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ADVERTISillMi'iNT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

' THE FremHi Manuscript, of tohwh a Translaiion is here offered to thus 
Publwywas meditated ftwrf eomjkysed the midst of the people whom it 
Tlw absolati retirement of the Author from European Society^ 
for ft sekes^f Years^eW qualified him forpenetrating into the darktattd 
nmjrploTqJyle recesses of the Indian character ; hut it has also veiled him-- 
self in an equal degree^ fromHhe curiosity ofjiis readers^. 

The little tkc^ is known ofjiim i^ this coimtry may be collected from 
the folhwing despat^ of the Gol^ernor iri Council at Fort St George^ of 
the^ith Decembe^^ 1807, to the Honorable Court of J)irectors of the Edst^ 
India Company ^ which tj^ey hav^ beefi pleased to allow the Translator to 
publish .11 

• We reqiifei yu^r reference to the Minutes noted in the margin 
relfttivo to a work which has been lately compiled bvtthft Abbe 
Dubois, agentkman of irreproaahable character, who, having escaped 
fro^lfo massacres o^c French "Revolution, sdhght refuge in India, 
‘‘ and fias sjnce been engaged in^he zealous %nd plbus duty of a Mis- 
“ sionary, jn the performance of jvhich has acquired a degree of 
respe(?if among both the European and ’Native inhabitants that we 
‘‘ believe to Imivc been*rarelv^qualled in pei^SRi.’s’flf 7u8 slRifro. It is 
‘‘ |imongst natives, however, that the time of^ this Missionaa,'^ has been 
‘‘ chiefly passed, and ho has avafled^^i^seljPof long intercourse, to 
“ compile a distinct account*o^the Hindu Cifstmns and Manners. In 
“ order that yon may be particularly informefl of the character of the 
‘‘ work, we have inserted the followi.^' extract of a*lelter from Major 
“ Wilks, late Acting President Mysore, in which country the Abbe 
“ ^bois has chiefly resided, addressed to the Military Secretary of 

“ our late President : 

• • 

# 

t “ ^ The Manuscript of the Abbd Dubois on Indian Castes, was 
‘^put into my hands by the author early in ^^year 1806, and^so 
“ ftr as my previous tinforindtion and subseqitent iinfluiry Have 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


^^enllbkd me to judge, it contains the most^cowect, domprehon- 
sive, ai^xninute account extant in any Eumfean language of 
the Customs and Manneis-of the Hiniiis. )0f t)jo general 
utility of a work of this nature, I conflude/vhat no doubt can 
be entertained. Every EngHsliman residing un India is inter- 
ested • in tlie knowledge of those peculiarities in the Iiidinh 
castes which may enable jiipi to donduct witmthe natives the 
ordinary intercourse of civility or business without offencling^ 
their prejudices. Tliese prejudices ard (*liiefly known tp Euro- ‘ 
peans as insulated facts, and a work wlreli should cnab’^; to . 
< generalize our knowledge by unfolding tlit sources A’om which 
those prcjudieos are derived, would, as a inanual the yoiulgcr 
servants of tlie Coinpany, in particular, be productive dfjuiblic 
‘‘ advantages, on which itsoeins to he quite superfluous to (mlarge. 

‘ Being desirdus of obtaining for the work the advantage f>l' 
a testimony' to its merits of greater weight tlpin any which J 
could presume to offer, I Siibmitted it to the perusal of a gen- 
“ tleman ofliigh literary (‘ininenee, wlio returned it tome with 
an eulogiunr which more than justified .llie o] inion J bad pre- 
viously formed, bur without the ])ormissioii (which had been the 
‘‘'chief object of my communication) to make a public* use of his 
‘‘ name.’ 

. ' ■ 1 
Tlie Manuscript was communicated to Lord William Beiitinek 
previously to his Lordship^.s depaijture, and iMr. Petrie ha,s explained 
“ in a separate Minute the i*ieasoTis which prevented tlie subj.^ct from 
being Tlie Abbe Dubois liavnig no means of odiling 

the wor.k at his mm charge, and it being obviously of public imjio^d- 
ance that so usefuKa compilatio''.* should not l)o withhold, it becauie 
‘‘ necessary to decide on -the ihost J)ro]#‘r^node of effecting tlie puhli- 
“ cation of it. 

^ ^ t * v • ' fj 

“ After full consideration, o decided to purcha it on account ot‘ 
“ the Coinpany for the sum of tv/o thousand pag(u;as, which though 
“ a moderate sum for a work ivhich must have been attended with * 
“ siderablejaborj it was ascertained would be accepta ble to tSie author* 

“ We beg at the same time to observe, that it is probable that this sum 
will be fully repiit^bjr the sale of a publication wliich may be expected 
to exciteeCowiCerable interest.” 



ADVER!nfii:M£I7T. 


The prior tmsultathns of the Madras Govermmnt an (fits Subject have 
been al^o commw^icaied to the Translator^ and shew the iinpcmtanee that 
ivas attached to tite wort f and the active zeal with which ii was 'patronized* 
Lord Williani S^ntincky after his retirement, from the Government^ in 
laying the Maiiusi^ipt heforre the Governor in Council^ thus speaks of it : 
is described by Sir James Macliintosh as being the most compre- 
hensive and minute account ext^inl, in any Eu|ppean language, of the 
Manners of the Hindis.” 

* ^.It^'as generally understood thafSir James Mackintosh felt his Own 
judg^ent^ on this (wcasion^ confiimed by ^its cmncidence with that of 
Mr.^ W. Erskine of Bombay, a gentleman of dwthiguished talents, and 
comereaxtt equally with the Mythology, Literature, Mamio^s, and Insti- 
tutions of I^dia. 

^ My Lord ^ill iam Bentf^ck sums up lii^ own opinion as follows : 
Tlio result of* ni)%)wn observation diflnng my r<isiJenoo in India is, 
that the Euro[feans generally kno;vv little or nothing of the customs 
and manners of the Mindfis* are all acquain4ed with some pro*- 
jpinci^ marks •ind facts^ which all who run may read ; but tlieir 
manner of thinking^ their domestic habits and ceremonies, in which 
circumstances a knowledge tf the people iiionsists, is I fej.i* in great 
part w anting to ys, W e understand very imperfectly their language. 
Th.|f^rhaps know nyre of ours ; but their knowledge is by no means 
sumRiently extensive to give a description (rf subj<}cts not easily rc- 
preseftted* by the insulated w’^ords iutlail^ use. We do not, we can- 
not, ajjjSociatc w ith the natives. We caBi^ot see them in their houses, 
and wdth their famiJies. Wc are necessariirr verj muck'' confined to 
jmr.housQS by the heat; all our wants and business wdiich w'ould 
Tijreatc a greater intercourse \rith the natives, is done and w^c 

are in fact strangers in thft Und. 1 ilave personally found the want 
of a W'ork to w^hich reference could be made* for a just description of 
thq native opinions and manners. I am of opinion that, in a political 
point of view, the information which the work of the Abbe Dubois 
has to impart mfght be otUhe greatest benefit in aiding the^servants 
‘4 ^f the government in conducting tliemselves more in unison with the 

• customs* and piiejudices of the natives.” 

\ 

^ • In the rontinuation of Major Wilks^ s Letter^ tliStgeydeman, soadyan- 
tageously kiwwn to the world py his own writings, suggets, if. fiberal "cri- 



At)VKItTIS»MBNT, 

neismojTne manuscmpiy thatj though absolutely dit^ted^of all po- 
litical «natt«7* it contains for example a vaiiety of opinions ^on the 
utility of the subdivision of the castes, on tlfe orimn of^the Hinclii 
‘‘ system, &c. which like all speculative opinions, arqliable to b^ques- 
tioned,.aiid may perhaps bfe left to find their owil supporters and 
opponents, the public having only to do with the fiicts ; and in Ifflo 
general aiTangemeqJ of the injjttjr, I believe few faults or error.s^ 
will be found. But if it dhould be deemed expedient to divest .tlu^' 
■; work of any of the opinions to n^ich i have*aclverted, the mj^st con- 
venient mode would probably be in the firait instance to p#i5<5lniso 
‘‘ the manuscript.** , * 

The work was aecord'mghj brought oven, and 

able time in the Company s Library^ accessible to the curioiPi^ until the 
beginning of the present ye^)\ when the trt nslation was eonirnenced, undei- 
the sanction of the Honorable the Coui^t of Direct^'^^s. ^Charlesk Grant, 
Esq,^ M, P., being then Chairman^ and Thomas R 2 id^ Esq, ^ 'Deputy 
(fhairman of the Court, It%^ now iSuhnUed to the Ptihlic without any 
attempt to alter or improve the specidatio7is of the Autl qr. His \andqtir, 
smeerity, piety ^ and Viigh sentiment are so wvforhialfy conspicuous aiid 
expressive^ that 7io danget'Us likely to gttend any of his doctrines ot 
theoides, ^And if his zeal may at any time betray him^ m alignment ^ tn 
conclusions appare7ith^ a little at va7da7icej it iqould have been but 

an ufigrateful sejwice^ to mter7nipt the readei^ with notes for the ^mrpost 
of exposing S7nall inemgruitie,^ oniti Sttemptifig to reconcile 'them. The 
scientific portionsj a7id 7chat\cer woitld require the aid of a lilo'ary to 
compose, wilj. mot ha'^ffily criticised /se an auihor undoubtedly of an 
ingemious and cultivated mind^ in the mi&st of g resero:ed and bigotted 
people., draining his whole- materials fvpm the recollections of his eahbc 
studies^ and having 7io other ‘ 7'esz2 os he tells 7is^ but his Bible. 

* • 

But in* the great anft important object of the work^ the delmeation of 
the people and whbieven^ distingidskes them frenn other nations yijooks 
loould have been comparatively of ng great avail ^ Litthy from that 
emrcBy could have been added to the bflef though correct outline^of 
Herodotus and the few fxcell€7it inquirers and good writers of mxyfe 
modem tirites whby during the last century y have belM but little Ignoiofi. 
Here our autlun^y Jlollohding the only path that has ever yet led to any 
ve^km or dise^er^ in^human concerns., has eagerly studiedy colleofedy and 



ADVERTldfiMjSNT. 


rtrranged the phoeivomena which a persetering cur^sUy ana sel/^ 
denial hud brought ^oitkih hie observation. ‘ ^ * 

In communicating lice stores^ he generally exhibits that fervour wHich 
perhaps ie inseparable from a mml conscious of imparting something 
befsre unknown, l^rorn this cause redundancies may sometimes arise ; 
which might he eadly primed ^ though^not perhaps without injury to the 
fiavcnir and raciness of the fmiU 
* * • , ^ 

^4 i&ork cm Manners and Cusiom^^s^ in some measure^ a book of iVa- * 
iural History ; which ^ with the beauties of nature must also describe what 
IS unseemly find • of entire. The grossness and indecency of the Indian 

character ipider ^lany circumstances ^ it was impossible to oi'odookj and it 
^could have been disho'nesf to eonceah Hut * the indignant appeals of 
the author to true medcsty^ and veil afforded by our own language^ it 

is not doubted^ wilj protect the molt delicate sensibility from a wound, 

^lie author rarely appears in his oy;n person throughout the bookj but 
a single anecdote which tvediave before ifSy from another ^authentic source, 
will i^ificclto leave afjdeasant gnpression of him on the rmnd : Oftheliis- 
t()r> and eliaraeter of ilie author,” Major Wilks subjoins in his Letter to 
'"xhe Mailras Government, I only know tliat lia escaped from oje of the 
‘-fusillades of thg f’reneh Re\olution, and has since lived amongst 
‘‘ the TftuiiJus as one of^hemselves ; and of the .respect which his 
irrepmachable conduct inspires ^it may be •sufficient to state tSat 
when travelling, on his approach fo village, the house of a 
Brahmay is uniformly cleared for his reception, without interference, 

‘‘ aiTfl goncrallj^ without* commiiliioatiou to the officers of government, 
a‘^a spoil ta|ieous mark of deference and respect.” 

London, 2d December, ipw. 



THE AUTHOR’S PREFAdi. 


THOUGH Europeans have been in possession of regular atid ijoiv • 
mdhent establishments, amongst tlie j^ople of India, fb» more *tlian* 
tliree hundred years, it is wonderful to observe flow ^ittlc»auJheBtie 
information they have rf'«lleete<l respeetuig the various nations which , 
inhabit that vast region. . • * * 

We possess many dctail 3 *concerning several c^ tlit^sav ago tribes of 
Afirica, and also concerning the hordes of beings ii> the shape of man 
that are scattercjl over the vast* continent of the new world ; a race 
apparently formed by nature, nurture, and manners, to humble,{)nd 
degrade the whole of the human species. Yet d certain nation exists, 
cultivated from the oarlic|t ages, tlie only one perhaps in the upiverse '' 
w'hich has never sunk into barbarism, and which, of all ancient 
nations, may most, deserve to fix the atte>ition of the phjaj^upher ; 
ond" which attractqji the,admiration of antiquity by its succesdVul cul- 
tivation of the sciences and larts, and by the admirable system which 
it invented for the maintenance of subordination in the compmnity as 
well as of good order in private life. <- This nation spread its renown 
over the, whole extent of polished antiquity, compelled the most en- 
lightened all peoplqtb confess^ jts •pre-eminence by alluring int(j*its 
^om the wisest of, the pliKosophei's of Greece. Tlieso, in spite of 
their pride and high pretensions, fell not degraded by pursuing a long 
and dangerous jovrney into' India to consult the wisdom of its JBr&h- 
mans, who had flourished there in long succession, and to acquire from 
them acknowledge of the philosophy and 4he scienTOS which they had 
cultivated until their fame extended even into Europe. How wondei^, 
thehj that such « nation remains almost unknown' to the Europeans,- 
who dwell in thq midst of it, and who bear rule over a large portion of 
ite.soil i 



PRKFACK. 


xi 

The gmter part of the ill'informod and ofteif eoritr^lctdry na*- 
irativeK jtliat have been left na by travellers and other jnode^ 
respecting the na^ns of India, has deservedfy^ fiillen into disei^pdit 
and co^tompi Biis has, in a great measure, been brought about .by 
the literary asspcibtions which have^been established in flie country 
itself, consisting of a great number of persons of real judgment and 
learning, who have made a particular study of the language, the re- 
ligi on, the manners, education, and domestic economy of these people. 
Tlicj hai^e access to the firlfc sources of information, and have bepn 
able to* avail theipselvts of numerous interesting documents, derived 
Trom source^, oi; drawn from records held in high anAsacred estimatfon 
by tfie jnalive sagesTf the country. 

* f . 

Still, tliough what we have yet learned with certainty, concerning 
the people of Indi^ is but little in eomparisSn with what remains to 
be^knowtt on so fntoi^sting a subject, it ie not to be ^concealed that all 
the writings and documents to be met with amongst the Hindfis are 
iiqfortunatety blended with the mosftextravagant fables ; so that there 
is li^le hepe of ou\^ being able to draw from such authorities a true 
and connected history of the country and o£ the \Wious nations that 
inhabit ii 

Among the ’aifcient historicsfl works still to be found in the 
countr the most esteeitfed and the most gener^ly known dhe 
Ramayana^ tJie Bliiigavataj and the A^M^BJiarata; but the history 
which theses books give us of tho epochs»of the dynasties of kings, 
of ^e se^'ies of wars^ of battles, and of heroes j in the various 
revolutions wlrich the countr]^ has undergone, as well as what relates 
to th"e inti'odtiction of arts and sciences, are sq enveloped in^'flarkness 
and intermixed with innumerable Ihblej, each inore incredible than 
the preceding, that the most SkiUhl author wolild in vain attempt 
to avail himself of such faithless guides. 

% * 

Wo shall see in the course of this vrork, how incredibly far the 
Hindis carry their love of thou marvellous. Their early historijaSs, and 
especially their poets, in their enthusiasm, took advantage of this 
disposition 6f tlie peopl^fci writing their narratives, because 4hey well 
knew i\iey could not interest their readers, or their attention 
wifboiiirecoimting abundance of wild and surprising adventures ; and 
aiscordingly they sacrificed al> regard lor tnitli to the desire of^raising. 





L ni^e^ jSfjuhmnowin tiie teste of tlie public* Succeeding writers 

outdid ilieir pi^ecessors by constantly adding to^tlie ancient fables 

nnumerable mventions still more absurd. * 

\ 

Now, however, the attention paid to the Eastern tongue? by the 
nany learned Europeans who rroide in the countrj^ the progress 
lave made in Indian literature, the successful researches they are 
continually taking into the libolcs and other ancient remains of 
lie nation ; togetlier with the ainpje ineam which a literal and 
enlightened government possessed for collecting together tlie effi^jnflents 
iraished by many well informed individuals ^vho labom' uncter 
lirection, the encouragement and rewards wl^l> *it holds out to 
persons of every class who have it in thgir power to disco ver*adthent it* 
and interesting memolrials: all these considerations w#uld lead iis 
to hope that we may •at last behold the realit/ of Indian history 
through the thick clouds \Adiich still obscure Wo may at le*ast 
be enabled to separate what is credible from the absurdity and 

fable, ivith which the Indian au/hor^abounjl ; and an able cumpijer 
may surely find sufficient materials to construct ar^full and^uthmitic 
histoiy of a natioif, whojo undoubted antiquity, thd success with which 
it cultivated the arts and sciences in the remotest times, the wise 
domestic controul which it established at its origin, through which 
it has to this hour maintained an admirable police, render object 
off th# highest interest^ independently of tne peculiar natin^ of its 
idolatry and superstitious rjites^ • • • 

But while such a*w()rk is only hoped for, I may bp allo>yed 3 
though incompetent for so great a ta^k, to •ffer the present details, 
which will be found to contain many interesting payticulars.jhal 
are but imperfectlj* kn<5wn to most pcaders, and may even bo useful tc 
any author who shall undertad^e a mo^e methodical and comprehensive 
history of the Indian nations. 


It was chiefly wkh this vif>w that I was led to collect the numer- 
ous details of which this work is, composed; for I aim not at the 
rank of an author, which is neither Suited to my talents nor^ihe 
secluded state to which my profession confine^me amongst the natifes 
of the ccrontry.* 

^ It will be f ^a^ly perceived by the reader that the arrangement e: 
the variqus sifcjecte on which 1 have treated, was formed before th< 






commencement of those Iwt revolutions by whiclf the people' pf 
[)cniii8uJa have been delivered from the iron yoke of thjkt Ibng 
succession of tyrants who oppressed them for sd many ages, and before 
they had passed under the rule of a nation distinguished throughout 
tlic world for its beneficence, its moderation, its generosity, and above 
all, for its impartial administration of justice to all classes of people 
^ ^'ho live under its sway. 

• TliQi^spirU of justice and of^irud^ce with which that nation rules , 
.the .people of India whc|have become its subjects, and particularly the 
in viotable respect wbith she has constantly ‘shewn for the customs amd 
prejildices^ oivil.aii9^'eligious, which are inherent in every district and 
caste, together with the impartial protection \ylych she extends alike to 
the feeble atid the strong, to the Br&hman and the Pariah, to the 
Christian, tlic Maliometan andjthe Vagan ; liyve more exalted her 
name and establishccWieii power in the eaSt than evei^ her victories and 
her ^^xtonsive conqTiests. ^ 

• * # • ^ 

|ThoJvonderfuj* revolution effected of late years for the advantage * 

of tlio people of the soutli of the peninsula has not induced me to alter 
the original ])lan of niy work, where I treateef of them as living imder ^ 
the arbitrary government of their despotic Princes. 

It^ a number of years since T first form^ my design, in conse- 
quence of notices in the ])ublic papers mllipg for authentic documents 
regarding tl1('se people, for the u^e of tlfo •historiographers of the 
Howourablc Com[)any (yygagocCin writing a history of India. 

rom tfiat period, 1 have employed my ieisme in aeciutiulating 
materials and authentic docu^ients for mg work.* My information has 
been drawn from the diligent study of some of the works in greatest 
estimation among the Hindiis, and some detached ^memoirs that 
accidentally fell into my hands, the •veracity* of which lam well 
assured of by personal ohservatitn. But I am chiefly indebted to 
an «Qxact and regular system of inquiry which I was enabled to 
maihtoin residence of between seventeen and eighteen years 

among^hc people whom I describe, and a close and familiar inlercourso 
^ith persons of every caste and condition of lifb^tWough the great 
number , of districts which I have traversed. 





3^rin^ the l^g period that I remouied amongst tlit nativis, 
X ]]()iiule»it my constant rule to live as they did^ conforming. exactly 

things to tlieir manners, to their style of living and clothing, 
and even to most of their prejudices. In ihvA way I became quite 
^iliar with the various trib^ that compose fhe Indian nation, 
and acquire the confidence o^ those whose aid was most necessary 
for the purppses*of my work. 

My great object was to gain authentic information ; which I hero 
dbmmunicate in a style simple and unadcnjied. If, iiio *^eat 
v^iety of subjects on which I treat, I have at any tijpe ventured 
to hazard an opinion of my own, and to enter upan^jscussiqns wliich 
neither Iny abilities nor opportunities of investigation qualify me for, 
I entreat my readers not to im))ute such digressions t<^ ostentatious 
vanity f or to any atfectaiion in which f feel my deficiency, 

but merely to the desire which I entertaip of affording* to otfier 
authors, better qualified than myself, occasional hints on subjects fit to 
exercise tlie gen jus of the^profouallestdnquirtr. * r 

90^ 

The work would have been more complete and more satisfactory 
to most readers, if I hsd had the means of referring to the ancient 
♦authorsfor to their Riropean commentators, with regard ^to the 
quotations I make, and the comparisons I draw between t^, Indians 
ai^jl other ancient hations as to their religions and civil custom?. But 
here I found mytelf destitute of all help but what I received from my 
Bible, or some modern^avihors wiiom chance rather than preference 
put into my hands; orj finally, in the imperfect traces Svhich.tmy 
memory supplied of books I had consulted in my early years. 

. . ‘ 1 

I hdpe my readers will be indulgent to me in this particular, and 
attribute the ipaccusacies they will diacefrer in my references, and the 
imperfect parallels I V^metimes attempt to draw, to my exclusion 
during so many years from ^.every resource but what my Umited 
understanding could supply/ 

5 - 

In my description of the Indian castes, I must be undersfopd 
to have in view chiefly those that people the souths pforinces‘'of the 
peninsula, within the Krishna. It is not unlikely that the habits and 
onstoms on this^ii^e^of that river may differ from those beyond it,'’cff 
tfiat the provirtees of the north may hava some peculiar to themselVes. 



PREFACE. 


•P 


The robgious and civil regulations which I defcribe iifthis^ork 
i'urm a general bond of social onion among the Hindils in th# sot&& 
of die peninsula; andnearljr the whole of them are of uuiispmisali^' 
observai)^. : " 


• «But there are also many otiier rul^ peculiar to each several caste, 
people, and district Indeed there i^s no tribe of Hindhs that has not, 
* i$ ^addition to the general rules of the society, some domestic usages 

D 

to ndetandard by 'I iIh natives themselves. 


^ipcnliar to itself. Sonta have «cust<ms that are merely local and 
followed^ly fty a few. ^ A perfect acquaintance with such customs is 
npt to«be attained, because they ditfer in every part, and are brought 


• A more^ interesting and a more useful *skidy than that of the 
peculiar usages of ^ic castes, would be to trace the various nations 
^ thai people the vast empire of Ifidia ; for^ althofigh these nations are 
all united together by the bands of the same religfon, and also by 
those of the •same education, as faii^as go(tl behaviour and decent 
intercourse in society go, yet great differences appear amongst them, 
in laXgua^e as weli as in dharacter, in manners, •inclinations, and 
hAbits. A good obsiji’ver will remark, undef all general points of 
resemblSnce, as much difference between a* Tamil and a Telugu; 
between a Kanarese and a Mahi’ata, as one would perceive in 
Europe ^jetween an Englishman and a Frenchman, an Italian and •a 
German. 


Theregare some countries in India peopted from time immemorial 
by ^*flferont nations, wlio* though mixed together in the same province 
and ^en in the same district, still preserve their distinct language, 
character, and national spirit. Oh the Malabar* coast, for example, 
witiiin a space of forty or fifty leagues* from north to south, from 
Telichery to Onore or to Nagara, there are no less tlian five different 
nations peopling that small temtory ; and all ofrthem appear to have 
been settled tliero upwards of a thousand years. These five nations 
"^are Jhe Nairs^ or NaimdrSy (he Kur^s or Kud4xguy the Tuluviij^ the 
Kdwniguniy an^ the Kanarese. These are not merely names of castea 
alh might be supposJ^d, but they distinguish five different nations, eacl 
of Ajhich is divided, like all other Indian natioup,* ufto a variety o 


^The of VizUpdir. 



i'HfcPAOE. 


wtev and altliod^h these races dweU, in Uie same oiicli 

te'ftotceuUv lanKiu^, whbh it » m m^h disoriinii.atc«i as by 


In every coiintrj’ of tlie peninsula great timbers of foreign 
families are to be found whose ancestors had been obliged to einigfWte 
thither, in times of trouble or^fipnine, from their native land, and 
to establish tiiemselves amongst strangers. Tliis species of om ignition 
^ is very common in all the eojjntrit% of In^ia ; but whal^ is most 
reniai’kable is, that in a foreign land, tliese ^nigi’ants prcsei^’e* Troni, 
generation to generation their own language and national 4 )ceulim*iiicj^ 
Many instances might he pointed out of such fof^ij famyics settled 
four or five hundred years in the distfiet tlicv now inhabit, without 
approximating in the least to thp manners, fashions, or even to the 
language of the nation wliero thPv liije been for so many generations 
naturalized. Tlipy still pr^orve the rcmembiffncc* of tbcir origin, 
and keep up the ceremonies, the usages of the* land where their 
ancestors werew bom, without ♦ever® receiving any tincture of the 
particular liabits of the coimtry where th,9y live. ^ !! 


Under all the circumstances that have been mentioned, there 
is nothfiig to be seen but the most absolute toleration amongst the 
aboriginal inhabitants of every district ; and so long as the stranger 
settled amongst them conforms to the accustomed rules of d 2corum, 
each may follow his own ^ national customs, preserv^e his native lan- 
guage in his family, and in all things follow the usages of his ancestors, 
witliout any man attempting to find |ault wijh the singularity his 
manner of living. ' 

Thd" facility of infercoursc whibh the Europeans now enjoy with 
the different ivationsk which people the^ehinsula of India, will no doubt 
soon afford us interesting details on the various subjects which do not 
fall within the s6ope of this work, and which indtH^d would require the 
labour of more than one author. 

In attempting a description of the Indian Castes, and oi^ the 
customs and usages which unite them together,^ I hu^ been most 
solicitous to pourtray that discriminating peculiarity, which though the 
most curious of sdl, is still the least understood. Those who have 
visited India 'will appreciate the difficulty of holding any 'eommuni- 
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cation wlti! tl^ ^^y.; know 

this cl%»s .boldbtitaell %m rest If tiie oonineDi%Ui; 3^ 
tiieir h^pdind sdvoreipi coBiraspifo^ aU 8tMiigen,'b<tt|Mirlf^^ 
for Eai^aDB, their close reserve and their jetdons caution to prl^t 
tiie mysteries of their religion, or of their science, or even’ of t^r 
domintic discipline irom being divided to other men. ' ' ^ 


By various means I surmounted many of the obstades w^hieh* 
have efi^tually oppos<ih other «euth^ in this career. If my d^ila 
on the i^imans and ^e other castes of Hindhs, are not in gmieral 
so full as njpny rWers would desire, and as I myself would have 
expected, ^if I .dteld have had all, the aid I required, I have yet 
the vanity to think they will appear interestipg, §nd even satisfactory 
to many readers who have learned, nothing on the subject but from 
ill-informed authoA. 


have subjoin!^ to the whole an Appendix, ^ntaining a brief 
account of tiie sect of the Jains, of t^eir doctrines, the principal points 
of* their religion, aq,d then peculiar customs. Other writers possessing 
morl infbrmation'»than I do, will hereafter instruct us more fully 
concerning this interesting sect of Hindlls, and particularly respecting 
their feligious worship, which probably, *at one time, ^as that 
of all Asia, froiti Liberia to Cape Comorin, north to south | and 
from tl^ Caspian to the Gulf of Eamtchatka, froin west to east ; and 
which was pijsbably one of the earliest kinds oHdolatiy which appeared 
on the earth, at the time when men, foi^tting the idea of their 
Ciraator, deified the stars, the elements, and dther striking objects, and 
evOT^mortals dike themselve.%; fashioning images to preserve their 
meytory by clothing them with a visible form.^ 



NOTICE BY THE EOITOli TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


3 -To the 'present edition of ike Abbd’s most valuable work I ha^ 
intended to prefix an account of his lifg ; but was deterred from doinir ' 
SO* by two circumstances. Autnentio details of his hJStorjf^ne^not 
alvindant^ and a full use ofthose winch are available woidd lead to % 
revival of controversies now hapjily at rest ^ ^ 

The Abb4 after'imrfy years of labour among the Ijindfis in tha 
!lliysore kingdom, on his return ‘to Europe, wro/^ and published a 
letter in which he dedared his convietion that the conversion of ihe 
Hindis was impofsible ; though, when going on iSard sliip, he cast his 
eyes back towards the shore aqd exclaimed with emotion that he 
hoped to return*. This he did not ^o ; bu^ became tlie h^ad of Ihe 
French Institution for the propagatiofi of the Faith,” ffom ^hich 
several eminent Missionaries of the Koman Catliolic Church have come 
out to India. There he*Iaboured with zeal and energy for soifte years 
and died, universally respected, in* 1853. • * 

I *. • 

* But although the pimple and laborious career of the self^enying 
IJissionary affords scanty material for hisJife, we know enough of 
him to inspire the ftilles\ confidence in the accuracy of Ins statements. 
The late Professor Wilson has borne testimofty to his 5iccuracy*’7^iien* 
ever he.relates what he saw or knew ; and in regard to other ma^tors, 
such as ihe Mythology, Philosophy and History of Southeni In^ia, 
in which it may bo acknowledged tjiai he was not deeply learned, 
many valuable works; readily to Be obtained, render the Abba’s defi- 
ciencies in thesetf espgcts of little importance. The more I have exa- 
mined the more have I become, in most cases, persuaded of the accuracy 
of the^AbbB’s statements. * , * 

• 

It must be borne in mind, however, that he praj^ssed piily to 
'^ite of Southern India, and, in fact, that the Kingdom of th; Mysore 
and the moderfi«C%l]ectorate of Cioimbatore. ware the. districts of India 
ifitb which alane he had a minute personal acquaintance., 
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Nor must it be forgotten by thoae who may* at firafsig^l^j i5pom 
their own moi^ superficial acquaintance wHii Hindfi manners* and 
customs, donbt the truth of some of the statements of the work, tfadt it 
is very difficult indeed to obtain a real insight into the native character 
and habits. HewKo would obtain thi^ must pay for it ike price Dubois 
paid ; he must conform to native mannefs, yield much to native prejudic- 
es, and win the confidence and reffpCct of those whom he would, tho-^ 
» roughly know. This, y. may safely be said, very few can do. The 
Sfis^o^alUes of Soutliern India, havefloubtlesS been permitted to effect* 
tnoM among the natives t)f this land than any other Europeans since the 
daysppf Xav?er,*Bpsclii, and de Nobilibus; but their very success in 
gathering.^togetlier congregations of professing Christians has confined 
the greater Djumber of them in great measure tffa pastoral intercourse 
jl^th their people, Wiich has pre^entqd them from gaining that know- 
ledge, at ^once comprehensive and minutp, of the peculiarities of the 
different tribes of Hindfis, which the Abb6 certainly possessed. 

^ The impression may^ be fel! in many minds that* a work written 
half i century ago*#must bo*of little practical use*at present, being 
superseded by more recent publications, or# rendered useless by the 
inevitaHe change of manners among the people. The fact is, however, 
that, witli the single exception of the 4th Volume of Dr. Graul’s Reise- 
nach Ostindien, and a few monographs of more br less value pub- 
lished by Missionaries, little has been written^flat^ years calculated 
to give a European an insight into Soutlf Jqdian life and manners. 

• * • 

have^ the main features of Hindu character materially 

(‘handed withyi the last hundr^ years. 

The same natural causes t&at*kepjt the ptigani pagans, when 
Christianity had leavened the m5ss^s in the large dlties of tlie Roman 
empire, have operated in South India to preserve the ancestral 
traditions and customs of the rural population “unchanged ; and the 
villagers, immindful^of the rise ai^l fall of dynasties, have performed 
the same ceremonies, maintailied the same distinctions, and plodded 
in iiearjy thejjsme beaten track of thought as their forefathers did five 
hhndredtjears ago. 

• *I am not indeed disposed to consider the Hifld^s to be the ap^-# 
thetio, unchanging people they have often been represented* to be^ . 



ttto mmtf (mi’s moofli regar^ogtiw groffm 
of diffcaront systems in Indta^ shew that the Hind^ not 
impressionless^ nor by any means slow to take in new ulea^ and to 
attach themselves to new systenjs. We have fouiri them apathetic, 
for we have not striven to inteAst and arouse them, and have not^ m 
many cases, studied them or thekr (looks with sufficient care, to enablQ 

^ us to talk wMi them mind to mind. Between them and us there haS 

# 

•b^n a great gulf fixed. * How shall it do bridged over ?, 

• But during tliis century no such changes havo^ o^urred •as t# 
render the Abbd’s work in any sense obsolete. 

• 

Some changes fRR:e are, which the Editor has nq^cd during a* 
residence of 22 years in* India, yi hs^jits of somer^hat close and intf-. 
mate Intercourse withibhe pepple. ^ 

o 

1, There has been a<3low b^ certain diminution of Br&.hmani^, 
and in general, of caste influence. "^V^here the Ipghcr ca,^tes re^h 
their influence it is tl|e result of their having thrown themsdves iiear- 
tily into the struggle foi^ pre-eminence in the new studies and the new 
systems/ which have come into existence around them. Ift many 
districts the indigenous Brahmans* live contonte^y* upon tlieir farms 
au^ leave all posilions of influence and authority to Vell&lgr or to 
Mahratta Br&hm&ns an^ others. • 

The efiect of education, the gradual increase of wea^th^^ among the 
lower castes, association with forei^pers, iJie influence to a tain 
e3^nt,efthe Christian system, which has modified men’s opinions^pven 
where itiias been vi^lehtly opposed/ have all combined to bring about 
this result Hence, much of what is Said in the opening chapters 
regarding caste institutions must* be taken with some modification. 
Bailways too,* atid the other attendants on advanoihg civilization, 
gradually but surely abating the tyranny of caste and custom^ 

2. With this decrease of caste ^ling is connected a gnecdpl 
reform m many matters relating to their religion^ usagiM. Certainly 
ihe obscene fif^es on the cars and the more offensive of their public 
^hibitions haVe*dis^peared more by the influence of police regulatiojis 
tian hy^amelibration of sentiment in tho masses of the people ; but 
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the asM^W of ^e impurities of (lie ' 

system may^^rest assured that his statements fidl short in many c|ums 
of the ^u^ In relation to this subject I would make the remark 
that the people of India are strangeljr inclined to impute to Europeans 
thef use of human sacrifices, shewii!^, I think, incontotably how 
agreeable to the genius of their own system such sacrifiops are* 

f ^ 

* . Constantly are imports circulated and believed, on the con-^ 
secratioif of •a church or the marriage of the daughter of afiy 
pne in authority, fliat a child is to be sacrificed, and the Native mothers 
at silch times keCp tfeeir little ones carefully within their sight This 
species* of report arises continually in all parts of the land ; and seems 
‘to me to show how deeply the people are imbued with the idea that 
‘human sacrifices ^e of a pecijliar^efficacy/ Their own worship of 
Kili requires humanjieads to be suspended in her tqpiple, if we credit 
theiaown traditions* 

3. Jhere is nlso in every part of India, but more especially^ 
the South^ a very glreat tendency to substitute for thb ordinary religious 
ilystem, ot to add to k, a kind of philosopMc pietism which, under 
such names as Gndnam, (wisdom) and the Vedanta^ flas great 
influence among tlie*people* The more thoughtful among them explain 
away much of what is ofiensive in Hindfiism and t^e refuge in •an 
esoteric system professing to be fbundpd ^pon the popular religion, 
and to be the real essence of ft. Th^ ‘the S'aiva worshippers 
hftjie ^eir* S'iva — Gn&n|im, wi^i numbers of works, in which S'iva is 
reprSented a^ an all-pervadii% essence, his various manifestations are 
d wdfT upon, and affection for him qpd intense desire for commigiion with 
him are expressed. Tlie mo^ remarkable of these S'aiva works is the 
collection of poems by Tayumdrea^ewAmi of Trichinopoly, a devotee 
who* lived about a hundred years ago, and whose ^rses are recited 
with intense enthusiasm. Certainly thb Roman Catholic Missionaries, 
who laboured with such singular and ability, have been instvumen* 

tal in diffusing a higher sentiment which has penetrated the masses, 
md has found^ts expression in composition such as these. Christian 
influendes are unmistakeably to bo traced in these fir^na verses. So 
fhe^Vaish^avas have their Gndm^^Vdmhtam andbfjier works m whiph 
the worship of Vishnu is idealized and sublimated ^into »#refined. 
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pietism^* THe TiruAniy-mariy Tiru t&mgam^^ and other works of tliis 
school ai^ in great repute. 

Pattanattu Pijlai's writings are fuU of tender and beautiful senti- 
ments. « 

The Vedantcu of the soutli is a jjind of Neo-vtdantism^ differing in 
•many essential points from the system of tlie SCttras of the VSd&nta-, 
^ftra. Its foundation is the doctrine of May&*or illusion. Tlie great, 
text book of this system in the soutli is the J^anja-dasa-p'ahfimifam 
oriifteen Lectures. This work was composed in Sanskrit Jiy Mddkavcu 
Acharya at Vijayanagaram in the 14th Century, dnrili^ the reigri of 
Bukka Rajah. It is^ franslated into Tamil, and widely circiilated. 
The same subject is treated of, with a more directly practical aspect, 
in the Kaivalya^navanita^ a mofe modern work,^full of evidences of 
Christian influences. Both have been translatedainto^Germaii by l5r. 
Graul, Tliese books arc the real Vedas of the groat majority of the 
really thoughtful* natives of the soutli# Thetl5 lectures *begin with 

picture: the four states of the Supreuy:.'^ TRe pictur^-canyass, 
before anything is painted on it, is called a ichite picture; wj^ien sized 
it is callcj^ the sized picture ; when its outlines are drawn in c^iarcoal 
it is the outline picture ; when painjed, the colour^ picture : what are 
the corresponding states of tlie Supreme Spirit — Bramha ? 

He is himself the pict^ire ^ound, the white pieture, illusion 

(Maya) is tlie colour which paints hn this ground tho uni^^erse. 

• * • 

Man in his ignorance thinks all tfiki to be* real, and asserts hljf^ n 
individuality. Wisdom— the VManta system—- vv ill teach him to li|iow 
the supreme ; then the vivid colours will by degrees fade away till only 
the outline is seen ; those outlines themselves will finally disappear, the 
very habits of mind that tended to this foolish self-assertion will be 
eradicated, and last Bramha«wil] be all in all.'" 

This is essentially different from 4he proper VManta system ; 
and is developing, gathering to itself and assimilating, many olei^ents 
from other systems, more especially from the Moham^an 
and from Ghristi|^ty, and exercises a great and growing influeflee upon 
fhc people of Jjhe South. It should, of course, be studied by all wHb 
•whdi t<rlCpow^ or to influence, the Hindhs of this Presideni^. 
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It only remains for me to indicate to those vA\o are beginning an 
Indian career the sources of information that are open to fthefh in 
regard to tljje History, language, antiquities and manners of the p€j)plc 
of whojd the Abbd treats. 

• % 

. ^ 1. The student of the langq^iges of India cannot be too 
earnestly advised to obtain some Jcnowledge of Sanskrit as best 
means of aiding his labours and making real progress in any of the® 
Vernaculars. 

• For this puqiose^he will require IJrofussor Monier Williaips 
tyrajnmar, Dr. Qallantyne’s Sanskrit Primer, Bopp’s Sanskrit Gram- 
maPf Johnson’s flitopade^a, Bo|>p’s Glossary, and Wilson’s Dictionary, 
*of which a jiew edition is being issued in parST Bopp’s edition of 
Nala, Stenzlcr’s Rojfbuvamsa, WilHdjps’ Sakufttala, the Bhagavat Gita,, 
and Dr. Otto Frjank’s Vedanta^ara, wil] furnish him with good and 

useful reading. 

• 

• 2. In ap])lying his^knowledgo to the study of tifb Hindu rSiigion 
^and antiqliities, IVIuir's Sanskrit texts will be invaluable to anyone 
possessed of a*tolerablo k]iowle<lge of tlie lang^iage. Wilson’s Vishnu 
pur&najs a mine of infoniiatioii. If to thes^ Professor Max^Muller’s 
work on the ancicn^ Sanskrit lite|atiu*e he added, the student will 
possess enough to enable him to judge for himselP as to other wosks 
to be studied. The series of textbooks in Hindu philosophy published 
by Dr. Ballantyne is invaluable. ^ ^ 

the aid of these J)ooks die learner may investigate for himself 
the iSture of the VMie, pinr&nic and philosophic systems. Wilson’s 
Hinofi sects will give him the best view of thep<f]pqlarreligiousrsysteins. 

3. Li order to nuko hiinsol& acquainted jvith the Histor}' and 
Topography of Soutliem India, he may study the Allowing works; 
Mill’s India, Brigg’s Mahomedan power in India, Wilk's Mysore, 
Orme’s Hindilst&n, ^astlake’s handbook of the Madras Presidency 
andJDr. Qranl’s Beisenach OHindien. 

, ^ 4? ThtTftmil rtndentmay be referred to my :Hand-book1[2d cd.) 
for information in regard to the literature of that kqgnage. To the 
bw^ there spok^ of I must add Bottler’s Dietionaiy,/>r that edit(!(I 
by Dr. Wfaslow, which is the*woric ofa long series of ahle-m^h. 
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Tq' thdte who 'have acquired the Tamil language, following 
addition&l books are recommended : 

* (1.) Gn&na Yfisishtam, (^ireeriuirSla^L.th a vedifiitic poem, 
exemplifying in a great variety of histories the adwntage of Audying 
the Gnihia system. 

(|.) Kaivalya navanitam,^a%seu6x)e0iu 

This is a complete exposition of the Neo-v6dantic system. 

(3.) Hie poems of TdyumAna-swdmi. 

(4.) The works of I^(U(ai^u-pillaL 

{5.) The drama of Hariehandra" : Harichratfdra-vilftsanr. 

(6.) ThelSl^urjs: u^^fi^uiSirmiremih- 

These works read with a good Munshi will give t^e student _ 
thorough mastery of Jbe systenfe wkjch have most influence over jthe • 
Tamil mind. c 

5. The Telugu stuc^nt ha^^e advantage of 'using ji long series 

of uH^ks by on6 of the most indefatigable sSid su^ssfiil of studehts^ 
C. P. Brown, Esquire, late of the Madras Civil Service. • « 

Brown’s Telugu Qfammar, Dictionaries and Bcader (S vols.'l. are 
especially recommended. 

« 

^ An edition •of Vimana, published by Mr. Brown with ail 
English translation is k very valua))le introduction to poetical Telugu. 
Campbell's Telugu GramnKar/ wi^ a preface by Ellis^ is nevertheless 
all but indispensable. < * t 

6. In Eanarese, a compendious *Grammar by Rhv. T. ^Sdson, 

of the ^esleyan Misajon, Rev. D., Sanderson’s enlarged edition of 
Beeve’s Dictionary, *Ranarese diMogue^and 70 stories all published at 
Ae Weslqraif Press,- Pangalore, ase most useful. The more advanced 
^dent wiD £n^ the volumes of the BibUotheea Kamafaea of great 
utility, especially the Batam ^ur&ij^vu. I 

7. Li MalayMam, Rev. Mn Poet’s Grammar and Rev. H. 
Bmley’s Dictionary must be used. Dr. Gnndert has publi^lied a 
Graimar in Malay&lam, which is of special interest^ shoving the 
intimate connoctipn between Tamil and that language. A. Jr Arbuih- 
4)ot, E^uire,Jha8ipubli8hod a small volume of stories with i^^imratus 

, for a httrinnor. which should be re*DriAted. 
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But tfiere is need of another Grammar and Diclioilary/.hetter 
adapted, to the present state of the language. 

Tlio Malayalam literature is very scanty, and consists almost 

wholly f)f translatiqps from the Sanskrit. 

% 

8. It hardly falls within my plan to speak of HindAstuni litera- 
. ture. I may obsen^e however that*a^inall Grammar bj-^CoI. Brown, ^ 
• aild a \vork called Subuq-u-Sulis, seem to be the very best and easi- 
est yitrofWietifms to this language. ‘ t 

* • 

Amtn^^ works which the student will find most helpful to 
him iijtlui Madras I^esidency may be mentioned, (1) Wilson's Glos- 
fwey ; (2) CaldwolFs Dravidian Grammar, ar'i»(3) Brown's Zillali 
Dietionar}\ 

I ha\»c givcif tlic^c detiiils regarding^ the Vernyular literature, 
beeanse it is certain that no one can really know the people who is 
unable to eon verso with athein •and read their standard Works. 
The fiict tihat all intelligent iijjtivcs now learn English (and tliis should 
be encourageA^by every means in our power^ does not render it im- 
necessaiy for us to Icarfi — to study thoroughly — to master, their lan- 
guages. Only tlius fan we know t|jc height and depth of Hindi! cha- 
racter, its undoubted excellencies and its equally manifest defects. 

• • 

If a language be a fair exponent of tlr# capabilities of the people 
that uses it, tho South Indian races hiost cer^hilv may aspire to great 

• 

,adily lends itself to severe and exact feason- 

ing, is more Hoxible and more forcible, than Tfflnil. Not even tlio 
Italian of Dante and Petrarch is ^softer, sweeter* more mellifluous 
than Telugu. 

Tlie Native writings abound in passages of great beauty, in happy 
similes and apt illustrations. • * 

• * 

^ They 8hti><rat timis much depth of feeling aad moyc liveliness of 
fancy. "They are full of subtle distinctions, of cxliaiMtiye (and to tho ‘ 
bagiAnor, very exhamting) enumerations, clas^i^lions, divisions, 
and sub-divisions. 
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ib Ais ttokt Natite wriim ase words and opi%ds wtii great 
•ekflotosra And discrimination. 

*. On the otlier lumd excessive ornament, wearisomtf minuteness, 
Iwd t a ste , puerile conceptions, useless and even ^bsurd disSnetiona, 
want of genuine love of nature^fee absence of all freshness of feeing, 
ihe straining after effect, and fre^nt sacrifices of sense to sound, render 
it (htficult fdt us to read tlurougn any of their works with real ploaaur^. 

• * • 

To revive a decaying civilizatibn is confessedly;^ difiyult yet 

with aU the resources of Western Science, alUhe n^eans and alipliances 
of British wealth, power, and influence anil, above witit a rfligioh 
which bmithes into all who receive it in sinceri^', g]»iri{ «<X of 

fear, but of love, a>^/» power, and of* a sound mind,” we ought to— 
we certainly must — efi^t much among the races of w&oso manners 
and customs this work gives so finite ^d lively' a picture. • 

r 

The whole work has been thoroughly revise^ and collated with 
the MS. which pontains the autfibr’s final corrections, obligingly lent 
to the publisher by tlic Madras Government , 

• • t I ■ r. 

Every statement 1^ been examined, and I liavo ofhitted whatever 
did not^eem to be capAle of verification. ♦ 

• • • 

For all the nqfes in this edition the Editor is alone responsible. 
He hopes that ^the i\tility of the work may be in some measure 
Increased by his labours, Lowover imperfect 

G. U.^ POPE., 

e t ’ ' 
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DESCEIPTION 

OP 

THE PEOPLE OP INDIA. &o. 

* PART 1. 

6iNilRAL.VIE¥ OF SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

CHAP. I. 

• nrvisioNs a^d subdivisions of castes. — D iarmcnoN of right hand 

AND DEFT. 

Tw: word iAii PUfRi^^Sh term, w^hioh has Ixjen adopted by 
Europeans in general^to denote the different classes cr tribas into which 
the people of India# arc divided. Tlie most ordinary partition, and at 
same tinfc the most qiicicnt^ is tfSat whifli arranges them in four 
jirincipaUtribcs. Tlio first and most distinguished of all is that of the 
second in rahk is that of the Kshakiya or Rdjas^ : 
third tlio Vawja or 'inercha^xis and cultivators^ ^nd the last that of S^Sas 
or cnltl^'otors sulnytrlmite to fJie otlters. 

Each of thesp four principal tribes is subdivided into several more, 
of which it is difficult to determine ^the number ;^for this subdivision 
varies in different districts, and several castes kno>\Ti in one province 
do not appear in anotlior. 

Among jtho Bruhman.s, for ej^mple, tlipye are in the South of the 
Peninsuliw three or four principal divisionst#and‘€ach of these admits 
least twenty subdivisiois, which prevent tliom firom intimate 
asso^ation ay*l especially froifl intermarriage,® 

Tlie tril)o of Il&jas and tfiat of Merchants are likewise split into 
many divisions and sulKlivisjons. They are seldom met with in the 
South of IiKlia ; but the former tribe is numerotis in tlie North ; al- 
tliough the Brahmans affirm that tlio tnic Kshatriyas are extinct ; 
and tliat the present (daimants of tlio name are a spiurioas race.* 

The tribe of ffftdras is that in whi^i divisions are multiplied most of 
all. I have never found any msai in the provinces where 1 h^*e lived, 
abki to fix with precision the* number and the species of them, altliough 
if is- nroverbi^lly said, that there are eighteen chief subdivisions, and 
•one nundred and dight others. 

From Port Caatat race. The Sanskrit word for Caste » li^na^oolour; thoashow- 
^ng^that upon the dillerence in colour between the Aryan Brahmans and theaborigini|)in< 
habitants the distinction of caste wac originally founded. \ 

& Bee Appendix. Note A. 
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1^6 most TMun&rous of tibie feur ptrincip^ tribes, then, is th^t the 
S^tldras^or onltivators, 1 reckon them,* indn^g the Par^, to 
BB^nnt kt least to five six^ of fte poptiation of Ind£ * 

Mort of the poDfessionS, aij® a^ all the ti^es^ Witli the arts 
and qaaployments^ which are mdispensable to socjply, belong to Uie 
Iribee^the S'hdras : and as, the prejudices of the country, no (jp^te 
^aiid no individual can be of two^ades, a particular tribe being exdu- 
lively set apart* for each oceupadon and each trade, it is not sur** 
^prising that the divisions and subdivisions oP castes should be ^ * 
exceedingly numerous in this ti*ibe, or^that it sJiould stand so high in* 
♦point of number. • ^ * 

But there are several castes of cultivatort not# known except in* 
p^cular countries. Of those elsewhere unknown, tljie Tfcimil country 
appears, to me to have the must subdivisions. Tliere lyu not nearly so 
many even in the Deccan, nor in the Mysore, nor on the* Obasl of 
Malabar. , In none of thdse parts have I found any castes* correspond-* 
ing to those in the Tamikterritory^ known in the^augnago, under tlie 
names of Mudali,® J^ainbadiyf;^ To.fiyap/ • 
Valeyan, Upilijen,^ and several otliers. • 

It is to be observed however, diat the tribes of tjie S'Udras, to which 
those employments belong*, w hichjare every \^ere indispehsabte, mpst 
necessarily oe found in all tlie countries, under different apjiellations. 
!]^most considerable of the castes tliat a^e universally a^ the 

fil)wing : the Herdmnei^ w}io keep the co%vs ; the ShepIiMi^ who tend 
the sheep ; the Fri?arm;^tho PdnchdkiSy meaning the five castet^of arti- 
zans, whlbh comprehend tlie carjienters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, stone- 
cutters, founders, and in general all workers in nAimIs ; the Barbers ; 
and the Ottur^ who:5e chief einpld^ment is to excavate tanks, repair 
their banks, erec^ mud^ walls, and the like. There are also distillers 
and sellers of oil, fishermen, petterS, washermen, and many others. 


These last kin^s Of^labour,* witli some others, being equaUy 
required in all places, the castes which ^exereisp them, and upon 
they are exclusively imposed, are of coirrse found In every coun|5fy. 

Tbd castes which we have enumerated belong entirefy to the tribe 
of the S'ftdras : but tbs several castes* of the cultivators take precedence 


• QP/feSrs chief on6 : a highly respectable class of traders chiefly. 


^ [=^ those who belong to the steps of the dmUing^ : this 

is a name given to those who peWbrmed menial oflices in ths temples and 
palaces of B^as. ,, , 

* p ^ptofrebr [s one belonging to a vilFage without i river] : a sulidivi* 
•ton of the caste of cultivators. 

^ a.c»u«L/ir^[=: a proprietor] : a land owner. 

^ O/SF/riltf digger] : a caste of labourers. 

/ ee^'iuesr man]: a caste of people who live by snaring birdi.^ 

** in^utSoSm [asf fedt man] : these live by boiling down sea water to 
eb|aih eidt^ 
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of tile rent, Vi:4 ^ok> down with contempt on the bribes ot^ &adesmeu 
and labotirers. * * 

* In some districts, cimtee are to be seen ttoii wtdi 

elsewhere, &nd which are to be distinguished^ 
singular peculiarity > 

.^lam not aware, foi* example, iJiatthe very i^maricabte caste of 
NdymAra or in which the wtmen enjoy a plnrali^ of hus- 

bai^, is to be found any where but in the mrests *of the coast of 
Uplabar. 

• The^caste of KaUar or Robbers, who exercise their profession 
witlilbutdisgiuse, as their birthright, is found but rarely beyond the 
a territory bordering on the fishjng coast The princes of 
tliis little statg l)^Jong to the tribe and profession of Bobbers, and cc/h- 
ceivc^t^fei^ calling lUf way discreditable to tliemselves or their tribe, 
as having' legitimately descended to tlfem by right of inheritance. So 
feir from shrinking at the api>eUation, if one of them l)e asked who he 
is, lie will coolly apwer that he is a robbca*. Indeed the fribe is 
acopunted one of the mo(i^«lisSii%uiSl)ed among the S'6dras, in the 
province of Ma<Mra, ".Aore it flourishes. • 

There is another cast|||B same province, called the Totilyar, 
in •which brothers, uncle% i^^pws ffiid othef kindretl^ hold their wives 
in e<ynm(Ui. • 

. tn the^'wist of flie Mysore there is a tribe known by the name of 
Marasa okkiliyar, in wdiich when a mother gives her eldest daughter in 
marria^, she licrself is forced to submit to tlw amputation of the two 
middle fingers of , the right Iiand, as high as the second joint ; and, if 
the mother of tlie bride be deml, the bridegroom^s mother must submit 
to tlic cniel ceremony. * * ^ 

In many other districts thero are easfos famou# for praetieOvS no 
less irrationa^ than those we have ipentioneil. ^ 

In gcticral it may Ik^ remarked that, irf <iddition to those customs 
amtdf clTcmonics, civil aild rcligfcus, which are constant and invai’iable, 
and jliito th<^ whole race in tilings essential, there is no tribe that does 
not exhibit some particular and Joeal varieties of its own by which it 
is discriminated from the rest. Some distinguish thcmselvbs by the 
cut and colour of their clothes, some by the manner in .wliieh tliey put 
them on. Others are remarkable* for" some particular shape of their 
trinkets, and otliera for the arrangement of them oi^ different parts of 
the body, in particular modes. In Some you* will observe certain 
peculiar forms in cejebrating the j^ei^emoiiies of marriage or of mourn- 
iim ; and in otliers die decorations and die flags of various •colauri 
the custom of the countiy gives diem the right to use on similar 
poc^ons. • • ^ 

a (jonsisting of tho Zemindariea of Siva^angai and RininM, in the Madura Zillah. 
Mfense in Tinnevelly, these |)eople are colled Marruvar* ) 

f I anvinfbrmcd that the bride herMlf submits to this opeHitioniSnd not her motHhr. 
A similar cuftoui prevails among aonie tribes in New Hotland. See Appendiit^ Note 
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however^ as iii^^ of their modes aiid emft^s are, 
th^ i^er draw down firom castes of and 

least anpearanoe of octetmnpt or dyike. Upi^tl^ po^ 
is, durongh the whole of India, the most perfect tdteratfen, as 
Idi^ as die general laws of good behaviour are not infiringed. With 
this exi^ption every tribe may freely and without riolestatioii follow its 
ovra domestic course, and pract^ all its peculiar rites. • • 


Uiere are, however, certain i^toms to be noticed in some dis- 
tricts, which dioiigh they are unit'ersally practised amongst them, ar^ 
*80 decidedly contrarj' to the laurs of decency and propriety observed in • 
pther countries, that tliey cannot be ^alluded to witliant fi§lingg oT 
disgust and even of horror. The practice amongst severat of. die* 
lower castes in die east of .the Mysore, subjects the w^oigen to attend 
upon those of the family and even upon visitors, wh#n they go fbrth 

X n the calls of nature. The \^oiiien waits, and* wlidSn it ii^tim^ she 
ances with her bason pf water, and {Jerfbrms her task of ablution. • 

Tliis practice, regarjjcd as infjjimoiis in other mils, is among these ^ 
castes considered to be one of tlife requirements of gqjod 

breeding. * » ^ ^ 

Tlie use of intoxicating liquors, w]h|||||||i3 rigorously forbidden to 
all die good castes in othei* parts, J* pen™llt\^to the inhabitants of tJ,io 
forests and mouiftains on the coast of TVIalabar. There, th^ higliest 
castes of S'ddras dynk, openly and without slmme, .arrack j^nd t<j5dy ; 
not excepting even the wives and children. Each inhabitant in those 
parts has his toddy dealer^ w lio regularly brings f him tlio daily f upply, 
and takes in return an eqinvalont in com when the harvest comes round. 


The Br&hmans and Lingamists, who inhabit "these districts, are 
prohibited die use ^of toddy or arrack under the penalty of exclusion 
nom their caste or sect# But they .supply the defect by 0 )>ium, the 
use of which is universally ihteFclicted, but not held so much in detes- 
tation as that of the toddy ^id othef inebriating liquors. ^ 

The inhabitants of these moist apd unwholesome countries 0 
doubt have perceived that the moderate®use of spirits ?^d opii^m is 
necessary for the preservation of their health, by correcting ^ the 
noxious^ vapours they ajre*constantly.ob1iged to inhale. Nothing indeed 
but absolute necessity, could have overcouUi the shame and the remorse 
of breaking down one of the most venerable barriers of Hindft 
cirilization.^ 


j It may be doabted whether abiHiience from intoxicating llqoors was so rigid]/ 
enforced in the earlier periodji of Hindti history The Tamil sUidcnt will dnd that the 
Poet Kamlflui represents the venerable King of A/odhya, Do^arathun, with all his fi^ly 
mid rctinne, male and female, as indulging in the use of toddy, and in fact as all getting 
dmnk together : ^ pa^ narra mandat, m4pinar,'* ** they desired the fresh, odorous beveisa^.” 
Their dmnlum frolics are described witfaoot a shadow of reprofetion in 67 ejabmte 
qnatnuns. Bim. L xvii. • 

• ^ 

The fierce denimeiationssof dninkenness in the V^as, inManu,and in many more bio-^ 
derm books, show th^ in ladia there has ever been the same dUficttlty in checking this vice 
as in o^er countries. The Hindus of any caste cannot»ctaim the merit of superior sobriety . 
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♦ 

There kre Ukewtae certain usages are 

ot>geryi^ only by particmlkr cast^^ or in temtori^ «For 

it is but In tlie districts on tho west ol^lbo Mys<no tb^ 1 have 
obso^^ ^nday in every week kept nearly in the same ma^er as 
Sun^y is among Christians. On tiiat day the inhabitants abstain from 
labour, and jmrticuiarly from that wjiieh requires the use of oxen and 
kine, and from tillage. It is a day qf rest tor their cattle rather than 
for themselves. It is consecrated to Basavd or the Bull, * and set 
apart for the, special worship of tliat deity. • . ^ 

* • Tills practice howc^'or does^not subsist universally exceptii^ in'the 
districts ^nere^the Lingamists,*tlie followers of S'iva, rule. That sqet* 
naymg more particular* homage to the Bull than the other Hind&s, 
keoj) up in thj dislricts where tliey preilominate the strict observance 
of tne day wliiciA they liave consecrated to tlieir divinity, and compel 
the otlier castes ‘to resjHJCt it also, by making it a day of rest to their 
/jattle. ^ • W 

Independently of the divisions and subdivisions common to all tho 
castes, and the migAtioi^^fl||piU>i^ tfSbe into anotlier tlirough all India, 
a farther distinction arrises from one fcinily* making alliance with 
anotl^er. Tliis distinction is^still more to be attended to in the ease of 
intermarriage?. FoV the Hindfls of ^)od castes, avoid as much as they 
cab any new alliance, and the heads of families use tht?ir utmost endea- 
vour# to dispose of^ their chijdreii amongst families with whom they 
are atroady eonncctccl either by consanguinity or affinity. Marriages 
are more easily contn^*tcfl in i)roportion as tife parties are more nearly 
related.* A wiclow(?r re-marries witli the sistdr of his fonner*wife : the 
uncle espouses his* niece, and the cemsin his cousin. Persons so related 
jKisscss an exclusive jirivilege to intermarry, upon tlio ground of such 
relationship : and, if they elioose, they can prevent any other unJbn, 
and enforce their own preferable •right, ^uf there is one singular 
exception from tho rule ; for the ynele will jake to wife his sister’s 
daughter, ])uf by no means Ills brother’s : the children of a brother will 
ilgoripaiTy with those of the sii^er, but not the children of two brothers 
or of Jwo sisters. • 

This distinction is invariably.kept up thrcuigli all thb cai^es, from 
tile Br&liman to the Pariah. ^ And however remote the persons related 
are from the original stock, so long as the momon? is preserved of their 
springing from tho same root, almongh in tho* fiftieth generation, or 
in tlie twentietli degree of relation8hi[). the male line# retains its right 
in all cases to connect itself with the female ; but never can the children 
of tho male line intermarry with ^ each other, nor those of the female 
lino unite. ♦ 

• .ilgrceably to this distinction, a custom has ai*ison, which, as fer 
as \ Know, is 'pccifliar to tlie Br&hmaus, Tlioy aro «dl supposed to 
know tiV) Gdtram or root from whence tlioy spri^*; that is to say, 

* ^ Corcttpted from tho S. peww. 1 ^ • • 

* Tho idea of this system iifay be gtuned from the Biisava pnblisbed 

in Kanarese, In tho Bibliotheca Karnata^. 
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tlieylm>ow was tlie anoient iftim or devotee fi*oni Vhom they 
deseed j, and in order to avoid intenuixture witli a daughtei or 
doseendant of .this original stodk they find a reason for marrying into 
4 di^erent Gdtnum • 


Ihe Hindfis who oannot form a suitable connection among liieir 
; mJiidom are still bound to maiiytkin their ovm ea|^ and evenm that 
brandi of it, to which tliey belong.^ ^ In no case will any pretext afail 
them for contracting a marrii^ %itfa a stranger. Neitlier can ^ the 
^Idamm of tte Tamil country fom an alliance with the QoltorAda 0 ^ 
tlie Telugu country, although these two aistes are but one, which Is 
•that of the herdsmen differently deiiommated in tho res]B)etiyeMial^e£ 

The Oldtili^ru of the Kanifttaka districfci, will on no ^account 
intormarry with the Tamilian Vull&lar, although those two castes \ljffcr 
only in name : and die case is tlie same with otlier trills. 

t e most distinguished arnonst the* four great tril>es into which 
idfis were originaflv separated by their first legislators, is that 
of the Br&limans, as wo have already ohsen etL^ The next are the 
B^as. The suj^eriority of rank is ni^eicw^^eil oetwecn tlie S'fidgas 
or Cultivators aiyl the Vaista, or Mereluints.^But* the pn'codencv' 
seems to be universally denied to tho latter exeenting in tho Hsndii 
books, where they are unifimnly pljiecfl j^dbre^theohdras. •' This easto, 
however, in all me transactions of life Ifold tliemsel\cs high qlxive the 
VaLsya, and consider themselves entithnl In most (*ases h^how J[beir 
superiority’ over them by’ demonstmtions of contempt. 


The Brfthmans however do not hold tlie hfglu^st rank iiitsociety 
undispuhA. Tlie Pdnclialm or five Cfustes of nrtisaiis wlio have been 
already mentione<l, obstinately refuse, in several disti’i(5ts, to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the Briihmans, although these five castes 
themselves are considertd to be of very low rank among the {?(idras, 
and are held in great eonteihpt/» And the Br&hman asceiulency is still 
more vrarmly disputed the Jaihs^ of whom wo shall* siieak here- 
after. (See appendix I.) * ^ . * 

With regard to the particular suMwisions of the tribes, i 
be diffietdt to, determine which exceed tho rest in digiiity, 
some castes which are decried in on^ part are frequently esttnunod in 
another according a/i they coiuluct themselves with propriety, ^ 
exercise the more reputable employments. Or if it should hap|)e!i 
that the prince of a district belongs to a particular caste, ^although 
otherwise of the least eonsideraV'on, it rises to distinctiim , and aJl its 
members partake in the lustre of its chief. 

Aftor all, public opinion is tho only sure ground of superiority 
among the castes ; and a very slight acquaintance with the (mston^s if 
a province, and with its inhabitants will suffice for fixing station^ 
which ea^ caste* has acquired by common consent • * * 


% 

t ^ould 
bemuse 


In general, Vi\l be found that the tribes wliich are most attou; 
tit to propriety of demeanour, in tlie rigid sense m w^ieh it is 
im^erstoM^ by. llindfis; who are constnni in iheir ablutipns; who 
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abstiiin from animal food j who arc exact in tholrules prescrj)^ for 
family allianco ; whose wives are the most reoltise, and mosj vindic- 
tively pimished when they err ; diose who^ most resolutely maintain 
the customiPand privileges of their order : such are the castes thafeare 
reputed Ae most noble, 

, Of all Ae HinSdls, Ae Br&hmans strive the most to up Ae 
feeling of purity by frequent ablutionf and most rigorous absfineuces, 
not only from all idnds of food tliait Jjas had Ae principle of life, but 
from many of the simpler productions of nature which Aeir^ 
si^rstitious prejudices •lead thgni to consider as impure or capable:^ 
dbrnpiunlaating^* defilement It is chiefly this unfailing sentini^t^^ 
propriety wliicli rjises that high caste into die respect and reverence 
which they eiyoy in the Hindfi world. • • 

^^mongst Ae diftbrent tribes of Ae S'fidras, on tlie other hand, 
those who allow to widows tl» privilege of marrying again, are con- 
'sidcrcd as beiieatli tlie other tribes, and hai?e almost sunk into con- 
tempt Excepting the tril)e of the Pariahs^ 1 hardly could name one 
wljpre such marri^gc .w^%l (U h% 8|xnily celebrated or obtain the 
countenance of the eaiie. • ^ 

•The division iyto castes is the paramoimt distinction amongst the^ 
Ejndfis ; but there is st^I ^ anqthor*iIivision*; that of Se<*ts, The two 
best known, arc tlioso of Siva and Vishnu. These two great sects are 
subdivided into a wast uuirfber of subordinate ones, which shall be 
afterwards considered. ^ 

Tliere are several castes, too, that may»be distinguisli^l by cer- 
tain symbols or piarks which they assume and exhibit in some way 
pecidiar to each, ft is in this way that the Br&hmans of die North of 
the peninsula, calUnl Uttardsd Brdhmanay are iwognized in public^ by 
a perpendiciijai’ line which they ([mw on dit middle of the forehead 
with a paste* made of sandal-wood. •Tli^ Br&Iimans of the farming 
provinces ar^ known bv a line of stripe Jldrizontally drawn on the 
g|me^ part* while those jn die j^outh, being tor the most part attached 
to the sect of* Vishnu, take for their mark the figure called N&man, 
w'hieii will be described hereafter. • 

Of the four great tribes, tKe three first* namely, the Brahmans^ 
the RdjaSf and the J/crc/ianft, distinguish themselves from Ac various 
cartes of S'fidrasbv a narrow belf of tlireail, which they always wear 
suspended fi*om Ao left slioulder to the opposite ^l^iiQcli like a sash. 
But being borne also by die Jains and even*by the P&nch&Ias, or 
five castes of artisans, the mark is rather equivocal. 

^ From what has been said it will after all Aat Ae name 

of ajeasto forms its best discriminati<m. The names of several of Ae 
Hindfii tribes have a known meaning; but in general A|y are so 
anbten^ that it is now impossible to trace Ao meamng! 

» • There is auodier division of Ae di^rent taibSa still more general 

Aan thofip that Imve been yet mentioned. It is dmt 

oi Lefimhand. It appears tef be but a recent invention, .a&it is/iot 
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m6nUo|ied .-in any of tlie ancient books of the country ; and [ have 
beei) a^ured that it is almost unknown in tlie nortli, and is indeed 
confined to a part of tlie southcm ju'ovineos. 

• But althougli there is reason to think that this distinction of 
right-hand and left never entered into tlie eontenyilation of the sages 
w'ho gave laws to the Hindfis^ yet they have afforded us no stronger 
proof of their sagacity than in«coneeiving the division of the people 
into several castes. c 

’ Tins particular distinction, however, which we have alluded to, by 
wlionisoever invented, has tunied ovt to he the most baijefiil that 
could have been imagined for the tranquillity of tht; state,^, and the 
most injinrious to the {leace of tlie citizens. ^It has proved tlie per- 
|)otual fountain of disturbance and insun'eetions ainpngst the j^ple, 
and a continued principle of endless jealoivsy and iuijimositv amongst 
all the membei*s of the community. ^ ^ 

Tlie greater number of the Hindfi castes iKdong cither to the 
left-hand or to the rights' Tlie first division consists of the whole tribe 
of the Vaieya^ of tlie Pfmchalaj or bf aiiisans, and of seme 

other mean tribes of the S' 6dras, This hand^also includes tlie most 
infamous of all castes, that of the CMders or ChakiUy who are reckoned 
to be its principal su|)jioi*t.» * ' 

The right-hand has, among its partisans, the most dis^ingtjishcfl 
castes of the S'fidras. Tiuit of the Pariah fbnns it& strongest bid .vark, 
as a proof of which theycTstill gloiy in the title of Valangay Mattdr^ or 
firiends of the Right-haiyl. ^ o 

Tlie fiercest opposition arises out of this separation ; and of all the 
contests to which the jieople are accustomed, tlic battles betw^een the 
tw^i Hands always produce the greatest alarm and the severest evil. 

The Brahma&is, the K^ha^^'asf, a|id several tribes of the S'fidras 
are considered neutral, ^qnd enjoying all the privilegeg and honours 
attached to both Hnnds^ tjR3y take no part with either. Those neutral 
castes are firequently called upon to arbitrate in the fierce dispu{t^s 
between the tw o parties of the Hands. ® *i t, 

•Thejopposition between the Right-hand and the Left-hand arises 
firom certain privilefffes to which they bqth lay claim ; and when any 
encroachment is made by either it is instantly followed by tumults 
which frequently sprhad over whole provinces, accompanied with 
eveiy excess, ‘‘and ‘g^erally with bloody contests. Gentlest of all 
creatures, timid under all other circumstances, hero oijjy the Hindft 
seems to chan|;e his nature. There is no danger« that he fears to 
counted in mamtaining what he terms hi§ right, and rather than yield 
it he is ready to make any sacrifice, and even to hazard his life# .. ' 

I h%ve rq^tedly witnessed instances of thesd popular insurrec* 
tions excited by jthe disputes between the two Hands^ and p^hed to 
such an extreme«df ftiry that the presence of a militi^ force under 
afms had no effect to quiet them, nor even to allay their clamours, or 
|tq|^ their putr^igeous course in what the^ conceive the righ^l cause. 
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I have •known instances of attempts made tlie magisU‘ates to 
sooth these uproars by remonstrances and other means of conciliation, 
and when these have produced no effect they have been obliged to 
resort to nfcasurcs of compulsion. Some shots of miisquetry would 
then be tried, but neither this nor the certainty of its being folIcAvcd 
up with stronger aaeasiires, has the slightest effect in abating their 
iiis^ence. Even when an overwlioftning military force has flilly put 
them down, it is only for the moment* and whenever an opportunity 
occurs they arc instantly up again, ^vithout reflecting on the evils they 
Ibnuerly suffered, or showing the smallest tendency to moderafo their ^ 
*iVjpetuo^B violence. • • 

are Tlie excesses fo which tlio timid, the peaceable Hindu,* 
sometjmes abandons himself ; whilst his bloody contests spring out of 
motives whililf, ^D.aii £u] o])ean at least, would appear frivolous ifnd 
trifliy^ JPorliaps tlie sole cause of the contest is about his right to 
^ w^ear pantoufles ; or whether lie may parade in a palanquin or on horsc- 
Iback, on the day of liis marriage. Sometinles it is the privilege of 
being escorfod by ^med men ; sometimes that of having a trumpet 
• sounding before hiin,*(y?*?lJi^4istiijcfion of being ^accompanied by the 
country music jtt piiL#c ceremonies, l^erhaps it is the ambition of 
having flags of certain colours, or with the resemClances of certain 
deities disphij ed about li^ person oh; such gi*eat occasions. Tliese are 
some of tjjo inqwrt^nt privileges, amongst many others not less so, in 
asse^ing wliieh the* Indians do not scruple occasionally to shed each 
other s blood. 

As^t not uiifrequ^ntly happens that onejjf tlic Hands makes an 
attiick on tlio privileges of the other : tliis occasions a quaft'el which 
soon spreads and 1)(^‘ome.s general, unless it be appeased at its com- 
mencement by the prudence or the vigour of the magistrate. 

I may perhaps bo thought to l^pve said quke enough of tlie ettei'ts 
of tin's direfiif distinction of right-liand«anfl left. But I may be per- 
mitted to rchlto one instance at u^iieh I nfVself was present. Tlie 
)ute was between the, caste of Parialis antrthe Cobblei*s, or Chakili, 
and prod ucedj such dreadful tH>nsequeiices through the wliole disti'icr 
where it hamKiiied, that many of the peaceable inhabitants luni begun 
to remove their eftbets and to leaw, their villages fur a place qf greater 
safety, with the same fcelingj^ as when the country sees an impending 
invasion of a Malirata anny, and with the same^dread of savage treat- 
ment. Fortunately in this instance, matters did not come to an 
extremity, lus tlie principal inhabitants^of the district sdiisonably came 
forwaixl to mediate between these vulgar castes, and were just in time, 
by good managemeitt, to disbanck the armed ranks on botli sides that 
only .waited the sigqal of battle, * . 

pne would not etisily guess the cause of this dreadful commotion. 
it afrOBQ fowootli ^om a Chakili, at a public festival, sticking red 
flowers !n his turban, which the Pariahs insisteil tliaUnone of his caste 
right to wear* 



CHAP. II. 

AOVAKTAGKS RESCLTING THE DIVISION OF CASTES. 

*Them are many persons tliat have thoimht so little about th^^ 
^nius and character of the different ifiitions tnat i^eopl© tJio i^arth.; 
thfe influence of education, of religion, of climate, of food, ujion ftieir 
manners, desires, and custonis ; that they aie astoiTished how ^jelngs* 
radically of the same natime and of the siin.e feeling#, frtbuld so • ex- 
ceedingly differ from each other. Biieh men ait^ trjunnicll^l the 
prejudices of education. They can see i^dhing well ordered but in the * 
emlization and culture of' their own country. Kvery thing tliero^ being* 
on a good system, they dt*sire to put all nations of^ie earth on the same, 
footing ; ana whatever 4oes not ialWAv khi i i — f *! i^\r limits, is denounced ' 
by them as barbai’ous or vMiciikuis. Tluy not i»onsider that, 
though the nature of man is universally the saim^, it is nevertheless 
subject to be modified by the eiretKiistances of tlie countrv, by the cli- 
mate, the education and prejudices incident to eaefe people ^ and that 
the rules laid dowii and followed in one iiation would be subvers{ve of 
another. ^ • 

I have heard inantv individuals, otfierwise^of great judgment, so 
full of the prejudices they harl brought with tlu in from Euro|io, as to 
decide most erroneously (according to my i>jnnioh)'on the subject of 
mi^ltiplied divisions of the Hindd castes. Tliis distinction appeared to 
them, not only as not promoting the g(K>d of society, but also asridicu- 
lous, and calculated nwrelyUb oppress and disunite the nn^nbers of the 
state. • 

For my part, liaving been in a si^uition to obsenc the eharacliy 
pf the Hindis, and having livixl amongst foi majp^ years^ as a 

friend, I have formed an ojiinion upon this subject altogeuier opposite. 

1 consider the institutioTi of castes atiKuigst the Hiiidd nations as tlie 
happiest effort of the^r legislation ; and I fim well convincAx! that if the 
people of India never, sunk into a«state of barbarism, and if, when 
almost all Eurppe was plunged in that drearj' gulf, Irulia kept up her 
head, preserved ahd extendi the scienexjs, the arts an<i civilization ; it 
is wholly to the distinction of castes that she is indebted for that higli 
cclebritj'. 

We have it in our power to form some judgment of what'the 
fiindffs would degenerate to, if the restraint of tin; division, the<rules 
and the ^police of castes were abolished, by considering what ihfe 
Pariahs o{ Indiit ore; who, being exempt from all restrictions of 
lipQour and sluutne^ which so strongly influence the other castes, ^’csiShi 
and witnont reserve abandon themselves to their nktural pro* 
f)elisdie^. • ’ ^ • 
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Eveiy tnamwba carefully oonaidere the uharH^tet .and Sonducfc of 
auch a oloas of men aa thia, being the moat inuTOroua of kll^ I 'think 
will agree witli me, tlmt a state consisting mtir^y of anch menfben 
could not long eOduro^ and could not fail Uy decline very quickly into 
the worst degree of barbarism. For my own part, whd know^the 
inclinations and seutiinents of this sjiccics of men, I am persuaded that 
a nation of Pariahs, left to themsc‘lves, would speedily becomd worse 
tluin tlio liordes of cannibals tliat wander in tlie deserts of Africa, ain! 
would soon fall to the devouring oPeach other. ^ 

, • • lam no le^s convinced, that the Hindus if they were not restrain-# 
dd withiii the bounds oT decforaiu and of subordination by means of 
the bastniT, whicli assign to every man his emjdoyment, and by reguia-* 
tions pf j)olice suited to each imlividiial ; but were witliout any curb 
fit to cheek •flitin, or any motive for applying one, would sdon 
u;liat the Pariahs are, or worse ; and the whole nation sinking 
of course into the most fcarfu4 anarc'hy, India, from the most polished 
"of all countries, would IxHfunc the most barbarous of any ui>on cartli. ^ 

• The logislatori6^^||India set on^ from thdt grand principle which 
has been recognised h^iir'J^IIP.inWent legislatcg's, tliat no man is to be 
permitted to be uside.^ to tlio commonxAnilth. BiiUthey saw, at the 
samd time, that tlu* |)eoplc lor whom tlicy acted were naturally so indo- 
lent, and that this pro}H»#sity \^as sA^gnaitly^aggi'avated by the climate, 
that^nnh^.^ every individual had a profession or employment rigidly 
im[)C|ed, the stato^'ould not exist, but must quickly tumble into the 
most deplorable luiarchy, and end in savage j^arbarisin. 

Tlr>s(? legislators^, being also well awar^ of the danger of all in- 
novatimis in matters jxditieal , or spiritual, and being tiesirous to 
establish durable and inviolable rules for the diflerent castes into which 
they divided the Hindd people, could find no surer basis of an orderly 
government than tluj two grand foundations of religion and |>oHcy. 

Accordingly we find hardly {qiy oT their civil observances that arc 
not combined with .some ndigious mixture^ Jutlier as tlie motive or the 
Wiject Every tliitig, 4ii sliojit, is blended witli superstition ; whether 
it 1)0 the mai^or of saliitatioif, the mode of dress, the shape and colour 
of the clorfios, the platung of their trinkets and othft* ornanftnts, tlie 
manner of erecting their houses* and other buiklings ; the side where 
the fire place is to stand, of where the househokl utensils ; and even 
die rules of civility and [Hiliteness* which they arc called on te observe. 

I have closely viewed their customs and observgnces for more than 
fifteen years, and I have scarcely refharkal any one, however simple 
or indiilFerent, or, I may add, fi|^hy and disgusting, tliat liad not super- 
st^ion eitlier for its motive <fr end. Nothing is left luiregulatcd among 
them and the foundation of all their regulations is religion, 

y do not imaifine that Pariahs will, on the whole, bo foun({ to be more ImmonU 
in their habito than any other tribe of liindihk ^ * 

^ Some of the Abbe's statements, (and the eV^rfbneo of Eniotteans ccfn- 

Anns themS seem to shew that the Hindds ore Air being \monf the most pdlilhed 
nations of flic earth. 
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^ It is thus that the Hindtls hold all their customs as •sacred and 
iiidisj^^tisable^ because being imited witli religion they partake of its 
sacred and inviolable quality. 

, The same distinction of castes existed amongst the Egyptians as 
amongst the Hindis ; and in both, the trade or employment was im- 
mutable from fatlier to son, and no man, in either Country, could exer- 
cise two professions. ^ 

There was this <lifference, ho>vever, between the Eg}q)tian n uiiu 
the people of india, that amongst the former, all einplojnnents, to th^ 
*^’erv lowest, were held equally in esteem, and it would have beSn * 
highly eenshrable in any man to ti*eaf contemptuously;,j>ers(^s in|aft^‘ 
trade that contributed to the general good whereas, amofigst. tlie, 
Hindds, there are certain employments to whicli prejudice or perhaps 
more powerful reasons have attached such ignominy/ that tlios*? Svho 
practice them are universally despise<l and looked dfAvn upon the 
castes that move in a higher sphere. 

It must be remarked, however, that the* four great employments 
without wdiich a civilized state the soldier, the* 

agriculturist, the merchant, apd the weaver, arq^^eld in honour through 
India, All casteS, from the Pariah up to the Brdhman, may exercise 
iuiy one of the tlu’ee first ’\^dthout disgrac^e ; and e>'eii tlie lust is not des- 
})i8ccl by the better castes amongst Ihe S'udraji, 

This same division of the people mih) tribes ^^vliicJi we observed 
among the Hindds,' subsists to the present time among the Arabs, and 
probably may liave been common to all nations \f\ ancient times. 

Seveial other ancient legislators seem to have emjdoyed the divi- 
sion of the people into tribes as the groundwork of the civilization 
which tliey wished to introduce. Ceerops divided the people of Athens 
int6 foul* tribes or^ classt^^s, wliich were afterwards subdivided into ten 
more. The great legislator tSol(ui rc^sjiected this division, und confirm- 
ed it in many particulars, r ^ ^ 

Numa Poinpilius saw" no better method (juieting tlie^jcalousif t 
and animosities which subsisted amongst 4hf pt'ople whoni^hegovemed, 
‘composed chiefly^of Romans and Sabines, than the di^ilron of the 
whole intQ classes or q^sies. Tliis division had the desired effect ; and 
those two communities when combined into one national ma^s forgot 
their disqprdani: interest and thoiigld no longer but of what conconied 
the caste or class. 

• C 

Those who were admirers of this plan of divitlniga pcojde into 
tribes could not but perceive that in proportion as the distinction into 
classes is firmly established in any sficie^, so much the more com- 
pletely may order and good arrangement be introduced amongst thei9, 
togetfier with the facility of directing them and preservati<^ of 
good moi'^ls. • • 

And in trutlf is the influence of this artificial order, and ^tbe 
(jaste^ amongst the Hindfts, which make the whole tribe 
feel the faults of one member as reflecting disgrace on the rcSt as long 
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• 

as' thl|r remain unpunishckl. Tlio caste is thus obliged to talle justice 
into its own hands, for tlie purpose of avenging its honour ‘and io re- 
strain within the bounds of good order all the individuals that c«mjx)8e 
it. For every caste has its ancient customs, agreeably to which, like 
the patriarchs of old, it can inflict the severest punishment upon the 
guilty. 

•thus, in several tribes, adultery is punished with death. Toung 
. women and widows who allow themselves to be seduced, and the 
seducers also, suffer the same punishfhtnt. * ^ 

• * *Tlie magnificent teijiple of Kdnehi-puram (Conjeveraui)^ in the 
OaViii^tic, ap imy^ense structure,* is said to have been erected at the 
* charge of*a very wealthy Brahman who was convicted of intercourse 
vi/ith a woman of tribe of the Parialis. flis own caste condemned 
him to expiatchiji crime by this enormous sacrifice ; although it wsEs 
not infiicted so much tf) punish the crime as the meanness of conde- 
syending to so unworthy a parkier. 

There arc many other faults of a seanflak)iis natui'c on which the 
piste has a right to datjmi me, a nd liot only against the perpetrator 
but Sll those who may li^i bcftfi^'hi^^abettop : so*that it may be affirm- 
ed that it is the influence of custom in tlic caste that pteserves morali- 
ty among the^Hindlin, rc^jresses tJieir vices, ^and prevents the nation 
from sinking into barbarisHi. • * « 

T!io good police^ and the i^vise sentifficnts inculcated on tlie great- 
er nuAber of the tribes, form not only a powerful raiypart to keep up 
the Hindfl nation in a j^ato of civilization, but*scrAe to counterbalance 
in a cciiain degree the evil cftccts wliieh a rPligion that en^oiu'ages 
vi(?e and the de[)ravity of morals by all its ceremonies would certainly 
occasion, if it were not counteracted by the sentiment of the people. 

In India, whore the Princes live in extreyie inc^olcnce, and taJe 
little pains to make their people hapfty by tl» reign of justice and good 
morals, tluTc jyv no other means of •attaining* tins end and of presorv- 
iiiKjjgood ol^ler but l)y the authority and cuSk>ms of the castes. The 
W(^st of it is tliat in man5’ eascj^^his authority is not sufficiently exten- 
sive, while in^nany others it is employed in animadverting upon 
transgressions of frivolous rih^ii ratjicr than in ijxtirpating real crimes, 
for which a culpable indulgence is too frequently * 

This authority of the castes likewise forms ^aVlefimeo against the 
abuses which despotic princes are ready to commit. Sometimes one 
may see the tnulcrs through a whole cay ton shutting tip* their shops, 
the farnierg abandoning their labours in the field, the different work- 
men and artisans quitting tlioir booths, l)y an ordo^li'oin the cjasto, in 
consequened of some deep insult which it had sufteiro from a governor 
or Some other person in office.^ 

Jusf 80 ||Ca 8 to is arbitrary, visiting j^ictty cieviations of its ab|nM rules heavily ^and 
ovinodii|ing>iiyu piTencos, while it is notonously partial in the ii%c of«its terrible authority. 

f Tha^l^fuitei institutions may work in India mischiefs afialoedhs to those causA 
hy the oneniidM trades-unions in Euro||k. 
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vf society ocmtmue at aistaml until the indll^iy la 
BQgpi^^Q^ Ihe ii^ustiee ateiiied &r^ at till the p9§siul^ oa^ has 
an aowmmodatiou ni . • ^ 

. Anothei* important aclvantage mrisin^ from tlie diidsion into castes 
is ihe oontinnation of families, and of that species of nobility peculiar 
to the Hindfts, which consists in never contamifiating its blow with 
any foreign mixture. Each individual must unite only with one of his 
own family, or at least of the caste from which he sj^ng. In Iinlia 
the reproac|j will not hold, width* is so often made in Europe, of* fami* 
lies’ becoming debased luul degenerate by unsuitabh^ and ignoble (Wli- 
neetions. A Hindh of a good castcf withoiTt pedigree or^any other 
tables of genealogy but the fact of his being born of tlie cas8^ caif point 
backw'aril to bi,^ exti'aetion for two tliousand Vears^ if he pleases, ’with- 
ifut fear of contradiction* or the slight«*st sii.spi(*iou of a blot in bis 
p^ligrce. He may also, with no other reeomnu'iubition thapjbatof 
being a member of tlie caste, aiul in sm4e of novoi’ty, aspire advance- 
ment ; and Avherever tfe goes be will bo better received and mofc 
courted for an allianoe than o;Lhers in easier circumsttmees, but of 
blood less pure, ^ ^ * • 

There are |omc distinctly and tribes, undoWitcdly, where the purity 
of alliances is not so naiTowly scriitinizefl. I3ut this laxity i.s»consi- 
dered as derogatory, and as an < 4 pen violatio|i of proprieiV v and it so 
univei*sally concleinned that tl^psc who* are gnilty 4 >f it con^al it as far 
as they are able, ^hat they may avoid tl7e ]>ublic •liaine it woultf bring 
upon them. * ^ ^ ^ 

I might be justifi^^l in asserting furrlier, fliat it is by tlM? divivsion 
of castes that the arts*? are jireserved in India ; and tliero is no reason 
to doubt that they would arrive at perfection tficro, if the avarice oF 
t^e rulers did not rOrttrain the [progress of the people. 

It was witlf this flew that tlw? Egyptians wore so ^trictly flivided 
Into tribes, because (as Bossubt ohservi's) their wise legislators per- 
ceived that by such mojijift all tlie arts and tnules would &rr*^ve at])ovfec- 
tion ; and that a person would Icari^ to dti. that well wliieli ho fcad 
■alwavs had before his eyes, and which 4io liad becni cc instantly practis- 
ing frmn his infancy. 

Tlife high perfection in art and manufacture would undoubterllv 
be attained by a people so patient and mdustrioa*^ as the Hindils, if it 
were not perpetually 5[5hecked by that avarice of their great, men which 
I have berortt alJufled to. For as soon as it is known that au artist of 
great skill exists in tiny distrtct, he is immediately carried off to the 
palace of the ruler, wliere he is shut up for life^and compelled to toil 
without r6missioi|||nd with little recompense. ^ 

This practice, >vhidh is c;ommon through all the proviucei^ of 
In^a that are ^subject to princes, cannot fail to o:ltinMish all iiltlus^ 
awto deaden emulation. It may therefore bo cousitlered asAho prin- 

- ^-4 ^ 

* * 9 Hone but tbe xnAit mechanical hieW been pmerved, mid theffe efgu have retro- 
ign^ed. , * 
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dpal and p6iitof>» jiw> oid^ oaus^ which t}|9 ^ple nio 

far behind othw tudJoliH-whom they have p«€«i&ded 

in cwilizatioB : for their artiatg and workmen 4 «*ife cBdtowcd wi^h 
tority and in<ki8tryi |)erhap8 in a superior degree to the Europeans* ** 

In the countries that arc under the govenfment of Europcahs^ 
where the workmen •arc paid according to their merits, I have seen 
mtmf articles of furniturii executed by^lie natives so exquisitely that 
• they would have been oniameiital in the most elegant mansion. Yet 
no other tools were employed in tlie manufacture but a’ha^phet, a saw, 
onef a plane, of so rude ^construction, that a Eui’opean artisiin coUld 
noVSi^vc itijed thjjpi. • 

In tlfose parts, J lia\^ known travelling goldsmiths, who, with no 
impleimmts biit^ what they carried in their njovoaljle booth, consisting 
of a snuill anvil, d ci ucible, two or three hammers, and files, woidtl 
execnitP widi sf) siTnple*an a]>[)aratus, toys as neat and well finished as 
any tliat could be ])rought from distant couiitries at a great exj>cnse. 
To what pei’fection might not such men arri\'o, if tlioy were instructed 
/ro'm their infancy fit masters^ instead Of being guided by the 

simjfle dictates of natui*e^‘ ^ ^ 

Ip order to form a [)r()per idea of wliat tlie Hindu* iwe capable of, 
in arts and maiiiifacftin^s, if their natural industry were properly en- 
eoiifaged, it is only neces4hry tfj^go irfto the work-shop of one of their 
weavers, ot’ ])ainters* on cloth^ and t») attend minutely to the humble 
machiileiy with whi(^i they i^xeeute those beautiful nmsliusand match- 
loss cloths which are every whore admired, and constitute tlie finery of 
Europe. • In p<?rfornnng those iiig(?iiious labiuirs, tlie workman em- 
ploys his feet as mue^j as Ids hands. * 

On the other hand, tln^ weaving loom, the whole a}>paratus for 
spinning the thread before it is woven, and all the utensils necessa^j' 
for his trade, •are so few and simple, that^ alfogethci’ they form no 
heavy lotid for man to earry ; and is no uneommon thing to see one 
of^h CSC artisans who maiuitiu^ture the spleiuljd works we have meu- 
tidned, moving from onen illagi^to another, hearing on his back every 
thing that is rfi^eessary for dbmmoncing his work the moment he 
arrives. • 

Tlieir paintings on eloth^ which arc not les.^ admired than their 
works of the loom, are performed with means as little^ <*omplicated. 
Three or four bamboos u> stretch the cloth, two or throe pencils to 
apply the colours, a few bits of a broken disli to hold tjie ^{laints, and a 
piee^ of stone to grind them, are tlieHjiily iinjflements of the cloth 
painter. # ^ 

^ *1 will now venture one political reflection on the advantagi&s pix>- 
duce^by the division into castes. Jn India,* paternal authority is but 
littlo respected ; and* the jiaronts, partaking of tlie indolence so preva- 
lent ovel* all the country, are at little pains to inspire* into their chil- 

r This exceptional practice of tjnumicat Hindik Rajas ^annht be Uie muse of the 
stagnation which the abbe acknowledges to exist : caste,, the pgfcriiler. is the neiil 
cause. 
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ilren thal; filial rov^reriec which is the greatest blessing in a family^ by 
preshfving the siil)oixliiiation necessary for domestic peace and tran- 
quillity, The affection and attachment between brothers and sifters, 
never very ardent, almost entirel)^ disappears as soon as diey are mar- 
Alter that event, they scarcely ever meet, unless it bo to quarrel* 

Tbe ties of blood and reljitionship are thui^ too feeble to afford 
that strict union, and that feelbig of mutual support which are requir- 
ed in a civilized state. It became neeessaiy therefore to unite them 
into great corporations, where iSio members have a common interest in 
supporting and defending one another. And, to make this system 
effectual, it was requisite that the (connection which bound tliem toge- 
ther, should be so intimate and strong as tliat nothing cai? possibly 
dissolve it. * ' ‘ 

Tliis is precisely the object which the ancient legislators of India 
have attained by the establishment of the different castes. ^ Thfy have 
thus acquired a title to glory without' cxamj)lc in the anUals of tbc 
world ; for their work has endured even to our clays, for thousands of 
years, and has remained almost w ithout change ^brough the succession 
of ages and the revolictions of empi reS."" *" ""Cfr ton have the Hinclfis Sub- 
mitted to a foreign yoke, and have been subdued by people of difiereiit 
manners and customs. But the endeavours of their conquefors to 
impose upon them their' own motlcs have uniformly failed, and have 
scarcely left the slightest trace behind them.^ “ 

The authority maintained by the castes has every where prftscrv'od 
their duration. This authority in some cases is very large, extending, 
as w^e hay'e already observ ed, to the punishmenV of death. A few years 
ago, in a district through which I was passing, ^ man of the tribe of 
BAjaputras, put his omi daughter to death, with the approbation of the 
people of his caste, and the chief men of the place where he resided. 
His son would have slVared the same fate if he had not^ made his es- 
cape ; but no f>erson imputed any blame to tlie B4japutra. 

There are several offences, real or imaginary , whioii the castes 
have tlie power of punishing capitally.* 

• A pariah who should disguise his real caste, and, uKxing with ffie^ 
Br4hmaqs or even witii the ^ ddras, should dare to eat with them or 
touch their food, would be in danger oftlosiiig his life. He would be 
overwhelmed -with blows on the §pot, if he were disrjovered. But a 
capital pimishment, inflicted under such circumstances, would not be 
considered as*a judiqjal act, but rather as proceeding from m imme- 
diate feeling of indignation, as a burst of zeal or noble fmaticism ; of 
which we have some examples in tha history of the Jews. 

But, though the punishment of dea^ is authorised in certaiir 
by some of the <?a%tes, it is inflicted but seldom. J^gnominious p^|nish- 

-^-a ! ; ; — 

f* All is mergedfij caste feeling. 

< That is : casti ha/ prevented the Hindus from afaiUng themselrea of the o]:^r- 
tdlilties alTorddd tUicm of%cqairiiig the sciences, arts and civilization of naflCttif with whom 
hare ^ome into contact. 
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mentfi are more common ; such as shaving the heafls of lewd ^^^en. 
Sometimes the criminals arc forced to stand for several li^urs. in 

C oco* of the chiefs of the caste assembled, with a basket on their 
filled \tith Ccartli ; sometimes they are set upon an ass with thjbir 
face towards the tail. On some occasions their faces are smeared with 
cowdung ; or the co'M is stripped froxyi those who have the right to 
weap it. At times they are expelled Aom the tribe ; or some other 
mark of ignominy is inflicted." ^ 


w Mo^ than twenty yea% of a somewhat intimate intercourse with Hindus have 
led me to a very different conclusion from the Abbe in regard to the effects of caste on the 
well-being of the people Gf 8outh India. 

He attributes the preservation nnd extension of the arts, sciences and civilization 
among the Hindiis to caste; yet this work shews, what is notorious enough, that these have 
not flourhdicd, but rather declined, during the last thousand years. * 

Nor will it Ikj })ossiblc to shew that the arbitrary distinctions of caste are similar to 
the divisions into tribes among the Egyptians and other nations. 

„ origiiAl division into castes by the Hindu legislators has become obsolete, for the 
Kshatriyas and Vaisj^s are now*hanlfy be found. The multitudinous subdivisions of 
the Brahmans, ^ud/lis and of the various communities who arc excluded from the pame of 
Hindu by the upper castes, have originated in local circumstances, and have their real 
foundation in the instinct of segregation so peculiar to the j)A)pl,e of India. Ifething is 
too slight to become the occasion for a ^paratiou of the different parts of a tribe or family 
into communities, which refuse hencefortn to intermarry or to associate on terms of intimacy. 

Patriotic, enlarged and comprehensive feelings of benevolence, or cx|mnded views of 
social and moral obligations, are rendered impossible by this pcmiciouj sy^em. 

From this work even, it is abundantly manifeslatlmt Hindi! caste sets up impassible 
barriers to social progress, upholds immutable distinctions by arbitrary and absurd laws, 
•which are enforced by irresjiiDnsfldo anthoril^, maintains a standard of right and^wrong 
entirely indepcmlant of the essential principles of moral science, and disunites and 
we^mi^ho whole people so as to render them any easy pny to every invader. 

The* Abb6 himself bears witness to the fact that customs however disgusting and de- 
grading Ire perpetuated by some castes, and viewed, if not with complacenc>% yet witb 
l^erfect tolet^tion, by their neighbours, simply because they are in accoifianct with the law 
of tlm caste. 

ua!& and its offspring varakham or Mlmdi (custom) are uiong goie greatest 
dvanc^.to all good in India. 
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EXPULSION FROM THE CASTE. 

• 

^ Of all sorts punishment, tho* most severe to a HiiulA is that of 
being cut oft' and excluded from his caste. ,Tlic right of inflicting* ft. 

• belongs to tlie Gn?His of whom we slfall afterwards speak ; <*r, 
there are none, it is assumWl by' the chiefs ^ bclonghig to*tlie Body, 
These may generally be found in every district of nfoderate exteytj and 
recourse is had to them in all cases relating to the |>i)li<^o of the (»aste. 
They are assisted in their office by the elders or principal 4nerv^pf the 
place where they are coitsulted. 

Expulsion from the; caste, which is the penalty inflicted on those who 
are guilt}" of inft'inging the accuctomed rules, ‘^^^ of any otlier offence 
which would bring disgrace, on thc*\rihFfifi^^ remaituxl unavengeff, is 
in truth an insitppoi*table punishment. It is a kind of civil excommu- 
nication, which debars the linhappy object of it ‘from all interboursQ 
whatever with his fellow creatui\>s. He is i\ man, as it were, dead to 
the world. He is no longer in the society of nien. By^ losing his 
caste, the Hindu *is bereft .of friends and relations, and often pf wife 
and children, who wdllVather forsake him than share in his miserable 
lot. Ne one dares to eat with him, or even to' pour liim out droj) of 
water. If he lias marriageaiile daughters they are shunned. No other 
girls can be approached by his son.s. Wherever lie appears, ho is 
scorned and pt>inted at as an outca.st. If he sinks undm* the grievous 
curse, his bodv suffdlxHl to rot oji xha pla(‘e wliefe la; dies. 

Even if, in losing Jjis caste, he could de.scend into an inferior one, 
the evil would be less. *But he lias no .such resource. ^ AjSWlra little 
scrupulous as he is about honour or c^lelh'aw, woidd scorn to givefthis 
daughter in marriage even to a Brahnfan tlui> degi adt:.’^ If he cannot 
re-establish himself irj^ his own caste, he must sink into the infamous 
tribe of the Pariah, ‘or mix with jiersons whose cjisto is cquivowil. Of 
this sort there is IK) scarcity wherever ^tho Etn*(»peans abound. But, 
unhappy is he who trusts to this • i^source. A Hindil of caste may be 
dishonest anci cheat ; but a Hindft without caste lia> always the re- 
putation of a rogue.* * 

The exclusion from the caste js frcquoiith; put in force wdthonto 
much* ceremony ; sometimes even out* of hatred or caprice. Tliese 
cases happen wdicn indif iduals, from whatever motive, refuse, iff wliole 
or for j:ho grejiter part, to assist at the marriages or funerals tof an^" 
one of their relations or friends, or to invito, on such occasions of their 
own, those tha^ ha^e a right to bo present. Persons excluded this 
•way never fisdl to^commence proceedings against those who have ofter- 

S i theyn^the, insult, demanding reparation for their womRled honour. 
CTcb instances arc commonly* terminated by arbitration,* and in that 
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case the excfuHion is not attended with the hateful •and 
q lienees before described. * 1^1^ i 

• It is not nce(»ssary that offences aj^ainst the usages Caste 

should be eilher inttnitional or of great magnitude. It to 

my kn<»wl(i<lge not Jong ago that some Brfihmans who live in my 
luijghboiirhood, having been convicted of eating at a public entertain- 
meitt with a S'lldra, disguised as a Bri^nnan, were all ejected from the 
custt‘, and did not regain adini.ssiim into it withouj: undergoing an 
mtiiiitc ninnhiT of ceremonies both tr?)ublesomo and expulsive. . 

1 witiK'sscd an example of this kind imire unpleasant than what I 
liavN alliuk'd to.*^ In tlu) cash* of the Idiayar, the parents of two farni-* 
lies had met and (Uitc^rnMiiod on the union of a young man and girl of 
th(‘ii; ftuniber.^ T4u. usual pi'escnts were offered to tlie young woman, 
and otlna* ceremonies p(*rformed which are ecpii valent to betrothing 
amoiS^ns* After these proceedings, the young man died, before the 
<iiiu‘ ajipoiiited for accomplishing tlie maiTiage. After his death, the 
panaits of the girl, who w as still vmy young, ^married her to another. 
This was against t!u%ayi^s of the eadte, w hicli eoiKhmin the betrothed 
girt to remain a «state i(T!wvhoo(l, alt^jougll•tlu) husband for whom 
she w’as destined di(‘s liefore marriage*. Aeeoi’dingly all who had 
assiste'd at tli^' ceremony or who had be(*n yrese^nt at it, wore cut off 
fntm the caste*, and no oit* w^oiiiel attfrw%'ir(ls form any connection w'itli 
th<‘mi Ltiiig aitvf this Iia] 4 |)en(*d, 1 s;nv some of tin* individuals, 
ailvaiifed in ag<‘, wfio remaiii(‘el in a seilitary state feti' tliis reason alone. 

Anther ineiele'iit i)f tliis kind e>ee*urs tolne, whi<*h w'as rather of 
a more serious complexion than the ])rcee*eH1ig. Elewem lirahmaiis, 
in trave*lling, ha\*ii)g passeid through a country ilesolate:*d by w^ar, 
arrive’d at haigtli, e'xliaiisted by hunger and fatigue^ at a village^ which 
contrary to their e‘xpeH*tation, tlie*y tbiuid de'se'rteel. Tliey had brought 
wuth them a Jiiiiall portion of riee',4nit the\ice>!ilel fiiift nothing to boil 
it in but the ve*ssels tliat w'e*re in house of the w a.slier-man of the 
village*. T<> Bnilmiaus, e?veu to toucli themfjvoulel have bee.*n a defile- 
i^'iit almeist iimiossibk# te) efliiee*. But being pressed witli hunger 
they bound o^^ [motlie*r to stt*reey by an eiatli, and then boiled their 
ri<*o in one? ed* the pots, w^hieh they had previously waslieal a liundred 
times. Onei of tliem alone abstaniexl from the »ej)ast and as soon as 
they reached their home, h5 accused the otlier ten betbre the chief 
Br&hraans of the tow n. Tlie nun^iir quickly spread. An assembly is 
held. The delinquents are summoned, and commollgd to appear. 
They bad bc*en already apprised of tl» diftieiiltj' in w hich they wore 
likely to be involveil ; and when called upon to answer the cliargo, 
they unanimously protested, ^is they had previously coneortedy that it 
W 4 il the accuser only that was guilty of tlie,faiilt which he had laid to 
thei\; charge. Wh^ch side was to be believed ? AVas the testimony of 
ftne man to bo taken against that of ttm ? Tlie result xvas, tbftt the ten 
foftlimjlns wx'ro declared innocent, and the accuser ,J>eing found guilty, 
>i^s*bxpelled with ignominy from tlic tribe by tHe diiofs, wdio thoiigli 
they could* scarcely doubt of, his innocence, yet could ^ot help beiiii,; 
offended with the disclosure ho^nade.. 
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From what hsA been said, it will no longer be surprising that the 
Hindis should be as much attached to their castes as the gentry of 
Europe are tp tlieir rank. Prone to abusive altercation, they use. the 
mpst unmeasured language to each other, and instantly forget it : but 
if one sliould say of another that he was a man oyt of caste, it would 
be an injury that could admit of no piurdou. ^ 

From this attacliment to ^[^te arises that which they cntcitain 
for their customs, which may be ^aid to constitute dieir whole police. 
It is an attachment wliich is oiPEeii more powertul tlian the desire of 
life ; and in certain cases death would appeal;, the lighter evil ; as, for 
example, in eating food dressed by th^i Pariahs. I li^iyc seen oxap' pies 
of this feeling ; and if I have met with still n^ore instances of the con- 
trary, these were at least concealed. \ ^ 

Upon the same principle, we are to account for the hatred and 
contempt which the Hindfis bear to all other nations and partlttiilarly 
the Europeans. Tliese^from being but Httlo acquainted with the 
usages of the natives, of out of carclcssnoss, openly violate tliem upon 
all occasions. They never shewc the smallcjit sire to conciliate the 
regard of the people ftmon^ whonf the^iv.:;„]^y making any sacrifice 
to tlieir prejudices. But wnat the Hindd conceives to be the greatest 
indignity is their taking J^ariidis for tlieir servants, or keeping women 
of that abomina>)le caste. The proud Hincl^, on observing tliis, im- 
mediately concludes, as his habits and education lead him Sx) dci^ that 
master and servarft, husband and wife are all of oiie tribe, and tliat all 
Europeans are of the vHe caste of the Pariah ; because, according to 
their nodons. Pariahs aione would admit other Parialis into%ieir ser- 
vice. Their principles, however, do not hinder theip, upon this point, 
to act with the lowest submission when their interest requires it 
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RESTORATION TO T^E CASTE. 

After exclusion from the caste, 4lie individual may be reinstated, 
in several cases. When the exclusion nas proceeded from liis relations, 
tf^e* culprit, after gaining the prhieipal members, prostrates himself in 
a hT^il>le*|iostiir<is^beforc his kindred assembled on the occasion. He 
then jsubihits to the, severe rebukes which they seldom fail to adminis- 
ter, oi» to tlio and other corporal chastisement to which he is 

sometimes exjioseJl, or discharges the fine to which he may be con- 
demiK^; and, aft^r shedding tears of contrition, and making solemn 
pr()mis(‘s to efface, by his future good conduct, the infamous stain of 
liis cxplusioii from the caste, he makes the SashJldngainj or prostration 
of the eight members, the asser'ibly. This being completed, he 
*is d^larcd fit to hp rcins^;d o? liis^ibe. * 

wo shall oft(m have occasion to make mention of the Sd$hian» 
gam in the coyrse of this woi*k, it is i^ow proper to give a definition of 
tho*w'onl. It signifies liftrally ’ triVA eight 77iembe^s of the hodg; 
bccauio wlfcn it is performed, tlie feet, the knees, the kdly, the stomach, 
the liea^, and the arms must touch the ground. This is the greatest mark 
of reverence that can be^iven. It is used no \\dl^re but in the presence 
of those ^ wlami an alsoluto and unlimited fleferciice is due. This 
reverence is made gnj^y before the higlu‘st personages, such as kings, 
gurus, and others of lofty rank. A child occasionally performs it 
l^efore its fatlicr ; and it is common to sec it practised by various castei 
%f Hiiidfis in pfesence of the Brahmans. , 

lliis sign of roveroneo is not confined to t]>o Hindfis, but is com- 
mon to sevinral ^)ther nations of Asia ; which ft>» confirmed by the most 
ancient of all b^ks, tin? Biblcf where this extraordinary mark of 
reverence is caMl by the name* of adoratwn^ even when it is applied 
to mere mortals. It is said in the J^ook of Genesis that Abraham ran 
to meet them from the tent-door, and bowed ^himself toward the 
ground.”* Lot also, rose up, and bowed himself with his face to- 
ward the ground.”! fbe interview with his Brother Esau, Jacob 

bowed himself to the ground seven times, until he# came near to 
his brother.”! In the history of Josoplrl the saine obeisance is more 
than once described. § ^ There are many other passages in scripture 
where this salutation is alluded to, from which it appears thal this 
exti»brdinary degree of respect was employed umongslptlie Chaldeans, 
Egyptians, and other ancient people commemorated in the sacred 
wntiftgS,. under circumstances and for purposes exactly similar to 
thoy in v?hich it is still employed to this day in Indic3 * 

• ' ' ■ ■ ' 

* Qen. cha^. xviii. 2. i Qen. chap, xix. 1. 

X Qoq. chap, xxxiii. 3. $ Oen. chap. xlU. 6. chap, xliil 2(r. cha|). t is < 
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. SVhen a mafi is expelled from liis ^ caste for reasons of ^^reiit 
momept, they sometimes slightly burn his tongue with a piece of gold 
made hot 5liey likewise apply to difteront parts of the l)ody*iroii 
sfemps, heated to redness, which impress indelible mrfrks upon the 
skin. In other parts they compel the culprit to walk on burning 
embers ; and, last of all, to ccynplete the purification, he must dyink 
the PanchatjQvyam ; a word ^ylneh literally signifies the five tJfnujs^' 
proceeding froin the cow ; namely^ milk, butter, curd, dung, and urine, 
all mixed together. This is d' term not to be forgotti'ii, as it will 
frequently occur in the course of this woj'k. The last of tho*fivt: 
things, namely the urine of the cow,*is held to be tjj 4 > most 'etfiep-jiduj- 
'of any for puritying all imaginable uneloapness.*^ I liavc often seer 
superstitious Hindil, accompanying thest? anjnials when, in tin 
pasture, and watching the moment tor receiving th^* urine as it tell, ir 
vessels which lie had brought for that purj)osC‘ to carry it lu-^’ue in r 
fresh state ; or catching it in the hollow of his hand to hedew his ilift 
and all his body. A^dlen so used it removes all external impurity ; 
and when taken intehially, wjliieh is very oq^mmon, it cleanses af 
within, o r ^ , 

The cerdfnony of the Paiichagavyam being closed, tlie persor 
who had been expelled ^nust give a grand entePtainmCjiit. If he be.x 
Brahman he g?ves it to the Brdbmans, wht) flock to it from all parts 
or if he belong to another caste, those that belong- to it art* Iiisiguests 
This finishes the^ whole ceremony, and he is then restored t 9 all hij 
privileges. 

TI.ere arc certaifi offences, however, Si> heinous in file eyes o 
Hindfls as to leave no hope of restoration to, those who have l>eeT 
excluded from their caste for committing them. Such would be tin 
^rime of a Brahman who had publicly niarri(‘d a woman of tlic detest 
ed tribe of tlie' Pariafi.*' , If tlie woman were of any fribc less base, i 
is possible that, after repudiating her, and disclaiming all his childrei 
by her, many acts of jcirifieation an<l a large expenee hiiglit at Icngtl 
procure his restoration. But very diftl/rent would be the ease of one 'tviu 
should be so abandoned as to eat of thd flesh of a cow, Scqjposing the ide; 
of such enormous wickedness to enter into t he heart of a Braliman or 
other Hindft of respectable caste. If such a ])ortentous crime were bj 
any possibility committed, even by compulsion, the abhorred perpetra- 
tor would be beyond all hope of i^edomption. 

When *thoc last Miisalman prince reigned in Mysore, and formec 
the ambitious desire of exteiiHing his religion over all the peninsula o 
India, he seized a great number of Brahmans ,and had them circum- 
cised. Afterwards he made them eat cows’ flesh, in token of rci\0unc 
ing their caste and theii customs. 2^ After the war which libcraled^tha 
peoplg from the yoke of the tyrant, I know that not a few of^ thos< 
who had been forced to become Musalinans, ’made every^* effort, bj 

^ fcA-i , , 

V Manu, chap* xi. 166. ^ Manu^ ch. v. 124. n 

^ 'Manti, ch. xl 171. , y Wilkcp, Vol. III. ch. xxxii. p.* 15. 
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offering large ^surns of money, to be rc-admittcd into their caste which 
tli<y had not abandoned but ‘through force. Assemblies were h^d in 
diffenmt ])arts for examining into this busijiess, and the heads t)f the 
caste out of tVhich they were', formed dc‘cided unanimously that, after 
many ceremonies and expensive purifications, those who petitioned fcr 
re-.Ylmission might b8 cleansed from the complicated pollution con- 
tracted in their communication with t]ic Moors. But when it was 
ascertaiiu'd that those who were circaimcised had been also under tlie 
ne(*essity of eating cows’ flesh, it was*(lecided wdth ofic voice, in all 
thhh- ass(‘mblies, that a pollution of that nature and such a prominent 
crit»^ eouJd by no means admit*of forgiveness ; that it could not be 
• obliterated hy presents, nor by fine, nor by the Panchagavyam. Tliii^ 
di‘cisil)ij was n ot co hfinea to the caste of the Brahmans ; for I know 
well tliat many**S*?[dras in the same situation had no better succesjf, 
and wwip all oblig^ed to continue Musalmans. 

• The Rajaputnis, ns well as the good casl.es among the SMdras, 
are still more difficult than the Brahmans in receiving back those who 
htive been ex])olled. .Ainpngst the for^^ier, indeed, this degrading pu- 
nishftient is not inflicted hj^ufiffn glcavo offences; whcrcjis among the 
latter it is the punishment of slight breaches of their customs. 

• But whatever tlfc caste may be from whi(;h one has been ex])ellJi| 
^nuch cost and many cereiftonic}? are i^'ecjuired to rcinstiito him. Even 

when lie has regainefl his placr, he nevt»r overcomes the scandal. The 
blot eo^itinually remains ; and in any altercation he*may fall into, his 
fonner i^isfortunc is sure to be commemurateefc 
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ANTIQUITY AND.ORIGIN OF THE CASTES. 


Nothing appears to be of greater antiquity than the castes of the 
p Hindus and the customs which pertain to them. Tlie ancient Gre^'k 
and Latin authors who had made n?ention of India, speak of those 
• institutions as the groundwork of Hindi! civilizatio^'establiMied^tfom 
{ime immemorial. Tlie inviolable attachment of that people to. their 
customs is a strong evidence of their antiquity. Tlt’L'y are bred in the 
principal of invariably clinging to their customs,, so tliat any now habit 
is a tWng unheard of among them ; any man attemp*ting t^ iiicPodiice 
one would rouse the whole nation and would be proscribed as a dan 
gerous innovator,® So^diffieult would it be, that I believe it has never 
yet entered into the imaginatio'ft of miy iii^’^igent HindCi. Every 
thing i&lating to their\3ustopis pro&ods ev andds transacted witn 
h^xible nnifonnity, and the minutest paiticulars are treated as of 
l|piost importance ; because they have been taiiglit thjit it is by tlie 
strict nicety with which small matters are attended to that the most# 
momentous concerns are sustained. iVccordingly there is no isiation 
on the earth that^can boast of having kept up for so long a time its 
domestic rules and customs without any perceptible change. 

Some modem philosophical writers among them, such as 
who has written liis perfbraianee in tlie IVIiv^u language ; and 
TiniVElluvar who has written his in the Tamil, are distinguished 
Mghly, and have made the Hindu customs tlie subject of their satire^, 
throwing the sharpest ridicule upon the religion and« habits of the 


^emana^ 


a Tasmin d'eseya chdrah pai^mparyakramhgatah VarhanhmsantaralanaUitasadaehara 
uthyaU. , * • \v 

li^that land whatever institution is derived from ancestral tritoiition of the castes 
whielr are pure, that is pronounced to be a good institution.” 

• • Manu ii. 18. 


sad 


Swakarnta paryutsriiya tuyad anyat kurutS narak. 
Ajndndt aVhavd Idbhat sa hatafi patitd bhavit. 


c 

Com^ilMuller’s antient Sanskrit literature p. 50, 51. 


Grihjra-sutras. 


5 The writings of F^«a are extremely ^i^opular among^thc Telngu people. An 
editioTi # them by that very accomplished Tclugu seholar C. P. Brown, Esrp, with a tnm- 
lation was published in 1829. < Nothing can exceed ^e sweetness and rythm •of 
Venificatiem. The following triplet is a specimen of his style ; 

Am ruchulu vdru^ adratubu okkuti ; 

S^tyaniah^ha viru, aatyam okkati; 

PtuuM^ riahulu vim^ hkdvyundu okkati — 

Divene are the six flavours, the essence one ; ^ 

^ Divehe the conclusions regarding truth, one the truth ; ^ 

, Diverse the excellent sages, theii mental conception Ovu, 
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countiy.^ Hut while these autliors are exercising all their skill and 
raillery in ridiculing the religious ceremonies established in the^ation, 
they nevljr fail to n^coinmend the practice of them, and* are strictly 
attentive to it themselves. The works of the two authors I have nan^ed 
are always read and (juoted with delight by all intelligent Hindus, 
although there be rfot a page in their, writings that does not contain 
satimcal reHeetions aimed at their grxla and the worship and rites of 
the country. ^ 

One of the most artful contrivances made use of l?y the early 
Hitidhs for preserving tlieir customs, has been that of clothing them 
wittsjeeremonies, ^lycli make a strong impression on the vsenses, and 
cpmmunmate soinothingjioly to the practice. These ceremonies are 
I'igorously obs(jjj;^i. It is never permitted* to any one to ti*eat them 
as matters of fbrni which may be practised or omitted at pleasure. Tlxe 
omissi«8ii of any, even of the least imymrtant, w ould not be allowed to 
yass un})uiiished. • 


• c This is not true as the tmly poet of the Tamilian people TiruvaL* 

•luvar^ He was a Pariah, and sl^ fcinsj GjA»ave beep in reli^on jyi eclectic. He had evid^it- 
ly imbibed some of tli€*ideas of*4^^?uains. His worlis seems to me to show that he had 
some knowled}^ of the iiiatitute.s of Manti, and traces of an aequaiiitance with the Chris- 
tian system arc perceptibly here and th’ere. His great friend was ^iUla-Singan^ a sA- 
^aptain, acconlinjf to current traction ; and li««livcd in St. Thome, ^where he ‘must have 
had *opi)ortanitie8 of knowing any foreigners who arrived, and of making himself acquaint- 
ed with|their«habits and fdcMUi. It seqpns certain that Christian missionaries had visited 
St. Thome before Tiruvalfhvar’s time, probably about the tenth ceiftury. 

ButVio ridicule of any Hindu religious customs, or iRdecd more than one or two 
special rcfi^CTiccs to thorn, ao* to be found in his whole w^^rk. The following verso is 
the most express* reference to pojmlar religious practices in the book : shaviii|; the head 
or wearing long locks a^c not needed, if yon forsake what the common consent of man- 
kind reprobates.” 

The shaving of the head is peculiar to the J/ta as wearing the hair long %> 

snny^is of various kiipls. These wear their hair and bem*d lon|^. and arwlistinguished by the 
data (®r<jcDL-) or tong 'matted braid of hair, ithich ^cy^wear t\^'istcd round the top of 
the head. • 

This wortowritlcn by a Pariah, treating of ethical matftrs, and abounding in simple. 
prSticiil, .striking precepts for guubuicc«in the affairs of every day life, with a studious 
avoidance of all reftv’^noe to the llindiia popular religious system and to caste, has had a 
vast influence for good uXi the jHiople of South Indio. 

T subjoin n few of his triplets. • 

1. Save to tho.se who approach the foot of Him with Whom is Majesty and Merer, 

( Andanancr am -f tail 4- an.) the sea of gocMlness, it is hard to rWh the further shore of 
this sen of life.” Chap. I. 8. * 

2. “Tile flute is sweet ” “the lute is sweet” say they, who nener lieard the prattle 

of children of their omi.” vii. 6. • 

^ 3. Is their any restraining bar to love ? The loved one’s tear raises a tempest in , 

the loving soul.” viii. 1. • • ^ 

'4f .like the earth that bears up tfioso who arc (Uggjng into ita bosom, to bear with 
thoi^ who use ua despitefully is tlie highest virtue, xvi. 1. 

, 5. • If ho scrutinize liiS own faults as thoi^h they were those of an encmy,*is there 
any evil apprehended by living man ? xix. 10, 

/S. wwnan Bcparatod from her husband says 

^ This grief of mine buds witli every dawn, blossoms with every rising wi, and evfflr 
erenlng expandi into a full blown flower,” cxxUi. 7. 



* AirrivrtTT ajui oiMoof or ww cattss. 
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Bttl iW origw of ihf castes amongst the Hindis goes hack* to a 
|{iuc^\\ \v\ 5 ;\wr other people, if cre<Iit be jjiven to 

\ive\T scnwnl book*^, in which it^s written that the whole was the w'ork 
* of the Goi\ lirkhma, when he rcplenishe<l tl\jt‘ cailh with inhabitantn. 

, From his head sprung the Br&hmans ; the Kshat^a or Rajas^^oin 
his shoulders ; the V uisya or merchants from \ih Belly ; and the o 6drM « 
oy farmers from his fect,^, 

It is easy to ptTeeive that this talc is a pure allegory, alluding not 
only to the rank w Inch the castes maintain in relatioii to each oi5^e^, but 
also to the different funotions of those wdio compose them. The Brah- 
mans, no doubt, being^generally engaged in the spiritual concerns of 
life, must have hurst from the hVad of the Powxr being the 

attribute of the Rajas who were ordainecl'-l'* ♦he arduous duties of war ; 
from whence cfJuld their origin be derived but fi'om the shoulders and 
aTms of Br&hma ? The Merchants, solely occupied in providing food, 
clothing and other necessaries of life, w ere fto less appropriately drawn 
from the belly of the god : and the plalding S'ddras, doo*ned to the 
humble drudgery the field, were shaken out of his feet^ 


Drojjping this fabiilous origin of the castes, which is familiar to 
every Hindil, their writers give countenance Jo another, which reftTs 
that establishment to the remote aera of the subsiding of the universal 
deluge : for this awful event, which made a newv world, was almost as 
rffstinctly known to th^ Hindfis as to Moses. 

We will revert to thf^ subject hereafter ; but in the meantime wc 
may observe tliat a fa^pous personage, distinguislied by the Hindfis 
under tlie name of was saved from the flood by the aid of a b^, 
together with the seven famous peniteiif.s who will besmemtioned in the 
next chapter. After the flood, this new renovator of the human race, 
discriminated men, as Hindfi authors say, into the different castes which 
still prevail in India*. 

The name Mann deserves notice. Whatever may he the ety- 
mology of the word, the siinilaritv of sound seems to point out Manu 
to be the same ks the Menes ,of the ancient Egyptiaii , and the great 
Noah of tlie Scripture, who stands the highi‘st in eonsidcration and tJic 
most yeiierablc of mankind after Adam.^ 


Madq ii. 31c — 91. Vishnu Purina, ch vi. 

« The refereneS t<i distinctions of caste in the Vedas arc few and er|ui vocal, sknis 
(ftmbtfal wheiheMlicj existed, at least in any thing like the form the^r afterwards Hssurac<I. 
\ .See Tolebrooke, Asiatic reneai^es Vol. VII. 



CHAP. Vi. 

THXV^BULOUS ORtOlM OF THE BRAHMANS* — ON THEllt NAME AND URIOINAD 

FOUNDERS. — CONJECT URES tON THEIR REAL ORIGIN. 

• • 

'Rl« true origin of tlie^ 13rrilnnan.s, as well as that of the other 
tribes, is not d istinctly Wiown ; and we arc therefere reduced 
to fables or mere coSTfcotijiro/ • 

Tke fabulojji^adition which is most current among them is thut 
which derives them from tlio head of Jirahma ; and they draw their 
name flteimhis. STlie otlior casj;es, having sprung from the same stem, 
would seem entitled to bear the same appellation. But the Brahmans 
being the first, and emanating from the noblest part of their common 
father, consider themsplycs exclusively entitled to that sacred name. 

*Tliey also pr^uce o'^J.'^^eTaims to establish* their sole right to this 
venerjjjble title. Tlie Brahmans, they say, w^ere the first^to comprehend 
Brahma in peufectioif ; and having tl^e clearest conception of this gi*eat 
beiflg, it pertains to them t)nly \o cx|)Iaiii his nature alid attributes to 
the other tf ibes. Tfjpy alone* have tlu^ distinguished privilege of perus- 
ing the. books that treat of this divinity ; and, for these and many other 
reasons^jut less conclusive, they assume the luuno of Brahmans. 

But, how ever wtH ^>iindod their pretensions may be to this great 
distinction, certain* it* is, that they derive it fi’oin the w'ord BrS,hma. 
In the scientific languages of tlie country, they are called Brahna'i^a 
from which the name Bracinanes used by the L^tin authors is undoubt- 
edly derived. • * • • 

ABr&lfman is in a very different si tuatiou if om a JRaja, a Vaisya^ 
or^ a Sudra, These are horn ii^ the condition in w’hieh they continue 
to live. But a Briihinan bcc^fmes such only by the ceremony of the 
Cord, which w ill be afteiwvards fullv explained. He is till theii*oiily a 
S'fidra ;and by birth lie possesses nothing that raises liim above the level 
of other men. It is after thlstite that he is called Dwija (twice bom). 
Tlie first birth admits liim to the coilimon rank oft mortals; the second, 
which he owes to the ceromoiiv of tlie triple cord, cijaltsi? him to tlie 
lofty rank of the tribe to which he belongs. 

The seven castes pf tlie BrAhmans have for their special ormin the 
seven famous Rishis or penitoMts, Tw o of these w ere not originally 
of tha^ rank ; but they practised so lung and^o severe a penance, tliat 
they obtained tlie remarkable favour of being raised to it by tlie cere- 
mony oft^tho cord. From penitent KAjas tliey became *penitont BrAli- 
" 

^ The most* valuable matevials for the fuU and independent ^tudy tf this important 
Hulyect are to ba found in Muir's Sanskjrlt Texts, on the orij^in and history of the people 
of India. Williams and Norgatc. • . • 
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iiian& an4 their rise was from a still lower rank, if we b&lieve what i» 
ionyg upon ihe subject by the pliilosophicarpoet V#mana* 

These seren RishUi or penitents, of whom frt:‘queiit mention wiH bo 
hcteafter made, are highly celebrated in the annals of the eouiitrv. 
Ttiey are tlie holiest ami most venerated porsomjges that the Hindus 
acknowledge. Their names arejiold sacred and an' invokt'd by all tl!c 
people. Ttiey are inculcated on their cliildron ; and are as fidWAvs : 
Kasyapaj Atrij, Bharaihcaja^ Sauiamaj, Vmtuiultruj Jamndaijniy 
VaHshta. Vasishta and Viswdmitm were considoml worthy, from the 
rigour of their penance, to be admitteennto thcrcaste of flic linihmaiftj^ 

It is certain that these seven Rishis were oi'iffmTtt antiqiiity,1i*ncc ^ 
tliey must have existed prior to the Vedas, ^vhitJi make mention of 
them in many passages. *Tliey wore favtmrcMl l)\ aild. par- 

ticulaidy by Vishnu, who preserved them at tlw^tinu? of tht.‘ flood from 
the umyersal destnietion, bv making them and tlu if wi\ os^enfoark in 
a ship in which he himself acted iis the pilot. 

Some of the gods^have suffered not a little troni incurring their 
displeasure ; for even gainst ^hem wrjfli f>f the Rishis wouhl 
pursue evil conduct and infamous debauefe f . 

Tlie seven jjenitents, after giving an cxaniiilo on earth of* all tiie 
virtues, were |rauslatect into heaven,^ ^vheJti^^ tlu'v ^till Hold their place 
among the most brilliant of the stars. Those 'wJio hav(?wt dtjjiirc t^> 
see them, have ceily to look up to thotsoven st^^^s in tin* great bcjii* : 
for these are no othei\ tllan the seven famous Hisliis themsoly;?s; not 
emblematically, but iii^ strict reality. And it^is believed that; without 
ceasing *^to sparkle in the firmament, they ('hn descend, and actually 
do pay an occasional visit to the earth to knoAv wltat is going on. 

, If the fabulous stories wliich arc told of tlic origin of (*ci*tain great 
families in Eurf.pe shed alastre upon them by provi?ig their antiquity ; 
how much more reason has tJie Brahman to vaunt his noble pedigree ? 
and if the honour of beyig sprung from an illustrioi>s family, some- 
times leads its descendants to look^ down ^ with contempt upoii/Cho 
lower ranks, we cannot surely wondeii at tho arrogifucc and haughti- 
ness ctf the Br^iman, and tlie high disdain which ho shews to every 
caste but his own, ^ *' • 

The idea of preserving tlie memory of tlu'ir great men and of 
making them inunortal, byassignihgthem a place among the constella- 
tions which ,*sh}ne in the sky, appears to be cominoi teal! ancient 
tribes. The worship of the stars accordingly seems t« have been uni- 
vorsdly and most religiously obseiwcd amongst all idolatrous nations, 
ancient and njodem, Tliis specie^ of^ idolatry%eing the least unrea- 
sonable of any, and of the longest duration, the lawgivers of ajrticjuity 
and the founders of false religions, perceiving tlio powertiij hold 
whiclfit had already acquired over the human mind, made u*so of itfas 
the most efBc^ious means of perpetuating the memory ^ ^hoir 

!f Viihiiu Partn. B. III. Ctp. I, 
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heroes and <tther great men : for, by thus transforming tliom into 
stars, they set them up as •objects always to be sceh, ana"‘alw*ays to 
strike the observer. It was in this way that the Greekt^ and Romans 
consecrated Hheir chief divinities and most celebrated heroes ; and it 
was for the same purpose that the Hindfts placed their seven famftus 
Rishis in the brightest 55one of the starry sphere ; being sur6 diat this 
was# the infallible method of ktii^piifg up their memory amongst a 
people insensible to all objects but tliosc that strike vividly on their 
senses. * • * * 

• • But there is at least one thing whicli is not fanciful in this ques- 
tion ; wliich is that in the conntriiNS situated to tlie north-east of Ben- 
gal, beyond the Gangei^ tliere were neither castes nor Brahmans tiH 
within* tliesc foiapor five liuiidred years. peo})lc who inhabit^ 

those* provincfes^wgiiining then to see that it would be of advantage to 
them ‘fo ;vloj)t the cfisp)ms of their neiglibonrs, demanded to nave 
^r&hmans. The order ^vas so?>n cre.ated hy selecting and setting apart 
a number of tlieir youtlis, who were trained iij) in tlni manners of that 
caste ; into wliieli they were duly qjabodied Ry the ceremony of the 
‘cord. From that^period, t,lj|iji4iav'c been eonsidyred as true Bralimans, 
and hold equal I’aiik witirtti()S(* wlio are of a far more v^cieiit order^* 

• In the sofithern^coivitries they do not li^je to be reminded of this 
anecdote, although tlicy Ifrt^ ohligerf^o admit its autkenticitv, as well 
as th»t of the two jfbnitents wjio w'^re at first only R^jas, 

There is a puzzling ohjoetion frequently urged against the Brah- 
mans. \lf it be the ceremonv of the cord, it is* asked, that creates you 
BrMnnaifs, llo^^ come y%ur wives, who do iiot^mdergo that (wremony, 
to be any thing but 8'udrius ? You an‘ thondbro mari’ied to wives not 
belonging to your caste ; a principlt* held sacTcd and inviolable 
amongst all Hindus. 

Their solution of this difii(!ultV is {^n ^iswer tluit has l>eeu con- 
tinually made to all tlieir antagonist#^ ; name]\;,*that they are guided in 
this particiflarlby the usage of the caste froul time immemorial. 

After repoifing what tht fables of India afford respecting the 
origin of the Brahmans, 1 wish to offer, with detereiice, what appears 
to me no improbable suggestion. • What I am* going to say may pt^r- 
haps ajipcar of little woighUto most of my readers : but I give my 
opinion without arrogance, or thoi vain pretension of forming a con- 
nected system, w'hero all the documents that (‘an he had, are foiuided 
only on the most extravagant fables. ^ly view of it^iiay be tolerated 
by those who in the midst of the thick darkness in which the origin of 
nations is obscured, would rejoice in one spark that might serve to guide 
thpir. stops, and assist them m dis(!iovoring^ what at least approaches 
mosttiearly to tnith. 

A— 

• 

0 ^ Tlie same thing has occurred among the Badagar (or ii^tigrant Kanarcse) on 
the Nifagiri Hills. Certain families have been set apart to perform such offices as are 
usually rendered by Brahmans, and among their own family rccewe the tame and honetrs 
ofBrihmans.' 
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1( appeal^ tulL*rabl}'.ccrtaiu, that India haa beeu peopled trum the 
ear]iest times, iuid nut long a^>r the deluge, which cooverted the 
earth into a vast desert. It is close to the plains of Shiiiar, where ’the 
descendants of Noah remained fixed for a long time. Its happy climate 
aUi! fertile soil would naturally retain the wanderers who settled there. 
I need, say nothing of the subse^ent conquests of Hercules, Bacchus, 
and Osiris.* Tlie best authorities hold them to bo entirely fabuRius, 
fihough some are inclined to admit their history to be fundammttaUy 
true, and coateut tlicmsielves wifli rejecting its extravagant ciubeUish- 
’ menta. * . 

Tlie histoiy of Sesostris, though also abou»4ilff i» fable, is evi- 
dently more connecttnl and better founded, ^flie^few inonurnentii of 
amtiquity tliat have deseeiTded to us, represent this IWebrattnl fiero as 
the greatest, and indeeil tlu^ only warrior that pacific^ Egypt eim^lamt 
of during its long career as an independinit nation, extending to more 
tlian sixteen hundred yrtirs. He is also deserilied as tlai most extend 
sive conqueror that evig* existed on earth ; tor the houmiaries of hi^ 
empire emliraced the enormous s'#eep b^twtM'iiatiie Danube and all^tho * 
nations which then iiihtibitecl the provinet‘5Vl’ India ;*but his conqiicsta 
tli^e turned oiSt to be neither more s<*curt‘ nor more permamen/. than 
those that were made, loeg after, Jiy his competitor in glory, Alexan-^ 
der the Groat.^ • • t ^ 

Tlie establishments wliiidi were made by the Arabians in India, at 
tliey are represented bv some moilern writers, ajipear more plausible to 
superficial minds. TIiq. restless <Iisposition of ♦^hat jH^iplo, tlupfvander- 
ing life w'bich they have always le<l, together with their vibinity to India, 
would seem to give a colour of probability to tliis opinion. Nav, its 
supporters may even add that it is from the Arabs that the Hmdtis 
derive their divwion iiito castes, apd that it still subsists among the 
people of Ai'ahia. Hut, id oivler to give weight to the supjxisitioii, it 
would be neceesar}" to piioye tliat the division into castesj has not exist- 
ed amongst all ancient ‘ nations, and^ equally to the Arab and tlni 
Hindu. o 

It ^8 not therefore ^througli the phannel of Egjqit or Arabia tliat I 
am inclined to introduce the Brahmans into India. I do not conceive 
them to be the descendants of Shem, bul of Japhei I think it sup- 
posable that they penetrated into the* country by the north or the north- 
urest, and that vve must seek for their origin in tl e long chain of 
mountains, known in Em'ojie hy the name of Alount Caucasus. 

Their books make frequent iiiefitiop of two celebrated mountains 
situated in the middle of J[aiiilmdicipa^ (which is their name also fpr tlie 
habitable world,) remotely sitiiatcHi beyond the ino^t northern lioiuida- 
ries of k^lia. Oiu* of tliese mountains is designated by tlio name <5f 


Soc PIutHrch’s Isifi iiiKt.OHirift. ch. ^5, 
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Maha Mini. «r Great Meru, and the other by that of^Moiyit Ilfandara^*^ 
hVequent alluaions to thes^two mountains, or, aa I conceive, no the 
sime under different nftnes, are made in the prayers of the BrMimans, 
in their religious and <^yil ceremonies, and in me principal oocurren* 
ces of life. According to them and their books, this mountain is 
situated in the remotest quarter of the north, and from its bosom they 
still^qjree that their ancestors took their origin. This country, they 
tell us, is so far distant, that its precise situation is unknown to the 
modem Br&hmans ; and that is not surprizing in a country whose 
inha^bitants have so little knowledge of practical geography, that‘tho 
utjnost reach of it cxtejfds only# to the countries between K&si and 
Cape Comorin. • 

It; is in these retired regions of the north that they fix the resi- 
dence of the se^^ famous penitents of whom we have spoken, whofti 
they cofisider as the first of their ancestors ; and from them proceeded 
^ose di\seendanis who gradually penetrated into the southern provin- 
ces of India. 

Tliis notion of tire first origin o£ihe BralTmans deduced from the 
HirfdU books, and kept up day by the members of thai caste, is 

confirmed by the manner in which they freat one another. Those of 
jthe nefrth of India ccaisujer themselves to be more noble and of liighcr 
distinction than those of tiie south ; tm the g1*ound of their being less 
distai#t frean their original seat, and consequently their descent from 
the great fountain bMng less dubious. • 

tN^ Seven Penit(‘nts, or Philosophers of* the north, from whom 
they spriftg, may have 1%‘en the sevc'ii sons otVapliet, who, their 
father at their h<*a<J, at the time of the dispersion of men, carried with 
them the third part of tlu^ human race towards the west. The whole 
of that family did not go over to Europe. Many of them having 
approached it^ boundaries, turned V>wJirds yic^noi-thjnmder the direc- 
tion of Magog, the second sou of Jajfliet, and advancing through 
Tartary fa i** as Mount Caucasus, formed* .tifonsiderable colonies in 
tfijit wide region.^ • # 

Tlic name of Magog may^bc traced among the Seven Penitents, 
from whom the Briilmians say tliqj' are desceiided. It seems \o arise 
from that of Gonta Maha, Ma or Maha signincs great^ and Gaufa is 
tlie same as Got or Gog^ the a before a vowel and the final a being 
both elided in Sanscrit words : so tfiat Gauta Msdid, signifies the great 
Got or Magog, Magoth. * • 


Viihau puraua Book II. Chap. V* Jnmbii-dwipa is the centre of the seren 
insular continents. In its centreas the golden mountain Mem, Its shape as that of 
an ♦nv<{rtcd cone, like the flower of the Dhatura. Moun^nndara is one of the buttresses 
of Mount M6ru, to the East of it. “ There can be doubt that ihw mountains and other 
mentioned as Iving nrounft them, refer to the Altai, Tian-Shan,Kuen-lun, and Himalaja 
ranges, wfi^'ch traverse ('cntral Asia from East to West, and from wliich flow the great 
rivefs tj^at water Siberia. China, ^I'artarj, and Hindustan.’* * 

Much of this seems extremely fanciful. Max Miiller’a Essay on Undent Mytbolog};jn 
the Oxford Es^ys for 1856, should be consulted. * * 



THE .KACLI.OVS tmlUU* OK THE BKAHMANS. 

TSie Jiistory o£ other anoieut j^eoplo would supply meswith tx>iyec» 
lu|^rting the opinion I have embmod on the orLdn Mid’ 
inii^nHy of ^ Br^mans. Ilie leantod aoidiowle^o set'oirdl rrop;^ 
tili^uses.* Xbo most ihuious was iJio Proineflieos of Oreece( whom Uioy 
coiffflder to Iw the son of Japliet. Ho ibnnod won from fcho ikmI, in 
imitatiou of tin? gods, and animafoxl t-heni witli die fire wfaieftdio stole 
from heaven. This inildness frritated Jupiter, wlio boiuui him to 
Mount Caucasus, whore a vuluiro <$on.stanUy devouiXHl his liver as it 
grew. This, grievous punislun*;ifr eontinuotl till Hortujies slow Uie 
vulture, and so deliventl the son t>f Japhet, * • 

Was not Bn\hma the same as Prometheus ? Tl>e Indian god* is 
also called Brahtm, and Pnime in .some dii^;’ctff"*Tlies*! names well 
accortl with the Prometheus of the Oreeks, Thai is to «iy the god 
Frome or Pruine is the sanu; jis Brahma. Tlie hiSPl^ as well rfs the 
former, is regardtHl a-' the autl«)r of ttie e^’eati(m of aneii, Aylup«|>rung 
from various parts of his body. He wi^i tlu-ir lawgiver, by the v'eda^ 
wliieh he wrote witli his own hand, lb- hud mi>n“ than »)neo oeeasion 
for the aid of Vishnu, at-. I’roinetjieiis had for that of Henades, in order 
to be deliveretl from liis enemies . ' \ s • 

This clainvof the Itulian Proin(*theus to he reeogiiizeil as the crea- 
tor of men and as a god* has descended, at hjr^st.in partj to the Bnl.li-' 
mans, liis eldest born. Tlicy denominate therisolves without coreinony, 
and take the title, Avithout any otience to their nuxlesty, of the (rorfa 
Brahmans^ the Gods of^ the Earth ; and on cc'i'tain occasions tliey rc- 
edivo the homage of lx*i»g adored on bended knees, like deities,/’ 

But. granting that the original natal soM of the Brahiflans was 
Tartary, or the environs of Mriimt Caucasus, it will not be easy to 
detonnine the exact e[>oeh of their estiiblishment in India. It appears, 
liewever, that they were there, an<l in a ilourishing condition, more 
than nine huiidml yeafs before the Christian mra ; for it is recorded 
that, about tliat time, Lycur^us went to visit them. The high repu- 
tation they hud already tucqui red tor learning, and pt.rticularly their 
skill in tlie occult sedenees, had spreaef even into Euro[)e, and appears 
to have at that distance fh*termiiied ono of the wisest and itlost pro- 
found jShilosophers tliat antiquity boasts of, to undcilake a voyage into 
India to profit by the l68s<ms and th6 example of those wise Br&limans, 
who had been settl^jd there for ages. It is jirctty clear that such a 
personage as Lycurgpj was not likely to risk so painful and tedious a 
voyage if the/eputation of the philosophers’ whom bo ^nt to consult 
liad not been established long before. 

The Br&hman*s of those remote ages were indeed very different in 
their principles and conduct from those of modem days. The former 
are represented in the Hindfi books chiefly (if not exclusively) m tfie 
light of penitents or philosophers, devoid wholly to the culiture of 
science^, of to h life of contemplation and tlie practice of tl>e nioral 
virtues. They did ti*ne form a iribe wkollv intolerant ^nd 

e:|^ltisive, likej tBo liermits of the present days. Neither •could peni- 
tents of a different origin Ixjcome Brfthmans, and be initiated into their 
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caste, by the ceremony of tli^ JDakshimy or the inveslmejOt of^theiriple 
cord : of \yluch variona proofs may be shown ip bc^lps. • 

’The simnle and innocent manners of those early Brfllimaiis, th^r 
contempt of nonours and wealth, their moral virtues, And above iil 
their temperance, raised them into respect amongi^ kin^ and pwple. 
For, ^ven the monarch did not conceive himself degnwfed by paying 
such homage to tliem as he would not have exacted from his own 
subjects for himself. • t • ^ 

• •Those pliilosopliers, secluded as they were, had wives, and multi- 
pli&d exceoaingly. The firAhmaift of our days are they descendants. 
The present race,' altogether degenerate from the virtues of* 

their atn^stors, still j[)reserve a great deal of their cliaracter and habits : 
inasmueii as they^tfow to the present day a predilection for retirement 
and seclusion from.the bustle of the world, selecting for their residence 
villages ^ite retired, into whidi they permit no person of any other 
caste to enter. Tliose villages, inhabit^ by none but Brahmans, are 
in, great numbers in the present diff^nt diviA‘ons of the peninsula, 
and ve generally described the name of the AgraJiara-gr&rm or 

superior villages.-^' * • ^ 

Tim modem Br&]m^ns approach nearer to tiie manners of their 
ahceiitors, by tReir frequenb feasts, their daily Sblutioiij^ and the man- 
ner, iuyurc,i and sul^ect of their sacrifices ; and above all their scru- 
pulous abstinence not only from meat, and ah food that has ever had 
Ihe priniuplo of life, but also from many other productions of nature to 
which tliCTi* prejudices ami siqxjrstitiun have jjttaclied some idea of 
impurity, ' * 

The religious system of the modern Br&hmans, and the irrational* 
theology which they have introduced into India, appear to me to b^ 
the particulars in which they have chiefly deyaited from the rules and 
precepts of their primitive foimders. I aA far from believing that the 
vise legislators who proscribed laws for the JtJfndfls could e\Dr have 
brhied an idea of introducing {ynong them a species of worship so 
ibominahlo and so ridiculously* absurd as that which we see in use 
imongst them at the present time. • 

Their mythology and the external objects of their worsliip were 
\t first mere allegories, represented under visible slmpes, for tlie pur- 
pose of engraving them more vividly on the meinhry of a people wdio 
appeared quite insensible to all objects that did not mak4) an immediate 
mprossion on the senses. But men of a®gross, indolent, careless, and 
uperstitious disposition would naturally soon forget what the worshij) 
iguif^ed, and attach themselviis exclusively to die material objects 
^pr«sebtod in corporeal shape ; so tliat alU perception of a latent 
(leaning would gradually vanish. 

^ Agmtilra-grfttpa w Ewlowod village : inoBt of these having endnwy^entf 
!>on them by ancient R&jas,. 
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* The primitive religion of the luicient Brahmans appears to have 
been altered and almost wholly pen'ertecl by their suc<‘essors. ^ The 
fipt species of idolatry iirto wliich all nations fell iw ^oon as they 
fdrj fot the traditions of their first ancestors, eoncerning the unity of 
€k)d, and the solo and exclusive worship whicli^he rcquii’es from all 
his creatures, wivs the adoration of the stai’s and of the elcment^.^ It 
appears that this was the worShip that prevailed lunougst tlie onuitical 
Erfihimms or Penitents, from >^ltbm those of the pi'esent day take their 
rise. It was not till long after their time, that their des(‘eiulants, /{jll- 
ing into the hist stiigo of idolatrj^, fasliioncdSnuiges or statues, wWch 
at first were merely typical of die objects of tUS»aieIigion, but which, 
’an ignorant race iK'gan at last to woi‘shii>.^ It -was then that India 
4split into vai-ious soheiipes of religion, which to the* present 

times, and that one set embraced the fables of thpTriinhrtti, and another 
the doctrines of Buddha.*" • * * f 

These two sects Have probably the suinc origin. The one may 
have been a corruption of the other : or both .may have been drawn 
from the purer religion of tfm Bnihinans, kS<>mc nu>dtn’fi 

authors have imagined tiiat the religioff of Bmhlh or IhnUhn was 
anciently that of all India aixl probahlv of all Asia, from SiJKn*ia to 
Cape Comorin and tho Htrei^kts of >lHla<^‘*a',^aiul fntm the Cajpidii 
Sea to the Giflph of Kamtehutka. But, be tlu\ us it niiiy, tlu» wor- 
ship of Buddh Of Buddha appears fiillv^as ancient as that of tfie Tri- 
murtti. It is well known that tlu* former s|H'cies of idolatry w still in 
vigour and prevails in* Tartarv, in the two Tliihets, and in j/iina. It 

■ • [ __ _ _ 

I For a sketch of tlie Vai<lio rvlipon, seethe intnxluction to \Vilsf>rrs Kij; Wnhi sauhitit. 

^ There is a great differein'c between the thc<^logy of the Piirauas am! the VfVlos. 

The names of i^va, Mah^Uieva, l)urjra,^ali, Knnta and of Krishna never «Hxrur in the 
ye<laa. Neither is there, the s^ght^v»t him of the Trimnrtti. This a Triune coinbina- 
iaon of Bralima ; Vishnu and ^iva, astypVied by the My stie syllable OM (= A + U + M). 

Comp. Max Muller's anlitm Sanskrit liter, p. S2. * . 

• • 

After the primeval physiolatry, whieh iras comaion to ^ll the inetn{)ers of the 
Atymi family, had, in the han^ls of a wily priestfiotnl, l>ec!) cliun;:ed inU) ain empty i<lola> 
tiy, th^ Indian alone of all the Aryan nations, pro«luce<l,a new form of religioii, which has 
now been called subject ive^ as opposctl to tjie more tkl Vctive worship of nature. That 
‘religion, the religion of BtuUlha, has spread, far beyond the limit of the Aryan world, and 
to oar limiteil vision, it may seem to have retarilcd the o^lvent of Christianity among a 
large portion of tlie human rms^ . 

The religion of Buddha u of all others the most hostih to the (dd belief of the Brah- 
.mans,«>*the Bsddhists standing to the Brahmans in nlsmt the same relation as the early 
Y^rotestants tothe Chnrch of Rome. 4t was only in India, wdicre pcjjph* ha4 licen nrcparcJl 
by though and mei.\itation, as well as by the. very corruption i old Brknmmica^ 
svatem, to embrace and nurture the religlou^ideas of Hwldha sakyu Muni (-p 500 B. 
tirnt tHosc new doctrines took an historical shap# and grew into a religion which,, if truth 
depended on niajorities, w’onliViM) the truest of all fonns of faith. No religion is«roore 
extensively prevalent than the religion of Brnhlha, and though it has l>cen banished from 
India,^nd no lUjng follower of that faith is now to be met wTtU in that c^mntry, y;et U has 
found a minge and second home in Ceylon, (543, B, C.) Siam, Avo, Pegjf, the Btmtan 
Empire, China, iPRi^, Tartary, Mongolia and Siberia, and is, even m its pj^Mtat cor* 
ruplkm, looked npeS ami practis^ as the only true faith by many millions of hutmin Indugs. 

' «• On this suljjed the rcailcr is “ recommended to consult the Professor 11. H. 

WilsoctV sketch of the religious sects of the Hindus,*’ contained in tlje Asiatic KetH^arehet 

Yola.XVI.XyiI. 
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• 

Nvas introduoofl fhun Siam .and not through Cape* Comorin, ds.La 
lioubere lj||fedenK)iistratod in hia account of the kingdom of Siam. Jt 
is practisey^t^most exclusively in the kingdoms of Pegu; of Dis, of 
Cambogia, ot Jaj)an, and probably in all the countries beyond tlje 
Ganges. It extends aji^io to the island of Ceylon^ 

iJesidoH the worship of the Triniurfti and that of Buddha, the two 
nredominfint religions in India, there exists a tliird, which, till lately, 
had been but little knmvn. It in tliat*oi‘the Jaina^^ which keeps aloof 
from the rest, and eriually detests the Brahmans and the* Buddhists 
and,^heir resjieetive doctrfnes. 

• ^ The Jaiiuts uiaTiitSim^that the Trimhrtti and Buddhism, ^are both, 
iiKxlcrh jnnovatii^s, of evil tiuidenev, aiid comiptions of the primitive 
religio'n of India,**^jn*eli they insist is exelusivTly maintained by them- 
selves. ‘Tligy affirui that they are the only succt’ssors of the ancient 
. Bffthmaif devote(*s, wlio.se praertee and doctrine they jireservc ; w^hilst 
the modern Bnlhmnns and the Buddhists are* sadly tainted and dis- 
figun'd by the intrfidnotion of monstrous innovtftions which have over- 
fun tiic fxuintry.” ^ 

Tlicse innovations of the Brrdunan.s in matters of religion \vere not 
introdifeed without aJk^ and violent opposition on the part of the 
daiifiis* The lathu' assort, and tlu? Bnthnians admit, thaj the Bruhman- 
leal warship at pres<^it prof«»ss<»(l in the country was not received till 
aft^'r a long aiul bUnnly war, in w hich the Jainas w(‘rc subdued and 
r(‘dueed*^t<i the eniel necessity of submitting without reservation to 
whabu’er (Conditions tluu'i^enemies the Brdhmuys chose to prescribe; 
The Brahmanical j^ stein thus aecpiired the ascendant, and jT^nerted 
the [Mipular faith. 

Blit wdiatevor may be the pretensions of the Br&hmans, the Jainas 
and the Bii(ldh\,sts, concerning the antiquih’^ol^ their religion and tlie 
Various jxiints of <loctriiie in which tljey disagree, itajipears extremely 
probable thi\^. al>thriM' derive their ^rigin froi4i|flie same source. Tlie 
fundamental (h)gii^ of tk> nu't^mpsyebosis, wliich is common to all 
the three, and the worship w hirfi they equally pay to images, not dis- 
similar in form, and which apjx^ar to be nothing else than allegorical 
represiMi tat ions intended to pourtnfy to tlie extiPnial senses the object 
of their original devotion ; exlfibit a striking rescunl^lanee among them. 
Their religious institutions also eoi!?»ist alike ef ^iriests, monks, and 
religious de\ot<?es ; they offer up in most eases the same species of 
Hacrifieo ; and the language used by tlie jiricstaf«in the clfschargo of their 

yisbuu purann, p. 272 — ^277. • 

Vyasji Is coninionly calkd YtMla-vyusa. 

• Xwetitv-cight iKtsons* bearing this name are enumerated, and if is probable that 
VyAaa wii^ ntunc jfiven to any di»tlni;uished aa^^c, author of aiiy I>art of thf Vetlas. 
Tho^y^ who in l<x>kcd ui>on aa the aetualarran^r of the Vedas iwis the Muni Hrisima 
l)waipfl^a. tic ia also said to bctlw author of the Mahabhar2ta5« 

Vyaaa mca^a simply arranger. 

Comf. Muller's aut. saiisk. lit. p^47€. 
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• ♦ ^ 
hmetioiid also similar. This language is called Pttii, and is Unqucs- 
tionahly employed by the Boiizes or priests of Buddha in||fe kingdom 
of Siam, and derived from the Sanskrit, the only idiom usodl^ thefirah- 
rOans and Jainas of the peninsula in their ceremonies,® These aiul many 
other points of coimddenee among the three wligions seem b) leave 
little doubt of their urigin beii^ the same. 

Tlie sect of the Jaiiias, though much spread over soverayirovinees 
of the South of the fieninsiila, ibemg iSit little understood by Eui:opeans 
till of late, I propose, in an Appendix to this work, to give a sliort 
sketch of their doctrines and the prfeicipal points in which they differ 
from theftr enemies the Brfihmans. I should h^WbCen likewise desir- 
ous to add a similar account of the doctrine of Ihe Buddlii^* ; tut 
«iot having succeeded iii obtaining authentic docnhients eonenrning 
that sect, it is out of tny piiwer to satisfy the curiosity of my readers on 
that subject Persons I'esiding in the island of Ceylon, vhere the . 
religion of Buddha prevails, might supply the defect which such an 
omission occasions in mv work,^ 


^ Ttc Pftli h ihe Mierca Uotguage of th« B^dliifaic writu^ and waa mdkitohtiallr 
iba ramtar dialoa «of the distriei of Hagadha (Berar) in whkh that ajstem dnt wrose. 
it la <fenved from accordfaig to eertain Ettphooic mlet. and ataiida in cno ttmne 

rj^tioo to the n^ber iiuigiwge aa Itidiaa does to LaUa. 

p has Usen done by a Tariet/ of modem anthora, Tttmar^ Bttnioiif, Laasen and 
oiihaif. 



CHAP. VIT. 

OP THK DIFFERENT KINDS OF BRAHMANS. 

The tribe of Brdhmans is dlvidefl • into seven brancljies, each of 
which recognises as its chief one of the famous penitents of whom we 
h^yo spoken in another t?hai)ter ;®and each Br^ihinan knows from which 
• of tJie 8^"on he is doaK* 4 }dod. 

Another and* a more general division^ separates them into four 
distifict classes^^ach of \vhi(fh ajiportains to one of the four Vedm. 
These are .four Ixjoks held by them in such reverence that no 

jjye of aiy other caste has evir peruse<l them. The Brahmans afe so 
jealous about tliis privilege, or rather they have so great an interest in 
preventing the other. castes from lemming wHat tliesc books contain, 

• that tliey have invented a s^t^, which obtains universal belief all over 
the ciountry, that*if a S'udra or any othei^ of tin* profane slioiild make 
an attempt to read ey^n the title of these sacred ]xK>ks nis head would 
"inj^antly clerfxe asumleV^ ecMiceal tht^n witli the utmost care, 

and ijevcr^read thein but in a low voice, and nevcT but where they arc 
sure to be unseen.* Tlie least punishment that a Brahman would 
undergo wlio should have the boldn(‘ss or indiscretion to .show these 
.sacred V^lumi?s to profane eves, woidd be the expulsion from liis tribe 
without hope of eviU' iVgaining it. \Vc sliaft attenvanls resume the 
subject of these books. g. 

There are Bnilnnans denominated Yitjuv iVdo, iSama Terfo, 

ViiUi and Atharm Veth, Of the ^ast s]Hvit sphere a»c very few, and 
many people ^tuppose they no longer cxist’f But the truth is, tliey do 
exist though tligy coneeal themselve>f with nunyscaution than the otliors, 
from the fear of being sysjicctc‘d to be initiatcsl in the magic mysterit^s 
and other drcadetl scHiret.s whk’li this work is beliovtH] to teach. Any 
one saying that ho hail it in his jK)ss<?ssion, would not fail Hm that 
ground alone, to he branded with the detest<Hl name of a magician. . 

At tlie great sacrifice (tf the Ytyna to lie afrerwanls dc.seribe<l, 
Briihman.s of all the four VOdas as.Dst.'* • 

Tlie pravers whi<di the inemliers of this trilie |Lr^ liaund to repeat 
three times <laily, are taken from th^ s;ieved books. They difter 
somewhat, according to tho VMa from which tlicy are taken ; each 
Briyiman extracting from tlic*V^a to which he is attaehe<l. • 

But in the intercourse of life, they ajipehr to pay little attention ta 
tliis^Uistinction of Bf&hmans by the Vfida, nor to give Ae presence to 
one Vfetla over anotlior. Perhaps they are right in .this ; for if tlvere 

V Muller's one. Sanskrit lit p. l*il. 

r Yajna saei^cc or <a>latioti ; ftom jfgjm wo|shin. • 

Comp, introiUiction to 8tevcn»o»*s Sama Wda. 
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Ive auu truth in wliSt the imthor of the Bhclf^mta says, (a i)o*»m tiiniou- 
over fivlia,) there was formerly no distinoUon of ohe Vmu from ano- 
ther, and the whole eoin|fosc5cl but one work. It was /he |Mmifont 
who dividtd them into four iKmks. Tins sime author ot* the 
BhAgavata 1ms supplitHl an iiitix)duction and eoiiiu^enlary to rentier the 
text more infelligible. He ost^ribes also to yj asa the eightinni /^urdnait ; 
which, it is well known, jm? ei^htc'en rhupscMlies, each more ridicmous 
than another, elvin;[; a detail ot/lie grossest fables of Ifindu itlolatrv. 

Another race of Bnihinans widely s|)rea<l over the south of the 
peninsula, is formed of individnals irf that till »e who profess a pJUll- 
cular veneration for Vishnu, and who l>«mr Jj^ijPHrhittHl on tli^^ir ton'- 
heads the mark of his partitndar woi*sln‘p, whiclf is fornn'd of thn^e 
|)crpcndieular lines joined at their l>ast\ and tlmsl*'^cprescnting tht^ 
figure of a trident/ The miltldle line is re<l or* yeljow, and t^ost' on 
each side are painted with a piece of wlate earth, i*alle«l and it 

is from this that the w hole figure goes \)y the* name of Ndma, Several 
castes of tin* STulras professing to do particular honour to Vishnu, als<> 
wear the Naina inscribed on thelf fbrel\;^ads in the same planner Oi^tlic^ 
Brahmans/ " c 

Tliose of the latter caste who boar the inarjk^ are very numerous 
in the southern province.^ of thef|K?nin§iila wifiiin the Ki^ishna, ivli<'re 
they are generally known by the iiaino of Vh/tnarasj which signifies 
devotees of Vi^lnni/’ They are desirous of^assnming an air of 
superiority over the other castes of Brahmans, w ith wliom they refuse 
to eat or to form alliancjes; but it is in fact tliie other cavstes* fliat re- 
ject thei/i as being of a lower degree, on act*i>mit of their associating 
thems^'cs ivitli a particular st'<*t. This is displeasing to the Brah- 
mans ih general, who being of a more liberal and tolerant disjMisitioii, 
gfve equal honojir to \^e throe great divinities of India without pre- 

• The followers of Vishnu In the so^th are mostly followers of Jlhmanuja^ whf> 
appeared in the 12th centary. studied at Kdnchi (Conjevaram,) resided chiefly at 
Kan^a, near Trichinopoly, from whence he tna<lc excursions to various parts of Tndr.i, 
disputing with the saivas, reforming abuses afnorig the Vaishriavas, establishing the 
worship of Vishnu where it had been discontinued nVd rescuing several magnificent temples, 
especially that of Tinipadi (TrijHjty) in the cxtr ’ue nort!i of the Tamil country. 

*The Vaishnavas arc divided into Ten-^alai and vada-galai, or the Southern and 
Northern sects. (Ten = South, vada == north. Kalai =» science.) 

See Buchanan’s Mysore Vol. I, 14?., and IT, 80. 

At Mail-kottai in Mysur is one of their greatest temples. 

t From Sanskrit a name^ 

The white earth used is called Gopi-chandana, [TIio sai dal wood of the cowherds* 
wives] a kind of magnesian clay. It is supposed to Ikj brought from Dwdraka^ where the 
mUkmai(h( drowned themselves on hearing of Brishfta’s death. \ » 

Their mantra or npadeia, a^ Buchanan calls it is 6 m ramava namaii, om ! srirnfation 
to Rama, t t, ?• 

Their system i^that called the Va»i$htadvaita^ that is the system which reganfs the 
Deity as one with the ^iniverse («, not ; dvaita/n^ duality ;) but as having attributes (visiriipi, 
endowed with qualUieeS which the Vedantis deny. As the soul of the universe lie is the 
ifirat cause of all things, ^d in the form of matter he is the efficient cause. 

See Hindu sects; Buchanan’s Mysore in India under Ramanuja ; and Dr. 

Glhul’a Reise nach Ostindicn. Vol. IV. p.l.3a— 140. 
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fcri iiig one to the others. ^ We sliall speak fertlier resjHJctiiig this 
Hi)ed(5S ot| Br&hmaiis in the following cliapter. 

The Erkhmans called Sawa are the most despised of* any belong- 
ing to this tribe. They appear to make a distinct band among the|h- 
,vclves, and to admit llic Hiij^eriority of the others. They are employ- 
(?([ ia inai^ places as servants in the temples, to wash the idols, and 
bring up the otfcsrings (>f incense, of flfiwers and fhiits, of lx)iled riep 
and other things which are prescitt^l hy tlie devout, and tbnn the 
iwatcrials for the sacrifice." " • 

•• In many pagodas *the S'udras are employed in the same manner, 
as siicrificers, Tliis is assigned to them exclusively in the tem- 
ples wjiere lbwl>^ sliecp, hogs, buffaloes, and otlier H\ ing ereatimes aro^ 
imm*olatcd. It probably by exercising this kind of service in the 
tenij^le.^ tliat the ^S^aiva Brahmans have fallen into such contoin])t. 
jV servile office, wliieh even a%implc JS'udra has tlie right to perform, 
is degrading in their estimation. The emplm ment of Pujari or sa- 
erifieer to a temple. is not held vorv hononibic^ amongst the Hindus, 
and the occupations carrie(b^^bv sUfli individuals arc considered as 
lairely servile. Tlut wla^re thei^ is no 4)ther •resource, a man has no 
elioiw. “ To serve.Jns belly, a man will play any getme.'' Such is 
tli 4 J favouritiT proverb df^thc Bruhiyans, wlikh serves tlioin for an ex- 
caisc^undij^’ all cirtmmstanees \\^iere tlieir conduct is tipposite to tJieir 
principles, and particularly ifl the ease before us. 

I^wilJ say nothing of tliosc wlio are called in derision Fle^lt 
Bi'ahinfmis and Fish l^'aJimnns, I have been assured that, in the 
north of India, and cvPn on the Malabar coast, there ar« some of 
them who would eat of both, publicly and without scruple. And it is 
added, that this coiuluet brings no reproach upon them from the Brah- 
mans who abstain. But whether this be so not, it is certain that if 
BrMmiaiis who oat meat and tish Vere#to tippear in the southern pro- 
vinces, and v^ero iletocted, the Brahmans of ihe place would jieremp- 
torily reftise to Avith them, and would eSjfcl them out of tlieir socie- 
ty. Whether those in Iho so^fth have refined on the practice, or whe- 
ther the others have degenerated from the rules of their early ances- 
tors, 1 will not attempt to deeidu The secoiyd su])j>osition, liowevcr, 
would apjiear to be the ujore ])robable, beeauso the usages of the 
Brahmans, particularly as relating to abstinence from fiesli moat, are 
less difficult in the observance in the ivarm eoufitries of the south than 
they arc in the cold or temperate regions of the nor^h. • 


^ Brahmans who officiate in temples are iimlpubtcdlj^ lo<|l;od down upon by tlie 
ulhcvs; but not on account of their adherence to the Saiva system.^'rh^’ are called NcuHhn 
among the VaishuaYHs and are supposed to be descended fVoiR a Ksatriya mother ffhd a 
flr^hninn iftothcr. 



CHAP/VUL 

OF THE SECll OF VISWfV CACHES OF TftS OFPOSmON OF THE 

ORDINARY BRAHMANS TOTHE YiSftEC BH^J^SAND OTHER iSECTA?{lEa. 

The Bi*4hmaiis recognize six^ sects which they .^ignatc Sashka 
niatay the six secte, each of which has inimercEis partisans, Brfthnmiw 
only, strictly speaking, art' inemlw?r% of these sects, and each haiflts 
own metaphuscal system. Yet these differonetilllTj .regard to sehojastic 
matters do not separate tliein so far as to U^ad them (jj hate or* j^rsc- 
c&te one another : they are rather the suhjetds of controversies similar 
to those which take place among learned men ifi uthtT lands ^ho dif- 
fer in regard to speculative matters of K metanhisieal and phnosophi* 
cal character. 1 shall *now speak chiefly or the two great ili\ isions 
which effect the S'fidrasJ as well BrAhmans. 

The great body o£ Hindus profess^i^pay equal Jionours to all*thc 
gods of the coyntiT, partieiilarly the three principal ones, Bmhiuiy 
VishnUy and Siva^ witlioiit any j)refereiice <i4*T;ho to jyiothcr. But* 
great shoals of.*seetaries are likewise'* ibuifd among them, of whom 
some attach themselves exclusivch’ to the. worship oY Vishijin,*‘and"sonie 
to that of S'iva. Tlie former are very generally known by the aj)j)el- 
lation of Vishnu Bhaktaru^*^ which signifies devotees of VishixUj and 
the other by that of Siva Bluiktom or devotees of S'iva. Tliesc arc 
also called Lingadharij and the dcvoUH\s of Vi.shnu NaumdharL 
The.se last appellations are taken froiA the marks of distinction which 
each of tlie parties bears. Tliat of the' Vishnu vdtes is the Ndina and 
islraceil on the forehead, as has b^n described in tlio j)reecding f.diap- 
ter. On the other hand, that %)f the partisans of S'iva is called tlie 
Linga, which th(^ weai^^mmetimcs^.stuck in the hair or attached to the 
ann in a small tube of gold or silver ; lyit it is more, frequently seen 
hanging by a riband from the neck, And deposited in a silver box 
which dangles on the breast. 

In place of the iVdftuz, some devotees of Vishnu content them- 
selves with draw ing in a particular way a single perpendicular line 
of red down the midale of the foreiiead ; and instead of the Limja^ 
some of the devotees of S^iva are satisfied w ith rubbing the forehoacl 
and some other parts of the body with the ashc'^ of cow dung. 

Vishnu’s w"or8h(ii)pers are met witli in great numbers in all tlic 
provinces of the peniiisuia of Irklia, and are know^n bv the sc'«cral 
names of R&mA-andLs, D^ris, Mmanujas, Vairfigis, and some iriore. 

V H’H AKT^^ pieias, devotion! Thie idea u not found in Ihe Vedas, did the 
intenae devotion to one deity and faith in him itonstiUitc any part of the Hindh'Rvstcmjt, 
before the time of the l^ngal reformer Chaitanya in the earl/ part of the 16 th Century. 
The Vedas inculc^gdneiw subinisaion to the Supreme, the fierformance of certain nxe<l 
Auii^ and teach the mctluAl of d^iveronee from material bonda ; but the .Uhakti systotu 
proDOkei some one dotty as thc.espeeial ohject of lovef faith and <|evotion. 
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Hrsides Iho Nftma, the lensi ambiguous mart of this scot, ^ tlio 
greater number of its members may be dis^Vered by ' the fantastic 
dress wlilch they wear. Tlieir clothes are (dirctys of i£o*deeDm yol* 
low, borderiAg upon red. Many them v^ear across their Moulders 
for a cloak, a kind of partioploured garment formed of {Atel^ work 
of all colours. The turban with which they cover the head is likewise 
made up of cloth of three or fouif Jmts, braided with each other. 
8oiu(i, instead of the clothing wo ha^ mentioned, hang a tyger’s skin 
over their shoulderA, which reaches thi ground. The most of tlieni 
adorn their necks witli several rows of necklaces of black beads of the 
sizo of a nut, * 

Besides their rjdicftlous dress, which frequently resembles that of 
IlarlcMjjuin in a IJuropean pantomime, the disciples of Vishnu, whcji 
they travel or go *i begging, equip themselves with a round plate of 
brass, about a toot in aiamete^ and a large slipll called Sankha^ shap- 
es 1 like I sea couch ; with either of which they, can make a sufficient 
nois(3 to annoiinco their approach from afar. With one hand they 
beat upon the brass })late with a stiQk,» which makes a sound like a 
*bollj and at the inline time tu^ f^Pldy the sanklia to their mouth witli 
tile other hand, and by blowing into it they raise a somul sharp and 
^alway.f monotonous, v. Those two last mentioned articles, the saiikha 
and tlio circular plate oif brass, a!^ always seen m the handa of 
that j#)rtioii of the devotees of^ Vishnu who make it their ]>rofessi(>n to 
solicit alms, and incited are a sort of religions mendk'aiits.*' 

Tljpso religionists of Vishnu, also, for the most part, wear a 
plate of dbppor on tlio b:^ast, on which is engi^ved the imag|j of //o- 
7iHma?i, or some oi\e of the AvatdrSy or incarnations of tlieir god. Be- 
sides this, maijy of them liavc rinmbers of little bells himg from thidr 
slioulders, and sometimes fastcncil on their legs, the tinl^ing of wliiili 
announces their approach from a distance. ^ Sbmo oMiem add to all 
this apparatus an iron ring wliich tljpy cfirry on tlieir shoulders, ateacli 
side of whijh a»chafiiig-dish of the same im^l is suspended, for the, 
purpose of carryi||ig the fire whiph they use in burning the incense when 
they sacrifice. • 

The principal business of the devotee of ^islinu is to seek alms. 

It is a privilege inherent in the sects ; and in general, throughout 
India, every person of the religious calling exercises that profession as 
matter of right. * 

It is chiefly wlien they go on a jiilgrimago to some lioly place that 
these religious beggars make ilso of this right Sometimes one meets 
them in troops of more than a tl^ousand : and in the districts through 
whivll th«w pass, they spretftl themselves in 'the different tillages, 
wfierl' eacfi of the inhabitants gives lodghig to several of them ; by 
vvhiAi means they sHvo the oxponco of travelling. In*otlier gircum- 
stanecs,\also, they generally go in bands to solicit alms, but not in 
sucli ffUmbers as in their travelling excursions. • 

In all cases they demand alms with insolent ttudaeffy, anff otfen • 

V This api>Ucs to the Ddiarii or begging <leTOtees. See Bachfui%Q*t Mjsorr. 
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dir^ts, as ap matter which is tbfir Whcn'thc'v arc not 

rendil^ so^vcw tliey retiouble tiio uproar, seeing up sliouh? all at onc«,*, 
bealin^on the sonorous plat© of brass, and exciting harsh and sljrill 
sounds from their sankba. If all this fails of success, tht^' soinotiines 
»'ntbr into the houses, break the earthen dishes, and overturn every 
thing within their reach. * 

It k commonly in a danct that tlieso religions l>eggars apjil/for 
alms, singing hymns in honor of tfieir gods, and still more iVoiiut‘ntly 
indecent songs. * 

Tlic devotees of Vishnu, and parVcularIy*t^he religious h(?ggju*s^ot 
^ that sect, arc detested l>y the |)Cf>plo in genera icily on aceount (»f 
•'their intemperance. One \Youltl imagine that tlu^’ give themselves 
Dp to that vice from a spirit of eontratlietion to tly^r opponeftt^ the 
Lingainites, whoso extreme niotlorati >n in rating, and drwkin^ equals, 
if it does not surpass, that of the Bnllwnans, in inutation "oilP whom 
they abstain from all aiiimal food. The si‘etaries of Vishnu, on thd 
coutfary, eat ])uhliely of all sorts of meat, ex(‘e])ting that of the cow, 
and drink todtly, an'aek, and alhtfllicr ^uors that the country sup- 
plies, without shame or resttjaiut.*' ** *. c 

Among the objects of worshij) hold in the highest veneration by 
the Vi.sluiu devotees, arothe Ap^^f the Monl^\‘y,Tbo binh<*alled Gani- 
da, and the serpent Oapella. One would iwjioso Jliimsclf Jo serious 
consf([ucnces who ^should lie imprudent ehough to kill or even to inal- 
rn'ut ill tlieir presence any of tlK>s(' animals,'^ A man so offending 
\ronld be forced to expiate his crime by the ceremony or ^s^erifice 
failed ihe' J^avdi/a/n. * 

The Pavadam is known to very few, as 1 believe, and is tliereforo 
entitled to a sliort description. It is a cen'inony |>ociilia]f to th<^ sect 
of Vishnu, artd they res^irt to it only in circumstances of the weight!* 
cst kind, such as the ncces^^ity^ of expiating the crime of {»ausiiig the 
death of any of the uninrr^ls whi(*h Ure the (»bjc(»ts of then’ worship ; or 
for obtaining reparation tor some breach of lajj^ionr occasioiled by any 
deep injury which an individual of t%ir trlhe may have re(‘eived 
from some other person, and which would be felt as n*dounding to the 
disgrace of the sect if^it remained < unpun isliwl. The Pav^lain is a 
ceremony of the most serious kind, since . it demands no less than the 
sacrifice of a human Victim, and its i^esascitition afterwards. 

As soon as it is publicly known that any one has §iveii occasion 
for the P&vdilain,*^by any of they crimes that have been iiientioncd, or 
by any deep insult cast upon the sect, the votari "S crowd from all 
<|uarters^to the place >vhere the culprit re^sides, and having assembled 
to the number sometimes more than two thousand, each brii^^^Vfn^g 
his si^nnding pl.^tc of brass, and his sankha or gr^at shell, they pro- 
ceed to 4the ceremony. The first step is to arrest tlie person ,who is 

^ Tln« ftcemint dfkn Vmly apply to ft few fatmilca among the Vftiriigis. InVact I 
(lotili truth orchis wl^le paragraph. 

r To<tluf mfCy he added the Sqiiln'cl. These are under ihc e«)M»clalM’are of the 
V jsihpu «n»c poor farmer ij* obliged toTid hinuelf of ihe?e I.y health 
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tlni ( iUisc of tlioil* and then they »prlw i ik small 

flistauec,, which is iniinediiitoly eiieompassod with several rjnks of 
parfisans asi^oinblcd for the occasion. / . 

Tho chiefe having selected from the multitudo a fit, person wlio 
etnisents to become the victim tor sacrifice, exhibit him to the crowd 
of neo[)le collected from all parts to witness tlie sight. A small 
tucisio]! is then made on his belly, dce|p enough for the hlooil to flow ; 
upon wliicli tho pretended victim a fainting fit, tumbles on the 

gjoiind, and counterfeits death. He is tlien carried into Hie tent 
which is fitted to receivsPhim, and is there laid out as a corpse. 

► Of the great eoiiOwAirse of people gathc‘rcd together, part w'atches 
niglit* {Uid day round the toit, wliicli iiobodv is suffered to approach; 
while another division surrounds tlio house of tho individual who li3s 
given occasion for tlj# (‘oremony. Both parties raise continual cries 
and fngjittul howlhigs, wJiich tjcing mixetl with tlie clanking sound of 
the brazen plates and tlio shrill stpicak of the* sankha, produce a con- 
fusion and ii])roar, in tho midst of which it *13 almost impossible to 
•exist This overwhelming div-j^Pfier^ontimies without interruption till 
the ])erson who w’Tis the cause of it pays tiie fine imposed upon him, 
^vliich^jeiicrally exceeds his means. 

• In the meantime the •inhaUitantt* of the village a^id of the ncigh- 
bourhpod finding it«impossib!o^to live in tlie midst of the confusion and 
disorder ocensionod i >y tho fanatical crowd, come to terms with tIuj 
diicfs and pay at least a j)art of wliat lias been required of tlie culjirit, 
in order to obtain a speedy termination to tho Pavadum^ and to induct* 
the great multitude to git to tliifir homes. 

The cliicts, when satisfied, repair to the tent to concliule tlie cere- 
mony, which is effected by restoring to life the pretended dead mail, 
who lies stretched out before thorn.* For tli^s^uirposif they choose one 
of their numbeV, and, making an incision in bis thigh, they collect the 
blood whie^i nms from it and sprinkle the bgily of tlie sham cofjisc, 
wliicli being restored by ihe efficacy of this simple ceremony is deliver- 
ed over alive to those who assist at it, and who have no doubt what- 
ever of tho reality of the rosiUTcctioii. * 

After this eereinony, for effacing all traces of the crime or fhe 
affront which had been comjiTained of, the fine is -laid out in a grand 
ontertiunmont to all the persons present ; and ^Vlieii tJiat is over, tho 
wliole of them quietly return to their homes. • • 

It is not v(*ry long since the Pfivthram was celebrated in a solemn 
• manner in a village next to that \^hero I lived. The cause fi-om which 
it originated was, that an uihabitant of tliat village had out down (with- 
oiif he^ng aware of it, as it is said) a tree oi^ slirub called caca^nuiray^ 
wJiich prodiK'cs yelhfw flowers, and tA> which tlio sec^ies of^ishnu 
offer* iip*Adoration and sacrifices. ^ 

Tffe sect of S'iva is not loss widely spread tliaft tRat q£.Vish nu. I t 
bears rule over several provinces of the peninsula? On die 
tho whole cxlbnt of tJiat long chain of mountains whieli ihaku die sejsi- 
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ratiQiit betjveen th^ countries called by tl^e Europeans by the generic 
name Malabar and Curomandol, the Lingainites or devotees of S'iva 
compose at least half the population^ over a space of two §r three Hun- 
dred miles from north to south. 

This sect has several customs peculiar to itetlf. In common with 
the Br^inans it will on no account partake of animal food or of any 
thing that has enjoyed the principal of life, such as eggs, or of many 
of the simple productions of natpr&. They agree with the greater ])art 
^ of tlie other tribes in burying their dead and not burning them. B.nt 
they differ from the most of them in not adfkitting the principles so 
• generally adopted amon^ all tlie other Castes ^,j>?specting uncleanness, , 
^and particularly that wdiich is incident to women ''by child-birth, and 
pariodical occurrences, or*by the death and funeral or any relation ; as 
well as in some other domestic regulations particular to themselves, in 
which they seem to be at variance w ith the manner of living and tho 
customs generally observed by the other Hindus. 

Their disregard of the rule^ regarding uncleanness and tho decent 
propriety of ^conduct, so religioiis^ obUfiB^^ed among all the other tribes, 
has given rise to a proverb which circulates in the countiy, tlio mean- 
ing of w-hich that there is no river for a Lingamite ; alluding to the peo- 
ple of that sect hardly in»any case acknowleflging tlie merit and virtue 
of the ablutions practised by the other Hindus. 

The Lingamites, as well as the Vishnu vites, have amongst them a 
great number of religious beggars mider the names of Pan(fdramj • 
Odegaru^^ Jangaim^^ and several others. Tlie greater p{u*t of these de- 
votees of “S'iva have no other means of living but by alms, which they 
demand in bodies ; widi the exception of a few who live retired in MataSy 
w]iich are a species of convents usually having some lands attached to 
them, die produce of which, together with the offerings brought by 
the devotees of their sect, lerve them for sustenance. 

The dress of tho penitents of S'iva scarcely differs from that of die 
devotees of Vishnu, both being clothed jn a way e<[ucjly fanWstical aiid 
ridiculous. The colour of their* garmo.its is also the Cart ; that is a 
very d^ep yellow inclining to red. This oolom* is worn in general not 
only by the devotees. Ct S'iva and Vishnu, but also by all those who 
make religion a profession ; by the Fakirs, Giu'us, and all the 
Indian clergy, as uniformly as black is worn by tlie clergy of Eiuropo. 

The devotee^ of S'iva have, nevertheless, some particular marks of 
distinction, (independent of the Linga which they always wear) by 
which they are easily known. Of this kind are ^.he strings of large 
beads called Rudrahshay^ of die size ^d^iearly of the shape and ^lour 
of a nutmeg, which they suspend at their nocks, and die ashes off: cosv- 

^ t£c saiva panddram aoswers to the Siva ddiari. Wilson supposes it to bjS-a corrup- 
tion of VthdurangJn s=, pale complexioned, irom their smearing themselves with 
*^hes. ^ • 

■ (degaru .*=: fords. 

^ = moveable : wandering devotees. 

S. l^rnksnaro, ^iva\r cijes . the berries of the Eleocarpus. 
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dung with wliich they daub the forehead, the arms* and several ptlier 
parts of the body, ^ 

'Among ^he objects of their worship, the two principal are tlie 
Lhiga and tlie Bull, of which we shall afterwards speak at greater 
length. • 

Although the children commonly efltnbrace tlie sect of their fathers ; 
yet they aro not by right of birth alone, entitled to become Vislnmvites 
or Lingamitos ; they aro not admitted jnto the sect of tljfir parents 
until a certain age, and they are tlien associated by the Guru of the sect, ^ 
wh(^, administers to the (^ndidatea the ceremony of the Diksh&j which 
•means initiation, Thio^olemn ceremony of the Diksh^, is a species of ^ 
baptism amongst the* Hindus ; and, indeed, the Christians in India give * 
ba j)tisin* the name of Jnana Diksha or 8i)iritifal initiation. Tlie cere-* 
inony we have been describing consists in pronouncing over the novice 
several S^niras or "prayers, auaj^ted to the occasion, and in whispering 
in his ear certain secret instructions. But the* whole is done in a lan- 
guage generally not understood by the Guru lumsclf who presides at 
ilio geremony. After tlie Dikj»iA,*1l!b%iewly initiated acquire a per- 
petual right to all tfie privileges belonging •to the sect into wluch they 
are adpjitted. • 

^Persona (rf any caste jpay be adpiitted into the sect of Vishnu, 
and thjn tl^py may l^ar the Naina on the forehead, whfch is its distin- 
guishing mark. Ev«n the Pai^ahs, or any of the vil^t tribes belong- 
ing to them, will not be rejected. ^ 

I conceive also that all persons without distinction, may bo per- 
mitted to join witli the %ect of S'iva ; but as those initiated there 
must renounce for oVer all animal food and inebriating liquors, a con- 
dition too hard to be easily submitted to by the low castes who arc 
accustomed to those indulgences, wo do not ofti^n see iv the sect S'iva 
any other'tliaii the best castes of tlie S'lulras, * Tliere aro some Pariahs 
in cei*tain places^ but they are very ftw in nim\ber. It is a common 
thhig to see !ipostatj)s going over from ono of these sects to the other, as 
their interest prompts them ; ai^ some fi'oin spite or caprice. 

Either of these castes will admit freely and without any exrfinina- 
tion such of the extraneous Hindds^as shew a dcSire to bo incorporated 
with them. • 

In some castes of the S'lidras a"singular pccuKari ty in this respect 
may be observed, where the husband belongs to the sect of.Vishnii and 
boars the mark of the Ndma, while th^ wife adheres to tJie sect of 
/S'iva and shows the Linga. The husband eats animal food ; while the 
woman* is absolutely debarred from* it. But this diffbrence of religion 
bet^eeii the husband and wife, disturbs in ne degree tho peace of tlie 
family or their conjugal happiness. Both follow quietly their senarate 
modes of^oligion, and adore in their own manner tho god the)r have 
soverallf chosen, without any disposition to contcnii with each other on 
tlfe subject 

^ The influence t)f caste is weakened liy the tchisnis ATnong the Isndus ;*Thc 
flucncc of the Briihmans giyes way before that of the heads of tho sects.. * 
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In other we the two seeU striving to exah tlu* res|K‘c • 
tive deities whom they woi*ship and to revile those of tlu I r opponents. 
Tfie followoi-s of Vishnu maintain that it is to tlu' providt nei‘ of‘theit* 
god that we owe the preservation of whatever exists in the universe, 
lliey say it is to liiin that S'iva owes his birth mid bein^i, and that 
Vishnu has preserved him in i^aiivjwils, which would otlierwiso hav4t 
invdvod him in utter porditi6i|, !uiey vehemently insist that ho^is fur 
superior to S'iva and is alone woi^thy of aH honour. 

Tlie dSseiplos of SivOf on the conU'oiy^, no less obstinately a%*m 
that Vishnu is iiodiing, and has neyjftr done%ny act but tricks so base 
as to provoke shame and indijtpiation. They thcNse assertions^ 

by some particulars in the life of tliat deity, which their adversaries 
pannot deny, and which eertainly do not rcxloimd t^ his credit! , They 
hold Uiat is the only sovereign lord of all ^things that exist, and 
that he alone is entitled to our praises/, • • ^ 

According to the Vislinuvites, one cannot fall into a deeper sni 
than by Avearing the Liiiga or mark of Siva : while, according to tjie 
votaries of this god, all who shall bo tormented! ii^hrll^ 

when they die, with threci pronged fork in the sluipo o£ that emblem/ 

It is a very eoinuion thing to sec dispiik's and altercations zniiongst 
these sectiirics^ of greiit veheipcnco, r(‘spcgting the jfre-cmincmcc oV 
tiieir rcs|>ective gods. These religions ([iiarrels are generally tpinent- 
ecUby the bands yf vagabond fanatics, ’those rt'ligious mendicants who 
ai'e to be found in crow'ds througli the whole extent of the country. 

In the throngs in which they froquentiv assemble to support the 
dignity of their res[)ective gods, their fumllidsm oir some occasions 
rouses them to such a pitch tliat when they are tired out w ith pouring 
^very species of abuse ujk)!! <;ach other, and voiding the most abomi-^, 
nable blasphenwes against the deity they oppose, they sometimes 
to blows, and the religions (controversy ends in a fight,'" in wBich ib^re 
is rarely much s|)illing^;f blood, Rut a good ludabouripg with fisticufls 
on both sides, the scattering of many Jurban^ and tjie tearing of mtfch 
apparel into rags. Tims the fray generally ends, witliout spirit oir 
either«side to carr^' it to extremities. 

But it is in the/ naturally timid and imUdent- character of the 
Hindft that we are, to seek for the true' cause why these holy wars do 
not overspread the whole land, Or produce tlic dreadfiil excesses of 
every kind whieli religious plirenzy has occasioned in Europe, and in 
other regions, for so many agor. Or perhaps th is still more power- 
fid reason to be found in the indifference of in jstof the people to all 
forms^f w'oi*ship, which allows thc^rn fjp giv^e equal honour to yjshnu 
and to S'iva, witliout any^conccni about either, and at the sartic time 
disposes them to interfere between the religious combatants, and to 
mitigate the (fisputes in their origin. . 

But, nevorlbel^ss, if w^o are to give any faith to a traditi?>n, vc||’ 

^ llTl’hns hi tbc Pad^ Purina : “ na Vishnu ndmnpi na vaklnvf/am^aduchana.** The 
name evem o/»Viii^nu is not to he uttered I Baton the other side in the Bha^vat : “ JBhami 
vrata iCharuh p^ikantlinaste B'havantti^ sat Shstra paripanVhimdi adherents of iSiva 
worship are heretih and enemies of the good Sdstras ! 
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ill niaify j>rovin<*os, it is scarcely to lie doiilited that, even in 
rtMuait times, tliere have been wa^od in many parts of tlie poniiiMiIa, 
geiieval wars upon religion, excited 1 ^ vast numbers of fanatic^ who 
o\'crran the and fomented* also, as it is believed, to the utmost 

of tlicii- power, by the Itajas and other princes, who supported somd-^ 
times tlie one sect aad^somotiines tiie other, as their ioteit^t reouired, 
and b«camo VishtJUAite or S'ivite, and niguntcd tiie lingabttiie ^Ibna, 
as best suited their temporal concerns.^ :r 

Those who are acquainted Avitli thfe nature of the Vamtffi tOid of 
the^6roWn in the north the peninsula, of the Dasari and the Jan- 
of the south, will remlily bflieve that it would stUl be an easy 
matter for two ainbitioii^ princes to arm, in the name or the gods and 
of religion/ those bands of fanatics, from one end of the counixy to the 
otiior, Impelling tlu^u to dolui^c the land with blood, unfurling the* 
standard of llanumnn oA fine side, and that of Basica on the other, and 
.pe|*sua(lin|f them tliat they Avei*e cutting eacli otlicrs tliroats for the 
interest or religion. 

‘ In the more limited eontests^gjibiwW religion which actually take 
place •the Vishniivijcs aj)pcar the most violent and most bigotted. Tliey 
arc almost always the aggre^ssors ; and tlicj S'ivites in general appear 
n\pre peaceable jmd tolerant. ^ 

Tlie generalitv of the flindilPs, and above all the Brahmans, take 
no part5wluif<‘vor in tTy>so ndigaAis dissensions. Tlie svstem of the lat- 
ter is to hold in ccpial reverence tlie princi]>al diviiiitii's of the country ; 
and altliough, ujk)ii the whole, they appear moi*e inclined to the wor- 
ship of Visfinn, tlicy iievig' pass a day without offering up yi tlieir 
houses a sacrifice to fhe Linga, the idol of S'iva, 

Tlie Vishnu vi to Brahmans, making profession of honouring Vishnu, 
if not exclusively, at least Avith a visible partiality, and uiion many^ 
occasions exprcsidng theircontmnjitfof S'iva, it^is not surprizing that the 
tolerant party should look down iijiondthein with gyes of contempt as a 
set pf men tliat, by a marked adherence to su(4i*iv sect, appear to place 
themselves on a level with the ofti^»oiu’ings of the S'lidras. 

That which lessi iis them the most in the esteem of persons of «tlieir 
own tribe is the affec'tation of apjioaring in publi^i with the figure of 
Naina engraved on tlioir foreheii^ls, Avhieli we have already seen is the 
distinctive badge of the followers of \iis1inu. This syinbol is uniformly 
adopted by all the members of this sct't, whatever tlieir ciustc or origin 
may be. But, to itssiimo for an onianiont a token whiclifpei^ons of the 
lowest extraction, Avithout excepting even 9ie Parialis, mav AA’^ear, seems 
So the true Brahmans, a self-abasempnt and a A oluntary degi^adation 
the IcAtirof those Avho are othervSse so much beneath them. * 

TIjesame distance jvliich the tolerant Brahmans observg towards the 
Vishnuvit^ Br&hinans w^ould be extcndeil also to the Lingamite Brdli* 
mans if theflre were many of that persuasion. For my own part, I haye 
Deycr mot with any of them, and I do not believe fliat* aif^ 

to be found in the south of Uio peninsula, from the baiAs of tKe 
to Capo Comwin.. Y('t f^have been^ infojme<l (though uot^n a Avay to, 
put llic matter out of all doubt^ that there are certain cantons in the 
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Ko^ of &e pe^sola wliei^ Brfttoaiia foimci^ boar- 

iii^" toe mark of the Linga like all oilier mdividuafii of tlie caste. 

Tphe Vkhnuvife BvManmB $ite not Imt iiL the Southern 

K ‘ Dvinces of India situated on iliis side of iiie Krishna. xTone are seen 
yond that river. 

The contempt whicli the tolerant Br&hmans manifest for the^Vish- 
nuvite Brahmans is not wholfy confined to them : the same feeling of 
aversion being universal again|t1^his oliiss of Brilhmans, whom 1 never 
heard mentioned but in terms of reproach and contempt I do not e^)U- 
ceive, however, the feeling of disliWlbr therti on tlio part of the S'udras 
can have arisen out of the special attachment that class of Bnllnnan^ 
to the sect of Vishnu ; but tliat it is rather to l^e -ascribed to tlieir ex- 
<treme haughtiness and tlseir insolent behaviour to all other tribtfs,. And 
though the vices imputtKl to them are common to the whole Brahmans, 
yet it is universally obseiwed that they belong to tIio''Vi»hntlvito caste of 
them in a higher degree than to the others. 

But, however, tliat may be, it is certain tha,t this sect of Brahmans 
stands aloof from the rest. •Tlib^dlWitnt Brahmans do not admit them 
to their tables or to tlieir • ceremonies ; and they, in their turn, are 
excluded muter the same circumstances, by tlic Vishnuvit(;vs. The 
estrangement and distrast whieliithey mutujilly entertain is visible iji the 
whole intercoui’so of society. The tolerant Brainpans, wh^^n in^ power, 
invest the Vishi^ivito Brahmans with rib employments of trust, and they 
again, when they have the superiority, associate exclusively with each 
other. 

Besides the general division into theseef ofS'ivaand that of Vishnu, 
each of these is farther divided into several others, wliieli the Hindus 
^include imdcr tlie general appellation of Matam or Matw:h&rnm. 

Each of riiose difrei;ont sects, has its peculiar system, its secrets, its 
Mantras, its sacrifices, and a dMFerence in its practice as well as its faith. 

Their heads nevef Hinitc nor associate together.'' They have fre- 
quent disputes upon tlie points of doctrine \fliich disunite them. They 
combine, however, forgetting all suboMinate quarrels, when it becomes 
necessai’y to protect the general interests of the sect in the controversies 
•which sometimes break out bet\^'een the Vishnuvites aiul tlie Slvites. 

Besides the ’Vishnu vite Bn\hmans "already mentioned, wiio are 
considered as separate frpm the rest, and are excluded as obstinate 
and incorrigitlo heretics, there are among the tolerant Brahmans 
the sects of the Smdrtta Bralimans,*^ and the phdosopliical sects of the 
Dwaitam^ Adwaiiam^ and several {>thers. In the sequel of this work*,, 
an iiltjuiry will be made into the prinlsiples of the sects, and bbcasion 
will then be taken to c^tarnine the particulars in wliicli they dilfer. 


Smirtta Biyimans are followers of §aQkar^h&]7a. Th^c derive their oamo 
^from SoLurti s:^Jradition. They are those then who adhere to the. ancient tradition, in 
opposition to vie modern sects. Th^se latt^ are all more or less founded in opposition 
to the prescriptive BriHimanical system. 



CHAP. 

OF TUK GI KlI* yF INDIA. 

Tmk word I Hooped V meal IS whence fathers aiut mothers 

aru* sometim(,‘s ciilled Ahuia-ijur n% or /jrrciit masters of* their families : 

• kin^s the Gurus of tlit^iii^dom, and masters Gurus of their servants. 

liwt the aj>p(*lIatio)i is spccinlly a])])liedio eertain persons <#f difr 
tiii^CfUisluHl rank wJjo attain a eliaraeOT of saiK tit\ , which invests 
tliem with •power* both s])irit||^al ami tt‘inj)oral. Tiie latter consists 

• oJiiefly iA^ suj)eriiiteiidance over the diftereiit, castes, by iiiforeing the 
due observance of tlieir ^eiuTal and ]warti(*ulay customs, and jmnisli- 
in^ the refractory. Tlu'y lu\ve^,jjJli^tke jKiwer of exj)elling from the 
l:ribc^, and of restoring tliose wlio liad been ex}^‘lh}<l. 

Besides tliis tianporal authority, wliieh is m^ver cftllcd in ques- 
tion, tlToy j)os.^as an equal exttait of s|>iritual jiiri>(liction. Tlie 
diu/tnn^ or prostration of*the c^fglit members, is madt before them, 
and vf hen •folio wo(r^bv their l^caiedietioii, t)r (nirradam^ is effectual 
for the remission of all sins. The look even of a Guru has the same 
effieaey. Their imisadan^'J or present, wliieli they eonfer upon their 
diseijdcs, Vonsists in sonm matter otherwise of sinall value,* sucli as 
a portion of cow-dung a.^ies, to beautify t)io forehead, flowers that 
were ])r()\iously ofl'ered up to the idols, the erumbs from their meals, 
or the water iii wliieh tliey had washed their feet, wliich is ])reseiweil 
and sometimes drank by those wko recoil* it. These and other 
things of the like nature, or indeed, whatever eomes from their holy 
liands, possess tl^e virtue of purifying body amhsoul from all iinclean- 
uess. • • 

But if the lienediotion of tlie Gurus and the other little tokens 
of their favour, wliieh they bestow .on their discyilos, have so wonder- 
ful an influence in attracting,tho respec^t and reverence of the silh’ 
j>opulace ; their curses, which is uyt less powerful, fills them with 
terror and awe. The Hiiulfi is persuaded that il jun or fails to take 
efiect, whethewijustly or unjustly incurred. Their htioksr are full of 
fables which seem invented for the express jiurpose of inspiring this 
•belief ; and, to add greater force ^to it, the atteiuhints of the Guru, 
who arc interested in the success of the imjmstor's game, d?) not 
fail to recount many marvellous stories respci^t-ing him, of which tlicy 
l)retoml to have been •eye-witnesses ; and to avoid any •possibility of 
detection,*, tliey lay the scene of the miracles in some djstiiiit country. 

^ V- 

This is properly rice which has been oflTcred to an idol and then 
the worshippers. * * 
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they toll of a ]>or$on »teruck dead on th<?* spot hy the 
cuWe qf the Guru sometimes of one suddenly seized witli a shivering 
through evefv joint, which goes on, and will never cease until •the 
malediction is stav^nl. At other times it is a pregnant wotnau whom 
they describe as miscarrying by it; or a labourtif*, perhaps, that was 
doomed to soo all his catth? perish in a moment. 

Nay, I have hoard Ironi tfiese mow stories still more ritlieuTons, 
and given yith the utmost gr#\*lty ; of a man, for example, lading 
changed into a stoins and of another (converted into a hog by tludr 
Guru's maleilietion. ‘ ' * 

Tire silly Hindu gives iinplieit (*n‘dit to^ueh tale.s, aiul tliore- 
fore it is not surprising that he 'ihould t*urry his tft-ead aiul revmMUH? 
lor his (Tiini to the most extravagant pit<*h. Ifrk naturallv*jK(»ids 
whatever may be <lispleasiiiir to him : and rathdr than incur the awful 
danger of his anathema, a Hindu !ias^>ecu k!u>wii*to sell *!iijj with (»r 
one of his ehildren, ha\^ing nothing else to part with, to ryl-beuro. for 
his Giuii the tribute oi* presents whieli he unmerciful I v exacts. 

* (" .V , 

Laeli caste and S('{*t ha> its paiau^ar Guru. But all of them arc" 
not invested v ith an equal degree of authority. There is a gradation 
among the Giuus themselves, aecording to tlu' dignitv of thtf^ castes 
they belong to, and a Kind of hh?rar<*liy h®s grown ii]>' among them, 
winch juesen'es the subordination of o)ie to another. In . shorf tiaa-e 
is an inferior clCrgy, very numerous in every 'vpiarter, while each 
.sect has its particular high priots. wlio are l)ut few in mmiher. The 
inferior Giu'us pay lluaii obcdien(‘c, and derive their powe/ from the 
superior autliurity of the jiriests, who can depose them at [)leasure, 
and appoint others in their room. 

The place of residence of the Hindu Pontiffs is commonly called 
Sirnkasana Avldeh sigitifves a thronp. There are several of tlusi' ej)is- 
copal sees, as they niav be eallpd, in the differ(*nt provini^es of thi^ 
peninsula. Tlie differeiU (*u<t«'s, and each sect, luive^them own Shn- 
hasana and their ))artieular j.ontiff'?^ Tlm*^, for exainj)U) the BriHi- 
mans^of the sect called >>itidrita siihiii^t to one, nntl tl»at of tin* Vish- 
nuvite Brahmans to a third. 

In the sect of Vislinu and in that of S'iva t}}0 higher and lower 
clergy arc innumerable. Eaeli subdivision of tlie two sects lias its 
pontiff' and corresponding Gurus. Among the Vishnuvites, the? 
single sect of Kurnaniijas has no less than four Singh^sanas or epis- 
copal sees, and seventy- two * PUjtnH, places of lesidence of the infe- 
rior Gurus ; without reckoning a j/reat numbe. of a lower rank, who 
spread over the country to exteiuP their visits to every place, \yithin 
their boundsA ‘ 

The other sillidivisions of the same sect have in lib^ manner 
their Gurus in vgreat abundance. 

seci ot S'iva, also, (jack .subdivision has i 

2 

, h Buchanay? says that BAmanuja founded 300 Mafhans of whicl>'4 only remain, of 
these the chief i$ Mel Kotai. 
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episcopal scift a«d its Piifia or places of resideKoe of tho inferior 
clergy. The Gurus of this sect arc kno^vn by tho names of Paw^d- 
ram^ Janffamasj and others, according to the different wliomf of the 
plfu^es. 

The ]>ontiffs and^all the clergy of tlio sec’t of S'iva are taken out 
of the tribe of S'udra ; but the greater part of the high Gurus of 
Visttim and Brahmans of Vishnn, wJio ordain the inferior clergj' 
pertaining to tlic sect. • 

^ It is tli(' Bnllimans also who are most frequently the pontiffs 
among the tolerant Hindus, tlwt is to say, such as are attached 
^neither to the sect of* ^ishnii nor that of S'iva. 

Tho pontiff or Guru of* a <*aste or sect has no antlioritj' out of* it. 
In awy otlaa* sect* tJiey W(»nld rlisrcgard hi.5 Prnsadafn^ liis bit sninlV 
and Ills eiirse. There#are but tt*\v iiistanres tiiercforc of any attempts 
at such an intrusion. • 

BosicTt^s the Gurus that pertain to the firfferenl tribes and s<?cts, 
great personag<\s, siicji as kings aiKU)ynccs. ITavt^ them of their own, 
•attached to tlieir lamst'ljolds mat aeconipam in^ tliem wherever they 
go. Every day *thcy present t}n‘mst l\t’> bcibn^ they* Guru, and 
receive* his blessing and Pvn.'iadinn, When they are engaged in any 
(laiy^erous onti‘r[)riz(‘, tlay (rin;u gtwrally Ufrries bejiind. On siieh 
0 (ieasj^)ns l^e conteiUs himself w^tli loading tin* great man with hl(.‘s.sings 
and offering liim s.)rti(* littl(? hallowed gilG, which «tire rt‘ceivod and 
k<?i)t as a ju’eeious relic, having the power to uw i t all evils that might 
otherwiseJia{)pen in (lie al>sence of tia* Guru. 

Tlie princes talo* a j%’i(le in <aitertaiuiug tlnse asso(*iates (whom 
they call their (‘Ifaplains) witii the greatt'st magnificence. They 
invi^st them witli a sjdcndour wiileli someiimes eclipses 4:heir oviy 
Besid(‘S the presents which tiny l‘^cquciUly^i>istow, jii.)r the support 
of tluar rank •and dignity, tliey also assign them land estates of 
considerable revenue fiu’ their ordinary expei^sg^. 

The great Gurus net er a])]i('ar in public without the utmost de- 
gree of pomp : but it is wlieif tiny pnnved to a visitation of their 
district tliat they are seen Mirroiiiuh'd with tlnfir whole splendour. 
Tiny eommonly make tiie proees'>ron on tin* l)a^v*k of an elephant, or 
seated in a ri(*h palampiin. •Some of them have a guard of horse, 
and are surrounded witli numerous* troops hoth cavalry and infantiy, 
armed with jiikes and otlnu* wiNipons. Se^ era! ban^Is tff musieiiuis 
precede them, playing on all tlie insin»nent> of the eouiitiy. Flags 
# jn all the varieties of colour wa\e I'oiiiid them, adorned Avith the pic- 
turojj of their gods. Some their ofiieurs take the load, skigiug 
, odw in thcar praise, oi* admonisliing the spectators to he pix'parod to 
pay flic mighty (by*u, as he comovs up, the honour gnd reverence 
which ‘aj'o due to him. Incense and otlu*r jierfumes arc bil^nt in 
profusion*; new cloths arc spread before him on J:h(^*road. Boughs 
of trees, forming triumphal arches, oxjianded in*iiianija::£|j yres on 
the way throi^gh which In^ passes. Bands of young \\a)inen,^oFTht' 
dancing girts of the teiiqiles. reirvo <aa(‘h other, and ^eep up with 
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tho pr(>i*ossion, onlivoniiii; it with lowd sonos ami ljuscivious dances, 
This tfie custom of havinix Criers on such solemnities to make their 
proclaitiations of praise betbro all jjreat personages wlien they apjM'ar 
in. public is common through all India. Tliey repeat Svitli a loud 
voice, or sing, the renown of tlu‘ir masters, >vith a long display of 
their illustrious birth, exalted rank, unhouiuled^power and high vir- 
tues, and eoimsol all who liear, them to pav the honours diu* to t ueh 
illustrious men. 

Tins jXnnpous shew nttnicts a crowd of ])eoplo, who throng to 
j>rostrat<3 themselves hefinv the (luru. After.. ])aying their adoration, 
they join in the train and make the sky n*sound with their shoutA'of 
joy during the whole course i»f the c(n*emoiiy. ^ 

. I shall not bo understocHl to mean that every (inru meets with a 
reception likt^ this, as it is only the pontilfs (p‘ Gurus of the first 
order tliat arc aceum[)auied ^vitll this txtraordinarV state.* Those of 
inferior degree projx nation their pomp to tlu'ir narrowtT mo«iTlis. Tlie 
common Gurus of the. sect of Vishnu, an‘ generally mounted on a 
Sony horse, and some arc cvci? rcshi^'ll to the necessity of travelling 
on foot. Tlie w(‘altliK*st o/ the (furus of the sovt oi* 8'iva, called 
Jammmti or i^anfiaram^ sometinu's go on Iiorsehack and .womtdimes 
in a palanquin. Ihit thq greater number arc mounted oo bullocks, the 
favorite animal ‘of this sect. *** o t. 

Tile Gurus, jn gcia ral, rank as tfie first and. most distijiguished 
order of socieh'. Tlio.se who are ehwated to this great dignity, re- 
ceive in most eases, marks of nnen'iicc or rather of adoration which 
arc not rendered even to tlie gods tlu'm‘-t‘lv:*s. Ihit this is not sur- 
prising wh<*n it is undeistood that the power of eontrouling the gods 
is generally attributed to tliein, by which it Is siqqiosed they have 
the means <5f o])taiiiing^wliatsoev(‘r the dciti<rs can bestow.* 

The Gurus gcn(‘rall>^inake a Hour from time to time among tlieir 
disciples, j)erliaps in a circle of two hundred l('agu(*s round their 
place of residence. During this visitation^ their principal, and •! 
may say tlieir only ohjcct, is to anijj^'^s money. Besides th(i fines 
which tthey levy from jxnsons guilty of v ficnce.^ or any breach of the 
ceremonies of tJic castf 4 or sect, they often rigorou.sly exact from their 
adherents a tribute to tlu^ utmost extent oi’ their means. Tliis me- 
thod of collecting money they denominate Pddcf-Kanihd, which sig- 
nifies an offering at the feet, . Nor can any person, however distress- 
ed, evade tlrt? imyinent of the ITida-Kanikai to Iho Guru. There is 
no affront or indignity which Ihe Gurus are not disposed to inflict on 
any di.sciple, who fails, oitlier fro,m inability or unwillingness, to '*, 
j>roduc \5 the sum at whiodi he is nit<xf. llatlu'.r than relax in‘ the 
smallest degree from their extortion, they i*om{)el them to approach ' 
in a hj^iniliatiAg attitude, load them with reprojfch and abuse before 
the multitude, iyid order mud or cow-clung ti) he flung in their face.s.^ 

, ^ ^ *. ■ - 

* in 

81KVA DliVA MAYO OIJfCU||. 

7 he Guru w the emhodime^U 0 / every divinity. 
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If tliirt jgnoin1noit||pTeatiii<‘nt (loos not snccoodj tlicy insist \)n i>oing 
sunpliod with a person to work for tJicin during a certain ])eriod, or 
till the 8iim is paid. Gums have been known, in cases where'^a man 

unable tfi pay the amount of^liis tax, to force him to deliver up 
his wife, to be kept for their usti or givoi to some of their dependants.-^ 

In the last resort, they threaten to inflict the curne ; and such is 
the Sedulity of the timid Hindu, and sr;ch his dread of the (ivils which 
would sj>ring from the niaiedi(*tioK of a Guru, that this extreme 
denunciation seklom fails to extract the jjavment. ^ 

In addition to thesif ordinaj^y requisitions levied for the support 
^of Ihe Gurus, tliey e ^(*veral otliei* sources of I’ovenne under tlio 
name, of whicli are imposed on the occasions of a 

birth^ (tt‘ tlic Diksjai or initiation into the s^^ct, or of the marriage ov 
death of their disciples;. 

The castes, limvever, beiiTg obligerl to defi\ay tlie exptaicc of the 
vTsits of ^.‘ir (iurns, the pomp and sjdendoiir of which, particularly 
ill the eas(» of tlie grand Gurus or pontilts, would be ruinous if often 
<*iq)e;it('d, it is som4^tim(*s a l(<?^'^vIT51e beibre tliey are renewed. 
Some do not tra\1‘rse tladr district more# thaii once in three years, 
and soyic in live years or ov(fn less frecplently. ^ 

tSomo of the Gurus Jir <4 married but in g‘t?m‘ra1 tl^ey live in celi- 
ba<‘y. • TIi (4 latter, iiowiwcr, a^e not reputed to be very strict in the 
observance of tlu' viftiu' of continence which they jirofess. 

But the foolish vulgar, who believe that their Gurus are mould- 
ed of a luster clay than otlu'r niort.als, and tliat tliey are nof subject 
to fall into evil, look upon this arrangement without seandal. People 
of uiulerstaiiding dt'plore it, and without attempting a change, 
endure it as a Tiec(‘.-‘sary evil, and say tlnw must lay to the eliarge 
buinan weakness what even (iurus ,themsel\j^'S» are not exempt from. 

Although tlie Brahmans style ^liemselves^ the (iiirns of every 
cagte, and lilaim the extdusive right to that tirie and to the lamours 
whi(*h ath'iid it, there an^ nevm'^hrlcss many STidras elevated to that 
dignity. The, Brahmans, iiid(*Al, will on no aeeount recognixii, their 
right But tliey disregard that, ^nd take the full enjoyment of the 

j A Cfuru never allows his fees to rcmayi in arrears if he can help it. 

The following Tamil verso is in common use : 

Av'ina^ moral poriya^ illam virn, 

AifaiUnal noydanil varunda^ adimai 
Md tram pogttd* enru vidai koml odut 
Variyilv kadanktlrar marriHu hoUt^ 

*fdvCdai Iwnd * ontvan edirc cefta^ 

TiiUhda virnndu vara^ aarpnam tmda^ 

KCvendar tamad'iisimai-pa^udi ktUpa^ 

- Gurukhal vandu dakshnnadtku hirrv/ik'ittdre 

My c^w calved, it i)our€(l with rain, my house fell, my wife fill sick, my sciwar^ 
died, the ifelds were satiiratcd with muistnvo and I ran to sow' thSvseed, in the wa^ ^ 
was arrested for debt, ii messenger met me with a warrant for 4ny t?* '-'•t 

who could not bo put off stood at my door, a snake bit me. they coin* ^ demand the 
king’s t«6ies : Me Guru came and put in hii^ehim J‘or his fees.** 1 • 
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honoitrs anil profits* In lon^in^ to the title among tl^jjj^ste’or sect which 
is willintr to arknowh tloo them. 

• c ^ 

Excepting <luring their visituti^ins, tlie Gnrus live in retirement 
They commonly reside in a kind of inonnsteries or insulati'il hermi- 
tages, generally called and sliew then(S(‘lv(^s hut Mddom in 

piil)lie. « ^ 

Some of them reside in tlfe neigld)onrlu>o<l oi*th(‘ great Pagodas ; 
hut the el^jef (»urus (»r Pont^tl^, who re<|nire greater eonvt‘niem*e 
for tlh‘ir supply and that td‘ th<a‘r Juuiseliohh generally live in the 
hovns, , •• 

In tludr <litferent ivtir<'inent> these* (Jurn^ give audience to great,, 
mimhta-s of their tiiseiples, many of wlu>m eomo from a great distance 
fo pay riieiu their a< [orations, to ivtvivc* tlu‘ir hU><siiig and gilt^, to 
otter tlu'in a present, to etmsult with them, to <*arrv to them 
complaints of the infraetioii of eiistoins "of the caste, and many other 
similar j)iirposi^s. * 

The Hindus, in presenting ladore tlie Gurus, inakn 

the Sashtangani, or prostratiim of the eiglit members. The of 
S'iva, afu'r r< iid(‘ring this 'first mark of reverence to tlu* JauffanuiSj 
as tli(‘ir Gurus are ealh'd, immediately [)roeeed to a (‘cremony wliich 
deserves to he t^otieed. It consists in wasl.ing the feet of tbi* danga- 
ma, and reeviving th<‘ water as it fills, down into a vessel. of clipper. 
They ])oiir a j>art of this wator over their heads, and drink the 
remainder. Thi^^ [)rar*tie<' is general amf)ng tlie sectaries of S'iva, and 
is not uncommon with many of the Vishnuvitt‘s, in regard to their 
Guru. Xeitlier is it the mo-t disgusting of'dhe jiractices tliat prevail 
in that '<e(*t of faiuiti(‘s, as tluy are under the reproach t>f eating as 
:j.liallowcd morsel the very ordure that proceeds from their Gurus, 
aial swallowing tlie wjver with wliieh they have rinsed their mouths 
or washed their faces, witli many other ])raetiei*s equally revolting to 
nature. * 

From tlieir the (inrus^auntitiily send out one of their 

agentjt delegated witli their authority to collect tin* l^dda-Kanikai^ 
and the Gurn-J)nhh}nd^ or trihiitg whudi tliev impose, and the fines 
inflicted on those wlio hav(* (MuiunittcHl any oiiene<‘, as well as tlio 
gifts which it is the custom to present them with. 

Afteiv discliarging all the duti<*s which their profession requires 
of them toWanhi tlifa’r disoifiles, and p<.*rformiiig th»*ir daily sacrifices 
and ablutions, the Gurus are hound liy the laih s of their order to 
einphiy wliat remains of their time in meditation, and the study of 
the sacred writings. * ^ * 

Th<‘ dignity of (yuru descends, wdum marriec], from father to.son ; 
but itjion the* death of one who has lived single, a sueqesswr *i» 
appointed by some one of the grand Gurus, who, in tlie exereftg of this 
pqWer, «fe-ieralfy %ioininah.*.s one of liis own dependants. The 
.Pmitifls, on* the (ftlier hand, <*ommonly fissumc coadjutors in their 
lifetime, who^uceoed to them they death. 
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III tlu3 fwJcts ofcS'iva and Vishnu they admit a kind of priestesses, 
K)V women specially ordained to the service of their deities. They* are 
ditferojit from tlie dancing-women of the temples ; but the^'*h>116w 
the same Infamous course of life witli them. For tlie priestesses of 
. S'iva and of Vishnu,^ after being eons(»crated, become common to 
their sect, under the name of s}>ous(js to these divinities : they are for 
the most part w^omcn who have been sejneed by the priests of Vishnu 
and of S'iva, who, to save tlicir owy (jredit and the honour of their 
families, w honi tla^y liave thus di.sgra(f?{l, lay the crime ft/thc^ cliargo 
of* their res|)eetive gods^ to wdiom tliey impute the deed. They de- 
vote th(‘S(^ women to tlio*diviue sfrein* by the use of certain (*eremo- 
•nies, aftiu’ wdiieh th(.*y^iro declared the wives of the god of the sect 
to wdrieji tliey heloiig ; and tla^ priests of that sect may then, w ithout 
scandal, make usi* of them, in the name anfl stciul of the god wliosft 
ministers they aixv • 

• Th(j^t^wh(j are conseerate*d in this manner in the seet of Vishnu 
hav(' the name of (loruda-I^usslv!^ or woimm of (Jaruda^ and bear 
up<m their breast, as -a mark ot^^.^jir^<lignity, an impression of the 
Yorm of Garnda, jvhieh is the bird eonseeratetbjo Vi>hnii. 

The priestesses of S'iva are knowui in publie by tke appellation 
of Liiiijd-Jhis.yr! or woiucm of tlie fjinga, 101^1 have the ‘^eal of the 
liiifga imjiriiited on the ttiigh,*as tfi(? distinetive badge of tlieir jiro- 

fessioft. • * ^ 

* • 

These women an? held in honour in })iihlic by their ow’ii caste ; 
although in reality they are nothing better tliau the prostitutes of the 
jiricsts and other chiefs oii tlie sect. 



CHAP. X. 


OF. THE Fl UolIITAS OU >MSTEUS OF THE CEKEMONIES. 

V « 

To prognostieato what, are p^ood and what are evil days for bcpjiiinincf 
any atlair, or tor juittinic it ott* . to avert, hy tlie Mantras^, or 
prayers, the pernicious ctiects of nialedictiuHs or of the infiiience 
of malign constellations ; to assign the name to new born chfldreu 
and calculate their nativity ; to ))lcss innv houses, w(*lls, or tanks : to 
pimt\' temples and (‘onsecrate them, to giver lite to the statues and 
other inanimate ohjeets of an idolatrous worship, an<l to imbue them 
with the divine essence : all these eeremonies, and many others 
of smaller impoitanee, are the province of the BrilhniaiiH eallcd 
Purohitiis, whose ottie^ it is to over and oontluct them. 

Tlie mos^ important df their (*eremoni(?s luv those of Marriage 
and Burial. They are so comj>lex that an ordinary Brahman woiiKl 
be found incapj^blc of performing them. A regular study is necessary 
for the exa(*tness and jirecision whi(*h .^,luy i’e{juii\ ; and tke fowms of 
Mantras or {)rayer.s an^ also nujuisitc, with j'cgard to which the 
greater pai*t are ignorant. Tlic Purbhitas alone are accomplished in 
the inauag(*mc*ut of these rite>, the detail of wliich tliey have in writ- 
ing, in certain formularies, which they ]>fvmit iU)l>ody to see, not 
even tlie otlu*r Brahmans. Indeed the principal Mantras that are 
use(l are not rcHluced into writing, from the fear that some other 
ferahmans might accpimo them and so become tlicir rivals, to the 
diminution of their exclusive prolits. The father U’aclies them tn his 
son, and thus tlicy pass from gederation to generation in one family. 
Tin’s .shews that it is self-interest rather than superstitnm Which occa- 
sions this reserve. By hindering the*" ^>thcr*Bridiman.H from h^arning ^ 
these ceremonies and the (‘orresponding Mantras, the Puroliitas render 
themselves more iieccrsar}' to the pc'o^de and to the Brahmans them- 
selves, who cannot dispense with them services on many occasions. 

Tlie Purohita Brahmans not '‘being numerous, those who are of 
that rank are often brought from a gre^ distance. Tliey attend the 
summons witli ' alacrity, particularly t|pbn thej am Oortain that the 
person who calls them is (iapablc of rcebmpensing their labours in a 
liberal way. And when ^hey caiiaot undertake the journey them- 
selves they send some one of their family wliom they liavo trained up to 
the duty by teaehingAhem the Mantras which arc ^necessary for th^ duo 
solemnization* . At times their place is suppliwl by ordinary Br/ihmairs^ 
esj:ieeially among the S'lidras, wlio are much more brief ih regard 
to ceren\pn}<*s tlmn* the Br&hmans : and although the substitute be 
not acquainted with the true Mantras wliich jiertain to each cere^ 
mony^ ^e'do<?s not desist on thqt aeopunt, but pronounces an unrncan- 
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ing strings of •Hanscrit . words, winch aj)[»ear more* than sufficient tij 
the fttu])id S'lulras, >\’ho understand nothing of* the matter. Hut aUiisc^s 
of this kind never fail to excite fierce disputes between the real*Piirb- 
hitas and tlicfse intruders, whom they treat as sacirilcgioiis iisur]»ors 
of tlioir functions and of the rewards whicfh would attend them. 

One of the highest privileges atjaelied to the profession of the 
Pur^ffiita is the exclusive right of publishing the Hindu Almunaefc. 
The greater number of them being* unable to compose it tliey are 
under the necessity of purchasing a effj)y everv year from the finih- 
ni^ln^^, who make the cahiulation^. There are {)nt few who are foiuid 
capable of this ; perhaps one or two only in a district. It is not 
•upon a knowledge of tlie motions of the stars that the Hindu Alma- 
nack is A>nipil(*d, hut upon the approximation and agreement of tables 
and formuhe of gr^at antiquity, and extremely numerous ; and there- 
fore the calpulatiou is •very c^mplicatf;d, and requires much time, 

. attention,^nd labour to arrive at exact (*onclusions. 

This book is absolutely necessary to tho^ Purohita, to instriKjt 
jiim not only respecting good ai)d_^>A'ikdavs, but also the favourable 
moments in each* day; for it is in such mrunciits only that the 
ceremonies which they preside over (‘an Tb(j commenc(i»l. They are 
often c5nsulte(| respecting the hap])y or imfortunate issue of matters 
in the most ordinary occifrrenci?s of life. Neitlier is k the j) 0 |)ulace 
only that afo addicttM to this sfllM^ies of superstition ; for the princes 
are more intanglod with it than the people themseHos, They have 
always at least one Purohita retained in their service at their palaces, 
who conics every morning to wait upon tlunn, and to announce what 
the almanack contains foi* the day. But the most ridiculous part is, 
that ho afterwards f)roceeds to perform the same service to the Prince’s 
elephant and the idols. Tlie Purohita is (‘onsulted many times 
day upon the most ordinary occurrciices of ljjf« Tlie 4^rin(!e will not 
go a hunting iibr take a walk w ithout his decision whether it will be 
for liis health <^r otherwise, Noitfior will.hfi receive visits from 
stfangers without the same pfccantion : and if there bo the least 
ambiguity in the augury, ho will wait for a more favorable moment, or 
j>ut off* his excursion to another day. 

^ The Hindil Calendar is called Piwclmngcun^ which signifies the 
^jive members^ because in truth *it contains five principal heads, namely, 
the days of the month, the sign in which the mo^n is each day to be 
found, the day of the week, the eclipses, and the pljee wof the pla- 
nets. It likewise marks the gbcxl days mid the evil ; those on wliich 
• one may journey towards any of the four cardinal points ; for each 
point of* the compass has its luck;;^ and unUiekv days ; and a person 
whd might t«. day travel very successfully towards the north, would 
oxpose himself to sonie grievous danger if he took a soutb\vard course. 
It fattiier contains a vast number of predictions of dl sorts #hich 
would 1^*too tedious for this place. * 

On the first day of the year the Purfiliita assembles the principal 
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inljabitants of tho^plaoe wluw lie lives. In their presence ho nunoimecs, 
hv Hound of trumpet, who is to be kinjjof the^odsfor tliat year, and 
who to be supreme over the still's ; avIio are to be the ministers and 
generals of the peopK^ ; wlio is to be <;od ot' the erops J what sort of 
grain will thriv(' the lu'st. He dtderminos also the (piantity of rain 
aiul of drought, and Avli(*ther the loeiisfs and otlaa* desh'uetive insects 
>vill ih ^our tlie j)lauts. or if^tla^ repose of uk'H is to Ixi greatly dis- 
turljoil In' iiugs and tUnis, He fpr(‘tt‘lls, in ^hort, \v]ji‘tli(*r it is to bo a 
yi‘aruf hcAltii or of disease ; ^^wlietlu'r the (haiths or tlie births sliall 
prt'^lominato ; wliether a war is impending, from what side it will 
break out, and who slial! gain the'' advantage : together with many 
other eontingeneies of equal iuqmrtanee. ♦ 

^ Tlierc are many who care little about these jn'edietions and aj)pcar 
to hold them in derision. Jhit even among these ‘some will he found 
consulting the almanack, and even tlie very mm who invents and 
publislies it, espeeially when a war, famine, or other gn;;*^ calamity 
really seems to approiudi : so irresi^tlble is the ]K»wt‘r of superstition 
over the minds of those even, w]ie^ atfeet to bo liberal thinkers and 
elevated above the vqlgar. 

Finally, we may remark, that nothing appears to ])e more an- 
cient in India than the establidimeiit of tiie Puroliitfis.^" They arc 
noticed in all the Hindu books,* and if we^enn give credit to theif nn- 
tliors, the higliest liojiours wore paid^^o thein in anci(‘nt tflnes.* Tlioy 
stri'N'o above all others to maintain the usages and customs of the castes, 
and rai he their voice the loudest against those who infringe or neglect 
tluan. r^Thcir interest may ju'ompt tliem to this : but it is tb tliem that 
we owe the cliief part of the books of sei<‘hce that exi?st among tlie 
Hindus. They have preserved them in the midst of the revolutions 
rwftch have so often subverted the nations. 

Tlii> class of ]>ers(rns is carefully to bo distingijishcd from the 
Giu'us drs(‘ril)ed in ^the lust cl<npter, although it belongs to both to 
wateli over the obserVa'nee of tlu* customs of their v-asb s. Iif other 

g uilts th»y L:reatly difba*, as in the*' ^irofo^ioii of celibacy. All tlio 
urIXhitas are married. Indeed I belioA it is b.eld alxsolutely mK*essary 
that they should be so, to qualify; them for the performance) of the 
ceremonies ; and a widower, who did not remarry would not be eu^ 
dared, as his presence would be thought fo bode misfortune. 


* ** The mostr^ncicrit name for a priest by profession wasT'urohita, winch only m^ans 
prfepbfiitm or praises. The Purchita, however, was more than a priest. was the 

friend and eounselK'r of a chief, the minister of u king, and his companion m^^ieacc and 
war. The office riften hereditary and partook of a political character. The origi- 
nal ot‘cupation of tln^ Purdhita may have been to t>erforra the usual sacriffcos ; hut, 
witli the utahitiqns policy of the Brahmans, it soon liecame a stepping sUiua to political 
power,'’* Max MulUr, p. 4Hr>. 



CHAP. XJ. 

OF TUK MANTRAS, OR FOISTS OF PRAYER. 

The so ooloijrntod in all the hooks, are notjting more 

than certain tlnansof prayer, or words of eHicac\", which (to borrow a 
Hindi! expression on tli<i*si]hj(*ct,^ have sncli 'vnrtiic as to be able to 
enchain the ^ods llicinseh es. They arc of various soHs, invocatory, 
evo(?atory, clejjreeatovy, (*onservatorv. Tlicy are Ixaieficent or hurtfU, 
sahitai;yljr per)n*ciops. By means of them, allcdfects may be produced.® 
Some are for eastinir oyt the ci il s]>irit and driving him away ; some 
for ins])irin^ love of liatred, foi% curing* tliseases or bringing them on, 
•fof causinji»,doath or lU'erting it. Some arc of a contnuy nature to 
others and <‘oiinteraet tlieir effect ; th<‘ stronger overcoming the influ- 
on'ce of the weaker. Soiiu} are potent* enough to occasion the des- 
truction of a whole .army. Tlaav are some y ven whose awful summons 
the gods thcmsolv('s ara constrained to ob<y. But 1 should never finish 
ifil atteftiptod enumerate in dt‘tail the whole the ]>relended nrtues 
of tha Mantra.' • • •• • 

Tlfe Purohitas, *»fall the ffindus, understiuid them best. They 
are indispensably mu'essary to tliem for aci^mipanying the ceremonies 
whi(»h it is^tlieir office to eondm^t. But, iu general, tlie whole of the 
Fh’rilunans an* conversant ^vith tliese formula', agreeably to tltis San- 
scrit strojdie, wliieli js ofttm in their montlis : 

1 hVadliinam jagatsarvain, 

]Mantrad*hinam taddevata# 

Taninantram BnllimanruTliinaui , 

Brahman a mam?i DC* vat a. t 

Which may be translatcKl all f^ie univt'rvse is under the power of the 
gods ; the gods are suhject to tlii' j)ower of the Mantras : the Mantras 
arc under tlie power of tin* lirrihmans ; the Bnlhinans arc therefore om* 
gods.” Th«^ argument is r<*giilar iit form, and l^ie conclusion techni- 
cal ; and accorclingly in many books, as I ha\*c elsowdiere mentioned, 
they are onll(Ml the (foils. Tiny assume tlK?se names to them- 

selves, and listen wdth pleasure wdien th<y are ap[)lied to them by the 
other castes, • 

D To place the effi(*aeious virtue of the Mantras in a clear point of 
vieWjJ.W'ill only refer to tlu^ f(Jlo\fing quotation from the Br&hmot'- 
tiirakh&nday a^ ell kiiowm Hindu poem written iu honor of Siva : 

DaSara, King of Mathura, having espoused Kalavati, daughter of the 
Kihg of Kasi or Benares, this princess, on the very day of the marfiage, 
apprized Inm that it w^ould be absolutely necessary^ fo^ him to abstain 
from making use of the right which his title of husoand gave him, 

i Miuitras «re prifcily Hymns of invoi'ation. 
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becatjso the Manftwn of the five letterb which she Imd* learned, had 
peBetrated her with purifying fire whieh would permit no man to 
Hieir l&r, witli the risk of penshiiig, unless, before famili^ intoroourse, 
he should hove l)een purified from his sins by the same^'meaiis whidb 
she herself had j^ractiscrf : that, being his wife, eould not wini out 
to him Uiis purifying Maiitram,^ because in doing so she woulu become 
his Gum, and eonsinjiientlv his superior. 

following day, they^went together in quest of the great 
Rishi, or penitent, Oaraa^ ; wlio having leiuiied the purpose of tlieir 
visit, ordered them tolfcst a whole dgy, to wa^nli themselves in the river 
Ganges on the day following, and then to visit him again. Tliis bhing 
complied Avidi, and the prince having returned, the penitent made him 
f\t tlown u{)on the ground with his face turncMl towards the cash Garga 
sat down bt‘sitle him with his face towards tin? west, and sccTOtlv wliis- 
pervd these two words in In's 04?r, mnyuft Siedf/a, That is the JVfaiitrain 
of five letters, or five .sylUibles, and signifies, Miealth fiv^'iva,’ As ' 
.soon as Dasara had beamed these two wonderful . words, he perceived 
that he was cxcitc'd In' tlieir |ru*ify’ng fire, and at the same moment, 
there sprung out fronv all paits of his body a nuiltittide of crow’s, wdiieli 
flow up into sky and disappeared. Tliestjt were the sins committed 
by thf* prince in preceding generations. 

This history,” says the author,^ “ is’certnin. I had it from my 
Guru, Vetlavf/dsay who liad learned Paro-Bnilnua, Tiie king and 
his spouse, thus jiurified, lived together for nuiiiy years, and retired at 
last to re-unite with JPara-Jirahina in the abode of bliss, w itliout being 
obliged h) bo re-boni any more upon earth. ^ 

When the Bralimans are rallitvl upon tlio pr<‘sent state of their 
Mantras, wdiolly divosted of their boasted etficacy and power, they 
answer, that this loss of their influence is to be attributed to the Kali- 
ywjam^ which means ihnt age of "che world in which wo iiow' live, the 
true iron age, the time of evil and misfortune, in which eveiw' thing has 
degenerated. XevertheK*ss, they subjoin, it is^still not usicoinmon. to 
see the Mantras operate eft'eets as luiHiculoifs fonnerly ; w hich they 
eonfir^i by stories not less authentic ' than sucli as wo have already 
repi>rtcd. 

Of all the Mantras, the most celebrated, and at tlie same time the 
most effectual for blotting out all sins, and of such potency aa to make 
the gods tliem.stdv4»s to tremble, as the Hindu laioks affirm, is that to 
which they'givv the name of Gaf/at74 ^’Vihich signifies the Mantram of 
the twenty-four letters or svflables. It is so anti* nt and so [>owerful 
as to 1 ki\ 4? gi^ en rise to the I ct/c.v, ^ The Brahman w hen about to recite’ 
it, makes a previous pr^pjtration by prayers and the detqiest nuKlitaj^ion. 
Before pronouncing a word, he closes all the a]H»rtures of liis bodj, and 
keeps in liis Iweath iis long as it is possible to ri^tain it ; and tl^n .he 
reciti^s it in a Fqw voice, taking good care that it shall not bo intelligible 
by the iSTidras^nd tlie rest of the profane. Even his wife, esjiecially 
at ('ertain |)eriot]s,^,i> not allow'cd to hear it. 
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Tills fambus Majfitram consists of tho followiugneords : 

Tat Savitur varenyam b’hargfidfevaaya 

* ^ D’liimalu y6 uah prachddayftt’’ 

This then is the colobrateti Mantram of foui' and twenty letters •or 
jwllables. The meanii^ is very dark, and unintelligible to the BrShmans 
tnemselves." I have never met with anypne who co3d give me a tolerable 
oxplfcation of it. Such as it is, it would be a horrible sacrilege and an 
unpardonable crime in any Brahmamto communicate it to pxy profane 
or foreign ears. W e may add that tliere are other Mantras which 
bear tlie name of Gd^trjthnt they are of much lower repute than this. 
^ Although the Braliinans alone arc lield to he tlie ti’ue depositaries 
of the Mantras, yet«tliere are many persons of other castes who scruple 
not to j?ronounoo ^liein. There are pn>fessi(ms also in which it is ii>- 
dispoiisahic. Tho Pl^vsi<M‘ans tla*nis<‘Ivcs, who arc not Bralimans, 
would be c?bnsiderM as ignon^it being* and unworthy of the public 
ef)nfidenc1?j> however niueli entitled to it in other respects, if they were 
unacquainted with the Mantras suited to each .disease as regularly as 
;ivithtlio medicines which are apjdiod iii#hecure. Tho ciu’c is consider- 
ed as arising from the Jlantras as much frowi the medical apjdiea- 
tions. One of the [)rin(*i])le reasons for wlmdi the Euro};fan j>hysieiims 
are hol(l in su^h discredit in India, as far as Regards tlieir profession, 
is, tliat thev administer tlu^r nuilicineS without any accompaniment of 
Mantrtim, ^ 

Tho Midwives are called in some parts ^ffmtf'a-Sdr?\ or women 
who understand tlie Mantras ; and never can those Jioly prayers be more 
necessary than at that erijiys when, according to the notions ot®the Hin- 
dus, a tender infant and a newly deliven‘d mother are particularly liable 
to tlie fascination oT evil eyes, to tlie malign e(»njunetions of tho planets, 
the influence of unlueky days, and many other dangers, each moreperiK- 
ous than anfttli^r. A skilful midwitip, stored •vTth gooefand serviceable 
Mantras, proiioum^l at the profier luoment, provides against all such 
feyrs and duugons. • J 

Blit those who are (*dnsiderW to be tho most skilful in this kind of 
knowledge, and at tho same time the most dangerous, are the persons 
wlio deal in the Occult SeieiuM»s ; ^ueli as Ma^cians, Sorcerers, and 
Soothsayers. It is this sort ofj practitioners w ho protend to be possess- 
ed of the true Mantras wdiieh can strike w ith sudden deatli, cure and 
inflict diseases, call uj) or lay the fiends, discover thefts, com^ealed 
treasures, distant objects, or future events. Such jieivoiu^ will always 
ahmmd in a country w bore ignorance, •su]>erstition, and qiiaekerv so 
' universally prevail. ^ 

.The ivisclrleiviis ma<pnmhf hcu\^ very *mueli dreaded and^hated, 
never fail to^e punislied w hen they are believed guiltj* of having 
brought dowui evil upon any one by their spells. The*ordinary w ay 
of punislung them on such oc’casions is by drawing tlWtw’o front teeth 

— 1 

« See Vishnu Foi Aii, p. 2‘i2. Tho meaning is ; *• Wemcditgtf on (hat ciceUent Mit 
of the divine Snn : Mntf he i/fuminnte our minds . 

Coinpnro Mrtuu, Cbrtp. II. 77. 
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of the* Upper jnw, tvliieh prevents flioiu from spooking plainly, and la 
su[)pose(l to mar their utti'ranee of the evil MantravS. Now, the slight- 
est imperfec'tion or dofeet in jwononiufing the Mantram is so oflfensive 
to 'their god <n* demon, for both are invoked in tluMr magical rites, 
that it* it oceurriMl he would infallibly turn upon , themselves th(‘ whole 
evils w}ii<*li they imprecated iijjon others. 

Among the mimbors who thus lose tlieir teeth in the cause of 
magic, I ki^ew one individual, who canu* to me the very day cm which 
tlu^ (*i*ucl op{*rati(»n was performed, and thnnv himself at my tcet, 
mumbling Ids inno<*ent*(‘, and implorjng my *eonnsel and assistance to 
procure reparation for tiie injustice they had done liim in knocking out 
his fnvnt teeth, ami Iii imputing to him tlu^ hateful jwaetices of a 
TUagielaii. The poor man '^eeiiKHl to me to have very little of the iij)j)ear- 
aiice of a e(Mijurer ; hut liaving mather the power nor the inclination to 
interfert> in the affair, 1 got rids>f him a- I best coiihl, o 

All tlie magi(*al Mantras are liard to ]>rononii(*e ; amMt is this 
difficulty wliieh givt's tluan all th(*ir importanc(\ Ixraiise if a sorcerer 
pronounce^ a single syllaldc aTniss the wli(»le evil lie was invoking 
would fall u])on himself. 

The Mantram (jii whi<*h this art eljiefly (h'ponds (*annot easily be 
expressed in European cdiaraeteiV' : 0>u, .w7, hf/ifoy Ramnya 

iKmwL Tlie four first are barbarou^^ words jukI vvith<»ut meaning. 
The tvv'o last signify ‘‘ Salutation to Itama.*’ 

I believe no natioli on eartli is so infatiiat(*d as the Hindus are 
with tliosi‘ mjtions of magie. The gv(‘ater ])art of the cross aeeideuts 
that befal them in life are attributed to the jealoii>v of some enemy who 
has had reeonvse to tliis wicked art for the purpose of injuring tlieiu, 
they lose a wife or ehihlren l)y jn’ematnre death; if a contagion 
break'' out among* tlu? ci^th*; or if a married woman i*onthi,ue unfruit- 
ful : of t/iese occnrreiK'es is believed to have liud a natural cause, 

hut thi\v uvr a// to /iretertiafura/ aits cmp]f»y<*d by some secret 

eneniv of‘ t lieir pro'*|>erit v. Dis(*as(‘s, ^»arti»*ujarlv such a.'v^fire of long 
eiuluram* •, are attriimted to the same cjpise, and if tlnw should lia})pen 
\f) lakc*plaee wlulc any ipmrn l or law-suit subsisbMl the par- 

ties, the whole is laid to the eluirgt' of the ojtponcnt, who is accustMl of 
having d(‘vised it by magical contrivance. ISo studious a (diarge, to be 
sure, is not in general verv patiently bomo by th(' part}* uecusod ; mid 
thus a mnv cause of dissensiem is <‘ngend(*red. 

It is to couhtera<*t the effects of this Wicked magie that a vast 
number of vagabonds rr>«am over the country, (jailing theins(dve8 Bem^ 
ficmt Ajogtrumsy who are gupjiosed to possess tin; Mantras that have 
{Kiwer to heal the disord(5r}3 and other evi?s occasioned l)y the Sapanmi^ 
or malignant magic, to render barren women fruitful, to cast out devils 
from tliose who^ are posscsscxl w itli them, to cht'ek: the murraip among 
cattle, to destroy the insec*ts which ravage the fields, and t(f produce 
other beneficial effects. After reciting all their Mantras and carefully 


Literally : &urthig. 
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(>y, 

performing tlfeir whole' (•erernoiiies, <licy give aiinil»ts to their patie/its, 
on which are inscribecl Home iinmeajiiiig words. Th(?se saenxl svihhols 
they direct to be worn about their persons, as having virtue* to (*ftin])I(*t<* 
the cure whiSh the Mantram had begun. They tlien take their fee ajid 
go in qnest of frosli diy)es. 

But as this delusion will be discussed more largely hon^afteT, wo 
nowVetmm to the subject of the Manlrum, There is one specries of them 
differing from any we have yet m(*nuono*d, and capable of inucli more 
wonderful effecds. It is called Bijukshal^am^ <jr Btfdical Lett(n'H ; such as 
shJ'um^ craum^ hruij^i^ hru /tw, and others of the like somid. Those 
who miderstand their true pronunciation, combination, and ai>})Hcatioii, 
•may perform prodigies as fast as he ])Ieascs. I^ct us take the following 
examjMc. ^ ^ 

S'iva chose to coinyuniieatc the knowledge of them to a bastard boy, 
the son oft? widow^of the Brallinan castr*, who, on account of the igno- 
miny of Ws birtl), had the mortification to be t*xcludt‘d from a wedding 
feast. He took Jus rev<*iigo by merely jwoiiougcijig two of tlie radical 
syllables at the door of the apartment where tin* guests where assem- 
l)led, and by the j)4W<‘r of the two syllables tin* \iaiids on the table were 
instantly tuiaied into toads. Siu'h an accident would nat»f!’ally occasion 
much (Tonfusiop in the ))artv. None of them ^doubled hut that it was 
tholittle bastard who had^jdayt^l thoift such a trick, oiid tliat, if tluy 
still k#})t him out, Ife might go rfli with his pranks. Accordingly tlu*y 
opon<?d the door f(.)r Him, ami upon <*nt(.‘ring the rooib, lie pronounevd 
the same syllablt*s, only r<'versing their order, when immediately the toadvS 
changed itgaiii into what they were at' first, and tlie different dj^hes took 
their original form. * 

I must leave it to men skilled in antiquity to jioint out any thing 
in their researches ('qual in extravagamu* to this of the Hindus, or wliiciii 
could possibly ha\’c served them in ik for a m»(Tel.P 


P It may possibly appear to the Kuropean render timt sonic ol^hc popular superstitious 
among Western Nations arc not Icks aWiixl and extravagant than giosc of which tlic 
fibbc speaks, * * “ 



CHAP. XII. 

OF THE CEBEMOMES rRACTII^D ON THE BRAHM.UJ WOMEN WH^ 
BROUGHT TO BED, AND ON INFANTS OF TENDER AOE. 

WiTHorT stopping at present to enumerate the many eoromonic.s 
practised with regard to the wives of the Urajnnans w'hen in a state of 
pregnanev, from the time wlien it is first aseertaiiKMl, U) that of parfuri- 
tion, some of which shall be notieeci eLsewhiTe^ l.will content inyself 
^fitli describing a few wliieh are never omitt<Ki to be used tow.trcls the 
mother, and to the cliikl aftta* it is born. ^ 

A Brdhmani or Bmhmanin, the \fife of a Rntlmuin, pmnoiinc- 
ed to bo unclean tor ten days alter Jier h ing-in, and the litain is fn 
some measure commiuveat4‘d to i^verv person in the hoitse where she is 
brought to bed. On the eleventli day tliey send all the linen she ha^ 
used to be washed, and the house is thoroughly <*leaned in the Hindu 
manner by sfuearing the floor with cow-dnng moistened with water, and 
then marking it with broad stripes of white. Tlu^ Purohita beiiig now 
called to celebrate the ceremonies of the fmrification, makes her sit 
down on a little stool, holding the ctilld in her arms. H8r Inisbaiifl 
being seated beside her, the Purdliita commences by sacrificing to the 
god Pillaif/ar or Vt/f hneswara.^ He then con.secrates some water, anrl 
pours a bttle into tlie hand of the husband and the w ifo, ^who drop 
a part of it on their hands, and drink the rest. The house i.s afterwards 
sprinkled over wdth the holy water, and what reK*iains is tlirown into 
the w ell. 

By this ceremony*^all that dt>ell in the liouse aro^ d(H)med to be 
.purified, and may then mix wdth the w'orld. The newly delivered w o- 
alone is not perfeLilj clean till the end of a montli from the tinH\»of 
ing-in. During the whole peri(Sj of h^ uiieleaiincss she must bo 
ip a detiiched place, and must n?>t touch any of the fiimiturc or 
vessels in the house. Tlic time being ex])ired she may then return to 
her usual place in the family. 

g The worship of G&nesa, Vig’fineSwa'fa, or (as io Tamil he is called,) l*il]aiyar is 
Tcry widely spread in India. 

(Qane$a = Lord of the hosts, Craja, a host -f- £*•««, lord. Vi I’hn^swara:^ Lord of ob- 
stacle, FfVAna, obstacle, + wirara. Pijlai, a cA/W -p hu'.orific aflSx = tAc Ao«or#»c/ 
child. Vinayakan := he who has to do with hindrances.) 

Hcl^'is the son of Sira and PkiVati. Being iord of the inferior hosts of deitiej ho is 
called Ganiia, He is supposed to remove obstacles and is therefore invoked at the begin- 
ning of all undertakings. Ho has the head of an Elephant, and his familiar triunk and 
little (panning eyt are Uj be seen in every thoroughfare. 

Being a glutton he has a large corporation. * 

He is the dometlic, ^Household god of all the classes. Concerning him multitndes of 
stories are told, llis g)*eat festival is called Vhdyagar Chautti or Chaturthi, and. is held 
on the 4th jof Av^ni (.Idly -August.) 

• In some part of the country the keka U^c (cas-sia fistula) is sacred to him. 
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Twelve days after the the child receives ^ts name, ^diich is 
impaired in tliis manner. The father, and the moflier with thtf mfant 
in her arms, being seated, the Brilhmans who are invited foraita circle 
round diem.* A plate with rice, raw but free of hulks, is brought in, 
uj^n the surface of which die father inscribes the day of the month 
when the child was Kom, with the name of the ruling star of that day. 
Hotadds the name which he wishes to be given to the cliild, wdiich has 
been previously chosen out of the calendar of their saints with many 
long and trifling combinations. E^ch ceremony is acoonfjjanied with 
several Mantras of the Purohita, who pronounces them, holding a gold 
ring in his hand. I oii^ht not k) omit that the whole is preceded by 
the sacrifice of the Homamy which w^ill be afterwards described. In this 
(?aso-it is offered tt) the nine planets.^ At last, the wdiolo (?eremonies 
being ended, tlic £ithcr calls the child three twnes by the name which has 
been given to it, an(l#th<3 wliole is concluded with a sacrifice to the god 
of the hou?e. liiiTner is then ?5orved tc^hc Brahmans, who, after receiv- 
ing hetH^ and sonic pieces of money or othcr«])rescnts, take tlieir leave. 

• When the ('hild .has attaiiiofl the age of months, they begin to 
give him solid food ; and this gives occasion fur a new cntortaiiinient 
to the Bnllmians* The house wliere it is given, ^having been firfrt neatly 
clcan«d wdthin and without, in the Hindu fashion, the door is deco- 
rated wdtli g^rlimds of njfingo^leavaj^ In tli^ court, a jyandal or slicd 
is copstnv'ted, undcT which a little bank of earth is raised, wliich is used 
for several purposesf The Brarimans, who have b<'on,previoiisly invited, 
having jdaeod themselves under the joaWa/, the motlier of the child 
goes thitjier also, and carrying it in lier arms sits down on the little 
bank of earth. The Piwohita commences this, as well as the former 
ceremony, by oflbring the sacrifice of the llomcnn, A\Tien it is over, 
the married women, but not widows, draw near and, singing all to- 
gether, perform o\'er the cliild tin* ceremony of the Arati,^ • 

As this ecremony will he frequently alluded to in the course of 
this Avork,^it wdll be proper here to* give a ac(‘onnt of it. Upon 
fi plate of cojipor ihey |^laee a lamp made of a paste from rice flowiu\ 
It is supplied with oil and jTghted. The married women, but not 
widow’s, for their jirescnce w’ould bo unlucky, take bold of tiie plate 
with both hands, and raising it as higli as tlu^head of the person for 
wdiom the ceremony is jicrfirmcd, describe in that • position a number 
of circles with* the j)late and the burning lamp. 

Sometimes, in jilacc of the rice lamp, they fill the plate with w^attr, 
coloured red with a mixture of saftron <md other ingridiohts ; and w ith 


•r These are the Sun, Moon, Maw, irfercury, Jnpitcr, Venus, Saturn, witURahu and 
K^ta (the dragons who swallow the Sun and Moon wliieii eclipses happen). 

** The leaves of the Ttper betel smeared with lime and the nut the Ariha palm 
(aroka catechu). • • 

< The waving of lighted camphor before an image, to avwt t^je evil eye, Sometin\cs 
it is done as in the text. 
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this describe their circles, raising it as high as the head of the person 
who is tho object of the ceremony. 

The intention of tins ceremony is to avert fascinatioii by the ^ye, 
and to prevent tlie accidents whicli arise out of I know n()t wliat evil 
impression occasioned by^ the jealous looks of certain persons, Tlie 
credulity of the Hindus respectjng this sort of injury is carried to 
excess : and it is for that reasoci that the ceremony of the amti^ which 
is consider^l to have the virtue of preventing the I'ffcct of those glances, 
is so common and so univcrsRl among me Hindus, and cs^)ecially 
among persons of high rank, who, being imy/e observed and having 
more enemies than private individuals, arc more exposed to tho ova 
influence of malevolent or jealous looks. When suejh persons therefore 
appear in public, the first^ tiling tliat is done on their I’eturn home, is 
to perform this ceremony of tlie arati over them, as an antidote to 
the ill designed looks whicli m*c]y have lifon cast uj^oii them. For the 
same reason princes have the ceremony repeated several times,in a day^ 

The gods themselyes are not considered out of tho reach of 
malicious glances of the eye ; atul therefore when they are carried iti ^ 
processions in the stree/s, or in any other way exposed to public vene- 
ration, the eeienionv of the tirati is nhrays celehratod wlien they are 
taken back to their plae^ to efface the evil they may liavp sustained by 
such wicked loolcs. The dauciug’ girls who daily attend at the temples 
of the idols to chaunt hymns in their jiVaise, never fall, at the conclu- 
sion, to light the lamp of rice paste j\nd to go through the ceremony of 
the 4rati, elevating it ’to the idols’ heads, and whirl in g in tlie accus- 
tomed cijccles. 


This sortjof superstition or idle observance is In no nu‘ans peculiar 
to the Hindus. I have seen cantons in h^ranc'e, (and I suppose it is 
ifbt different in many otjier eountries,) where the peoph' were scajcci^ly 
less infatuated. 1 have known decent villagiTs who would not have 
dared to shew their yomig (hWdren to people thiw did not know, or to 
persons of bad appearance, lest their invidious or ill-hodingdook slumkl 
occasion some mischief to hefal them. ♦ " 


Tiie bad consequences arising from the eye or look wt^re not un- 
kiiown to tho ancients.i. We read iir Virgil, 

^^Ncscro quis teneros oculus mflii faseiiuit agpos.” 


The Hindfis call this evil glance ilrishtl^(hhJuim^ or evil which 
comes from looked ; upon which their notions are altogether extravagant. 
But lot us resume our subject."' 

The ceremony of arati being mjglc upon tho child by the married 
women present, they continue their son^ and go in a body to si^ek Jhe 
god of Plate^ who is nothing else than a now vessel of brass giyeu 
tor a present l>y the matenial uncle of the infant. This dish has Wn 
turned into a god by virtue of the Mantras of the Ptmfihifei. TJio 
women, proceedfaig^ to the place where it is deposited, cast into it a 
small quantity of ar earth called Pram&mm ; after whicli, each clasp- 
ing W‘hands,*the whole at once make a devout obeisance to the god of 
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the Dish, aii(! place him beside the child ; for whom,at tlie same, time 
they offer up their wislies that he may become great and strong, - and 
enjoy good health and long life. Then tlicy rub his lips witlu boiled 
rice, prepareTl expressly for the occasion, and gird round his middle a 
little cloth, which is lijcowise brought out with abundance of ceremonies. 

The. women ha\ ing retired, leave room for the men, who put some 
aksJtatix^^ uf)on the infant’s head, as wcfl^as on their own. The akshatdj 
of which irecpient mention wdU bejiereafter made, are nothing but 
gi*ains of rice tinged with a reddish liift?. . * . 

This ceremony amt the pijjceding one being accomplished, the 
whole is finished by a feast given to the persons invited. 

•Whcji tlio infifnt attains its second or third year, they shave its 
head*; and this also is made the subject of a feast. Preparations ai;e 
made for this important (teromony as on former f>ecasions. On the 
earthen bank raisccl under thc*j)andal ate shed, in tlie way before men- 
tioned, they trace a squall, in the middle .of which they deposit a 
jneasure of rice in the liusk. In the same squ^e tliey place the idol 
PUlaiyar or hneiwara^ to whom th«y make an offering of cocoanuts, 
sugar, and bt'tel. • The harbor then sliaves^tho head of the child, to tho 
soumkof musi(*al instrumeuts, leaving only a small tuft ^fhair, suCh as 
thj Hindus always permit to gi*ow oil tho cro^n of the head. All who 
have beeij invited look on® and'are olJliged to continue standing imtil 
the barber finishes operation. As soon as it is o\*er, he lays hold of 
the measure of rice which stands in tho little square,* takes liis j)ayment 
and retires. Tlie Brahmans then perform the sacrifice of the Homam 
to the nine planets. ^ ^ 

The Purbhita presides at all these eeremonios, and accompamea 
them with the Mantras. As in formor eases, tliey are closed witli a 
rejiast'provided for tho Bndimans that are invited. • 

About tlfc same time they pierce the eats of the children of either 
sex ; for the Hindu men as well as the women jwcai' pendants at their 
cars, though of a different shape. They are*aways of gold, and it is 
not a]low(xl to wear on tlie he^icl trinkets of any other metal ; only that 
sometimes the women employ a silver one to bind the liair at th«j neck. 

TIic ceremony of piercing thft ears of the oliildrcn is not ivitliout 
its entcrtainrftpnts any morelthan the antecedent ones. It is attended 
with nearly the same practices, which it would l^ tedious any more to 
describe. The jeweller bores them, to the somid of musical instni- 
ments, w ith a very fine gold wire. J’lie hole is gfadiflally widened 
from time to time by inserting a siibstonoe of greater thickness. It is 
mare enlarged in tho girls, fijr tl*e pui*pose^of suspending a greater pro- 
jlbrtion of omamenis. But in some provinces of tho peninsula it is so 
enormously extended, both in men and Avomcn, as to equal at least the 
size o£a opanish dollar.*’ 

tt Fried grains of f ice. S. 

V lu the extreme ^uth it is much larger. 
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♦ 

Hiavo shuHously abridjiwl the aceoiuit oftliese eAvinonios, an 
nearly the sjime will reeur in those of the triple ami, of »nmTia;j;i‘, and 
of burial ; where tlicy will be more minutely detaileil. ^ 

• However frivolous anil superstitious theso eoremonies may Ik>, they 
possess one advantage at least, that of compeilm^ tlio BrAlinuuis (o 
assemble frequently together, and to make their duties ix*eipriK*al, which 
greatly contributes to render tlio individiuils of their siM.'iety imwh 
more refine^ than those of tlic oth«r Hinihl castes amongst w hom these 
practices do not prevail. 
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Oi’ fHE FM II' STAKES IN HfE OF THE BKAIDIAN. 
CHAP .1. 

STATK OF BKAHMAORARl' 

^Ihe l5n\hiiRi»s (livido thidr jirooross tliroiiixli lif'o into four stages : 
the first is^tluit of a^y()ung*iuan*of tli('*ea.st(‘ when ho has been invested 
with tlio tri|)le (‘on^ and is th(‘n eaih'il Brahniachdri. The second is 
when the Braliinan a niarried man. In tins condition, and 

particularly wlieii ho is the tat her of children, he obtains the appellation 
of QtnhastlnK lie rc'aehes th(' third stagi^ wluai, being satiated Tvitli 
th(? w'orld, he ivsoIn (‘s to rt'tiro intv) the d(.»sert with his wife ; and then 
he receives the naiMO of VanapraMlia ^ vdiicli signifies ‘‘an inhabitant of 
the wilderness.” The fourth and last st.ag(' is that of Samipasi^ 
which he arrives when he ilevotes himself to ^^ife of solitude, with no 
wdfe ; and in a still higher degree yf seclusion than the Vanaprastha. 

• It W'ill*b(? jeopor to (*onsider these seveiTiWlegrocs in their tum, 
wdth the duti(.\s bt^longing^ to ea(4i. In the first ]>laco, then, we shall 
speak of tlu^ Brahimichdrl^ 4ik 1 the maimer in which he is instituted 
into this condition.'*^ , 

All the BrJkhmans w’oar4iCord over the shoulder, consisting of 
three thick twfsts of cotton, each •of them formed of several smaller 
threads.^ It is called Jandemii in the Tclugu^ Punul in Tamils and 
Jamvaram, or Yajuopmutam in Canare.^e,^ The thn'e»thr«ads are not 
twisted together, but separate tVoin one another, and hang from the left 
shoulder to the right haunch. WJien a Brahman marries, he nioimts 
nrao* threads in place of three? • • 

• • Compare Manu, Chap. II. 175. 

• ^ Mai^u. chap. II. 44. Kdrpdsam upavtiam sydt viprasya urdd'bvavritam tritritf of 
cotton the cord should be of the Brahman, put on from above, thrcc^fold. 

y yi&nr^* Thread put on. Tam, Tel. Can, The two Uit 

arc Corruptions of S. YAJNorvixA. 
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STATE OF BRAHMACHARL 

.Irhe BrahniatA, and otW porsons tvho havi^ a rigKt to wear tlio 
aje m proud of the distmotion aa no English Nobteinaii of Ae 
badge of tlie Onler of the Giu^ter, a Spanish Grandee^f the fieece 
of Gold, or a French gontleinau as of the Order of the Holy Ghost ^ 

The cln’ldren of Braiinnuis are invested witlf tlie Coni when Uioy 
come to the ago of seven or nine years. It is not obtained but^t a 
considerable expence : and Bnflimans wliu an' jHH>r are thendore, in 
order to a(5pilre it obligt^nl to I’^sAt to a eonlribiiti(»n ; and Hindds of 
every caste believe tlay })tTfornia meritorious act in contributing to tj[iu 
charges of tlie eereiuouy. It is cailid / or iititUiiioiu 

The Coni which is given to tlie young Jh'ahinans must be made, 
with much care and witli many ct remonics. The dottou of wJiich it is 
formed ought to la* gathcfcxl tVom iht* jilaut by the Iwnds of Braluna ns 
only, in order to a\<a‘d the fjollufion which would |)a>s from the iiiipuro 
hands of men of other cartes. ’For the same rcasonlt s}u)ukr})e carded, 
spun, and twisttsl, by ptrsons ot‘ tlic tribe, and be always kt'pt exceed- 
ingly pure. 

I had some difficulty in bringing myself to detail the whole of this 
ceremony of /h(‘ U]>anayaiiAm, it is so filhxl with miiiuto and tiafling 
superstition. But I considered that those who would wish to know' and 
to compare together tlu‘‘oeremonh s of various ancient nations, w^onld 
probably bo pleased with a regular summary of the. true gon‘us of the 
Hindu superstiticKis. I have taken that wliich I licro present from the 
Directory ( Xitya-km'ma ) of the Purohitas. Tlie father of the Brali- 
machuri commences bv selecting, agreeably to tlio rules of Hindd 
astrology, the montli of tlie year, tlio we(?k, the day of the w^ook, and 
the minute of the day, most favourable for that ceremonv. Part of 
what is necessary is laid down in tlie Hindu almanack. XFie Pnrohita 
ik charged Avitly wliat njpiains ; and it is no trifling affair, so intricate 
are the calculations and cunibinatidiis w hich ho has to undertake. 

Tlie father of the yopng Brttliman is in the first instance reciuircd 
to make an ample provision of rice, peas, i)iiixikins, and all other vege- 
table food, of curdled milk and in(ilt<?d butter, of cocoa and the various 
kinds ^of fruit wdiich can be found, to *bo the ground w'ork of the 
entertainment to be gi7:en to tlie BrAhnians, It is no(.*essary above all 
tilings that he should be [)rovidod wdth L^ tel, and good store of money 
in silver and copper, togetlior wddi some pieces of now clotli. All 
these articles must be distributed to liis gu(.‘sts at the clo^e of the 
ceremony, \('liicii continues four days. He inusf also provide a now 
dish of copper or brass, and >sovcral earthen vessels wdiicli have iiever 
seiwed for any such purpose before, and must never be used again. 

Every thing being in readiness, the ceremony of the first day 
begins. An invitation is given to all the Br&hn?ans, their relations, 
and fiiends ; to those who live in the place, and those who gave invi- 
tations on simile occasions of tlieir own. Ip. general, if any one wei*c 
overlooked of thdse who have Ujo right or the expectation of being 
invited, such a^ neglect would occasion disputes and animosities bohveen 
the parties* concerned, that would rarely terminate but with life. 
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Hic Fui^luta is called before all the byin^o;i the 

day tluit iB indicated, the belt itself, mangadeav^-lthe^^^ 
or Kuiay ^ siwjred plant employed in most of me cet^^ the 

Br&hmans;\ ♦The rearler will observe the resemfelari^ winch Tihe iiaitne 
of this j)lant, Darb -hiu the growth of which resembles the coinmto 
grass or hay, bears to*thc Latin noun HerbaJf He must dso provide 
an a^itelope’s skin to sit upon ; the skiji of this animal, as wrell as that 
of the tyger, being deemed extremely [)ure and becojOftihg^ as no 
uncleanness arises from handling or fSiy^ing upon them. A?/ . 

• When all the guostf^ an' assembled, the PurdUta begins by invok- 
ing the god of the bouse* wdiich iflust liave been previously well purified 
•and set in order acc'ording to tlie customs of the Hindus, by rubbing 
the fiogrs and insiefe walls with cow-dung diluted witli w^ater, while 
the Outside w'alls are {uhnmed w itli broad pei^iendicular stripes in red 
eartli. 

• The greater part of the eorenionies are jicrfimned under a pandal 
or alcove, previously set up for this jiurpose m the yard, witli great 
Care and iisele:^ rites. It is supported on Avclve pillars of wood^ 
erected by the liayds of tlie Bralimaiis themselves. For to them alone, 
and to the persons connected w ith the Pfjr//U ilanc!^ b(‘]pngs the pri- 
.vilegef of fixing twelve jiillars ; those of the Loft Hand being limited 
to ten or to efeven Jit mo.4. • • • • ^ 

Wliite the Piy'ohita is beginning to ren^ite bis inantram, they 
place the Pillaiyar or Vig’lines#ara under the jiandiil. Tlicy are often 
contented, however, w itli setting up a cone niaclo of mud or eow-dimg 
to represent that deity, wiiicli, by the vii*tuo of the Purohita’smantrani, 
becomes a god. lie then offers Inin a sacrifice of iin ruse, ot burning 
lamps, and akshata, or grains of rice tinged with red. This god 
Pillaif/ar is of a dis]TOsition much addicted to w rath an<l contradiction : 
as his appellation Vlp' Imemrira imports, mcjufing tfu* God of Obstacles, 
For this reason, in all })ul)lie eereiuonies, they begin wdth invoking 

S m first, fjiat ]^e may not interpose any ti;^)i 4 l!)lesomo obstruction to 
eir happy progress. • ^ 

The married w^omen (widbw s being exelnded from all scenes of 
cheerfulness) being purified by bs^tliing ; some of them go to prejiarc 
tlie feast, whilsj others return to the jilaec of •assembly, and having 
made the yoiuig Bi’alimachari sit n on a little stool, they mb him 
well wdtli oil, then wash him, han^ new cloth to his bolt, adorn him 
with several trinkets, and do not fail to put round his neejv a string of 
coral beads, and bracelets of the samo material on Jiis arms. They 
forget not to stain the rim of his eyelids w'itli black. This last is very 
commonly used by the Hindiis, iftid is knoivn to have been usual in 
former times witli other nations. • 

y ^0 darb'ha is essential ia all sacrifices. Uig Veda SanHlt^ A. I. j^dh, I. 
Sakt« IlR 3, “The sacred grass (Poa Cynosuroides) after having Jad Uio roots cut off, 
is spread on the Vedi or hltar and upon it the libation of......«..m^ted butter if poured 

out Jn other places a tnft of it in a similar position is supposed t8 form a suitable scat 
to the deity or deities invoked in the sacrifice.'* Wilson. See also Stephenson's sama 
Vdda, p. viU, Menu, Chap. III. 256. 
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'file father aii^ mother of* tlie voimg man who is the subject of the 
cerentbnies, make liim sit down between them in the midst of the 
assemWy, and tlie women who are pri^sent, perform upon him the eero- 
inony of the which was described in the last (^haptorf Tlion they 

join their voices in chanting praise to tlietfods, or good wishes for the 
yomig man. ' 

Tliis ceremony is followod^bv an ollering w hich is made to the*' god 
of the house* for evt-ry lamse has ifs own deity, male or fcmal(» accord- 
ing to the fancy of the votary. ^ The sacrifice consists in ottering up a 
little boiled rice w ith a portion of ditterent l^inds of food prepiuvd for 
the feast, and some bett‘l. Tliis otteVing is not thrown away, being 
afterwards eagerly devoured as a sa(*red morsel yii‘lding liapjnness. • 

The principal cciTimmics of the first day being thus concltKlcd, all 
the people are made to sit down in several i-ows, the women Inking se- 
parated from the men in sueli a^iianner lliat tlu-y inyy not be looked at. 
The women of the liouse wait n])on the gm\sts, ainl, w ith their fingers 
(spoons and forks being (aitindv iniknow ii amongst tlu? Hindtis) servo 
out the rice and other dishes prepared for the oe(*asion.‘ Each receives 
his j)ortion on loaves of the banana or other trees^ sewed together, 
which can oijy serve onei*. ' Tlu^ entertainment lieing over they distri- 
bute betel among the guots, who tluai withdraw for the dav, •• 

Next day, early in th<' morniiig. tlfe fatlfer of the young Enlhinan, 
having purified himself l»y bathing*, waits the ]p*oper time, ahd as 
soon as it <*omes, he goes, as he luul df)ne tin* day before, to invito his 
relations and friends to attend .ami aecfompany liiin to tin* j*oremonies 
of the se<y>nd day. He takes w ith him tin* in a sort of cup, 

to present them to tlie persons ho has invited. And indeed the i»fter 
of such presents to those w ho assist at tlu*si‘ eeri*monies is a part of 
U^imKi politencfss ; and the gm*sts, as a proof of their tiiking it in good 
part, pick up a* few of tlV' graii'^ and stick one or tw'o on their 
foreheads as an ornament. ^ 

Tlie assembly beir»g^ formed, tlie Brahmaehari,^cw'itlf his father 
and mother, all ascend the pile of earth throw^i up iioncath the pandaf^ 
and se^t themselves on three little stools! In tlio meantime tlie young 
man is bathed in tlic same manner a^ on the former day ; they tleek his 
brows with sandle and akshat&, and girj^ his loins with a pure cloth, 
that is to say a cloth not handled |^mce it was washed.* (It is not in 
this case only that p*Ure cloths must be used by the Brahmans ; for 
whenever tl^ey \y'asli themselves they must ( 3 inploy i o other ; and it is 
for this reason tliat, after hathfng, they always w*asl their towel to re- 
move its impurity, and then wait till it is dry biTore tho^ put it up.) 
All these ceremonies are a(?compani5d with t!Kc songs ot the women, 
the same as on the precedmg day. But on this occasion they do not 
use the ceremany of the Arati •* * 

lliese intro1|LUctoiy ceremonies being a<;c 5 onipHshcd, the Purohita 
enters, carr}dng gre^^in an earthen vase, whicJi he places upon the pile ; 
and by means of ^ the mantram, he makes this fire a god. The 
father of the Blahmach&ri then advances and makes the sacrifice of the 
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Homam in hoftour of flio fire ; this is siKnjmled bv 4iine similar Sacri- 
fices in honour of the nine planets. The Hindfis reckon them nine/ be- 
cause, in addition to the seven wliich we admit with tliern, thfy Iftul the 
increasing anA waning moon as two distinct planets. These nine are 
considered as malevoloyt deities ; and they are generally sent by the 
magicians on the errand of tormenting the objects of tlieir resentment. 
On tlfe present oecjision, as well as oif ^nany others, the design of the 
sacrifice of the Homam is to render tji<‘m propitious. 

The sacrifice of rlie Homam heretofore ivpeatcdly mentioned, and 
to AVliieh wo miist again frg#piently ^‘(‘tnrn, is one of the most meritorious. 
The •Br&hmaiis alone have tli<f privilege of offering it. Tlioir method 
ft to kindle a fire of .some kind of consecTated wood, ami then to cast 
oil the firesoim; boiled ri<‘c Ix'danljcd witli imdyMl butter. This sacrifice^ 
so simple and easy,* is iievertlieless very famous and in very fre<:|ucnt 
use. • • * p 

• Those sacrifices made hy means of fire, are followed hy one made 
lo the Fire itself, to wliich as a deity they ofter»iiieens(‘, with burning 
]iimj)s and C('rta*in vi:lnds. The fire ♦bus conseerahMl is afterwards 
carried into a }>arti<?ular apartment of the l^)usef and kejit up day and 
iiiglit witli great eare until th(' e(‘remony is ende<l. Jt woTild be eonsi- 
.lennl iiVery ipnnspieions (‘vent, if^ tor want attention or by any 
iiecident, it should liappen tft go ^iit. *V11 th(‘ saerifiecs*to fire or made 
l>y ineifns ot fire, iiuT^'iito a s})eCies of idolatry verv^ striking, but by 
110 means j)ccidiar to the Hindus.'^ 

The fallowing (•(nvuiony conducted by t!u‘ women will not be 
bought tlio least ridicnloits of tlic festival. Ha\’ing proeureTl a largo 
3opper vessel, well whitened over with lime, they go with it to (h'aw 
water, accom[)anied witli instruments of music*. Having filled the 
vessel with water, they place in it j^crpendicailarlv some leaves oT 
nango, and fas^(m a new cloth roifnd the wtioh', maAe yellow with 
uftron water. On tlie neck of the voss(d, which*is narrow, they put a 
.‘ogoa nut stiwncdjj^dth the same (*olour as the Tdotli. In this trim they 
?arry it into the^terior df the lt)usf\ and set it on the floor upon "a 
ittio heap of n(»e. There it is?till farther ornamented with- wc^nen’s 
rinkets ; after wliich the necessary /‘eromonies are performed to invite 
he god, and to fix him there,^ This perhaps is not tlie same as the 
^od of the houses or rather it is tlic.apotlioosivS of the vessel itself that 
s made in this ease, for it actually becomes a divinity, receiving oftcr- 
ngs of incense, flowers, betel, and other arti(*les used in tkc sacrifices 
)f tlie Briilmiaiis. IJpon^this occasion oh ly, women act and . perform 
he deification : and it appears that tlie divinity which is resident in the 
vessel is female. But, howevw* tins may bet, the mother of the^Brali- 
nachdri, taking up in her liands this now dhdnity, goes out of the 
iousof accompanied hy tlic other Braliman women, visils the festival, 
^recoded musical iiistrumouts, and makes the eireuij^ of the village, 


f Agni or dre U the first, as Vishim is the last omonj; the go4i in the Vodos. 
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walking under a ^ort of canopy which i» supported ftvcr her head. 
Upon returning home she sets the tvssei GW, which sho’^has in her 
hands, it was formerly stationed under the joanrfa/j and with the 
assistance of some of tlie other women, she fixes, in honour of the god, 
two new cloths on the pillars of the alcove nearrwhieh it is placed. 

The following ceremony is also, at least in a gi'eat measure, per- 
formed by women. Tliey search of mould from a nest of karmi- 
yan which are a species of whiter ants very common in India and verv 
troublesome. With this they fill five small earthen j)ots, in wJiich they 
sow nine sorts of grain, which thyy moisfen with milk and wafer. 
When they have finished, the Brahmans approach, and by the power 
of their mantras they convert the five earthen pots into as many gods. 
After offering to these new divinities the accustomed sacrifice ofincensc, 
rice, and hotel, they are placed upon a little dish and set down under 
the pandal, near tlie female go^ of whom w'e have just spoken. When 
they are put by her side, the wuolc party join in a profound inclination 
of the body in sign of aLcloratioii. lliey make another to tin? gods of 
their ancestors, whom'tliey in^ke to bo present at the feast. Then 
taming to the young man who is tlie object of the whole, fliey tie a 
piece of bast^jrd saffron to his ann with a yellow cord. The barber once 
more shaves his head ; he is bathed, his brows are decorated with siuf 
dal leaves, and Jus loins" are girt with z pu?\: cloth. 

The ceremony is immediately sitCeeedod by th(\ feast of the yontiy 
meriy particularly provided for the young Brahmans who had been 
previously invited to partake of it w ith the new candidate. 

Tliis repast is followed by a (*ercmony, more imposing than the 
preceding. Tlie father of the new Brahman hav ing made the company 
retire to some distance, whilst he and his son are concealed liohind a 
(Curtain, sits down upon the ground, with his faei? turnc^d towards the 
west, and making his soar sit down' l>c\side him with his face towards the 
east, he whispers a dc^?p secret in diis ear out of the mantras, and gives 
him other instructions 'Aifalogous to his present situ|i|pn. ‘ The wh®lo 
is in a style which probably is little eom[)hdiondeW)y the listener. 
Among other precepts I am informed, She father, on oik^ occasion, 
delivered the following : Be mindful, my son, that there is one God 
only, the master, sovereign, and origin of nil things. Him ought 
every Brahman, in secret, to adoye. But rtmicmber also that this is 
one of the truths that must never njvcaled to the vulgar herd. If 
thou do8t;rov^d it, great evil will befal thccj,” 

In the evening, at tlic time when the lamps are lighted, the Brah* 
machdri being made to take his sea^ in the alcove undoBfctho branches, 
the wSmon, with songs, ^o in quest of'the consecrated fire we ‘have 
^‘^entioned, which it was a sacred duty to keep ajivc, and place it close 
'^e youtk Tlie Purohita, drawing near, rceites some mantras over 
.1^^ ; after \?Such the young Brdhman makes, for the first rtlme, the 
^ermee « H6rrfamy which has been already described ; and this he 
. ^ distinction of the Cord. While ho 

IS etnp sacrifice the worsen continue their singing, inhar- 
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iiionioiis as it fe, and the instruments make the air resound with sharp 
and dis(‘ordant notes. The Hdmam is followed by a sacrifice, tb *the 
holy fire which was recently brought by the women ; after Avjuch they 
take it back to its original station,^ They quickly return, aijd once 
more jjortbrm the ceremony of the Arati to the newly initiated disciple. 
After this they receive betel, as well as the other guests. And tlius 
conclude the ceremonies of the second day. 

When all is ended, the father of thcJ3rahmachari distributes amongst 
the assistants what remains of the nidliey which he destined for the 
changes of the feast He^ orders the jdeeos of cloth which were ])ro- 
videft to bo brought in, and he dislributc's them also. Those that are 
^^ealthy give cloth o^ higher price, and some add the present of trinkets 
or a cow. The Brahmans, always skilful in tlio art of adulation, extol 
such liberal donors* idolize their generosity, and assign them a place* 
already with Para-IV*alima as the rew^ard of their kindness to the Brah- 
inAns. Those to whom such flatteries So directed listen to them wdth 
the utmost complaisiUKie, and think them am]>re remuneration for the 
extravagant exjietices which their folly l^as o(teas!oned. 

Besides the Bi^Shmans (as we have fornierl}' nitmtioned) there are 
some other Hindu castes who wear the tri|>lo cord : and in particular 
the Jaiits, who, will be mentioned afterwards. The Kshatrhfa or Bajas, 
the Vaiv/a oi; M(‘rcliants, fRid, alnon^s'l the 8'iidras, tli<* five castes of 
artisHiA ill ^vood, stbiu*, and metals, have also tlio right to wear this 
badge ; by which means it cetises to lie a distincticTn and occasions 
ambiguity. The caste of the Bajas reeca’ve tho cord from the hand of a 
Pur6hita Brahman ; but he mak(*8 no other ceremony at its Reception 
than the sacrifice of the IJTjmam, After being iiiv(?sted he must give a 
great entertainment, to all the Brahmans who liave lionourod tlic cere- 
mony with their company, and make them presents. Before he do- 
parts, he jiresents himself before the i^ssemlily iyul makes* the prostration 
of tho eight inetnbers, whether for the purpose of tlianking the Bnth- 
maiis, of wlipm it is composed, for the lionour^hj^y had conferred upon 
hiin in giving hiill the (*,oy(l, or jvhether as a mark of his adoration of 
those gods of tin? earth. This •ereniony, however, does not bear the 
name of Upauayana^ because the Bajas do not acquire tlirouglfit the 
right of learning all the sciences. They have iK^f , tor examjile tliat of 
perusing the Vt\las.^ • 

It is thus at the present time, tfiat it is oonferml on the five castes 
of artisans. But it is not by tho hands of a Bnilmian tjiat {hey recx'ive 
it, because, like the Jains, they will not •jidniit them to be superior to 
» themselves. It is tho Guru of their own caste that confers it.* 


» Manu, Gliap. y. 38. 



€IIAP. II. 

OF THE COKDrt'T EXPECTED FR^M THE BRAHMACTIARI, AND THE lycHTS 
. IIK ACQi:il!E« IjY RECEIVING THE CORD. 

t 

The (fonditioii ofIJraliiii;iclmri*c(tntii)iics from flic* I’/ximyam or cere- 
mony of the Cord to tlio time of Jfjirria,oe,»,wjiich is about the ago of 
sixteen. This is not too early a time to marry, beeause the spouse 
is a eliild of tour or fiN e years old. This custom of marrying the girls 
so soon, and indeed as early as possible, though common tb all the 
castes, is most strictly ohscrycd b% thi; Brahmans ; to such a degree 
yycn, tliat a marriagealdo girl would scarcely find a lm.shiiftd among 
them. In this caste there is olten the most disgusting inetpiality of age ’ 
behveen the parties : tor it is not at all uncommon to see old widowers 
of sixty or scyouty rcinaiaying with eliililreii of si.x'or scycn years of 
age, and giving a preference to them over adult and reallv man’iagcable 
women, wh^m they will not onduri' to lu-ar mentioned, although these 
poor victims of the prejudices of tlieir caste may haveuniformlS'ledan 
irreproachabledife. The husband, of oours.i, generally dies long before 
the with, and frecjuently oven before she has attained the ago'of piiberty. 
She finds herselfa widow when she has hut just gn’own into a woman ; 
and, according to the customs of her caste, slie cannot marry again. 
Hence disonlei's arisi* which Onid to the dishononr of all die tribe. 
The evi! is striking, but tiie idea of curiiig it, by allowing young 
widows to remarry, never enters the mind of any BrMiman. In every 
circumstance that can occur, they are tvilliug to supiMirt the utmost 
'inconvenience rather than abolish iir even alter tlie most ridiculous of 
their absurd prejudices.*' 

The pro])er Inisidi.sie of tlie young Bnilmum, hf^ire marriage,, is 
held to bo a course of study, of rigorous sulmimsion amf conformity to the 
severe discipline of all the rules of tltw ca-te. Tliis is the meaning of 
his appellation of Brahmachuri.® It enjoins ready obedience to the 
orders of his .superior?., the utmost (Icteronec to his father and mother. 
But as far as relates to liis eijuals, and to real jxilitenoss towai’ds the 
rest of the world, the sequel of our enquiries will shew what regard is 
paid to those rules of conduct, when the indolence of parents drojis the 
rein which should keep their children in order. 

Tlio^ young Brahman is to commence by learning to read and 
write.. He is tlien taught the V'edas swd the Mantnus, wliich begets 
by heart He then advances to other sciences according to the degree 
oi’ his docility and quickness of capacity, and if his parents arc able to 
pay teachers, bj; is above all taught arithmetic in all its branches. The 

I Of late ytar*«(hc remarriage of widowi bai beeo permitted in sercral placet, eren 
among Brahman famili^. 

^ c Bfaniha =^ihe Vida Cliaij — who f/oe^. 
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• 

study of the vnripus idioms of India, and especialjy Jhe or 

Hindis at least in tlio soutliem provinces, occupies ti® greater p&rt of 
his Ipisuro. During this immature period, he is not to use betil, nor 

B it flowers iit his hair, nor ornament his body or forehead with s^^ndaL 
cither must lie look at himself in a mirror. He must bathe daily, 
and ofier tlie sacrifice the Homam twice a day. In short, bis whole 
attei^'ion must be occupied in forming ^himself upon tlie true model of 
the institutions of his cxst(\^ * • 

It is not easy for cliildrcn to liic* finder sueli restraint ; and ac- 
comlingly very few ju'e foynd who follow nil that in prescribed to them. 
Nothing is more commoli, for e:famplc, tlian to see them with their 
forelieads decorated witli sandal, and their mouths full of betel. And 
it is nol; likely that other rules, wliich arc prescribed on the points of 
form, sliould bo better oI)servcd. . • * 

Althougli a } itfjng Brahman, froni being incapable of affording 
• the expences necessary, or Ironi wliatewer otlier cause, lias not been 
able to enter into the state of matrimony at the time prescribed, they 
no longer treat Ifim as a Brahmachari, yiiiter attaining the age of eigh- 
teen or twenty ; nejther dues he acquire the name of GriJuh^tha.^ But, 
whatever he his age or condition, as sotSii a# ho hius ^^btained the 
Cord, lie is entitled to the six privileges of the caste, of which the Hindu 
boohs so often s])('ak. Thci>c si>i pri^ik'ges arenas follo'^ s. 

Tt) read, and to^a't read, the Vedas ; to make and to cause to be 
made, the sacrifice of the Yajna ; and, lastly, to receive aims and to 
give presents to the Brahmans.*^ TJio S'udrus liave only the last of 
these privfleges, luinioly, that of giving alms or presents to Uie Briih- 
mans, who atfoet to confer*an honour by receiving them at their hands. 

I shall speak hut briefly upon tlicso privileges. 

The right to read and learn the Vedas is so exclusively ajipro* 
priated to them^ that the slightest •[xmalty wliich a l^riiliman would 
incur by rashly or imprudently loiiding these saej-ed books, or commu- 
mcatiiig theh’ c<uiteiits to persons of a ditto re !ltn.niste, would he, as wo 
have elsewhere meutioneeP, to be*ignomiiiiousIy driven from his cash*, 
without any hope of being admflted again.^^ , ^ 

It is from these bookvS that the* Brahmans lijvc filched their jiriii- 
cipal Mantras^ so famous andESo benefieial to them ; and it is for that 
reason, no doubt, that they hold thdiu so precious.. 

Those who profess the study of science must leam tlieso books by 

• — 

* ^ ^ Compare Manu Chap. II, The abbe adds in bis corrected MS. : “ Xlis parents 

^ impart to him early that system of impostiire, of dissimulation, of trickery and of fraud 
which tharacteriKCs all Bi-ahmans and hvrns a principal trait in their character.” • 

. This is too strong ; but the nbbo speaks often from hnpulsc, and his opinions are, in 
consequence, a little inconsistent, at times. 

^ Householder : Griham = house + st*ha =*= one who stays. 

f Manu Chap. III. 69-81. 

0 I have omitted some remarks of the abbo on the Vodas, as in Urof. Miillcr’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature the character o^he \'edas is fully discussed. • 

I 
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heart Tliis qualification gains for its possessors the name of Vaidiht, 
But/in devoting themselves to this study, they cannot expect to reap 
any bene^t in point of instruction ; hecausc the language in Avhicli they 
are composed is so ancient, and the errors which have cifept in by tlu3 
carelessness of copiers ai*e so multiplied in the^ manuscripts that still 
remain, that they arc nearly luiintelligiblc to the BrAlimans themsc'K os, 
who are considered to be the infi>st conversant in that branch. 

e 

The gi^enter pai*t of the Br^iiiiaiis, who devote themselves to tJiis 
study, do not understand neither of them, because they have not yet 
attained a sufficient acquaintance w ith the Sa^^krit^ the parent language ^ 
of India, in which the books are wriften. Their utmost proficienc}^luis 
been to read it tolerably, by wdiich they are enabled to learn it nieeha-i 
nieally and get it by rote, witliout understanding its meaning^. They 
!nay be compared to the lieasaiitry in the fiomaii Catholic countries of 
Europe, who learn to read Latin that tJiey ma}' be able to^ chaunt tljo 
Psalms on Simdays at church. 

In some parts, however, Brahmans are to be met wdth, wdio arc 
Avell versed in this mother tongue, although they are hi no great num- 
ber. Tliere are some of them even wdio are so disinjerested as to* teach 
the VMas gf^atiiitously" to their disciples. But the greater number are 
too closely attached to their private inter(‘sts, or too poor to imitate 
them. It does., very w ell for a vvvalthy Brahman to be at such* an 
expence, and to encourage others in the same studies by rewards. 
Accordingly, some of them act on this plan, and fiiitey they are perform- 
ing meritorious w^orks of charity. They have paid the compliment to 
the caste of Rajas, to associate them with themselves in the right of 
liaAdiig the V^das read to them ; that is to f.ay, in paying the masters 
who teach them ; and I am well persuaded they w ould not refuse the 
same hivour to any otlier jierson that ^vould contribute to so good a 
work, even weire it a S/;dra. 

It is not to be understood, however, that tlan’c is ahy great degi’ee 
of emulation among in regard to this sort of jstudy. Poverty 

prevents the greater number from engaging in it ; and the apathy and 
indolence so characteristical of all HulJhs keep back the rest from a 
^udy Efficiently repulsive in itself. 

The third and fohrtli privilege of the Bnlhmans consists in mak- 
ing the sacrifice of the Yajna and in causing it to be made. But, as I 
propose to detail th^ principal circumstances in this famous sacrifice 
when I tres^J. of^thc Vanaprastha Brahmans, I will omit thorn here. 

It appears that the Yajna as wdl as the lldmam, of wliich we 
liave already spoken, is to be understood as being a sacrifice made to 
the Jiri already consecrated by the Mantiam, and into which the Bi;&h- 
man to whom alone it belbngs to make it, casts the boiled rice bedaub- 
ed with melted butter. By the word Vaj/ta is understood, in a more 
extended sensejiall the sacrifices accompanied by Mantram. ^ 

The fifth piCvifege of the Brahmans is that of ^vin^ alms and pre- 
sents ; which it l>e supposed they indulge in less willingly than in 
the six^i, ‘which consists in the rigl^ of receiving them. But it must 
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l)(‘ allowed thrffc there are a great nninber of people*of this caste* Avho 
practice hospitality and excTcise otlier works of charity. Yet, as in 
tli(j eves of aU the momhers of this sect, every other man if^an'objoet 
of inditferonce and even of (*onteni|>t, we may he alJow^ed to lay it down 
MS a g<Mieral remark, generosity and compassion are virtues not 
natural to the Br&lnuans. 

%mong the presents \vlnt*li tiny f>#nnit to he made ^hem, there 
are some which tney particularly apy>iN>ve. These are gifts of gold, or 
in land ; gifts of clotliing, of grain, and of cows. Milk being their 
chief article of food, the Just sortj)f gift is one of the most affiveable. 
Donations of land are exfrt^meJy common in many places, from the 
generosity of the ptincos, who exempt them fi’om the tribute paid by 
other landholders. Thes(; lands descend, witji their immunities, from 
generation to generation. Tliey do not themselves cultivate them, 
unless poverty compels them, but thevkeep farmers under them who 
■ tffko the management, for wliicdi they iToeivt' pne-half of the produce 
for their pains. The villages which are thus exempted from all taxa- 
tion, and inhabited by Brfihmans are called by^the name of A^rdram 
or Agrahdram ; an^expre.ssion composed of two words which signify a 
•portion of ground, Tliere are many such lit tli^ various 4^rovinces of 
t^e pemnsula. ^ 

‘Besides receivmg tlie^*eveiTuc of’*theso lands, the •Bridimaiis dis- 
charge the^ various *J^iiiK*tions of worship in tlie great<‘r part of the 
temples. They engross the principal part of the income of the lands 
assigned to defray their ox])(»nces, as wiill as the otterings made by 
the Hindfift to the idols. Tlieso two last sources of woaltli ^ire very 
abundant. * 

There is also a work of charity which greatly prevails in this 
country, which consists in giving them groat entertainments, xvhicit 
arc often followed with prescnits of money or #Tbth. Bift we shall leave 
this source of tlieir income till we cojnc to treat of the jmblic festivals 
cajlcd Samandd^lmnamJ^ • 

The Brahmans in asking aftd receiving alms or donationSf seem 
to proceed upon their i*ight They have no sliame in takiiify or asking 
for \vhat they are in want of. When they ask, thev do it boldly, but ^ 
not witli insolence, as the Moprish fakirs and ttie Vislmuvite mendi- 
cants do. Nor lio they, like the latter, the Dasavn or Andhrof^,^ mahe 
a trade of begging by asking alms from door to door. 

But if you will not give to the Brylimans, you iTiusf not amuse 
^ them wu‘th vain promises. This, they say, would be a heinoui? sin, and 
would assuredly draw down a severe <*liastiscment upon him who 
shomfd attempt it One of tlnnr anthoi's prcjves this by the following 
illustfatioTi. ^ 

‘‘ Karta ! Kartfi !” screamed an ape, one day, wla^i he saw fox 
feeding on a rotten eaiv'ase : thoii must, in a fonn^or life, have eom- 


^ Geiwral \vorship. 
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mittod bOBie dro;jiU‘iil crime^to be doomed to a now stole ii» whioh 
tJmoft'odest on such garbage.*' /'Alas!'’ replied tlio fox, i iun not 
.w(m«e than 1 d^rve. I was once a man, and I then pro- 
noised sometlnng to u Br&hman, which I ne\w gave him? That is the 
true eaiuie of niy l)eing regenerated in tins slmge. Some gooil works 
which I did have obtained for me the indulgence of remembering what 
I was in my former state, and tjie cause for which I have been derrad- 
eil into tliisi'’ The silly Hincfh gives such a story his implicit faith ; 
and tlio wily Brahman knows wml how to profit by liis crt'didify. 

Another privilege which they very gen^'rally enjoy is an oxoiflp- 
tion from the taxes imjxJstMl on houses. They art* also iVi*e fronf the 
tolls levied ujK)n goods in the districts wlnVh an* subject to the primrs! 
And they are rarely subjeetetl to any cor{)<tral punishment, however 

^atrocious their ofieiicos lAay be. • 

• 

Tlic murder of a Brabm.-u) for any eansc \vlmtever, is one of tho 
five great erhnes aekiiowfec /goo /ly t/ie //nu/d<, which woa/</ withofit 
doubt draw down some signal and awful calamity over tho whole land 
where it sliould be committed. ^ 

It is tlionght vsufficient to condemn a BnVaman to restitution 
and hea\T ffcies, when he happens to lx* guilty of malversation in office 
and embezzles the public nionev ^ wliicli tm[iiently occurs. 

However /under tho dominion of the Europeans and Muhoivotans, 
where their sa<*rutl and iin iolablc elKira(*ter is not so muelj respected, 
they must undergo, like othgr Hindus, the punislmicnts due to their 
crimes. Tlie Moors sometimes lia\e them cudgelled to doatli, unless 
they redeem themselves at a large price in , money, of which their op- 
pressors are still more cov€?tous than of blood. But the Brahmans are 
so attached to their wealth, or ratlua’ they arc so well acquainted with 
the cdmracti‘r and disj)osition of those who desire to rob them of it, and 
know so well that if tliet once weh* seen to yield to any torture in tho 
smallest degree they jvould nev^**:* bo free fi’om it, while any property 
remained to them; that tlu.y prider to suffer j>atiently‘whacevcr can be 
inflicted rather than submit to the smalh*st oxaotions. 

I know from good authority that tho last Musalman prince who 
# reigned in the Mysorp, bwng verv^ desirous to wseizc uj>on the wealth 
which certain Brfthinana of his country j>ossessed, a^mesisurc which 
>vas very customary ^with him wherever he suspeet<d a man to be rieli ; 
those men set all his cruelty at defiance for tlx space of eighteen 
montlis, hr which time he wj^s xinable to extract n ly thing from them. 
Yet during that w'holo period he had emplo}'ed threats, imprisonment, 
chains, and every kind of bodily punishment which the agents of his 
cruelty were able to invent But all xx^as unavailing. They bore« all 
those savage trials with tlic most heroic firmness. At length, ^their 
persecutors Wfcre obliged to yield, and to let them go, with the shame 
of having tortbred men for no cause, and without tho gahx of one 
farthing, altliough it was afterwards ascertained that they had consi- 
derable wealth. 
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When Ao Brdhmans find themselves involyM in troubfibs like 
these, there is no falsehood or peijury which they will not enmfoy for 
the piirposetof extricating ilemselvcs. Nor is this to be MibMered.at, 
since they are not ashamed to declare opnly that untruth and fidse 
swearing are virtiiouf and meritorious deeds when they tend to their 
own advantage. When such horrible morality is taught by the theo- 
logians of India, is it to be wonderefi^at that falsehood ^hpuld be so 
predominant among the people ? 



CHAP. Ill 

OF TUB EXACTNESS WITH ▲ YOUHO BRAHMAN MUST SBUN 

EXTERNAL DEFILEMENT, AND THE DIFFERENT PRACTICES 

e 

IN THIS RESPECT. 

All Hindus, in general, pay the most serupuTous attention and care to 
avoid whatever can, in their imagination, detile their person or appa^ 
rel. It is more than probable that the Bralimans ha\'e eommivnioated 
to them these habits, being themselves more deeply tinctured* with 
them than the Hindus belonginjf to other castes. In their conduct and 
the wliole intercourse of life, tV.e Brahmans have hothing so much 
heart as Cleanliness ; aiVl as it is this quality, iuHiiencing their whole 
manners, that gives them in a great measure the snperiority which 
they assert over the other tribes*, I shall treat of it fully in this chapter ; 
more especially as it is.^onc"of the principal olyeets'of a Brahmachari 
to cultivate at an early ago those habits wdiich in their estimation tbnn 
a pai*t of good cducatior.. , • . , 

A human dead body inspires hoiT<»r in every ^‘ountry. It (jannot 
be touched but A\1th the greatest ropugnaiu^e ; and it excites some feel- 
ing of uncleanness afterwards. But the Hindus feel this sensation if 
they have hut assist'd at a funeral. Wlien the ceremony is»over they 
instantly immerse themselves in water, and no person can return home 
from such a duty until he be purified in tliat manner from the unclean- 
ness which he is thus sup))os(?d to have contraehHl. Even the news of 
file death of a relation, , though at a liundn'd leagues distance, Inis the 
same effect ; and a perso'n hearing such ti<lings would bo considered 
impure by all around <hiip until lie had bathed ; although it is the near 
relations only and not strangers that would j^)c so contain ihated. This 
sort of defilement, occasioned by the Avatli of uny one, was recognized 
amon^ the Israelites. Numbers, ix. (5, 7, and 10. and xix. 11 and 18. 
Their manner of purifying thcmsoKcs from the stain ' occasioned by a 
dead body was very nearly the same as omoiig the Hindils. 

Agreeably to the same feeling, a Hindu is no sooner dead than 

t ey huvsten to inter the body; and until it is carried away, neither 
ose in th^ house nor any in the neighbourhood ,*,ah either cat or 
drink or*go on with their occupations. I have seen the ceremonies at 
a temple where many werf assisting^ stppped suddenly and suspended 
until a corpse in the samci street should be buried. 

It is not,,thought sufficient to perfume mcKoly the apartment in 
whidh a person^aallied. A Pur6hita Brfihman must necessarily purify 
the house and rembvo the stain by means of the Mantram . and his 
holy water ; and until this is accomplished no person must enter. 

Cbild-birth and periodical changes render a woman unclean. For 
a month after lyiiig-m she must touch none of the eailhen vessels of 
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the house no!* tlio clothes of any otic ; far loss their persons. JVVhen 
the period expires, she washes herself’ by plunging into the river, if 
there be one near ; or more eominonJy by having water ppur^d over 
her body and head. 

To efface the periodical stain, they wash themselves in tlie same 
manner on the third day, when they return to their home, from which 
they^were excluded for the three days fcf their uneloannc^s. Houses 
of moderate convenience have placet separate and distinct, for their 
reception during that j)eriod ; but the poor, who ha\'e not this advan- 
tage, turn tlieir women ,h)io tlie street, to a little comer set apart for 
that* purpose, whore they stay the time allotted, without communica- 
tion with any one. « 

111 the two ci^es wo have iiientioiied, ii would by no means be 
sufficient to wash in plain water the clothing which the woman then 
wore ; but is necc^sar}' to staid it to tj|c bleacher to be scoured. Even 
’ y^ieii brought hom«' from this last operation,* the Brahmans ai’e not 
satisfied till they bav(' again passt^d it through ater. This last prac- 
tice, which tliey^alwiivs follow ev(*n whtn they provitlo themselves with 
*ieiv clothes, ai’is('s iroin the (consideration that the bleacher and weaver 
being S'udras, will iu?eessarily have afiWited tnem with abstain which 
tJie use*of wat(ir is ne(*(.*.^sarv to remov(\ * 

• . • ? * * . • 

T]ic \Wv<‘s of tiie .s('et of JS'iva, under like eircum stances, have a 

practice quite peculiiir to th(‘mselves, and on that account deserving 
notice; for they think they sufficiently efface a periodical uneleanness 
by rubbing tli(*ir foreheads with ash<\s ; after wliieh easy (*eremony they 
are held to ho puiw TIk*^ call it B'hosmasndiia)n or the bath*of ashes. 
Thus it has hajqicucd that, in the out* )>ai’ty, frivoloiis and excessive 
attentions have d('g^iierat(‘d into superstition ; and in the other, super- 
stition has o(?casioued tlu* neglect of a practice perhaps^necessary in ^ 
hot climate. ^ • •* 

It is not, as many authors seefii to bejiete, a prejudice quite 
eofifinod to tlie Hindus, consider an earthen vessel as much more 
susceptible of pollution than e^e of chopper or any otlier metal. The 
latter may bo purified mondy by washing it, \vhile the former becomes 
quite unserviceable and must be broken in pieces. The same rule is 
prescribed to the Israelites in« Leviticus ii. 32, 33. Among the Hin- 
dus, while the earthen vessels are new, and^in the hands of the vender, 
any person may hantllo them ; but from the monu'ut they have been 
put in water, tlu^y can serve tlic person ^jul^' who has Sinployed tliem 
or those with whom he can oat according to the rules of liis caste. The 
^*Br&hmans carry their nicety and«delicacy on this point so farjis not 
to ji^fmit STidraa and other strSngers to ente*^ their kitchen, or to have 
any other means of seeing their earthen vessels. A look fi'om them 
would defile thorn, anS make it necessary to break theifi. This^'icus- 
tom, I iniegino, may proceed from the earthen vessels in India being 
unglazed, which leaves them with open pores, and may lead to tlie 
co|iclusion that they easily attract what is unclean. • * ^ 

It is the ^ame witli dothes as fv^ith^dishes ; some being susceiDli- 
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ble of being soiled, 'niid others not Of the latter kind are stuffs made 
of silk, , and clothes of certain vegetable substances. It was on this 
account that all the ancient Brahmans of the solitary order, ^were alwiiys 
clothed with the last mentioned fabrics, and many of the Brahmans of 
the present time clothe themselves in the formed, in many cases, par- 
ticularly at their meals. Some physicians of their cash' will not feel 
the pulse of a sick S'iidra but tlfi'migh a shred of silk to prevent imlne- 
diate contact with his skin. With regard to Cotton, it is imfortunate- 
ly subject to contract impurity from the touch of persons of an inferior 
caste, and particularly by that of Pariahs or IJuropeans. A Brahman 
who piques himself on his delicacy, shews, in a case of this kind, a 
thousand squeamish tricks; and in the intercourst' of life is obliged to 
move under perpetual constraint. Finding it utterly impossible, in 
towns and other frequented places, to avoid an aeeicrental conhict with 
people of all degrees, the very delicate Bnllimans shun such places 
and retire into the villages. Biit those amongst them in whom self- 
interest predominates over the desii*e of acquiring the fame of a zeal- 
ous observance of their'' rules, relax a little in this obscn’vanee, and get 
off by shifting their elotlies as soon as they get home. Tliey tumble' 
what they take off inhf^tlie** water, and thus tlie whole uncloanncss is 
got’rid of. 

Leather and every kind of skin, except those of tlio tiger and the 
antelope, arc held to be very impure. They must never loiieft with 
their hands the pantoufles and sandals which they wear on tlieir feet. 
A person who rides on Horseback must Iioa c some stuff to cover the 
saddle, th? bridle and stirrup leathers, to avoid all contact *witli skin. 
The most disagreeable of all European faslii^ns in their eves is that of 
boots and gloves ; and they liold n man to be extremely unrefined wdio 
does not shrink to touch the slougli of a carcase. 

A Bridiman who is particuhu in his delicacy must attend also to 
what he treads upon. ^ It would (r)st Jiim a washing if he should touch 
a bone with liis loot, or ff broken pot, a bit of rag, <ir lf?af from which 
one had been eating. He must likewi;-.e be cfireful wIkto lie sits down. 
Some devotees always carrying tlicir sflat wuli them, that is a tiger or 
antelope’s skin, which are always h(;ld pure. Some ari^ contentecl with 
a mat; the rich take ft caiqiet; but one may even squat on the ground 
without defilement, provided it be newly rubbed oviTcwith cow-dung. 
Jhis last specific is also used as a daily purification of the Hindu 
mouses froip the defilement occasioned by comers aiai goers. When 
thus appjied, diluted with \fhtor, it has the farthc*. advantage of 
destroying the insects wiiicli would otherwise annoy tli^m. 

T^cir mode of eating ‘their meals also requires much circumspec- 
tion and gravity. However numerous the company may bo, it would 
be unpolite address conversation to any persofl during dinner. *They 
eat in silence, and no conversation begins till they have efidod the 
repast and wasfcedHheir hands and moutlis. The left hand, on this 
occasion, must notebe employed, unless to hold the vessel of water from 
which Siey (Wink. This last operation is pfprformed not by applying 
Jhe vessel to the Ups, but by pouring the water from on high into the 
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moutli. This is the HiiirW practice universally ; and it would be con-' 
sidered a piece of gross impropriety to drink as we do by touching the 
vessel witlij^nr lips. In eating, great care must be taken Jliat^nothing 
drops upon tlie ])latc, or on the leaf wlien one is eating apart. If a 
single grain of rice ^liould fall, liis meal would bo at an end ; else he 
must cast away the plate so defiled, and bring another, with a fresh 
su|1)[)ly of food, ill its place. • ^ 

The reason of this extreme fastidiousness is founded on the Hindu 
notion that the saliva is tln^ most filtliy and imjiure secretion that p^ip- 
ceeds from the body, aifil cons<.‘^uently lield in the utmost horror. It 
is ‘therefore ne\^(.'r jiei’nutnxl to any one to spit within doors. If he 
has occasion, ho must go out. 

The fragmeyiis of tlie re])ast are giv(^i neitlier to the domestics 
nor to the poor, (unless tliey be Pariahs, who accommodate themselves 
to any thfng,) bill? are cast to the crows or dogs. The poor arc served 
*with alms of boiled rieci in a projier sTate, imtouclied by anyone. But 
they who follow tla^ usnges of their caste, aiK] wlio must not eat with 
, those who give them tlie alms, receko it raw ; and it is in this state 
only that BnihuMiis n ill take it from per^onsy)f another caste. 

"Pioy rarely oat their food from jdates ; and when tSey do so, it is 
• oijy at hom<?. It would he iiylecori^iis to list tliem elscrsvliere in ])ub- 
lic. ^ Th(% ri (,‘0 an(L other articles an' sm'vcti on hits oY Banana loaf or 
some other leaves icwi'd very neatly togetlier. Tliey serve but once, 
and wlion thoy have done eating they take* them to a distant place and 
throw them away. ,To (^fter a Bi-rdimnn any thing to eat on a metal 
or porcelain jilate widely others had used, however well it* may have 
been washed, would ho considered as the grossest affront. 

With the same feeling, they will use iieitlier spoon nor fork when 
they eat; and they arc astonished how an^ one, after having oiTce 
applied them, to their mouths amriiiieeted^liem with saliva, should 
venture to repeat it a second time. • When tlioyeat any thing dry, they 
ihrow it iftto tkeir mouth, so as that the fingers may not approach the 
Ups. * ,• 

A European once gave a letter of introduction to a Brahifian who 
had come from a great distance receive it; c^id having sealed it wdtli 
a wafer, which he moistened by putting it on his tongue, the Brahman 
who observed this, would not tmieli thg lottei> and chose rather to 
forego any advantage he could derive from the recommendation than 
to carry a thing so polluted. * • ^ 

The touch of most animals, particularly that of a dog, is a stain 
to the person of a Brjilimai*, It is amuwiig to see tJie methods they 
tike to shun the touch of one, when tlie}**see it approaching. If the 
dog should actuallytcome in contact with them, they \^ould be obliged 
. instant^ to plunge into the water and wash all theii* clothes iif order 
ito got free of such a stain. • 

The dog, nevertheless, is one of the divinities that the Hindis pay 
honour to, under the name of BAairava ; and the imhge of jt may be 
wein in several of their temples. * 
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There are a tlK)Usaiid other ways by whicli a B^fthman may 
receive an outward stain ; but what we have already stated is sufficient 
to shew'thejr feelings in that pai'tieular. It is principally for the 
purpose of purification from all such unelcanness that tlie oath is so 
common amongst them. Tliere arc certain riven’s and ponds which 
are esteemed to have a particular virtue of this kind, and all the Brah- 
mans of the neighbourhood re{)a4:diither regularly every day to bathe. 
Those who, b^' residing too far froip such privileged places, are out of 
the reach of such an advantage,- irmst content themselves with the tank 
or^well of their own village. In many parts, jhe other castes are not 
admitted either to bathe or draw waMr from the places set apart for 
the ablutions of the Brahmans. Tf they should trespass, their aiidaci- 
'ty w’ould bring down a prosecution upon them. But, in places where 
th^y are not absolute masters, they are obliged to boesoinewhat more 
forbearing. 

A Brahman rarely j)asses a^^xlay without bathing ; and such as ' 
desire to attract the particular regard and esteem of the public, by the 
strict obsen-anee of their'eustoms^ practise it three times every day. 

It is the general p^'actice of the Hindus to rub their head and 
body well with oil beforo‘they bathe ; and they remove the greasc]l)y 
applying the juice of ce;’tain plants, and then having warm water 
poured over all their body. This last ceremofiy is never omi^ed witli 
regard to the dejid, before they are taken to the graye or the pile ;*and 
it belongs to the nearest relations to perform it 



CHAP. IV. 

o’f the interior defilement OF’fHEBODY; OF THE ABSTINENCE 
OF THE BRAHMANS, AND THE *I*<lRTICULAR HORROR OF THE 

A 

' HINDUS f OR THE FLESH OF THE COW. 

^ Besides the external pollution which goes no deeper than the skin, 
the Brahmans ami the greater })art of the Hindus admit another • 
sort which pciieVates into the body, and,exists there until it is ne- 
moved by some remedy adequate to that effect. It is difficult to dis- 
pute that there is* some foundation fy their notions on this subject of 
"inward uncleanness. The excessive perspiration of some, and the sort 
of diseases which many others are affected \Ayth, appear distinctly to 
, shew that, ffoih some cause inherent in warm climates, or in the na- 
ture of the bodies of those that inhabit th^m, the blood of most of them 
is impure. The Brahmans, setting out upoi/ this principle, have re- 
• strieWd thcTu,sclves to certain practices by wlych they pretend that the 
bolly is defended from infimrifles, ihUny of wliich aresKuight by infec- 
tion.* Tlie attontiop to be paid U) this consideration is therefore not 
without foundation, although they have strayed beyoiifl it in an infi- 
nite number of silly observances which common sense derides. 

Water is the ordinary drink of the Brahmans. It musi besirawn 
and carried with care, and by none but persons of the caste. To drink 
what had been drawn or (iarried by S'lidras would be considered an 
extraordinary offence, and Avould cause an internal taint, requiring 
much time and many ceremonies* to purg^ Yet in many eases tho 
Brahmans an(f S'udras arc obliged to draw thqjr water from the same 1 
•yell. Thw’ mijst be careful, however, that the pitcher of the one does ; 
not touch that of the other ; foe if tiicv should come into contact, the 
Brahman would infallibly be obliged to break his, if an eai’then owe, or if 
made of metal, to have it well scoyxred with sand and water. To avoid 
this inconvenience, the Brahjnans, wherever thfix' arc supported, inter- 
dict the S'udrji* from approaching their wells. This prohibition is still 
more strongly enforced on the Pariahs, •wdio, xf hen hard pressed for 
water, are seen bringing their pitchers half wav anjl e^Jtroating the ; 
S'hdras to give them a supply. Wlut'e the Mahometans bear sway, , 
indeed, it is common to sec Brahman, S'udra, and Pariah afl drawing'"' 
from the same well, regardlese of all distinctions. Nor are they much 
better observed in some European provinces, though I myself can bear 
witness to an insurrection occasioned by a Pariah wom»n who irregu- 
larly ventured to draw water at the common well. • • 

There is a kind of beverage very prevalent hnd in great request 
in Lidia, which is a preparation of curds beat dewru in water. It is 
thought to bo a wholesome and^ refreshing drink ev3n although the 
^ makers and venders are S'Mras, and’tliat it is often no better than 
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water ^ith a slight dash of white. The Brahmans drink it ^eedily, 
amd when reproached for swallowing, without scruple, water orougnt 
by S'udras,^ they assert in their vindication tlmt tlie mixfoire of curd, 
the product of the cow, purifies the whole. Thus, where tlieir cottve-, 
nience is concerned, they are at no loss to discover a justification. 

But they liav e a great aver^43n to a li(]iior called Kallu in Tarnil, 
which is dratvn by incision from the cocoa, palm, and some otlior spe- 
cies of tree^. It is sweet and tfetreshing when newly extnicted from 
the tree, but when drank to excess it iiiebrialos. By distillation, it js 
converted into a sort of brandy, which is nO less [)ro]iibited by the 
Brahmans and ail other good ca^^tes tlian the Kalin itself. All intoxi-, , 
eating liquors occasion internal uneleanness which requires a great 
number of ceremonies to efiaee. o 

Drunkenness is in general very much detested among ttfc Hindus. 
A notorious drunkard eaiinot e:Iv.ape with a gentler punishment than 
the degrading infamy oT being expelled from his caste. There are 
scarcely any but the vilb Fariali^ who drink such liquor’s openly ; and 
their conduct in this only adds to the universal contempt in which they 
are held. Some Bralminns,^ however, it must be cohfessed, especially 
in the European establisliments, exceed a little on tins score ; byt they 
take all possibly precautions to -^keep vseerct so enormoCLS a breach of ' 
their customs. 

The air one 'breathes may also cominunicatoTnward uncleanness 
in certain cases. This would decidedly happen if some whiffs of smoke 
should i;each a Brahman from a funeral pile wliere a body is con- 
suming. 

In some districts the Pariahs are oldiged to make a long circuit 
when they perceive any Brahmans in the way, that their breath may 
not infect tiieih or cvcx. their shadow fall u[)on them as they pass. 
The S'Mras are obliged to keep a certain distance when they speak 
to them, and even then they are bound in good manners fo hold their 
hands, over their mouths to prevent their breath froni being offensive. 

But the most striking example of 'the pains taken by the Brah- 
mans jto avoid internal defilement, is the abstinence from Meat, which 
they all profess. This is to be imdcrstopd not as relating to all living 
creatures merely, but to whatevci; has. liad the animating principle, 

. such as eggs of all* kinds, 'from which they are as mucli restricted as 
from flesh.V They have also retrenched from their vegetable food, 

< In books in all the Vernaculars of India abstinenoc from th(* use of animal food is 
insisted ^pon, with a vehemence ivhich attfestf th^difficulty which is felt in enforcing it. 

In the Tamil Kural^ chapter x.ivi. there arc ten couplets in which the poet, deserted 
I must say by his muse, urges the duty of abstinence from ea||ng any thipg that h^ had 
life, w 

The last verse is : 

** Kolldn pt^dlai marruttdnai kaikuppi, 

Elld uyirj^ TBrum*^* 

living thing wilt worship with /oi/ied kandt the man who kille not dnd eatt 
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wliicli i8 tlie ‘great mrui ox taeir subsistence, all r^iots wmcii n/rin a 
head qir bulb in the ground, such as onions ; and those also whi(^‘as- 
sume the san^ shaiie above ground, like mushrooms and some others. 
Or, are we to suppose, that they had discovered something^ unwhole- 
some in the one species, and proscribed the other on account of its 
fetid smell ? Tliis I cannot decide, all the information I have ever 
obtaificd from those amongst tluan wli^iji I have consulted on the rea- 
sons of their abstinence from tliem, bcpig, that it is custoniifty to avoid 
such articles, together with all those that have had the germ of the liv- 
ing> principle. This is wlijit is called in India, to eat becomingly. Such 
as use the prohibited artiMes camfot boast of tlieir bodies being pure, 
according to the estimate of tlie Brahmans. I am aware that, amongst 
these also, some secret infrat'tions of the rule luu c occurred ; but the 
secrecy with wliiclitit is violated proves that it is generally observed ;* 
and it may be fairly assumed that the gi'eat body of tlic Brahmans 
rigidly abstain froni*all sorts of animal ibod, as w ell as from whatever 
has had tlie j>rincij)le of vitality. • 

The history •of tlie world furnishci^ no exainple of abstinence so 
Tong persisted in as in the case of the Briihmans, and so religiously 
and universally observiHl. This practice, fallow ed by the poblest part 
of a groat nation, by jjcople living in this manner with tlieir w ives and 
cliihken, without ever fornang a thought of dl^partiiig^fi-om it in the 
most grievous diseases, has probably endured amongst tliem .s<?veral 
thousands of years, Mfording in my judgment a cuifv hieing p>'oof of 
their great antiquity. I conceive it to be the continuatiou of the life 
which men*led botbre tlie hood ; in those times w lien the juices of the 
earth had not yet siitfered»any change}, and the nourishing herbs and 
succulent fruits yielded all the nourishment that w as required. Men, 
in that era, even after their comijition, still gave proofs of some 
remains of their pristine innoconce and of the ;^mtlenes.sof tlieir origi-'* 
nal nature, by the horror which they so long Kept u]> at the shedding 
of blood. And, in all jirobability it fvais the foiiiearanee fi’om every 
li\^ng tliing,*and the simple use of the vegetabfe productions, that con- 
tributed in part to the long life^Sf the primitive patriarchs. It wjis 
not till after the flood, that men, grow n more cruel and voi'aeioils, or 
perhaps no longer finding in tl-e frmts of the cajth the same nourish- 
ing properties they had tbvmciJy possessed, fell into tlu^ habit of she<l- 
ding blood, comihittiiig murder, and covering tliep* tables w ith dead 
carcases. * 

The Brahmans, or those rather from^wdiom they d^rivt^ tlieir ori- 
*gin, separating in good time from the rest of the original dosc’emlants 
• of Nejah, before the practice of mating flegh liad become coiymon, 
adh^^i’cdto the first practice of their fiithers,, and transmitted to their 
posteiyty that dread of.tlic ctfusion of blood wdiich w^as common to all 


) Manu, Chap. V. 5. 

^ Comp. Manu, Chap. V. 
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men \)efore the deluge, and whieli the B^hinans •alonfi liave kept up 
unalt(u*ed even to our times. Is Jt their nature tlint has degentrated, 
or is if ou^s ? ^ 

So far from our having any' reason to believe that this rigorous 
abstinence of the Brahmans lias declined or i£ falling into disuse, wOf 
see that, even amongst the S' udras, the bettor classes following the 
same custom ; and the obser^^hcc of it raises them in the estimation 
of the public. It is said of persons, when one intends to do them 
honour, that they arc people %oho abstain from went ; and those who 
aspire, through this practice, to inward purity, Rre also remarked’ to 
become more attentive to their exterior cleanliness by moi'c frequently 
bathing and wearing more decent attire. 

f This abstinence, nijiversal among the Brahmans, and which has 
for its constituent principle interior- purity, is ^till maintained, as we 
have already remarked, by tho'^^e Hindus wlio are partieiilaVly addicted 
to the w’orship of S'iva. No'pt'i‘^t>D who wears tlie Lingam must eat 
any thing that has hi|d vitality. But as, witli all tins care about 
inward purity, the Lingamites‘ are remarki‘d for external slovenliness, 
they lose on one side what, they gain on the other, and their abstinence 
does not r<^‘ise them above the other Iliiulhs who eat meat without 
scruple. It is a particular reproach to the Lingamites that they do not 
enforce those pi'oper precautions ivgarding'^ cleanliness, wh\ch in warm 
climates are no less condnei^ o to health than to jmrity. 

The practice of eating as is becoming^ as tlio Hindus express it, 
by abstaining from wliatevcr has luul life, inqiarts to ^tliose 'who 
observe ft a sensibility of simdl by which they can distinguish the fetid 
odour of persons who have ate flesh four-aud- twenty hours before. 
This is a fact which I have often witnessed, and which may mobably 
be owing in part to the great perspiration which the heat of the cli- 
mate produces. ' ^ 

In some castes, they make'* a curious distinction with regard to 
abstinence from animal food, by permitting Jt to the men and denying 
it to the women. ^ 

It is owing in a great measure to the notion of considering as 
impure those wdio eat of animal food, that the separation between the 
Pariahs and the other castes has become so extremely wide. They 
will eat not only animals killed oh purpose, bub also such as die 
naturally. Oxen and buffaloes which perish from old age or disease 
belong to them'^of riglit, anddiey carry home and g 'oedily devour the 
tainted cation which they find on the highways an 1 in the fields. 

To kill an ox or a cow is conMde»ed by the Hindffs as an'^inex- 
piable crime, and to eat their flesh as a taint that can never be effaced. 
The disgust which they all have for such a species of food is so'^ great 
that the mere proposal of such a thing would excite many tQ'siokness; 
and there is absolutely no instance of a native of any caste, except the 
Parialis, who has ^ver shewn the desire to taste it. 

i^ipTorous prohibition to Jcill cows, oxen, and buffaloes, and 
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to feed on the^r flesh, may proceed in a great degretf from supers/ition. 
on the idea that all these animals, particularly the cow, are divinities. 

I believe, hoyever, that its true origin is a motive more ppweWul in 
its influence upon the human mind than any that flow from religion 
itself, I mean interesit. The early legislators well knew the extreme 
value of those animals, in a country where every thing they yielded, 
eveif to the dimg, serves for the use ot*#man ; where there is no other 
resource for the labours of agriculture, for the carriage of goods and 
other merchandise from one place to aifother, and for many other ser- 
vices indispensable to cwilized life. But, on the other hand, what 
would become of the poor inhabifants, who feed only on insipid vege- 
^ tables, if they were, deprived of the rich and wholesome nourishment 
derived from the teats of the cow ? What then might happen if the 
nmnber of these animals, in other respects difficult to keep up in 
the country, should^ be daily diminished by putting their lives at the 
discretion of a race whieli, in all its a#tioiis, conducts itself imiformly 
without reflection, and never thinks of any tliirig beyond its immediafi? 
wants and desiri\s; a ])eoj)le regardless^of any e^nls to which they may 
te subject to-morrow by the ai)usc of what they enjoyed to-day ? 

Another motive not l(‘ss powerful tlian those avc liavo mentioned, 
^nd wlfteh no ^doubt lias also coniributed to jiroseribe this species of 
food, is the desire of ]>res(«i*vii\g lieaTlh. It is certain^that beef is an 
alimeUt too rich an?l heavy iii warm climates, especially for the feeble 
stomachs of the natives. Tlu' <justom of 4‘ating it wohld sjieedily have 
ruined their health. I know Europeans who, jia\ ?ng been accustom- 
ed to niak^ it the c'liief part of their food when in Europe, abstained 
from it wholly asIkti tiioy^'ann* to India, from obscnTug tJiat as often 
a;^ioy fed upon it, tlun* were tormented with indigestion. 

Tliose observations, and pi^liaps many inoiT* of the same nature^ 
probably occurred to tlie penetratioit of tliose^dio gavt? laws to India. 
On the other hand they knew too w^dl tlie character of the people to 
wjiose discr«tion^tliey I'ommitted the life of 4he most useful, of the 
most precious of animals. • TlioyJkiiew further that a prohibition would 
soon bo forgotten or x iolated uftless founded on supernatural aitfhori- 
ty ; and so many motives eoiieniTing to require their preservation, 
they made them deities, that a man wlio slew tli#m might bo held as a 
sacrilegious moksttM’, and lu» who ate of their flesh should be tainted 
with pollution not to bi^ (’ftaced. * • • 

To kill a eow is a (*rime whicli the Hindu laws piimsh 'with death. 
The Pariahs (*an eat only of the fl<'sh of sneli of those animals as die 
naturally. This is not visited u^jon them as a crime, but they arc 
oon^^itlored to bo wretclu's as filthy and di^sgusting ius their fbod is 
reVpUng. Indeed the virtuous feeling of Indignation is carried to 
exce^ against them : !)ut it is the natural disposition of the Hindiis to 
do nothing of any sort in moderation. There are, liowe\l3r, some ejnde- 
mlc maladies, chiefly (mtancous, which I have oftefi sjen effecting the 
Pariahs exclusively, their neighbours the SJOidr]^ were exempt 
from them ; whidi .'-(^'ins to corroborate the opinion tnnt the IjJood of 
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the foVmer ooml^ted by the unwhdeBome and di^guBting tbod which 
tiiey xxm ; and tins justifies in some degree the treatment which they 
receive frcpn the other tribes. \ 

What has contributed to render the European name hatefiil to 
the HindAs, ajid indeed to sink it in their private thoughts beneatii 
the Pariahs themselves, is the use which they undisgiiisedly make of 
the flesh of the anv to satiate their gluttonv. * I am not at all surpris- 
ed that the first European inv^fers who penetrated into India should 
have shewn so little regard for the most sacred and most universajly 
established prejudices of that people, because ^ley were not then aw^n*c 
of their origin and motive. But I am really astonisluHl that the beha^ 
vionr of the Europeans, wlnai, iij)on first setting their feet on the 
lx)imdaiy of India, they began to slaughter the oxen and the cows, did 
not excite an universal lnsurn»ction, or that one single man of the 
sacrilegious invaders e>(*aj>ed tfp^ indignation udiic-vh must Mive burned 
in the breasts of the Hindus, on the murder of thos(‘ saered creatures, 
whom they rank in tlu^ number of their prineipnl divinities. 

So enormous a sacrilege* such positive diuei(h% would have beeif 
ample motive with auv other natiou to exterminate every individual 
who was eoneerned in it, and to render for ever ex(H*rable the, memo- 
ry of a people that vvaild sport, w ith the lives of ‘'creatures wdid 
stand amongst ?he dearest objects of their w orshif . "Flic forbearance 
and patience of the Hindus, who have seen, for upwards of three hun- 
dred years, a liandful of Europeans (‘stablished amongst them, sacri- 
ficing ev*ery day to their voracious appetites the divinities whom they 
adore, will paint the gentle, the soft, the lenient eharaeter of these 
more vivudly than the pencil of the most elorjuent historian.^ 

The Egv’ptians and many other ancient nations liave not been so 
patient under i^Miular cij^ciunstauces. 

To purify the body from all internal (h‘fileinont which it can have 
contractefl, no remedy h accounted more etfi<‘aeious than tlie pancha^ 
karyam^ or five siibstanees which proceed frcmi the eow, and have been 
already mentioned. This remedy would ht? of indispensable necessity 
for one tliat had fallen under the last degree of uneleanness ; as if, for 
example, a Brahman^ under any eircumstanees that eouhl exist, had 
drank water that had been drawn by a S’uclra, ^ 

As to ordinary' stains, <trom which no care can at all times defend 
the most w^jgy',^there are many modeslof removing tliem, which I shall 
by and by describe ; and iftiioy have the virtue »o purify the soul, 
how mu(^ more efficacious must they be when apj)iied to the stains of 
the bodv ? 




CHAP. V- 

ON THE DEFILEMENT OF THE SOUL, AND THfi REMEDIES USED TO EFFACE IT* 

It ifi^a doctrine taught iy* Hintliubooks, maintained by the philoso- 
phers of that nation, mid r‘von sometimes promulgated by the Brah- 
m^ans, that the prinei^)al, and indeed the only ])ollution of the soul pro- 
ceeds from Sin ; and that it is the perverseness of tlie Will that is the^ 
cause of it One of tj;ieir |X)ets, Venmna, expresses himself in this 
manner : ‘^stis tlie .water that brings the nnul ; and it is the water 
th?it washes it away : the will is tlie edfise of sin ; and the will alone 
must remove it”^ Sneli a <loetrine as this, how(*ver badly followed 
lUi in practice, ]ft*ov<*s at least that the Jiindns are not ignorant that 
trie change of trio /vill is an essential condition for obtilining the 
remission of sins and puritying the soul. * • 

• Buf the lights of nature which reasrin v’iH never suffer to be 
wholly jextinguished^i even ^in the thielfest darkness of gross idolatry, 
have been much obscured by the passions to wliicdi the Brahmans 
have become enslaved. These have persuaded them that, without 
renouncing sin and giving it up from tlie heart, there is a way of puri- 
fying the soul by divers remedies, which, from their extremis facility, 
are calculated only to diirfinisli tlu^ abhorrence of it, and to lull the 
guilty in fatal secuwty. The Pdnvhahmimn^ which we have already 
noticed, serves for the /vmrVvvVm of (til slus cormnifiecl ivith a per ft ct^ 
knowledge^ These are the express words of a^b’ahmaiT author. The 
remedy would af^pear to us to be of a^disgiisting nature ; but the Hin- 
rlug think otkerwise, and both recommend an*l practice tlie frequent 
use of it, without sliewing* any r^mgiuuiee. 

As they consider sin iiiider^tlie notion of an impurity of tlie*80iil, 
it is not wonderfiil that they should have tliouglit bathing the projx'r 
means of purifying it. There iire certain plae<‘s iff bathing which have 
the most compl^tc (*ffica(»y. Those who wasli tllfeir bodies in tln' 
(ranges, the Indus, the Caveri, the Kistn.^, ami some otlier rivers, 
whose waters are sanctified by superstition, restore tla> sopl and the 
l>ody from all sins and eon’iijitions whit^fi they may liave coptracted. 
Even the distance of those riA crs nmy be obviated, and their benefits 
^btaiifed without stirring from* home ; it Ix^ng quite enough to*direct 
rour imagination to their waters, and to tliiifk of them while you are 
^rfoAning your puriWing ahlutioiis. . • ^ 

^ -- - „ a 

< This is not to be fonnet among the verses of V^mana, I^it any Telugu verse of 
vvhieb Ihe author is unknown is ascribed to.hini. In the Kvral find this ronplef. 

Manaltukan mh^ilnn ddal ! anfiitVarran ; aqula nirm ph no. 

Bo pure in Iiojut ! Thi'i niiioh is virtue. All ckr is m^y 
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‘^Tlicro are a4so a great many springs and pools 'eouseerated by 
superstition, and much renowned for the spiritual effects which they 
coinriiuiiiciite to those who batlie in them. In some of^them it is only 
every twelve years tliat remission of sin can be found. Such is the 
ease with the lake of Ku)nhhak6nat)t in Tanjol’e. Some have this vir- 
tue every third year. Of this kind is the stream that runs from the 
mountain of Thiha-malai iiv the Cariiaiie. There are still ^many 
other privileged spots which po^itsess a })erio(iieal virtue for purifying 
soul and hotly from uneleann^ss. 

When the year and tlie day g.rrive fei; bathing in those sacred 
waters, a crowd of people almost without number, who have been pre- 
viously apjjrised of it by messengers sent to all parts by the Br&hmans, 

, who are interested in propagating the snj)crstition, assemble as pil- 
grims, and arrange themst'lves all found the water at the happy time. 
Tliey wait for the favourable hour and moment of the and on the 
instant of the astrologer's anfiounciiig it, all — men, women, children, 
plunge into the water at once, and with an u})roar that is not to be 
imagined. In the niidst of the eonfiision some lu't drowned, some 
suftbeated; and still more meet with dislocattnl lix^bs. But the fate of 
those who iJoso their lives^’is rather envied than deplored. They are 
considered as martyrs of their zeal ; and this hap|>y death lets tlic^m 
p<ass immediately into the abode of* hliss^, without being oblig’ed to 
undergo another life u])oii earth. ‘ ** 

The period of im * Eclipse is also a privileged time for washing 
a^vay the iiiipuritv of fhe soul. Wherever the bathing takes place, it 
is enecUial at tlmt time ; hut particular! v wht*n marie "in the sea. 
When performed at the sr)Istices, or the CMpiiuox, on the eleventh day 
of the morm, and some other particular cpor'lrs, the virtue is al|p great. 
^Thc disemhoguement of one river, or the* r^antluence of two are likewise 
considererl \frv favovnihlo sitvations. But it would ho altogether 
endless to pursue this subject. 

Tlic Mantras, the 'mrav vsiglit of great men, pai'ticulflrly of Gurus, 
the thinking iipjii Vishnu, an^ not less r’ffectual than bathings for 
cleansing the soul. Pilgrimage to certain teni[)les ov other places, 
become famous by tlie superstition of the country, the mere view of 
the summit of very Miigh mountains, >;>'ill procure the ])ardon of sin. 
One of these privileged moiintain,s exists in the district of Coimbatore 
in the Carnatic, called Xthghi malaiy ^vhich is sujtjoosefl to be the lof- 
tiest in the province and, upon that ground'toonc. thelliudilLs, whose ' 
principle it is to deify whateVer is extraordinary h mtture, have con- 
verted it into a sacred place. The access to tlie summit being ver^ 
difficult, the mere sight of it, whicJi moy be had at a great distance, is 
sufficient to effect tlie foigiveness of sins in those w lio visit it wnth the 
intention oft obtaining this favour. And the visits to it are therefore 
nof unfrequent 

• - m -1 - 

^ The Nilagii^s have become well knowiisliscc the Abbe wrote It Ir now ascertained 
that the Do(k!a i^^a (is^cat hill) i» the higl]^it peak in 2:iouthrrn India, It ia 7,8^0 ftrei 
above tjie level of the 
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A Br&liirMH once, after pui'siiing a dog four times round a'teni- 
ple of S'iva, killed him with one sti’oko of his cudgel at the gate of tlie 
temple ; and f^r this achievement he obtained the pardon of all liA sins, 
and the distinguished honours of being transported to the fi’miana or 
Paradise of S^iva, Admission into the VaikuntJui or Paradise of 
Vishnu, was granted to a great sinner for pronouncing, though in a 
blasphemous way, the name of one of the appellations of 

Vishpu. j • 

All tlicsc anecflotes ax'c taken frdin Indian books. But, even 
thrflugh the thick darkness with wdneh idolatry has overspre^ the 
mind of the Hindhs, we may discern a ray distinctly pointing to the 
filll and corruption of human nature, and the necessity of some remedy 
for repairing its errow and restoring it to its original state. 

Besides the sins committed in his ])re»sent life, which a Brahman 
has to aton^for as far as he is able, be must also attend to the expia- 
tion of those which he had committed iti preceding lives. To be bom 
a Brahman is no doJibt tlx? most blessed of all ^rt'gciierations, and is 
Ixestowed only 8n the accumulated ini'rit of a long course of good 
deeds performed in* preceding states of oxis|ence. But a new Inrth is 
itself a proof that some faults remained xmexpiated, else the sold 
vwmld . have b(^m trans|>ortcd at once to the residence of bliss, and 
delivered from the punisluftcut Of rovtTlving from one ♦generation to 
anothef. 

Good works, such as giving alms to the Brahmans, erecting 
places of hospitality on the highways, building temples, csnitributing to 
the expenees of worshif). digging tanks, and many other meritorious 
acta of charity, when united to the various remedies already described, 
greatly enhance tlicir efticaev, and contribute exceedingly to the 
cleansing of the soul from recent stains, as well as from those whiclw 
have adhered to it from its former eidstence. / * 

I will not say anything here ©f the obstacles which the soul 
continually ?xpe»ionces in its progress towards purification, from its 
family connection, its caste, jj^verse disposition, and many other 
sources of sin which occur in flic course of life ; but I will return to 
the subject hereafter. 
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CONCERN’ INC. UNCUSaJjNESS AnI) PURITY. 

« 

The conduct and the manner of thinking of tlib Hindiks respecting 
^incleanness and the means of purifi%‘ation, are so, different from any 
thing to be seen in other nations, that it would he very desirable if we 
could discover some evidcn<?e to enable us to dificern wifh certainty 
what has given rise to tltose ruIcNs of conduct which they so invariably 
pursue. Sometliing approacliing to their customs is j>erceivable in 
several parts of the books of^;he Old Testament ; in tlie conduct of 
Jacob, for example, who, in proceeding to offer sacrifice to Gh)d, 
at Bethel, « commanded his family to “ be clean and change their 
garments in the avprsion of the Egyptians for shepherds, their 
hatred of strangers ; and above all in tiie law ])reseribed to the chifdren 
of Israel, through Moses, which directs them in the course^ to he 
followed with regard to several real and formal impurities.^ The rules 
on this subject, minutely laid down in Leviticas, are in many resi)ects 
tlie same with those which tu’c now in full vigour among the 
BrMimans. 

The learned, I believe, agree almost unanimously that Moses, in 
prescribing laws on this .subject to the people of (iod, (lid no more than 
to regulate and fix th(?‘Miotions <5f the Jews on many points already 
established and ohseryed. I suspect, even, that by the rules wliich he 
laid down on tlie subject of different sorts of uncleanijess, ‘^he soughtuto 
moderate the excess wliich they ran into in Such matters in Egypt, as 
well as in most parts of Asia. In after times the Israelites did not 
confine themselves to the instructiqns laid down by their holjr legisla- 
tor ; but, as far as apfjrears, exceeded his, niles ; and probably it is from 
their extreme eagerness in this respect, acquired in Egj^pt, that many 
of tlie practices of the Jews, of the present day ha\ e been deduced, for 
which there is ^lo authority in their own ancient law . 

^ Although, in comparing the rules of the on' with those of the 
other, many of the Jewish rites cc»n*espond with those of the BrSli- 
mans yet, in many others, the difl[er(Siice and even the of^xisition is 
so striking, as to make it impossible that the one could have proceed- 
ed from the (Aher by any communication. And as I have never seen 
any thing in the history of the Egyptians and Jews that could induce 
me to lielieve tint 'bither of these nations or any other on the face of 

^ 6 — 
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the eart!i| have been ee^liehed earlier dian the and 

latly BrAhmans ; so I caimot be induced to believe that tw fatter 
have -drawn tl^ir rites from foreign nations. On contraiy, X infer 
that tliey haVe drawn them from an original source of their own. 
Whoever knows any thing of tho spirit and character of the Br&h^ 
mans, Iheir statelilfl^, their pride and extreme vanity, Uieir distance, 
and sovereign contempt for e>erv things that is foreign, and of which 
they cannot boast to have lieeii the inventors, will agree with me tliat 
such a people cannot have consented ^tisdraw their customs and rules 
of eonauet from an alien country. 

•But if it is not by communication with other nations, as old as 
themselves, that the Hindus haic acquired customs and rules which 
subsist among them to tli(' present day, and unite them indissolubly 
ill a national mass,* from what source do the/ derive them ? * 

On so •obscure .a subject wo can only offer conjectures ; and mine, 
I*hope, will not bo wdde of probabiUtf. 

Even before the flood, men distinguished, ^In the sacrificcvs which 
they offered to Ood, between clean animals and unclean ; things that 
wore pure and things that were impure.^ The Lord approval that 
distinction, and commanded Noah and his children to observe it when 
thej^ introduced the various living creatureg into the ark. (Gen. 
chap, vii.) And, ^although God after the deluge, «authorized the 
human race, who had been, up to that epoch, nourished by the sim- 
ple productions of the soil,, to use thenceforth more solid food, by 
substituting the flesh of animals, which were then solemnly submitted 
to tl^^ominion of man (Gen. chap, ix.) ; it is ncvcrthelesi^ probable 
tliat*is distinction bctivf?en clean and unclean animals, and things 
pure and impure, •remained long engraven on tho minds of the first 
men who lived after the flood. Their impressions on this subject 
were probably dcqiened by the ^)rdinancc#of God •which allow^ 
them to eat the flesh of the livipg creatures, but forbade them 
ejprcssly ta taste their blood. (Gen. chap, ix.* 4.) At any rate, it 
appears beyond all doubt that Jlie notions about defilement, founded 
on tho distinction between things clean and unclean, existed before 
the deluge. It is probable, therefore, that tho practices of tho Hin- 
dis upon j[)ollution and jfuritj prot^ecd from thai original source, and 
tnat their tenets on this subject were transmitted to them, at least in 
part, by their first legislators, wh5 lived ^oon aftser the flood. 

It is well known that many other ancient nations, in common 
with the Hindfls, entertain those o|fiiiions respecting 'bodily and 
spiritual uncleanness, and, like them, have recourse to water or fire, 
aufl^ometimes to both, for purification. •While tlie people of India 
were consecrating tho memory of tho Gnngcs and tho Indus, the 
waters of the PA^?*were also regarded as having the virtue to purify 
the body and tho soul from all uneleanness, not only by the imiabi- 
tants of Colchis or Mingrelia, bu#* by all who sailed to the mouth ol 
that river ; and the Egyptians attributed the samg q^hty to the Nile. 
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f ONCEKKlNG UNCLEANNBSS AND PDBITY. 


! When the FJood was but lately gone by, and mankind still formed 
but one people, they would naturally turn their attention to the 
means of preserving health'. Cleanliness would at oniie strike them 
as serviceable in tliis respect ; and as they could not then procure it 
by a frequent change of clothing, they woufd have recourse to the 
constant use of the bath. In spite of this, diseftes would be more 
common than they had everebeen before the delu^, as every' thing 
in nature had degenerated. It would be remarked uiat many of tliose 
diseases were occasioned by the improper food which they took. This 
would accordingly be proscribed as impure. Many remarks on the 
subject would occur, some good and others bad, which would spl'ead, 
and lead to conclusions, respecting what was useful and what perni- 
cious, and to distinctions between the clean and the unclean. Never- 
theless, in such times; when medicine, like every otlier science, 
was in its cradle, it is probable that cleanliness and the, bath would 
long continue to be the universal remedy for all evil, and every speebs 
of corporeal impurity. “ 

But, being compelled to separate, and to spread population over 
the various countries of the earth, tliey carried witl> them, under their 
different l^ders, the arts necessaiy for society, with the customs 
already established with a view to the preservation qf healdi. Tlio 
warmm of the plimate of India; wliidi probably was one of the 'first 
countries inhabited, would incline its original colonists to makb strict 
regulations for "the exact obserranee of the necessary practices. 
Among the new race, of their immediate successors, men would arise, 
having autliority, but superstitious and c.xtravagant in their mgions, 
who would carry much farther than tlieii ancestors had do* tlic 
notions repecting filth and piuity. Observing, at the same time, that 
in the country which had fallen to their lot, every tiling tended to 
Carelessness and hurtful^^indifferenge, they established severe laws upon 
the minutest observances. But in their wish to promote the good of 
the people and prevent a fatal decline, they plunged them yito an abyss 
of error, which has been rendered impassable by the "absimd imagina- 
tions of their poets. , 

At the same time, if we have good reason to reproach the BiAh- 
malis with their outrageous strictness in point of jimity ; are they |o 
be condemned, on the other hand, for manifesting horror at the exces- 
sive beastliness of many of , the Europeans who come in their way? 
"What ought they to thime on seeing the disgusting a]>poBranco of those 
who compose tlie crews of ouT' ships, or when they observe our soldiers, 
when not on duty, drunk perhaps, and deprived of reason, rolling in 
the dirt in presence of tho mnltitude,'an(|. scarcely retaining tlie ap^iqar- 
anoe o^ men ? 



CHAR Vll. 

OF MARRIAGE AMONG ;rgE BRAHMANS. 

Marriage is to an Hindu the great, tlfe^ost essential of all objects ; 
that.of whicli he speaks the most and looks forward to from the remot- 
est distance. A man who*is not married is considered to be a person 
without establisliment, and almost as a useless member of society* 
Until he arrives at this sfeitc he is consulted on no great affairs, nor 
employed on any iqiportant trust In shoi^,*hc is looked upon as a* 
man out of the pale of .nature. A Brahman who becomes a widower 
is likewise hfeld to ha?ve fallen from his station ; and nothing is more 
urgent upon him than to resume the marriage state. 

Tlio case is ^quite different wdth respect t« Widows. It never 
enters into their view to procure a new tjstablislunent, even when tliey 
lose their husbands ^t the age of six or seven : for it is not rare to see 
widows ^no older, particularly among the Brahmans (as ffas been al- 
ready mentiondtl) whci*e an old man sixty oi^ upwards takes for his 
second *wife a child •f that tender age. Their prejudiced, however, on 
this subject, have tiiken such firm root in their minds, that the bare 
mention of remanying these young widows wmld bo considered by 
their relations and by themselves as the greatest of insults. Yet they 
are dei^pised through all ^ndia. The very name of wido\^ is a re- 
proach ; and the greatest possible calamity that can befal a woman is 
to survive her husbjfnd ; although to marry with another would be held 
a thousand times more to be dreaded. iVom that moment she woul^ 
bo hunted out of society, and no deaent persorf would venture at any 
time to have the slightest intercourse *vith her. ^ 

• Though*Marriage be considered tlie natimal condition of man, yet 
Celibacy is not unknown in Indfa. It is even a state respected ; and 
those of their Sannyasis who arc know n to lead tlieir lives in jferfect 
celibacy, receive, on that account, nnarks of distinguished honour and 
respect But this condition cannot be ombracca excepting by those 
who devote tliem*selves to a life of seclusion from tl^p w^orld, and of per- 
petual contemplation, such as that class of* 3nthusiasts do ; or by such 
as are bound by their profession to disclijige the duties of neligion to- 
wai^ds their neighbours, such as the Gurus. The Hindis seem to have 
? felt that the duties of Penitent and Guru were incompatible with those 
of the master of a family, andT that a man ought to be free from the 
embarrassment and anxiety of one of these stations to be fully able to 
acquft himself properly of the other. This was perlTaps flie phief 
reason for allowing tlie "Sannyasis and the greater ^ai't ofthe Gurus to 
live in a single state. • 

The greater number, however, are bachclors*onl^ in name. No 
virtue is less familiar to them than^hastity. It is publicly fenOwn that 
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women, and oommil breached ot* virtm idmdi 
feea, that would disgrace Ihe uiost pra&Qe.^Bttt theiF sacred* title 
SannjAd or Gura rais^ them atove tiie attacks of theawioked ;* imd 
such hunlan fidlings, if not carried to gtesit excess, soareely diminish 
the outward reverence and respect which they receive from the silly 
vulgar. 

At thejsame time,* I cannot but believe that the small numfier of 
ival Sannvasis or Penitents who are still found living in woods and 
deseiis, wholly I’etired from file world, and who, through vanity or 
fanaticism, eoiidenm themselves to^all sorts»,of privations, and iniire 
their bodies to the harshest austerities, actually live in celibacy * and 
altogether unconnected with women. The severe life which they le|W 
scarcely allow s the body to w lU’ against the spirit. But, as far as con- 
cenis the Gurus and Sannyasis, w ho s(»our the coitntiy' to live on the 
public credulity, or those who slmt tlieiiisehes up in a sort of monas- 
teries and lead a lazy and i olikptuous life, w itli no otlier occupation 
than that of recei\nng tlie presents and offerings which tlieir numerous 
votaries, deceived by their filsg reputation for sanctitj , bring to them 
from all quarter^ ; such men are to be considered as mere impostors, 
knaves, wh^i abuse the credulous populace, under the guise of celibacy, 
while they are revelling in e\ ery species of luxuiy. All that 1 hayp 
heard from \arioas persons who have livednin tlieir service as domes- 
tics, and have been admithnl to familiar intercourse with theUi, con- 
firms me in tlie opinion w hich I have ahvays entertained, that nothing 
is more foreign to them than tliat vh*tuc which they cliiefly affect. 

Altliough the stat43 of celibacy be allowed to those who devote 
themselves to a life of contemplation, it is ‘not so witli regard to any 
class of women. They cannot profess virginity, however much they 
may be attaclicd to that condition. In ancient times, however, it seems 
lo have been known am<^ng the Hindis ; as frequent mention is made 
in their books of the Jive celebrated Virgins w ho are aimost as famous 
as the seven celebrated Tlie Hindtl autliors speak hi lofty terms 

of commendation of the care with w^hich they preserved themselves 
spotless, and of the inflexible firmnesn witli which tliey resisted tlie 
Bolici^tions of some powerful seducers, who used every means to over- 
come them. Even tljpmost pow'crftilof the ^ods tried to corrupt them, 
and vrere foiled. Many other particulaiiSi of these fivq, virgins may be 
found in the Bkagamta an(^ some 6ther Hindi! books. 

Now, however, it is not permitted to womeai to eipbrace this holy' 

E fossion.* The state of suljection and servitude in which they are 
in India cannot admit of their following any employment which » 
would, make them independent anckpla^Jc them beyond the poiwor of 
the men. It is an estaolKihed national rule tliat women are designed 
for no other epd than to bo subservient to the wants and pleasmvs of 
the males. Accordingly, all females without excej^on, are pUiged to 
marry when husbi^ndS can bo found for them. They always try to 
bring it about bbfore they become really marriageablo ; and those who 
arrive at that pferioA without finding a husband, seldom ^preserve their 
innoceitee long. Constant experifnee oroves that Hind{^ girls have 
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neither sufficient finraiesa nor discretion to resist^ ibr any length of 
time« die soKcitatioiis of a seducer ; which is no doubt a sti^ng ^ason 
for aisposing tf them in marriage so soon. • 

Those who cannot find a husband fall into the state ortjoncubin- 
age with those who chtfee to keep them, or secretly indulge in those 
enjo)rmonts which, if known, would expose them to shame. 

I have taken great pains to learn Vhat is the real spirit of Hindu 
jurisprudence on the subject of Poly^^y, and the indissolubility of 
mafnage ; and although I have not arrivM at any absolute certainty, 
all tbat I have observed appears ta demonstrate that the former is pro- 
lybitefl and the latter established. Persons well acquainted with the 
usages of t^countiy have confirmed me in this conclusion, and have 
assured mlHhat if there be many instances qf polygamy, particularly 
among the great, wlio.aro suffered to have a plurality of wives, yet it 
is really au ‘abuse ami an ojicii violation of the customs of the Hindfis, 
amongst whom marriage has been alw^^s confijied to couples ; though 
in all jilaces the powerful will set themselves above the law. 

• The custom or law in India wliidli limits marriage to one pair 
has been followed by the principal divinities w^hom the Hindfis 
acknowledge. Tlioy were married but to one lawful wife.® They have 
giveai Sai^MChti only, to Brahma ; /jgikshmi ta Vishnu ; and Pm^ati 
to S^i^a. Sit& dAtt, the wife of Rdma^ was carried off by the giant 
Rdrana ; but he did not repudiate her oil that account, nor marry 
another wife. He went in jmrsuit of the ravisher, and commenced a 
long war j^gainst him, in wliich, after sustaining defeats and gaining 
victories, he at last subdued his enemy and regained his coii«ori% 

All those stories, and many more of the same kind which I could 
adduce, seem to prove that a plurality of legitimate wives was in 
ancient times unknown and rejected. It is clear that conjugal fidelity 
was ndt one of i;ho attributes of tlioSe fabulous gods ; but it is no less 
certain that they ne\w assipi to them more than one woman under die 
appellation bf wke. Even in modem times polygamy is not tolerated ; 
although, as we have afready^ Remarked, king> and persons of high 
rank ai*e permitted to take two wives, sometimes three, and in some 
instances as many as five. Still, this is considered an abuse, altliough 
it is not safe to complain against authority. • 

Where persons in private lifo^re soon to liA"e,witli several women, 
they are only concubines ; one only being Viarriod to him suid bearing 
the title of wife. The cliildren from hqj* alone are c<msidered legiti- 
mate. The rest are bastards ; whom the law would excIudo*from any 
sharp of their father’s property, if he died^withoqt a will. 

I know of one case only where a man. already married may law- 
fully espouse a second wife ; which is, when the first, after along co- 
habitation, is pronounced barren. But even in this easp* the consmt of 
the first wife is necessary, and slie always continjies to be considered 
as the man’s principal wife, anjJ as superior to the second. Neither is 
this second marriage (‘onducted with half the eereftiony sis the former. 

^Plio indissoluble iiattire of ma^dage is also, as far as I o*an judge* 
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equally well established among the Hindus as timt of’ tli^‘ marriage of’ 
a couple of persons. A man cannot divorce his wife on anv ground 
whate\;er. If there are any examples of an opposite kind, it is only 
amongst |)^ple of the lowest castes, or of disreputable lives ; or because 
the previous marriage had been attended by I8)uch impediments as to 
render it invalid by the law’s of the country. But marriages legally 
solemnized can never be dissolyed amongst persons of a repiifcable i- 
caste, particularly amongst tlie Brahmans. 

If tlie husband insists on £ separation fi'om his w ife on account of 
adulterj’^, it can only be oftccted, as AvitJi us^ quoad mensam et torum ; 
and the marriage is not dissolved by it. The woman, after being so 
discarded, continues to w’oar the iahli or s\anbol of mtwriage, and is 
not treated otherwise than as the lawful w ife of the man||^in w hom 
she is separated. He also is obliged to sup}X)rt her a^ longW she lives ; 
and, during that time, he can have no other woman., but as a« concubine. 

After these general remarks upon the marriage shite, lot us now 
attend to the ceremonies and pageantry whi(;h the Hindils employ in 
the celebration of this Solemn centi'aet, w hich elevates noth pailies into 
their proper sphere, and, by connecting them wdth sacred and in- 
dissoluble bpnds, keeps up 'the renovation of the w orld. But, of the 
great variety of ceremonies w Inch precede and accompany the celebra* 
tion of marriagp, the most important and solemn circumstance in life, 
w’e shall content ourselves wdth tracing the most prominent ^ 

The fatlier of a youjig Brahmanarij if he be rich and liberal, takes 
upon himself all the exjience of the marriage of his daughter. Some 
divide tlie burthen wdth the father of the intended husband ; but in 
general they take from him a considerable sum of money in return for 
having given him their daughter, and oblige him besides to bear the 
vyhole charge of the marriage. 

To marry,* or to bt^ a wife, are synonymous terms in this'eonn- 
try. Almost every parent make^fhis daughtei^an articlp of traffic, 
obstinately refusing to give her up to her law/ul husband until he has 
rigorously paid down the sum of monhy which be was bound for, ac- 
cording to tne custom of the caste. This practice of purcliasing tho 
young women whom they are to marry, is tho inexhaustible source of 
disputes and litigation,'^ particularly amongst the poorer people. These, 
after the marriage is solemnized, not linmng it convenient to pay the 
stipulated sum, tho father iU-lAw commences an action, or more com- 
monly recalls h^'s daughter home, in the expectation that tho desire of 
getting lierlback may stimulaCe tho son-in-law to procure the money. 
This sometimes succeeds ; but if the you^g man is incapable of satisfy- 
ing the -avarice of hfc father-in-law, her is obliged to leave his wife 
wSh him in pledge. Nowr*^ there is time for reflection ; and the fatjier- 
in-law, finding that the sum cannot be raised, smd that his (ku^ter 
from^er youm is exposed to great temptations which might le^ to tfie 
di^race of all his family, relaxes a little, and takes what tfie son-in- 
law is able to pay. ^A reconciliation ij thus effected, and tho young 
man oonducts his wife quietly home. 
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Men of distinction do not appropriate to their common puij)08e.s 
the money thus acquired by giving their daughters in marriage, but 
it out in. jewels, which they present to the My on the wedding day. 
These are her private property as long as she lives, and on Ao account 
can be disposed of by hSr husband. 

Jn nejl^iating a marriage, tlic inclinations of the fiiture spouses 
' are never attended to. ' Indeed it wouW^be ridiculous to qpnsult girls 
of that age ; and accordingly the ch(fi^ entirely devolves upon tlie 
parents. Those of the husband attena principally to the Ipurity of 
tlie caste ; while those of liio Avife gi’e more solicitous about the fortune 
of tlie young man, and the disposition of the intended mother-in-law 
of their daughter. 

Wlien the mA 2 , witli tliis view, casts his%eye 8 on a young girl, 1ig» 
begins by satisfying Imnself through some friend, concerning the in- 
clinations of her kimlred. When he has ascertained that he is not 
likely to suffer the affront of a refusal, ho selects a fortunate day to 
visit them, and to solicit her in form, carrying with him a piece of 
new cloth for women, a cocoa nut, fiv^ bananas, some saffron, and 
other articles of that nature. If he should meet upon his way any 
object of evil omen ; if a cat, for example, or a fox, or a sei^ent should 
efos^ the road before liim, so as to in^ei'cept lii^i progress, he Avould in- 
stantly^return homcf and postpone the journey to a morC fortunate day. 

All the Hiiuhis have their minds so filled with these silly super- 
stitions, that, however necessary any expedition or journey may be, 
they will surely defer it, if at tlie first outset they should be crossed by 
any of the creatures above /nentioned. I have repeatedly sedli labour- 
ers take back their cattle to their stalls, and spend tlie whole day in 
idleness, because, in setting out in the morning, they found that a 
serpent had crossed their road. ^ . * 

After the young man’s father Has solicited the girl, and offered 
the presents Jie takes with him, her own father, (fcfers his answer until 
on*e of those little lizards,, which creep on the wall, making now and 
then a small shrill cry, gives a^voimable augiuy by one of its chirps. 
As soon as the lizai’d has spokm (as the superstitious Hindfts express 
themselves) and given a favourable* prognostic b^its assent, tlie father 
of the girl declares that ho wiM voliuitarily bestow her in marriage on 
the son of him who asks her ; after which a gi'oat number of cere- 
monies arc performed, answering to our betrothment, and commmii- 
cating to the future husband a right to. the girl, whieh prevents her 
^ frcuii being given to any other. These ceremonies are followed by an 
cntcr^inment ; after which a fortumato month and day are selected for 
the marriage, ujion due coflsultation ivftji the astrologer or the 
Purojiita. , 

There are, properly, but four months in the year .in which mai- 
riago can be celebrated: namely, March, Aprils May, and Juno. 
Nuptials for the second time, may indeed be sd!cmnizod in the 
months of November and February ; but, in thdSe ?wo monthi, so 
much attention must be given to Jjic signs of the zodiac and man\ 
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o&er matters, each ^ore trifling than anotlier, that it is not easy to 
find “a day in which ^ the favourable ch^cumstances combine. 

The custom of restricting man'iages to those four Months, ari^ 
like almcm all the other customs of the Hindfis, frofti superstition. 
But I conceive that tfie principal motive v^hich orimMlly induced 
tliemtofix on those four months as a fortunate time mating 
was, that file eountrj' labours ^^leing then all closed or suspen^eu, on 
account of the excessive heat^ and the preceding harvest furnishing 
the means of supplying wha^ the ceremony requires, they look upon 
that period as affording more leisure and, lietter resources for this 
important concern than any other season of tlie year. 

The ceremony of marriage lasts five days. In the comse of it, 
i all those rites are exliibited which luave been desq]||bed in speaking of 
file ceremony of the ti’iple cincture. These w'e need not repeat ; and 
such as are jieculiar to the wc<lding festival, not bein|^ in a better 
taste, we sh^l content ourselves with mentioning the most impor- 
tant of them. , 

The bridegroom and bifide are first of all placed under the 
Pemdaly or alcove with twelve pillars, as formerly described. This is a 
common sSid very useful appendage to the principal houses in India, 
being erected before the princyiel door, and covered "tvith boughs of 
trees, so as to shelter the house from the heat ofithe sun, an(l at the 
same time to afford a convenient recess for strangers who come upon 
any business with the owner of the house, when perhaps it is not con- 
venient, nor even admissible, for him to enter into the dwelling. 

The Pandal, being on this occasion decorated in the most 
superb manner,* the yoimg couple are seated under it upon the little 
mound of earth, wdtii their faces turned towards tlie east The 
married w'omen then ^advance, performing before them the rites of 
the Araii^ as they have been ^^dy described. 

It being desirable to render all the gods, and evei| the lowest of 
them, propitious, the whole of thenj are invited to‘ tlie wedding, and 
they are besought to remain there di.ring the whole entciiainment of 
five Says. The same prayer is preferred to the God^ ancestors; and 
file grandfafiiers, w^om they haVe seen, are entreated to seek and 
bring with fiiem their more ancient firogen iters, whom theythem- 
• selves could not have kno\vn. . 

A pmiie^ar sacrifice is then offered to Brahaa^ which ia the ' 
more repiarkable that this ^I, in consequence of ciirse denounced 
against him by some penitents of former times, has no temple and 
no r^ular worship in any part of ‘India. 

I ought not to omit that, before any toing is undertaken^ they 
ta^e care to \>lace under the Pandal V^^AnShedra, file god of obstacles. 
Xte is greatly* honoured, as has been mentioned, because he* is greatly 
feared. And ^though the extreme ugliness of his appearauee haS 
" lii||terto kept* him wifiiout a wife, they never fail to p^ hito 4he 
attention in all public ceremonies, lest his displeasure shoujd 
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cast some impediment in the way of their happy, accomplishment ; 
which is tlio more to be apprehended from his being so prone t3 take 
offence. I • 

As it is necessary, in circumstances so important, thatfthe bride- 
groom should be pure ftnd exempt from all sin, he is called upon to 
' offer a free gift) on the second day, of fourteen flags to one of the 
Brfthfnans, in expiation of the faults Jie has committed since his 
investiture with the cord. • • 

^ This act of charity is followed by a sort of interlude, which ap- 
pears very absurd after *the progress they have made. The bride- 
groom shams an eager desire to quit the country, upon a pilgrim- 
to Benares, to wash himself there in the sacred waters of the 
Uanges. He equips himself as a traveller, ^and being supplied with 
some provisions tor the journey, he departs with instalments ot 
music sounding before him, and accompanied by several of his rela- 
tlbns and friends, in the same manner %s when a person is really pro- 
ceeding on that holy adventure. But no sooner has he got out of the 
village than, upon turning towards ♦the easf, he meets his fiitm’e 
father-in-law, udig finding the object of his expedition, stops him, 
and offers him his daughter in marriagej if he will des^t ifrom his 
journej*. Tln^ pilgrim readily accepts the conditions, and they return 
together to the house. • • • * , 

-^fter many other ceremonies, the recital of which would be 
tedious, they fasten on the right wrist of the young man and on the 
left of the girl, the Kankananiy which is merely a bit of saffron ; 
and this particular ceremony is conducted with more state and solemni- 
ty than any other duriifg the whoI% coiu’se of the festival. It is 
succeeded by another not less remarkable. Tlie young man being 
seated, with his face turned towards the east, his future father-in-la^ 

a roaches, and looking steadily w his couatenance,* fancies that he 
olds in him *1116 great Vishnu. ^Vith this impression, he offers to 
hjm a sacriftcc and then, making him put Both hisfbetiu.a new 
dish filled with* cow-dwig, he^ first washes them with water, then 
with milk, and again with •water ; accompanying the whole with 
suitable Mantras. 

This being finished, hp must direct his> fixed attention and 
thought to all the gods united ; tjien name each of them separately, 
one after another, as far as the memory .can sert-e. To this invoca- 
tion of the gods, he subjoins that of the seven famoijs penitents, the 
fiva> virgins, the ancestor gods, the sevtn mountains, the’woods, the 
seas, the eight cardinal points, the fourteen worlds, the year, the 
'season, tlie month, the day,.the*nunute, and many other pasticulara 
which must likewise be named and invoked 

Be then takes the hand of his daughter and puts itnnto that ofhis 
son-in-law, and pours water over them in honour of the great Vishnu. 
This is the most solemn of all tho ceremohios of tho festival, being tlie 
Vmbol of his resigning his daughter to the au^ior^ty of the yoimg 
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of one in* more cowj^ m&i some'properfy in knd^ end fini^r 
wi& % ^lagr&tna^ whieb cmiaiste of some little amnletntonee in.hi^^ 
esteem Bx^png the Br&hman^ worn by them as talismans and digtii^ 
fied even with the homage or sacrifices. % 

This ceremony which appmirs to be the foundation of the mar* 
riage, is succei^M by another but little less jn importance/ All 
married wdmen in Lidia wear ai tlieir a small ornament of gold 
called Tahli^ which is the si^ of their being actually in the state of 
marriage. When they become widows, this oitiament is remoVed 
with great form, as will be afWwards described. There is engrhved 
upon it the figure of Vtg'hnSswara or i/oXW/mt, or of some other divf- 
nity in estimation with the caste ; and it is fastened by a shoii^ 
"sti’ing dyed yellow with* saftron, composed of ono*huudrod and eight 
threads of great fineness. B<dbre tying it found the neck of the 
bride, she is made to sit dowiioy the side of lier^iusbaud ; and, after 
some slight preliminary ceremonies, ten Brahmans make a pai’tition 
wdth a curtain of sili\, which they exUmd, from one to another, 
between them and the wedded pair, whilst the rest are reciting the 
Mantras, and invoking Bmhma with Samswati^ Vi^inu with Lakshmiy 
Siva with '^'Parvati ; and several more ; always coupling each god 
wdth liis consort. Tlie^- ornament is now brought in to "lie fastened to 
file neck of the bride. It is presented on a salvei^* neatly docked and 
garnished with s»veet smelling flowei*s. Incense is oftenul to it, and 
it is presented to the assistants, each of whom touches it and invokes 
blessings upon it. Tlie bride then turning towards the past, tlio 
bridegroom takes the Tahliy and, reciting a mantram aloud, binds 
it round her neck. ^ 

Fire is then brought in, upon which the bridegroom offers up 
the sacrifice obthc Ilor^am ; and, taking his bride by the liand, they 
walk thrice round the fire >vhile the incense is blazing.^ 

Last of all, he Idys^ hold of her ankle witli his right hand, and 
brings it into contact with a little stone wlfich he fiolds in his left, 
and which is called the stone of Scf/idoU doubtless becaase it is a 
kind of paste formed out of that odoriferous wood. In going through 
this ceremony, the Igidegroom must have his thoughts fixed on the 
Great Mountam of the Norths the native place of the ‘ancesturs of the 
Br&hmans. • ' 

The niean^g of the ceremony we have dest‘ril*ed is not difficult 
to divine.^ ‘ By the preceding one, we see the 8ur;ender of the girl 
to her intended husband by her father. Here, the acceptance of her 
is signified by the bridegroom binding tiie t&hli round the neck of the 
bride. The H&mam and the three circuits which the young couple make 
around the fi|e, indicate the ratification of a mfitual engagement bo- 
twe^ them, as there is nothing more solemn than what is trimsaoted 
over this element ; avhieh, among the Hindfis, is most pure of^e 
deities, and thejefore the fittest of aU others to ratify the solemn oaths 
of which it is the most faithful memorial* 
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mg tp marriage^ with the omisinoa of not a W of smaller impoiia^ 

perhaps yp ought to subjoin the following one^ which is 
ed by some to rank as high as the preceding. I 

Two baskets^ matt of bamboo, are placed close together ; this 
species of wood being preferred, on account of its being thought more 
pure %nd less subject to be defil^ by handling. The new married pair 
go each into one of the baskets^ standi^ upright. Two other baskets 
are brought, filled with ground rice. Bie husband takes up one with 
both hands and pours what it contains over the head of nis spouse. 
She does the like to him in her turn. They repeat this till they are 
weary, or till they are admoni^ed that it is enough. 


In other castes, it is the assistants that sprinkle the heads of the 
new married couple ; .and perhaps it signifies only the abundance of 
temporal blessings which are implored on their behalf. It was prac- 
ticed in other nations witli corn ; and ♦t still, in some measure, exists 
among the Jews. ' In the marriage of great pnnees, pearls are some- 
times used in place of rice or com. • • 


On the evening of the third day, whep the constellations appear, 
the Pur6hita, or astrologer, i)oints out to the new married«pair a very 
smalj s<hr,‘ close to the middle one in the tail pf Ursa Major y and di- 
rects them both to pay it dbcisance ;* lor it is Arnndhaiiy he says, the 
wife ot Vamtlixiy one of the seven famous Ascetics. 


Next day, before dinner, tlie bride rubs the legs of her husband 
with saffron water ; and then he rubs hers in the same manner. I 
know not the meaning of Jhis ceremony, or indeed n hether ft has any. 
Ceremonies of some kind the Brahmans must have ; and they appear 
to have found notlling more serious than this to fill up the present 
interval. «i 


While the assembled guests are dining, the brid^room and bride 
also partake^ and eat together from the same ylaite. This is a token of 
tHb closest union ; and two persons the most intimately connected can- 
not shew a moi’c evident m£wS of their friendship man this. Well 
may the woman now continue to eat what her husband leaves, and 
after he has done ; for they wiH never sit down again to a meal 
together. That is never permitted but at the wSlding reast. 


On the last day, a ceremony practised remarkable for its sin- 
gularity. When the husband offers the sacrifice of the Hmiamy and 
when, in the usual fornr, he is casting into the fire* tlie* boiled rice 
sprinkled with melted butter, the bride approaches and doeS the same 
on her part with rice that hasj)cefi parcheeb Tliis is the only ^stance 
that I know where a woman may take pari in this sacrifice, which is 
the most sacred and solemn of all, excepting the Vajfia,^ 

AlhJJiese ceremonies, with many others which Jt would be ieliious 
to detail, being concluded, a procession made ttr<]|kh tlie streets of 
the^ village. It commonly takes place in the nighffby the light of 
torches and fire-A>orks. The new married pair arc seated in one 
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palauquin^ with their faces towards each other. They are both highly" 
dres^d out ; but the bride in particular is generally covered over with 
jewels and precious stones, partly the gifts of her fatheiiand father-in- 
law ; but ^he greater part are borrowed for the occasion. ' • 

The procession moves slowly ; and the# relations and friends 
come out of their houses, as they pass ; the women hailing the new 
married parties with tlie ceremony of the Araii^ and the men witli pre- 
sents of silfer, firuits, sugar, and betel. Those who receive such pre- 
sents are obliged, under the^' like circumstances, to repay them in 
their tiira. I nave sometimes seen^ these marriage processions tinly 
magnificent, though in a style so extremely remote from ours. 

Thus ends the solemnity of marriage among the Hindfis. The 
pomp which attends their elevation to this state shews the importance 
which they attach to it, ^d also the respect whicli they entertain, or 
at least once entertained, for the sacred bands which inseparably unite 
the husband and the wife. ^ ^ 

I wall say notliiiig of the entertainments mutually given by the 
relations of the two parties aftei* their marriage. Tlioso by whom they 
are given, and the ceremonies which accompany them, differ so little 
from what^i have already described, in speaking of the admission to 
die Triple Cordy that I jForbear io /epcat them. But there is one thing 
weU desendngvif remark ; that, amongst the almoct infinite vaijety of 
ceremonies made^ use of on tlio occasion of marriage, there is not one 
that borders on indecency, or has the sliglitest allusion to an immo- 
dest thought. This is particularly to be noticed amongst a people, 
wiio in aU, other circumstances of life, where feasts and shews occur, 
make a merit of openly and unreservedly violating the rules of modesty 
and decorum. 

o The marriage festival being over, the young spouse is taken back 
to her father’s house, \vnich continues to be her princmal abode until 
she has growm lip intg a state fit‘to discharge all the duties of matri- 
mony. This epoch is a hew occasion for joy and feasting. The rela- 
tions attend to celebrate it in the san?e manner as tlie marriage, and 
the greater part of the ceremonies then practised are now repeated. 
It is notified to the father and mcAher of the young man that their 
daughter-in-law has Qiow become a woman, and is qualified to live 
with her husband. Then, after completing the cereiftonies to which 
this occasion gives Wsc, shfc is conducted in triumph to tlie house of 
her father-in-lajv, whore she is detained for a while to j^ustom her 
to the sopfety of her husband ; and after a month >r two her own 
parents return and take her home with them. 

Th^ residence of tho ybung w^oman Is tlms, for the first and even 
the second year, divided b^ween the house of hep husband and th^it of 
her father. TJiis is accounted a mark of good imderstanding subsist- 
ing among It is, however, a concord, which most jprobably, 

.ala$! will dissolved; when this same young wife, beaten 

My^ipv' ImsbjncP'aiHl harassed by her mother-in-law, who treate her as 
sl&lh find nd^ remedy ib# ill usage but in flying to her father’s 
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house. She will be recalled by fair promises of Jcinder treatment. 
They will break their word ; and she will have recourse to the%ame 
remedy. But at last, the cliildren which she brings into the world, 
and otlier circumstances’, will compel her to do her best, by yemaining 
in her husband’s house, with the shew of being contented with her lot 

In general, concord, the union of minds, and sincere mutual 
£rien(fthip are rarely found* in Hindu faniilies. The extreme distance 
kept up between the two sexes, which makes the women* absolutely 
passive in society, and subject to the vviTl and even the caprices of the 
ineif has accustomed these lords of their destiny to regard them as slaves, 
and tb treat them on all occasions with severity and contempt. It is 
therefore in vain to expect, between husband and wife, that reciprocal 
confidence and kindness w'hich constitute the happiness of a family. 
The object for which a Hindfi marries is nof to gain a companion to* 
aid him in ojiduring ^the evils of life, but a slave to bear children and 
bei subservient to his rule. 
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OF THP SECO:?D DEGREE f)F RBAHMANS ; THAT OF GRIHASTHA, 

• • 

AND THE DWIES WHICH IT IMPOSES. 

The second state of a Br&Iiman is that o£» Grihaatha; a name ^ven 
to those only who are married and liave chilSrop. A young Brfthman^ 
upon his marriage, ceases indeed to be a Brahmaeh&ri ; but neithef is 
he considered to be a true Grihaatha^ while his wife^ on account of 
* tender age, remains with her parents. The Grihasthas compose tlie 
body of the caste, maintain its rights, and settle tlie disputes which 
arise. It belongs to them ako to watch over the observance of the 
Br&hmanical rules, arid to recommend tlie practice of them by their 
precept and example.* ^ . 

A Grihastha Br4iunan should rise in the moi;ning an hour and a 
half before the sun. On getting up, his first thoughts should be 
directed to Vishnu. About an hour before sun-rise, b® walks out.of 
.the village, intent upon a busifte^s of great importance to a man Jif this 
caste, that of attending to the calls of nature. The place is* chosen 
with great circiimspection, and decency requires of him to put off his 
clothes and slippers. 

Tha» demands of nature being discharged, he washes liiiiiself with 
his left hand ; which, on account of this^impiue lise of it, is never 
employed in eating, nor dllowcd to touch the food. The number of 
^times they must w ash, and what particular parts of the body, with the 
kind of water'and earth which they must use in purifying, and many 
other obsen^ances which decenev prevents me from •enumerating, are 
detailed in the rituaT of the Br&hmans. One of their dsvotees, cajled 
VaaislUa^ has drawn up a digest of the rules to be followed on the 
oec^ion, long enough to fill half •a dozen pages. Amongst liis 
admirers, thi great King of Lippa is spoken of as one of the most 
zealous. # 

I must not omit to notice a particular ceremony, which is never 
forgotten by a Brahman, the occasion alluded to ; namely, that of 
putting the CJprrf over his right car, wdiicb is supposed to h we^e vir- • 
tue of purifying from corporeal stains. According to il e pirinciples 
laid down in their writing, the wgiter, the Vfidas, the stfD, wie moon,*^ 
and the air, are all contahi^ in the ears of the Brhhmans ; and it is upon* 
this notion, that in discharging the function alluded to, they put the 
cord over th» ear, as a means of purific^ation. Hy the same it^, after 
sneezing, spitting, blowing the nose ; after sleep, or being in tears, 
and in many cases, they seldom foil to toc^ the ear m 

order to purify ^t^temsdlves &gm the uiudeannm which loose oefo 
occasion. 
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• ^ 

We have Jbefore observed that exterior cleatinoss of the l)edy, 
kept up in Ae HindCl way, is a higher recommendation than any othW* 
quality whatever. Greatness and dignity are supposed to exist wher- 
ever it is conspicuous. This feeling has led to the study and invention 
of a thousand minute and trifling practices, which are more syste- 
matically pursued by the Brahmans than by the other castes : and it is 
upon this superiority that thw cliieflj^ j^ume them^lves, and think 
themselves entitled to look with conteiqpt on all that neglecf it 

After obeying the mandate of nature, the next care of the Grihas- 
tha Br&bman is to wash h[» mouth.^ Tliis is no trifling matter to him. 
The dkre with which he must select the little bit of wood with which 
he* nibs his teeth, the choice of the tree he must cut it from, the prayer 
he must'address to the deities of the woods for permission, and many ^ 
otlier ceremonies prescribed for the occasion, \nake a part of the edu- 
cation of tlie* Br&hms^is*, and are described at great length in tlieir 
books of ceremonies. • 

• 

The scrupulous attention with which they^ perform tliis opera- 
tion every morniftg, with a piece of woiod always fresh cut from the 
reo, lead^^s them to make a comparison very unfavourable to the Euro- 
Hjans, many of whom altogetlier neglect the practice ; andWliose who 
ngst ro^larly adopt it, add to the horror of the^ Hindfl, when he sees 
hem I’ubbing their teeth and gums w^fli brushes made •of the hair of 
inimalb^ and using them again and again, after bein^ soiled with the 
)ollution of the mouth and the saliva. 

Happy^is he who, after the cleansing of his mouth, can wash 
limself m a running stream. It is more salutary to the sovi and tho^ 
jody tlian the water he couTd find at home^r in a standing pool. An 
iffair of so great imrportance is neeessju'ily accompanied with many 
rites, as frivolo^ in our eyes as they aHfe indispensable in theirs. One% 
)f the most essential is to tliink at tliat momSnt of the Ganges, the 
[ndus, the Kistni, the C&v^ri, or any other of the rivers whose sacred 
kvatprs possess the^virtue to efface sin ; and theft to implore the gods 
that the bath they use maybe no«less available to their souls than one 
>f those nobler streams would bP. 

While in tlie water, it is necessary to keep their thoughts fixed 
stedfastly upon Vishnu and Bsahma ; and the oathing ends by tlu^ 
times^taRing up liandfuls of water and, with their^ faces towards the 
sun, pom*ing it out in libations to that lumiftaiy. 

. When he comes out of tlie water, thq Grihastha BrMimaii puts on 
his clothing ; which consists of one piece of clotli, imcut, o^ about a 
yard in wid® and Uireo yards in length. It has been ah’eady soaked 
m the water, and thus made pift*e from all tlie stains it had contacted. 
He then completes his ^ross by rubbing his ^forehead with a little of 
the aslies of eow-dung or witn the paste made of sand^ wood. He 
then drinSs a small quantity of the water which he has taken out of 
the river ; and the remainder he sprinkles around, times, in 

honour of all the* gods, mentioning several of themtbyname, with tlie 
addition of the earth, the fire, and the deities who preside over the 
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eight cardinal points ; and he concludes the whole hy a profound 
reverence to the whole circle of the gods. 

It would be tedious to describe the variety of gestiyes and fnove- 
ments wlilch the Bnihnmn exhibits in such eases. But we may select 
one particular, namely the signs of the cross, which he distinctly makes 
as a salutation to his head, his belly, his right and left shoulders. For, 
after salutmg all external thin^ he commences with the pai^culai* 
salutation of himself in de^. Every member has its particular 
s^utation. Even the fingers are not forgotten, as ho touches each of 
them all round with his thumb. ^11 these actions are accompanied 
with prayers or the Mantras, of which we sfiall speak in the folBwing 
chapter. 

It would now seoii\ to be time for the Braiimgin to go home, after 
his leisure has been so long occupied with ceroinonies ; but he has still 
a prayer, to offer to the tree consecrated to Vishhu. He im- 

plores the tree to grant him remission of his sins, and then walks 
round it seven or fourteen or twenty-one times, always increasing by 
seven. • 

In going home, he aUvavs takes with lifm a little pitcher of water 
and some^rlowers, both of which arc necessary for the sacrifice winch 
he is obliged to offer soon aftei;his return to his h6usc. When he 
enters, he must read some of the Punuuis^ or hear them re.^!. He 
then makes the llomam ; after which he may attend to his private 
affairs. 

He orders dinner about mid-day. This is provided by<the women ; 
though tne ordinary Brilhmans value theiu^elves on their skill in cook- 
er. The great object here is absolute cleanness in the preparation. 
Muny precautions are necessyy for this. Tlie clothes of the women 
‘^employed racist be ne;vvly washed, their vessels freski scoured. Tlie 
place must be neat, and free ftom dust ; and the eyes of strangers' 
must not pervade it^* 

While dinner is preparing, the ^Brilhman returhs a second time to 
-the river. He bathes again, repeating almost all die ceremonies in 
the same order as in the morning. But the anxious care is in returning 
home, lest he should liappen to touch any thing on the way that might 
defile him; such as by treading on a bohe, on a bit ofaloaflier, oji; skin, 
on an old rag, broken disjn, or any other thing of that nature. " 

these points, however, it must be allowed, they are nQ| all 
scrupm^us. 

This extraordinary purity appears to him necessary, on aecotei 
of the sacrifice which ne is about fo offer to the idols which he ke^^ 
in liis hquse. Every man has them of his own ; and on the present 
occasion, the offering consists of flowers, somfe boiled rice, fntit, and 
a tmall portion of the dishes provided for dimier. What is thns offered 
is not lost, ’but, dkrtpibuted after dinner, and eaten as something sacred. 

The Brfiimm Wng seated on the ground, his wife lays before 
him % banana leaf, or some other leaves sewed together, and sprink- 
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ling tihim with a few drops of water, she serves the riee upon this ^jlinple 
cover; and, dose by it and on the same leaf, the different things 
that have been provided ; all of wliicdi consist of the simple pfoduc- 
tions of natul^e, or of cj^es. The rice is seasoned with a JitUe clarified 
butter, or a kind of sauce, so liighly spiced that no European palate 
could endure its pungency. 

^The manner of serving up all thi% would appear very disgusting 
to us, as it is entirely performed by tli^ hand ; unless wdicrelhe woman, 
to save her fingers, is obliged to talfe a wooden spoon. But this 
rarely liappens, as tho Hindus generally have their food cold and their 
drink hot * . * 

Hio viands being before him, tlie Brahman before he touches 
them, sprinkles some drops of water round his plate ; but, whether to 
attract the dust that ^^ight blow over his rieef or whether as a sacrifi-* 
cial libatioy to the 6*0(1, I know not. But, before he puts a morsel 
iuto his mouth, he lays uj)ou the gi*oiinil a little of the rice and tho 
other things set before him ; and this is an offering to the jyrof/enitoi's^ 
and their portiop of the meal. ^ • 

• At length lie begins to cat ; and he has generally some poor Brah- 
mans witli him as |5;uests, and, more partieahu'ly, strangers belonging 
to the caste, if his mea^ pemiit him to entertain them. Hospitality 
i^ greatly reex)!nmenclodnin|ong the Brihinans ;*but tlie^ ai’e bound to 
exerciie it only tovlirds persons of their own caste.^ 

Tlio repast is quickly finished, as in swallowing tkey have neither 
the bones of fisli iior of flesli to dread. They rise immediatidy, and 
wash both J lands, although one only has been soiled ; for the left beings 
reserved for other purposes, as we have already mcntionell, cannot 
even be cm[)loycd in washing the right, ^id the lawful wife of the 
Bnthmaii alone can*]>oiir Avater over it for that purjiosc. 

After washing his hands, ho rinses liis mouth twelve times. H(F 
never uses a tootlqjick ; at least he nbver uses one twice, tliinking that 
none but such as are inured to filth enuld use, Jbr another occasion, 
a tiling that •had .oiific .touched their mouths and been })oIluted wilb 
saliva. * 

To procure a good digestion, tho Bnlliman, after his meal, chews 
some leaves of basUy tliat had Ijct'u some time before offered in sacri- 
fice. Tliis is a plant consecrated to Vishnu ; and^ if he thinks of the 
&inous ascetic Agastya wliilc he i% chewing it, or of the giant Kum- 
bhakaima, his digestion will be improved, sRid will\ecp*him fi*co li'om 
every sort of distem|)Oi\ • ^ 

Before going out upon his affiiirs, oi^to visit liis frieuds,\his wife 
* brings him betel ; and the interval Jbetwoen dinner and sun-set is quite 
at liis* disposal. He coimnony employs itf in going into company. 
But, in mixing with the world, ho is reqifired, above all tiling, to 
attend to tho great jn^ycept ; never to covet the goods at the wifi^ of 
anotiher luan. Such a doctrine, though but ill obseiVed, is nover- 
:t|bel6ss a proof that the Hiiuft^ have not forgotteft tjie principles of 
natural morality. < ^ 
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^ When tlie wum has finished nis repast, the with i>egius hers, on 
the same leaf whicli has ser\^ him. As a mark of his attention and 
kindness, he is expected to leave her some fragments oVhis food*; and 
she on thf other hand, must shew no repugnance to eat his leavings : 
as an illustration of which 1 will hero quote u story which I have read 
in one of their books. 

An old Bndiman was ?>o*eorroded with a leprosy, that one day, 
whilst he was at dinner, ^«joint of one of his fiimers fell off and 
droppeil into his plate. His wife, who sat down, in ner turn, to eat 
what ho had left, contented her^lf withqnoving a little to onekide 
tlie fragment of her husband’s finger,^ and eat up tlie rest without 
betraying the least dispist Her husband who was looking on, waa 
^ so liiglily pleased with her conduct, that ho bestowed the wannest 
praises upon her for such a mark of her attachment, and asked what 
recompense she woidd desire to have for it, in this, world. ^ Alas 1’ 
cried she, batlied in tears, ^ wliat recompense can I look for? Though 
young, I have no children, and have no hope of having any ; and I 
am likely soon to bfe placed In the wretched class of uidows.’ ^ No,’ 
replied the Bnihman, in a finn tone, ‘ thou sluilt not be witliout a 
reward Jbr so mcritorirfus an action. I will jwovide for thy happi- 
ness.’ And as he was a man beloved by the gods and full -of good 
works, not^dtlistanding his leprosy, he obtained the boon of being 
regenerated in tliis world, with his wife, for as many generations as 
they themseh’i's should, desire, with the possession of every tiling 
that was good. Tlicy prospered accordingly, in this manner, as 
V husband and wife, during three generations, with eveiy temporal 
enjoyment ; and their happiness was erowned with a numerous 
progeny. Satiated, at length, with tlie blessings of life, the good 
w'oman desired that she might not lie renewed any more. ^ she died, 
and her husband also ? and they yvere botli translated to the Satyalokuy 
or Paradise of Bralima.” 

But to return to', the daily duties of the GrihastUa Brahman. 
About half an hour before sun-set, hq^retum# a thirdHime to the river, 
and goe& through nearly the same cerc^uonies as on the two preceding 
occasions of that day. He then goes home, offers tlie sacrifice of 
Homam, and reads the BMgamta^ \ Ixiok written in honour of Vishnu, 
metamorphosed into the person of Krishna, and other books of that 
nature. * *7 

The Hin^iis divide both day and niglit into four c qua! parts, call- 
ed SamOfa ; each watch consisting of three hours. T^o time of going to 
bed is towards the close of the first watch of the night, or about nine 
o’clock. Tlie visits the femplo in the hou^ where he re- 

sides, and must carry thirtier some ofiering ; such as oil, fruit, incense, 
or even betely if he is very poor. Ho walks rtiund the templcf four 
tintes, if it be dedicated to Vishnu ; thrice if to S'iva ; and.only on^ 
if it ^ a temple Kif Vig’hnfiswara or PiHmy&r. When he bows in 
adoration of tml l^t divinity, he holds his ri^t oar with his left hand, 
and his left ear wmi the right^ 



CHAP. JX.* 

THE TRIPLE PRAYER 01? TiHE BRAII5UNS. 

Th 4 Triple grayer of the Brahijians, called Sandlimy will be best 
illusfrated by giving extracts from it, whicli, though they contain 
notiiing but absurdities, will serve to unfold more fiilly the nature of 
the HindAs and the spirit of that idolatry to which they are devoted. 

Each has li^^SamVhya ; and every* Brahman employs that 
which belongs to his Veda. The following extract is taken from the 
YajurvMa. The Brfihman thus comnfbnces lys introduction to tlie 
prayer : ^ 

• If he that is pure or not pure, in^whatever trouble he may be, 
thinks upon him who has the eyes of the Nilotpalam^ ho sliall be pure 
within and without” • 

The Nildfpalam, it w^l be obsesved, is •the lily of the ponds, 
and ex4o11cd by the HindAs as the most beautiful of dowel's. There 
are several species of it, having dilFerent colours. He who has the eyes 
of tlie Nilotpalam, is Vishnu. 

Tlic original expressions may be thus translated, word for wor4s 
into the language of the learned. 

ApavUrah • lyavitrah sarvdvas^tham gatdpiva 

Iinpurus jmrus in (j^uacumque necessitate repertus 

Yasnui7'it Panharuhikahlmm • Sabahirdhkyantaram 

qui meminerit* oculos lilii aquatici^habentem hie intr&, intus 

SuMh • 

• pxu'vs (est) 

This stanza will probably soiuid harshly in the ear of a European ; 
but I thought it not unmclodious •when 1 hoard it pronounced by a 
Br&luhan, with strong utteranoe, and xvithout omitting any aspiration. 

He then invokes the mrn fiujn^rior icorldsj tlu5 names of whicli 
are BIvSJij Bhiiva^^ Stvarga^ Jami^ Tapa^ Saiya. The first 

is the eardi, and the hist tlio world of Bijihma, the inoi<t cl|?vated of 
all, l^y are commonly enunciated by joining to each ikiine the 
word which signifies worlds or more properly and bears 

a close resemblance to the Latid word loom. 

In pronouncing those sacred words Bhiddka^ Bhuvalokoj Swat^ga- 
Wca^ the %Ahman shuts his nostrils and ‘every other qjKiuing, sinks 
apparently into profound meditation, and separatii]g each word by a 
short pause from the next, he fills up tJio interval with sacred and 
mysterious monosyilablo ^ ; a word pronounced 4^ith as much awe 
and reverence by him as toi holy name Jehovah amongst the Jews. 
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TKIf’i.fi PiLVrfiH THE BiiAUMAXt'. 

It evidently appears by all the cireuuisUiuees uiu^er which this 
uystcrious monosyllable is used, and the manner in which it is utter- 
ed, thjit it carries witli U tlic idea of a supreme bein^, V)no and indi- 
visible, like the sound Om, 

Both in beginning and ending the reading of any V6da, or when 
listening to any sacred composition, the Brahman must always pro- 
nounce this monosyllabic sihjiijl^, bat distinctly, within himself. ' 

Li like manner it is always prelixed in pronouncing the words 
which represent the seven superior worlds, as if to shew that >these 
^veu worlds are manifestations of the power signitioc^bj'' the \^brd 

In an olil Purana, we find tlu; following passage : All the Bites 
ortlained in the Vedas, the saerifieos to the tire, and all other solemn 
purifications shall pass away ; but that which shall never pass away is 
the word Om ; for it is the symbol of the Lord of-all thingi?.” 

Although the interest of the Brahmans induces them to conceal 
the true meaning of t!\is mysterioui word, of whid\ many of them 
indeed are ignorant, and all j)r6nounce with the utmost secrecy ; I thiiili 
it can scarcely bo doubted that it wits invented t<3‘ represent the idea 
of the only^'truc God. 

The following j)raycr, wlitek they alw,iys recite at their mornihg 
bath, lias the greatest power of any : ‘‘ May the feun, may sovereign 
Will, may the G<kIs wJio jireside over our Will, and cliiofly thou, 
O Moon ! pardon the sins I Jiavc this night eommitted, by my will, 
bv my memorv, bv mv speech, bv rny bands, bv my fijet, by my 
Belly.'’ ' ^ 

To this prayer he adds the following words : Fire has Brafam^ 
for its face ; Vishnu for its Head ; and Ruflj*a for its Heart, The 
origin of the %Earth i?v from on high. From smoke is engendered 
water, into which it is resolved ; and from the water is produced the 
Barth, as a sediment:” , " 

o 

At the end of tlic prayers, the BrfthmnU salutes the winds lodged 
in various parts of his body ; of which they reckon ten, as follows : 

1. Prdiia ; a wind which originates at the anus, and pervading 
Uic body to the cr^n of the head, d^scend^ fi’om thoncc-to Uie nos- 
trils, and is the cause of the resjiir^tion which issues (fat of these orgajis 
for twelve inches, of whiclronc-third escapes, and the remaining two- 
tliirds are^iaspired again into the body by breathing. 

2. ^^paruju This wind '"resides in the region of the navel, and 
forces out the solid and liquid excretions, as well as tlio accompanying 
wind, ‘througli their proper channeLs bebw'. 

3. Vy&ncu or the vfind which aids digestion and escapes back- 
wards. ^ « 

4. SamAnUj a wind which keeps oli the rest in regular /Squipoise. 

5. AT^a, ^the wind which occasions hicknp and vomitings 

r». Kurriiay y[hich causes the tremor o£^tho eyelids. ^ 

7,^ K'hlidiktm^ which produces ph1c^|| cough, and sneezing. 
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8, which occasions stitches, shootings, ^nd convulsions. 

9, Mttklm Malarnin^ which excites to laughter and weepiiig, 

10, ^ Jamnjaya^ which ^ resides in the head. At death, ail the 
oilier winds dissipate, and tins alone remains in the corpse^ for three 
days. On the third day it inflates the wliolc body, bursts the head, 
and escapes through the cleft. 

All these winds are severally sn luted by the Brahman when h (3 

E during bathing^; but those tlait Jic most frequently addresses 
)lf to are the yljpanu and the winds which depart by the 

moi!th and otherwise. • ^ 

• • • 

In the last chapter I merftioned the salutation paid to the fingers, 
to the two thumbs, the two fore-fingers, and so forth, by the BrAh- 
man, when in tlie qct of prayer. The hands^the heart, the stomach, • 
the belly, and all the other parts of the body are saluted severally in 
the same manner. He then salutes the four cardinal points of heaven, 
turning towards eadh, and bowing sftbmissiv;ply before it. 

Heaven, earth, himself, are all objects of his salutation. ^ 

• Ho implores the elements, living or not living, to be wit- 
nesses of his prayer, and to answer it. • 

• Particulai; salutation is paid to the famous Jiantram Gayatri^ 
and to Saramcatiy avJio is tlttj wdfe of ^fraIllna, but here# taken only as 
a pci*s(ftiified word. 

Lastly, ho salutes his prayer itself ; and ends his devotions by 
saluting the whole of the Gods and Penitents in a body. 

In the prayer tow'ar(l,s the south, they salute “ the •excellenT' 
Brahmans who have extended their (career to the four seas.” They 
reckon but fouron*this occasion, although they generally admit the 
existence of seven; namely the Salt Sea, the Juice of the Sugar* 
Cane, Arrack, Jiiquid Butter, Curdfe, Milk, and Pure Water. 

One of the most striking passages in iliCpSumriiya consists of a 
soft of Litany, Cbmprisiijg the twenty-six names of Vishnu, mider 
which ho is thus saluted: ^^•ftail, Kesavd! hail, Ndmyana! hail, 
Govindd &c. But let it not bo imagined that those cpfthets 
convey any honourable distinctions in favor of the deity to whom they 
are aadressfed. /(esava signifies one who has !t fine head of hair ; 
Ndrdyandy one who makes the watei*s his abode ; .Govwddy him who 
keeps the cows ; and so on of the rest. Alt those appellations have a 
reference to fables related concerning Yishnu; w hiefrfiillv demon- 
sfratos what w^o have already suggested, that the Vedas, fran which 
all th^ir prayers are taken, are or a later date than the fables and the 
idolatry existing among the Hitidfts. , 

The prayer which the Br^man addresses to the gun contains 
less absujvity than tiio preceding. It runs thus : Thau art BrahifiS, ' 
when thou risost; Budra or(S'iva), in thy middle course ; Vishnu, 
at thy sotting : Thou art the precious stone of the aii% king of day : 
observer of our deeds; the eye of the world; thc^measure of time: 
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Ij0tA of ^0 nincv plaiiote ; ho that blotteth out tlie sii)0 of who 
honow him, and expels the darkness on Uie return of sixty Gatikams 
(24 minutes) ; ho who, in his idiariot, bounds ovca* tfle motintain of 
the northf which stretches ninety millions five lumdred and ten YS- 
janams (about nine miles) ; tliee will I praise with my utmost strength | 

do dioii, in thy mercy, forgive all mine iniquities.** Tliis prayer 
is closed witli twelve, twenty-^ipr, or foi'ty-cight obeisances to the Sun. 

The ti*eo Bari^ (called in Tamil) is thus adch*essed in 

prayer: Tliou art the king of the trees. Tliy root resembles 

Bndima ; thy branches are like S'iya ; thou ^rantest the remissioh of 
sins and a blessed world, after death, to tliosc who have honbured 
tliee in tlieir lives by the ceremonies of tlie Coni and of Man*iago ; 
to tliose who have offered tliee sacrifices, have gone round about thee, 
have saluted and honoiucd thee. Desti*oy my siiis, and grant mo a 
liappy world after I die.*’ 

This prayer is followed by several turns lAund tlie tree, whichpb 
sacred to Vishnu. Indeed Vishnu, according to the Hindu fables, is 
someffiines metamorphosed ikto this tree : and at the grand cere- 
monies of the Cincture and Marriage, a branch, of it, as w'O have 
seen, is akvays placed under the alcove, and sacrifices ai*e offered to it 

The following prayer is believed to be no less efficaeious th^n tiiic 
preceding: 'As the wearied man leaves the drops of sweaty which 
issue from his ^body, at the foot of the tree whore ho reclines; as 
the bather in a sacred river is cleansofl from his impurity ; as the holy 
oblation is sanctified by the blessed herb Dliarba : so may this water 
‘a'osolv^ me from all sin.” 


When bathing the Brahman pronounces, with slow utterance? 
the Narayana Namah^ or salutation to Vishnu, and also the Mantras 
of five letter^, Nama^ Skaya^ or salutation to S'iva. These two 

K ers, thou^ extremely short, possess great virtqp to purify both 
and souL < 


The whole of these, and some other prayers, so dark and uiihi- 
tellimblc that I could never coniprt^nd their meaning, are always 
usedoy the Br&hman while bathing ; and a few after it is over. 

On the spot where they recite them, they sjircad^ono of the 
cloths which form their dress, ^d hi one ciul of. it they fasten a 
brass pitcher filled with evater, oefore whi(;h they prostrate them- 
selves. Ihen^they sit dowm and make several gestitndatfons. Some- 
times tbiy seem to Ijc musing. Some of tlie prayers are uttered 
w'iA a loud voice, and others in so low a tone that jiersons wBo 
moved by curiosity to listen, caiinbt a/f all understand ^ them. t-Their 
manner of praying resembles that of a school-boy rapidly repeating 
by rote a lesion \^ich he has learned. In general one cannot sup- 
ped, fi*om their outward apjiearance, that they have any inward 
feeling of jwhat they are employed in ; so much do their pmyers, BS 
well as their ether ceremonies, appear to be a matter of routino. 
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OF THE FASTS AND FESTIVABS^OF THE BRAHMANS^ 

The Bi-dhmans are hound to keep fi*e<|ftent fasts through the whole 
yca», from the time that J;hcy arc invested with the Triple Cincture. 
Age, •infirmity, and oven^disease, Unless in extreme cases, affords no 
exemption from this duty. 

Tlie tw’O first days of tlie new moon, tlic eleventh, and when it ^ 
is full ; the time of* the solstices and cquinoxl^s ; the period that pre- 
cedes and fijlows their numerous feasts ; the time of an eclipse, — are 
alk attended with fasting. It is not so rigidly obsciwed, however, as 
formerly, or as it is by some other nations. It consists in making, 
upon those days^ tlie usual ablutions aj^d othci^ practices with more 
exactness, and with more scrupulous care, than on ordinary occa- 
sions, and in abstauiing till sunset from all ])repared food. a^But they 
may eat .fruits,^ or take milk, w ithout prejudice to the fast Tliis is 
not cifllod a meal ; nor iU'o •they supiJOsed to hhve had .dinner imlcss 
lK)ilcd ipice has been served up with its usual seasoning. 

After those times of mortification they try to get something more 
dainty tlian usual, — but, above all things, iiquia butter ; of which 
thc^’^ are so* fond as to drink it like w ater ; and, when dinner tim«^ 
arrives, they replenish theit stomachs so heartily as to ma^ up suffi- 
ciently for their former privations. 

Hiesc fasts have for their object tw^o purposes. Tlie first is to < 
obtain the forgiveness of their sins ; and the sedbnd to avert tlie malign 
influence of the stars. • ^ 

• A prudential motive may also liave originally tended to the esta- 
blishment of their frequent fiisjihgs, as conducing to their bodily 
health. The Bnlhmans, in goiieraI^||uld to their other numdirous 
vices that of gluttony. When an opportunity occurs of satiating their 
appetite, they exceed all bounds of temperance. • Such occasions are 
. frequent, on account of tlio jiciTpetnal recurrence pf their rites and 
ceremonies, all of which are followetl by aVepast, at which they load 
* tlieir stomachs with an excess of nourishmgnt. Tliis neoessar^ brings 
on frequent ailments, in a climate where all the bodily orgaira are so 
^relaxed that excess of^y kind, particularly intemperance, has the 
most serious effect T^bviatoHliese conscqtiences, and no douKl also 
to insinuate themselves into the esteem and good opinion of the public, 
they have adopted those periods of abstinonee which •attract tfee 
observation of people, and afford their own stomach *the necessary 
intervals for recovering its tone and natural energy. * ^ 

Besides the Bi#imans, all the other castes who are entitled to 
wear the Cord, and also several tribes of S'Mras, who do not wear it. 
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tat >ylio wish to 'make a respectable appearance in puWie^ 
greater part of the fasts* When the days of abstinence arrive, tliey 
lay afeide all servile work* The tradesmen shut their shops ; the labour- 
ers repose, and give rest to their cattle : the mechanics susptad their 
toil, and tlie manufacturers quit their looms* 

These occasions return so frequently that tliey amoun^ to a 
considerable space of time in *che eom'so of the year, and are therefore 
attended with a heavy loss, in a country where industry so 

little encouraged, this loss of time is not much regarded ; and the lazy 
Hindi! finds more leisure than he wants fpr his simple and uniform 
round of occupation. Perhaps the love of idleness and the want of 
rest may have contributed a great deal to the introduction of a custom 
which affiirds so good a pretext for relaxation. 

The usages and customs^which we have hithei*to described are so 
opposite to ours, and the gi'eater part of them appear to us so trouble- 
some and ridiculous, tliat we find it difficult to conceive how so gi*eat 
a nation, a people so^old in civilization should have adhered to them so 
obstinately as to preser\ c tlkm to our times without any alteration. 
The attaenment is so pow|)rful tliat it has never yet entered into the 
imagination of tmy one of them to attempt a reform or change. Se- 
vern of their philosophers, particularly Vimanay Agast^Uj PaHa^mtiii* 
llruvdtiuvanj and others, have 'indeed t ridiculed t^om in 
their writings. ^ But tliese authors, no doulit considered the danger of 
innovation, in matters of religion, as well as in govemmeni; and 
while they made tlie worsliip and civil usages of flieir country the 
oUbject ef their raillery, they recommended a strict compliance with 
both, and|^ligiously conformed to it themselves. 

It is worthy of remark tliat, amongst the philosophical writings 
found in this cquntiy, where the authors aye pleasant and satirical on 
tlie subject of religion tad ceremonies, there is not one, as far as I 
know, which lias b^cii writtcir by a Brahman. All that I have seen 
or heard of are the works of S'udras. Among these i might again 
mention Tirncalluvan^ a Pariah, Agdstya^ *and PaiiaTwAtii^pHlai who 
have*composed their poems in tta Tamil language, Sanirngny’^MiLmiy 
a Lingamite, who lias adopted tro Jvanaresc tongue* One of die most 
celebrated in the 6»vhole countiy is <* Pmana, whose poems wei'e 
originally written in TelugUj-aud now translated'into many other 
diafocts. It is affirmed tl*it this philosopher lived within these one 
hundred and iifty years, and was born in the distvl A of Ka4apay of 
the cast^i of Reddi.'^' His poems are interesting, and written in a 
philosophic^ style. 

It is also material tq observe that all the philosqihors who have 
turned the religion and customs of the country into ridicule, arc 

9 Concerning V6mana little is known. He has not mentioned his own^fiMnily name. 
He was by birth tL Ca^ or farmer. It is said that he was of the family of Ana Vd«ha 
Beddi, a chief in the Ki|iidanhl (Cumool) country. His dialect seems to show that he 
was a native of the somh western parts of Telingftna, and he lived probably about the 
beginning of the 1 7th isentury of owr Ailra. See Preface to C. P. Brown's Vmana. 
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modem aiitho^ at least as far as I have been able to obtain cor/eet 
information* Tfiere may have been ancient authors who have treated 
such subj^ts as philosophers^ but their, works have perished ; and I am 
led to believe that all the earlier works that tended to expose the 
absurd viorship of the Hindhs have been destroyed by the Br&hmans of 
late times, in order to arrest the progress of infidelity. They shew 
themsdlves equally earnest to discourage the circulation of the modern 
philosophical writings* • ^ * 

^ere is so wide a difference between our religion and education 
and tlmso of the Hindhs, tifat it is not wonderful that we should at the 
first glance feel so much dislike to their ridiculous and senseless cere- 
monies. But, in their jud^nent, ours are infinitely worse. The 
European manners, tliey think, would disgrace a barbarous people;, 
and they cannot at all comprehend how a race, possessed of qualities 
so eminently* above other nations, should retain, in the intercourse of 
lifd, manners so low, so coarse, and so rAnote fr^m tlieirs. 

With respect to the bondage in which we siippose they are kept 
by these usages, ft is not perceived by fhose who have been train^ 
from their infancy ^to pnictise them. They perceive, likew ise, that 
their neglect of them would bring public disgrace upon themSfelves ; a.s 
every oyd would be upon them, and^jjg respect and esteem are paid 
only to Ae zealous observance of the ceremonies ; whil6 on the other 
hand a aisregard of them would bring down public and private 
disgrace. But usages also grow into a habit, and the nature of a 
people so regularly accustomed to the daily j)ractice of them renders 
them easy and familiar. ^ 

At the same time I have found individuals among the Brahmans 
reasonable enough to* admit that some of their customs were inconsis- 
tent with good sense, and that they practised them q[ierely out of 
respect to public^ opinion, and to li^e like other people. I have also 
been informed that, in many particulars, there is i\p rule for their con- 
duct, and that thcigreater number of the Brahmans did not so strictly 
confine themselves to the* obsej^ice of their customs, but because 
others practised them, and because they feared their own neglect 
would he animadverted upon. • 

The ro^lar pbservanco of^all their rites de{)effds very much upon 
the degree of affluence in which the)^are placed. Tlie liberality of the 
.princes, as has been observed, endows many of them with villages and 
considerable territory, for which they n^^kc no returns, ^hese vil- 
plages, Agragrdma are inhabited only by Brahmans. ' The la- 

*hourei;p who cultivate their lands reside wholly apart from them, in 
the adjoining villages. Those ^ho live on the Agragmrm being thus 
under .the inspection of^pne another, are compiled, in common decency, 
to conform to the customs of their caste. Yetlwmld except such^f 
them as aife possessed of so small a piece of groundiliat they »re obliged 
to cultivate it tliemselves, in onler to procure a livelihood ; for their 
labours in the field Occudv tliem so completely as to afford no leisure 
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fov*^iose ti*tHous eoreniouies, the rules of which tJiey frequently ‘lo not 

understaml. But they are despised on account by their brethren, 

who^look upon them asde^nerate BrSimansi while th^ 

are enabled to be more faithftd to their rules by the 

leisure wliieh they ^v^oy and ^ amusimient which the 

supply to divert their lassitude ; independently of the credit ti^y . 

from tlieir regularity, and die public favour which it concilia^ , 

The Brahman Gurus ^ obliged, and have a right from their 
station, to watch over the observance of the nilespreseribOT to the caste, . 
Those who arc icmiss, and notoricaisly no^^ligent do not always escape 
with the severe reprimands or public •affronts put ii|)on them Tby the 
(tuiti, when he visits the district, but in most cases have a fine 
imposed ujX)n them proportioned! to tlieir criminaHty and their means. 

The Purohitas are also compelled, for the sake of igiving a good 
example, mul in order to av oid the contempt wliich their negligence 
ill this res|>eet would -draw uixm them, to be ver}' rigid with regard 
the prescribed obsei^ arK^es ; and tlieir interest also prompts them to 
enforce the practice on others, as it is the means by wliich they live. . 

Cergnionial precision! appears most eonspifcuously at tlie 
maracC/iana or public feasts, which ai‘e often given to the IJnihmans. 
Those who are at the®exj)enc^of the entertainment ebnsider it^is bn*) 
of the most meritorious of tlieir deeds. They &rc given ou vai'ious 
grounds ; as on the dedication of a new temple, to expiate by so good 
a work tlie sins of the dead, or to obtain success in time of war ; 
sometimes to avert an evil constellation ; to prd)ciiro rain in a great 
tlrought% to celebrate the birth or marriage of a great prince or other 
high personage, and for other purposes of the same kind ; but chiefly 
founded on the superstition of the countiy. It is unnecessary tr> 
add tliat the Brahmans, feeling the benefits they derive from such 
institutions, zealously urge thbir adoption, and assign to thorn the 
highest rank in the jDrder of good works. 

When a Samarad’hana is announced, g generjiJ concourse of hicn 
and women assemble at the place fi%m seven or eight leagues around, 
with appetites well disposed to take every advantage that the generosity 
of their entertainer can yield them. Sometimes, above a thousand 
people will attend ^ and as they must all be Brahmans, ^d naturally 
keeping a strict w;itch upon eaebiother, all the coremonii^ of the caste 
are observed with the m6st scrupulous nicety, and i very one studies , 
to ftirrp^ the rest in the e:^actncss with which he can perform them. 

Being now soate<l on the ground in long rows, the wom^ distinct^ 
from the men, they are^ prepared for dinner. Sometimes one and 
sometimes another sings Sanskrit hymn in honour of their gods, or an 
obscene song ; and when it is finishccl, tlie wliolc company, many of 
whom understand not a wf?rd of it, roar out in loud aimrobation, 
Harll, hari, G^vindft 

He who ^ves the entei*tainment is not permitted to ait down with 
his guests unless Ife be a Brahman himself. If he belongs to any other 
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caste, he doegr iot shew himself in the assembly until the feast is ever ; 
and then he prfstrates himself before these gods of the whom 
ho lies hadithh honour to ^entertain; and they, m thi^ tnrh givfe^h^ 
the benediction. a 

^ ^ in addition to the entertainment, the benefactor makes a 

^|)i^nt of m^ey or cloth, ho is trumpeted forth by the jSrahmans 
who share it, dirid exalted above the godfs f and this is a sufficient reward 
for his profiwion. • • 

' , •The Hindis in ^ncr^l, have the keenest relish for the most bare- 
facediadulation and uio mOst fiilsonfc praises. There is a whole caste of 
them, consisting entirely of flatterers, called the caste of the BlmlSy 
whose only employment is to sneak with base servility into the pre- 
sence of j)er 8 ons of* distinction, reciting or chaunting some verses in* 
their praise, which theydiave got by heart, filled with the most enthu- 
siastic praise. The great man listens {patiently to tlm sycophant, ami 
has even tlio vanity to imagine that he is desciwing of the lofty com- 
pliments wliich lie hoars, and rewards them with#snitablc liberality. 

• The ceremonies and other practices of the Brahmans arc so numer- 
ous and 80 frequentTy repeated, that they occflpy the whole tii]^ of those 
who sincijrcly discharge them. But, as wo have ohselK^ed, the gi’eatci* 
number contenJ themselves with performing the ^)rincipal ones, or such 
as in tlieir opinion cannot be omitted without an oj)en violation of the 
laws of decorum. • 

Tlierc are but few among them, for example, m Iio bathe ofteiier 
than once hi the day, and repeat th<* whole ol’ tlio long pnjjk'^ers proit^ . 
scribed; and the same is tht case with regard to the fasting and ahsti- 
nenco from certain ^iliments which must never be eaten or touched. 
They conform to all tli(‘ir (aistoins, while they are seen, but they arc 
not so scrupulous when in tlioir retirij^nent. Ib'nec counts the jiroverb^ 
so general among them: An entire Brahman at the Agragrama ; 
half a Brjilynan when seen at a disfance ; and \f S'udra when out of 
sight.” • . ^ 

But the attaclnnent to thes? eustnms subsists in its fullest vigour, 
and they hold in sovereign contempt any one amongst them that would 
shew himsey* indifibronl in anv partuadar. 



CHAP. XI. 

• • 

OF CKBTAI& PROHIBITED SOBTS^ OF FOOD AMOKGST THE RBAHMAKS ; ANO 

THEIR SECRET AND NOCTTIRNAL SACRIFICES. , . 

( 

There are three articles of living particularly interdicted tii the 
Brahmans : the eating of whatever has had the principle of life ; the 
use of inebriating liquors, and tlie toucliing of food that has been 
dressed by persons of a different caste. 

The habit they acquire, from their infancy, .of never eating flesh, 
and the aversion instilled intr them for this species of food, grows 
into such a degree of horror, that the sight of any person using it 
would induce in man^ of them die rc-action of the stomach. It is nqt 
therefore more difficult to such persons to abstain from meat, tlian to a 
Jew or lyiahommedan to i^enounce die flesh of the hog. 

This abstinence prevails not only among the Brahmans, but,^,as we 
have often had occasion to mefltion, amon^ the vrrious castes yho are 
desirous of conciliating public esteem, and who, being educated in 
this particular fn the same prejudices, keep up an equal aversion to ajl 
sorts of animal food. They likewise preserve the same abliorrence of 
liquore and drugs that intoxicate, and they would take it as the 
highest insult if it were proposed to tlien'i to taste tiny thing of that 
nature. 

It is not quite the same with those wlio reside in secluded places 
and are less exposed to observation. Kot long ago a fire broke out in 
a village of Tanjore in the house of a Br&hman, the only individual of 
that caste w^ho lived there. All the neighbours came running, and 
removed the effects which they found In th^ house. With other ffilngs 
thev discovered a large jar flllcd witfl pickled pork, and another half 
full of arrack. If the accident of the ^re afflicted the distressed Br4h- 
man, the discovery .made in the hou.se \ya8 scarcely less overpowering, 
altho^h it was long kept up as a diverting ioke by* the inhabitants of 
the yiU&ge as well* as of th? neiglibourhood, through all parts of which 
the story spread. It may bo fairly surmised that this was not the only 
person 9^ his^caste that was^guiKy of such a breach of its rules. 

Transgressions of this kind five still more common in tli^ great 
towns, where it is more ^asy to proem e the proscribed articles, and to 
enjoy them without detection. I liave been ^credibly informed that 
some Brihmans in small companies, have gone very secretly to the 
houses of S'Mras whom they could depend on, to partake meat and 
strong liquors, i^hicli they indulged in without scruple. I also know 
of instances ^nerq these same S'fldras were permitt^ to sit down with 
them, and to join in the same secret abomination. The forbidden 
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dishes which &ey used in common had been dressed by the ; 

to touch |wiy food prwared by persons of another caste is a 
violation of the rmes of the fir&hmans^ still more abhorred than that 
of eating with them in common. # 

An inconvenience which frequently attends these secret debauches 
is that the cook-maid is not always to be relied on for keeping the 
secret. I knew a young Brahman weiieli who was inveigled one day 
by the arts and importunities of a S'lidrj woman, whom she frequently 
visited, to eat of a ragout which the S'fidra woman had dressed. Some 
time after, they had a quarrel, q^ul this sad indiscretion of the poor 
Brftliman girl could not be expiated by all the shame and confusion 
with which the detection overwnelmed her. 

Tlie scnn’et usq of intoxicating drink is ^till less uncommon tlian* 
that of interdicted food, because it is less difficult to conceal. Yet it 
is a thing tbiheard of to meet a Brahman drunk in public. It may be 
allowed, therefore, that some individiAls amongst them occasionally 
infringe their rules in secret, on th||^important point ; but it would be 
injustice to “their extreme soQ|Pry'4f we hesitated to believe that 
the Brahmans in«gcneral abstain from ^strong liquors and other 
inebriating substances, keep up a perpetual fast, and tou«Jh nothin ^ 
that belongs te animals but mine. 

TJte punishmotit of offences of this class belongs to the Gurus. 
When they make their ciremit, and pass through any place where an 
offender is dcb?cted, he is brought before them, ana after hearing the 
charges agpinst him, ho is heavily amerced or corporally punished, or 
even excluded from the caste when the crime is very flagraitt. 

But, of the great numbers accused, many arc acquitted oil the 
good repute in i^iiyi they are held, and sometimes to avoid too much 
publicity. Various other reasons ai'e found^to palliate tlie faults of 
delinquents, an(| a Guru allows liinSself to be easily gained over, by 
presents, so as to refuse to take cognizance qf tl»e charge, or to find 
some other means of nullifying it. 1 was an eye witness of the follow- 
ing instance of such connivancg.® 

Being at Dlmrmapuri^ a small town in the l arnatic, w fiile a 
Giiim Brjlhman was making hts \isitation of the district, one of the 
caste was }?iccused before him*of having openly violated the rules res- 
pecting food, and even of turning tiiem pjibliely into ridicule, llio 
accusation was as well foiindcil as it was important. The culprit was 
brought up before the Guru, who had pi^viousJy takeit th<i evidence 
against him, and now decreed that he should be dig ested of Ihe Cord. 
At tips awful moment, the man, a[q>arently jinmoved under so gfievous 
a punishment, advanced to the*middlc of th^ assembly where tee Gui'ii 
was ^ated, and, after performing the sflsht Angain in the most respectful 
way, addresM his judge nearly in the following terms, : • 

So youj with your council, have decided thatj am to be divested 
of my Cord. It will be no great loss to me. Two bits of silver will 
get me another. But 1 desire to know what yoftr motive can be for 
degrading me in tliis public manner. Is it because 
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meat ? If that h the only reavson, why does not justice of a 
Guru, which ought to be impartial, extend its soverit^^ alike over all 
oftenders ? why should I be the only person accused out of so groat 
a number of delinquents ? I look on one side, and tliere I soo two or 
three of my accusers, with whom I joined not long ago in devouring 
a good leg of mutton. Here, on the other side, I turn my eyes, and 
I see some more of them whom I dined with the other day, at the 
house of a S"6dra, where we^cut up an excellent pullet. Allow me 
only to give in tlieir names ; and I will also accuse many others 
whose consciousness has detained them from appearing at this assem- 
bly. But, if you will allow me, I wiU instantly bring testimony of 
the facts, and justify my accusation.” 

The Guru w^as evidently puzzled how to proceed, after a discourse 
on so delicate a subject, and delivered with so much intrepidity. But, 
recovering himself, he cried out with much presence of mind : Who 
‘‘ has brought this prattler hitler ? Don’t you see the fellow is mad? 

Turn him out, and let us be no^^ger tormented with his nonsense.” 
And in this happy way the Gu**i]Wp*icatc(l himself fimn considerable 
embarrassment. 

But ^ere are instances of more ^pious infractions of the laws on 
which we are treating ,than these, inasmuch as they have bebn ^con- 
ducted in secret, and consecrated oy magical rites and Occult Sa^ri6ces 
in honour of tho^gods. It is not very long ago that some magicians, 
real or pretended, held their nocturnal orgies in secret, in a place which 
I know. In these they ga^ e themselves up to excesses of every sort. 

chief <niover was a Brahman. Some S'lalras w^ere his accomplices, 
who were previously initiated in the mysteries of darkness which wore 
there solemnized. They eat and drank of all forbidden things ; ami 
^hey closed the ceremonies of each day by some unknown magical 
sacrifices. Tlfe effects of smdi preparation were so much dreaded by the 
neighbourhood, that they were ab<iut to require the aid of the govern- 
ment to put down su^hslangerous combinations. But when the gapg 
fo\md they were discovered^ they scu\ked awtiy of their ow n accord. 

But there is one of these Occult Sacrifices in existence, and known 
to many, secret and abominable as b. I mean the sjicrifice i/f th^ 
Saktis ; a word wdnVh signifies force or power. Sometimes it is the 
wife of Vishnu, and sometimes tln^wifij of »S'iva that the votaries pre- 
tend to honour by ihis sacrifice ; but tlie primary objrct appears to be 
the worship of^^somc certain invisible force represented b the emblems 
of Power^knA Strength/ It always celebrated with more or less 


r The worshippers of the the power <x emt^j of the divine nature in action, 
arc exceeiiuigiy i|Qnicrous amongst all classes of Hindus. ‘ ♦ " 

has been computed that of the Hindus in Bengal, at least th^-fourtli^ Ais 
-eci. This active enerj^ Is personified, and the form with which it is invested depends 
fipcm the hiasj»f thCiwraihipper towards Vislino or Siva. 

In the former case tlie Sakti is fcrnicd J^tknhmi (wife of Vishna), and in the latter 
Pfirtfati, fiharhnt or (names ot the wife of Siva.) Kven ^iurmwatk (wife of Blramh&'i 
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secrecy, and more and more wicked, in proportion as thos§* who 
fissist at it arj deeply initiated in its attendant mysteries of darkness. 

"PThe Jeast detestable of the sacrifices made to the Saktis are* those 
in which 'the votaries content themselves with eating and drinking of 
every thing, without regard to the usage of the country ; and where 
men and women huddled promiscuously together, shamelessly violate 
the sacred laws of decency and modesty. 

These abominable sacrifices ar5 sprincipally conducte<l by the 
N^meuThdriSj or those who exclusively profess the worship of Vishnu. 
In the meetings which tbhy hold, «11 castes are invited, without except- 
ing even the Pariahs. All distinctions are abolished, and the Pariah 
is as welcome as the Brahman. If 

Tliey bring before the idol of Vishnu all sorts of meat that can b^ 
procui’ed, without excepting that of the cow. Tliey likewise provide 
qjbundance*of arrack, the brandy of the country ; of toddy ; of opium, 
and several otlier intoxicating drugs. Tlie ‘whole is presented to 
Vishnu. Then he who administers^ tastes each»species of meat and of 
•liquor ; after wliieh he gives permission^to the worshippers to consume 
the rest. ^ 

Ih,some varieties ot these "^sterics ot iniquity, stm more occult 
thaivthqse we*have alluded to, uio conspicuous^ objects pf the sacrifice 
to thc*5«to, are alarge vase fillM with arrack, and a young girl, quite 
naked, and placed in the most shameful attitude. Jfc who sacrifices 
calls upon the Saktl^ who is supposed, by this evocation, to come, and 
take up her residence in those two objects. After the offering has been 
made of all that was prepi^ed for the festival, Br&hmanf, S'lidras, 
Paidahs, men, women, swill the arrack which was the offering to the 
S'aktis, regardless of the same glass being used by them all, wliich in 
ordinary cases would excite abhorrence. Here, it is a yirtuous act ht 
participate in tl^e saqic morsel, and to receive from each others mouths 
the half gnawn flesh. The fanatical Impulse c^rives them to excesses 
which modesty mil not permit to be named. 

It cannot avcII be doubted 4liat tliese enthusiasts endeavour by their 
infamous sacriflees, to cover with the veil of religion the two ruling 
passidns, lust and the love of into:5icating liquor. It is also certain 
that the Bfdhnillips, and particularly certain w'om^n of the caste, arc 


enjoys some portion of homage, whilst a rast multifbdeof inferior beings ot, malevolent 
character, and formidable aspect receive the worship of the multitude. 

Ih the VSddnta philosophy the active 'mil of the deity is always spoken of as 
** original illusion.” • 

In the S&nkhya philosophy too nature, termed Prakriti^ is said to be qf eternal oxislencc 
and indepeodant origin. She is thus regarded as the mother of gods^and men, is soune- 
times idenuiUcd with Mhfa, os the personified energy or bride of the Supreme. 

Connected with this is the worship of R&dhi, the favorite of Iheiyouthful Krish^, 

. J'rom Prakriii ail female nature is secondarily derived. Qpnee some part^ of the 
SakU worship, which lead to the introduction of gross impurities. (Wilson’s sects.) 
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the dlfectors of those horrible mysteries of inii^inty, Fortimiitely the 
grsftt expence of these cermnooies prevents their fi^quenlreomm . 

!Efie Greeks^ the Romsmi; wd other sneient 
their eetare^and abominable ergies, as well as the trim 

hotmiirod amon^ them, and considered essential to the adoration of 
their gods and the gratifioation of the w^mihippers. It still raise^oiir 
astonishment to pei^iye how Ihi^the wisest and most aeoomplislied of 
aD nations carri^ its indulgeniKfin tolerating, and even sanctioning, 
the excesses of every sort that were introduced at the ftmte instituted 5 
in honour of Bacchus. And we ares^onipelldd to blush when we think 
of Greece, in her highest state of retiuement, endunng the abominable 
mysteries eeIebrat^|| at the festivals, and in the temple of Venus. 

" Ancient authors have transmitted some account of the execrable 
rites practised by the Persians,* in honour of their Gkid Mithra ; and 
we alk) know the infamous ceremonies which thcf Egyptians adopt6|^ 
in honour of Osiris. 

The sacred Scriptore also^fecopnts, in part, in different books, tlie 
irregularities and crimes committed in honour of Baal. It likewise 
alludes tojho detestable worship of I^loch, as practised by the Moa-^ 
bites and Ammonites ; wliich broi:^jp upon these races a dreadful 
vengeance. . * c ' . ’ 

It is thus that tlie genius and progress of idolatry have been ^ilways 
the same, and that ignorance and fanaticism have in all ages led to 
similar results. 


* The §akti wor^tip is to a certain .extent sanctioned by tAI Paiinas, but it is 
especially ^'escribed in a series oi works called tantras^ and is tbence railed the tantra 
sykem. llns system see ms to have originated in the early ages of Christianity. 

The votaries V this sect are divided into the followers of U c right himd and left 
handritnat 

Among the former Pdrvati is worshipped nnder the form and name of A^siaa or 
motiier.* llie mBotntUmof JlxdiSr (a nans^ of Phrvaii) is very popular. 

In the left hand ritual, call^ in Sonth India, the Veda of the eight letters (ett’eyntta 
vidam), &va is worshipped under Uie name of B*hairava, 

~ Dr. Graul gifing an acoount of the orgies conrespondiiig with the Abbt^ adds thni 
there are only two plaafis in the lladras Presidency, as far as he could learn, where these 
rites are celemted^ their full fbrm, PudithfUei in Tinnerelly and Petiya paljaytm near 
Madfas. w 

[C< 9 npare Wilton’s sect and GTaul’s Reise nacb Oft indien. IV. 1S5.] 



CHAP. XII. 

THB^DIFFEBENT AVOCATION^ OF THE BEAHMANSI. 

If tW Br&hmans lived strictly according to the primitive ml^ of 
thefr i^te, they would ke^p themselves retired in tne remote vill^es^ 
occupying themselves with their ceremonies, attending to the rnana^-. 
ment of their tamilios, and particularly to the education of their chud- 
ren ; and what leisure remained should be devoted to reading, study ^ 
and meditation. But aJife so pbilosoplycal is*not compatible with the 
poyerty of sdme of them and the ambition of tl^ rest. 

Their real practice has been to insjfuiatc themselves, by art and 
address, into tlie .courts of the princes of tlie (K^untry ; (o conciliate 
their affection and confidence, and to giin possession of the higliest 
ofiSces. BrAhmans *are almost always th(^ cliief ministers of those 
indolent tings who are sunk in pleasure and effeminacy, and^have lio 
oilier •emplo^'incnt than thc^seurch aft^T new delights and delicacies^ 
for the •gratification 'of their perverted appetites. Tlaf happiness of 
their people, and the good government of their eoui^^, are objects 
foreign to their care. Women, baths and perfumes occupy all their 
leisure, and they are surrounded by those only wlio have leaimed to 
administei* to their round of sensuality, or who can offer ^iny fresk-* 
object of pleasm'e or now mVle of voluptuous enjoyment The cai’es 
of government are devolved upon the Brahmans, to whom they dele- 
gate all their authority, and tlie power of appointing to every office. ^ 

It may be easily imagined that,*in tliis exaltetl sphere, they do 
not forget thejr relations and friends, Tmt, on ^ha contrary, attach to 
their interests such pei’soys of their caste as may aid them, by close 
union, in maintaining their audipfity. 

It is unnocessary to remark that Brahmans thus exalted in rank, 
must bo aboyo their proper condition. Engaged in governing a king- 
dom or a provin#, tliey have neither tlie time nJi* the inclination to 
undergo the tedious course of their c^remoii^cs. But having jiower in 
* their hands, and being the source of punishmoiits and rewards^ ho 
person can venture to reproach them with the derelfction of their 
•usages as a crime. Their rank places them out of the roach of the 
laiws. • • ^ • 

; It is a favourite proverb witli them, tha<. ^\for the Mlu ofie plays 
many And indeed it would be difficult to reckon the number 

of methodic they take Ui acquire a living. Some practise medicijij^', 
and, it is said, not unsuccessfully. Otliors go into the army j and there 
ar^i^any of these in the Malirala cavalry. 
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rSome dovotfe themselves to commerce, particularly?' in the ^ovince 
of Gujrat ; and tliey are considered intelligent merchants. But tins 
is a piY)tession in no estimation with tlic caste ; though I conceive the 
contempt^ they have fallen into is rather owing to tlieir remissness with 
regard to ceremonies than to tlie profession itself. 

The collectors of revenue, custom-house officers, writing-masters, 
village aceomphints, and tcaencrs of schools, iu*e generally Sr&hmans. 

Tliey are veiy fit to be etnployed on messages, as they ai’e never 
stopped by any body. And it is on this ac{*ount tliat many merchants, 
in the countries, rided by native jn’iiices,^ keep them in j)ay4n the 
quality of kulis^ or porters, because tlio officers of tlie customs are 
commanded to search nothing wlii<Ji they cju'rv. 

Tliis last sort of cnlployment is the more lufirativo to those who 
follow it, that they ci^i travel any where, almost without exponce. 
For nearly every stage on thc^ highways has a lodge or house of charity, 
called C halt ram, ^ erected for Brahman travellers. They alone oun i»e 
received, and the ktTeper otVhe lodge is not allowofl to cliargc them 
any thing for their entertainment, being well renaid for all that be 
lays out^y the large' entlowjnents and aliuiidant (fontributioiis that 
support tliese hospitable establishments. , r 

Tlie facilit) with whicli they can eveVy where pass renders them 
excellent spies in Avar time, when there is any reason to hope that they 
will not take part Avith both sides in the conhvst. 

Poverty, or avarice, makes them frequently des<»end to occupa- 
iions of \ very low sort, and to professions very contem\>t\l)le in their 
own eyes. Some of them arc dancing-nlastei’s to the loose girls that 
belong to the tomjiles of the idols. Others ])rofoss cookery ; and, of 
these, the rich Brahmans always have one in their kit<*hens. Neither 
do they object to perfoVm this office in the service of S'udras ; though 
this incongruity ari^?8 out of it, 'that the niasbu*, being of an inferior 
caste, must not touch the dishes Aviiich his dopiestic uses for his 
cookery. Neither, on the other haudf Avill the prejudices of the domestic 
permit him to withdraAv from the tabio the plates which he had sensed 
upl What ho has pre]>arcd is .pure for his master ; hut Avhat his 
master has touclieci is j)ollution to liini.v. e 

In the countries under the ^government of Eiilbpoans, they fre- 
quently enter into their service, and become their Oulmshis^ or upper ^ 
servants; and, when we tajee their prejudice.s iu^^ account, this last* 
condition of life must appear to a Brahman the lowest in which he can 
be placed ; because Avaiting on iii^ master forcics him continually ti> 
break his oavu rules, andexposcs him tb defilement in its utmost degree. 
Those who are far removed from the neighbourhood of Europeans 
qannot itna^nc how i)eoplc of their caste can dc induced, by hire, so 
ccJInpletely to* divest thcm.selvcs of all shame, as to becomothe menial 

t Tam. S. K’shatrain. A place where Brihmans are lodged and fed. 

« Hind. DoVbaai, Vn>m S. Dwi, two, B’aa«iia, language. An interpretity and glhera} 
apent # 
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servants of men whom they consider as of the lowest,and most grovel- 
ling manners, » Those, however, who comply, justify ' themselvSs by 
their old maxim : ‘‘ for the belly, one will ylay many tricks.” . 

The superstition, which reigns without controul in ^ndia, is a 
never-failing resource for tlie Brahman to supply all his wants. Any 
mala4y, dispute, joijfnoy, or other undertaking ; any bad omen or 
unpleasant dream, or any of a thousand# other things that continually 
happen in li^, makes it necessary to recourse to them, to learn 
what evil or jfood is to follow. In all ciises where they ai’e consulted, 
they resort to the Hindu ^Imanaek, of which each has a copy, where 
are inscribed the good days and the evil, propitious and unpropitious 
moments, fortunate and malign constellations. Upon these they 
pretend to calculate, jmd give their dupes an answer, more or less 
favourable, in proportion as they are pai(L * 

^ Going on in this mountebank way, they liave a cure for every 
disease, and have always an answer^ ready t/) suit every occasion. 
When a matter comes before them that will pjjy well, tliey give all 
possible importance to their response by inventing some fine story that 
will exactly apply •to it. And, in shorty wherever imposture and 
deception can avail, they are never at a loss. % 

** ^ What is a Bralimau^'* I was oi^e day afdced, in a jocular way, 
by onoiof that caste* witli wJiom I was intimately acquainted: he is 
an ant’s nest of li(!S and impostures.” It is not possible to describe 
them better in so tew words. All Hindds are expert in disguising the 
truth ; but there is nothing in which the caste of Br&,hmans so much 
surpasses them all as iu^jja art of lying. It has taken so okeep a i15bt 
among them, tliat, so fslipibm blushing when detected in it, many of 
them make it their boast. ^ 

I had once a long conversation on the subjpet of religion, with twol^ 
Brahmans, who. came to visit me. They w ere of that sort who live 
on the popujar credulity. Our codfereiice <jnded by their frankly 
confessing the trath of tl)p maxims of the Christian religion, and its 
excellence when compared w itUflie abvsurdities of Paganism. “ What 
you say,” they repeated to me, over and over again, wdth tlft? ap- 
pearance of conviction : wdiat you*say is true.” Well !” I answered, 
if what r say js true, that •udiich you teach your people must 
bo false ; and you arc no betor than impostors.” “ Tliat is true also,” 
they replied : ‘‘we lie, because w’c gain otir breati by it ; and, if w^e 
“ preacne<l to our people such truths as you have no^w inculcated so 
“ fully, we should nave nothing to put in our bellies.” 

Flattery is another of them piline resoiv'ces. Tliey arc by nature 
of an insinuating turn ; and whatever may he their ^^anity and pride 
on other occasions, they make no scrujile to cringe in the most fawn- 
ing way Ijefore pei*soiis from whom they expect any.iavour. They 
likewise attach Uiemsolves very eagerly U) great (perchants or other 
wealthy persons ; and all Hind&s being extremely vaiif, the BrShmans 
who thoroughly know Uieniij|»kilfully take advantage of this disposition 
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in pcmns who can afford to mike it worth their while, md Icridi npon 
them die ntmott provision of furiue. Ihey well know how to adtot 
their Aatteiy to the nartiigilar tasto of the individual, sometimee by 
composing verses in his praise, sometimes by publicly relating aneo- 
dotes or incidents in his life, trae or fflse, if they are to his advantage. 
Sometimes they overwhelm him with blessings ; tell him his fortune, 
and give him assnranoe of ^ enjo}rmeut of tomporal delights for 
many yeatk Such flatteries ^aad encomiums, ridiculous as utey are, 
give infinite pleasure to those who receive them, as the y|uEOO of their 
merits ; and the flatterer whose invention has lieon roused by waift or 
some other cause, reeeives an ample rewartl.' 





CHAR XIII. 

OF THU TOLERATION OP THE BRAHMANSiN RELIGION, AND THIfIR bAoTRY 

IN POLITICAL AFFAIRS,— THEIR CONTEMPT OF STRANGERS, 

• • • 

I HAVE elsewhere observdd, t[iat if is a principle among the Brahmans 
in general, to honour all the Gods of tlie country, as there are none 
of Siem in direct opposition to the rest ; and that the wars and dis- 

( mtes which h^e oi*casionally arisen ou^of that eireums^nce have not^ 
)een of long fTO*atioii,‘ nor hindered them from soon returning to a 
state of amity. I have also mentioned that, in consequence of this 
principle, tlie greater number are di.splSascd with those sectaries who 
are so closely attached to the worship^of any •particular deity as to 
disregard all others, or at least to look on them as inferior and subordi- 
nate to him whom They prefer. • 

, Bui, are ti^lose tolerant Bralimans the less attached, on that ac- 
(tounf, to the religion of tli«r country mnd the \Yorship.of their idols ? 
What f am going to say on this subject may appear paradoxical ; but 
it is by no means uncommon with them to speak iif the most con- 
temptuous style of the objects of their worship. Tliev appear in the 
temples witiiout the least symptom of attention or "respect for the 
divinities who reside thore.| J||flppd, it is not a rare thing ^ see tliem 
chnse these places in prefbro™l, for their quarrels and fights. And, 
in general, the prostrations they make to their gods of brass and stone 
do not appear to proceed from any pjous impuJse. , 

Their faith and their devotion J^re sometimes excited by human 
in^rcsts and* motives. They exhibit a great reMance on those gods 
through whom thd^' got their brqad ; but when they have nothing to 
gain, or when they are not obsfi'ved by the profane, they seem to care 
little about them. 

• 

The legends concerning tjie Pagan go<l8 ai'e ijniversally so trifling 
and absurd that, H. is no wonder tl\g people should sicken at tlie ridi- 
cule of addressing them in worship. It k not a Hangeixius thing to 
laugh at them ; for they will frequently join in the jo^e and cany' it 
tarwer. Many of them have songs or sePaps of rhymes, abusive of the 
gods whom they outwardly adore ; and these thejr sing or recite pub- 
licly, Und with glee, without avjy apprehension of moving the ai}ger or 
vengeance of the impotent beings to whom they are applied. Tho 
S'flOTfls, who are more* simple and credulous than tho Brfitmans, wpnl4 
not be so •tolerant ; and it would be very unsafe for any one to tifrn 
into ridioale tho deity whom tliey profess chiefly to revere. 

What mainly contributes to tho contempt wjiich the Brihmans 
really feel for the gods whom tlieir interest, odneation, and general 
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custom lead them, outwardly to adore, is the clear and .distinct know- 
ledge they possess of a God eternal, the autlior, and first cause of all 
things ; of a Being infinj|||| all-powerful, extending through all, im- 
material, existing of himSi^ boundless in understanding, who knows 
all tilings, who guides all things, infinitely wise, of i^urity which 
excludes all passion, pro[>onsity, division, or mixture. This is the idea 
they entertain, and w hieh thei^ books declare of ParamparavastUy Para-- 
Brah^y Pararmtma ; and it i^ the literal signification of the preced- 
ing expressions which the BrflSimans employ to explain the nature and 
tlie attributes of the Supreme Being. a ‘ 

These expressions, extracted from tlieir books, and severarmore 
which I may likewise produce, signify the perfections of God, to which 
I have alluJed. But the evil is, that the principal part of those high 
atoibutcs, whffeh only pertain"* to the Supremo Being, creator and 
sovereign master of all tilings, have been prostituted to the fabulous 
deities of India, mixed wltli ai'uimber of others, accommodated to the 
vices and passions of men ; and whi(di thendbre can have no effect but 
to degrade and vilify the nativ^e of the tmo God. 

But can it be credited that the Brahmans, holding opinions so 
lofty of the Deity, should descend to give the a}>peltation of God to 
that innumerable multitude of living or iiumimate creatures n hich arc 
worshipped by the illiterate crowd ? They ' must, at anotlier mra, Iiavo 
confined their . adoration and homage to the supreme and only God, 
whom they now appear to know but in s])eculation. Him alone the 
Hindus in reii^ote times seem to have adoretl. 

But custom, interest, appearance^ and all the other fcolings by 
which human nature is corrupted beginjfcjpfcvail. They exist no vvlierc 
more jioworfully than in tlie heart> offlie Br5,hmans ; for they havc^ 
'kept the light from their own eyes ; they liave stifled the <*ry of their 
consciences, by substituting for the worshij) of the only an(l true God 
the absurd and irrational adoration of lifeless idols. “ Professing them- 
selves to be wise tliey become fools.” God, whose image they have 
disfigured by their abominations, has juslly v isited them with that 
severe judgment which the holy Apostil Paul has informed us fell upon 
certain philosophers of his time, who shunned the light, as the modern 
Brahmans do, and l^as delivered them up in ilic same manner, giving 
them over to a reprobate mind.” These are the words of the Apostle 
in the fisst chapter "of the Epistle to the Romans ; the whole of which, 
from the eighteenth verse, may be perused as an cl< quent description 
of a community sunk into art abandoned state of manners, to bo com- 
pared only with the worst part of society in India. 

TSiere is this vast difference* between the ancient philosophers 
and the modem sages of India, that the former were too few in number 
iq^infiueuce f^je public mind, and had not sufficient support to combat 
'successfully thb errors into which the multitude had fallen ; whereas the 
Brfthmans, frorp their numbers and the high consideration in winch they 
are held, if tiiey sefiously desired it, and if their interest and passions 
did not run the other way, might throw down by a single effort, the 
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whole edifice of idolatry in India, and substitute without difficulty, in 
its room, the lAowledge and worship of the true God ; of whom they 
themselves still preserve the loftiest conceptions. 

But, to return to the ixdigious toleration of the BrahmoMs, we add, 
that tliey carry it much beyond the universal adoration of all the 
deitieij of their own country. It is a princijde established and taught 
in their books, and maintained by theniAdves in discour>e, that, in the 
world, there must lie an endless divei%ity of laws 'and of worship 
(expressed by their word nnantavhla^ which signifies an infinit]^ of 
religions) not one of whi^fi they can condemn. 

Tliey would respect Mnhanimedanism, such as it is professed in 
India, with all the trappings and superstitious additions of ceremonies 
with which it haa been oveidoadcd : but the weight of the yoke* 
which its propagator!^ have imposed on their necks, with an utter 
disregard of their laws, has brought both them and their religion 
into abhon*ence. ^ • 

The Christmn religion, in itself, is#not disliked by them. Tliey 
admire its pure morality ; but they perceive also tliat it would not be 
easy for a plain Iliudii to (*onform to some^f its precejfts. TJlic Chris- 
tipi religion condemns and abjures the greater part of their usages, on 
accou*nt of the su]>erstitioii •with whiek they afe tainted; and thence, 
in somfj districts j>articularlv, it becomes quite insupportable. The 
Hindus w^lio embrace it apjx'ar no longer to be branrlies of the same 
national family w'ith tlienisohes, having renounccjd the usages which 
the adherents of the aiieieiit faith consider as the only sacred bond 
which can uiiitt' them indis|*olubly together. • 

I have often thought, however that interest was a good deal con- 
cerned in their hatred of the Christians, as they must perceive tliat, if that 
religion gained ground, it must be tojblieir prcj\jdice ; and that, if it ulti-^ 
mately triumphed, they >vouldbe left destitute of the means of subsistence. 

• Upon the wdiole, wo must conclude that Su? tolerant spirit of the 
Br&limans, in regard to •i-eligioji, arises ti'om Indifference about it : 
most of them holding their ow ft worship in contempt. , 

They have been thought inteJerant in their religious practices, 
because they do not open the •gates of their temp’i^s to Europeans, but 
refuse to admit ft) their ceremonies^ such of tliom^as arc attracted by 
curiosity to see them. But tlie reserve w4iieh the Hindfis maintain in 
such cases by no means proceeds from an intolerant feeling with regard 
to religion, but wlioll v from a dislike of The unprepared condition and 
the upcleaiiness in which, aetcordi^g to their prejudices, the Europeans 
continually live. If these atnmgers would •coiuse from taking Bariahs 
into their domestic service ; if they would abstain from eating the flesh 
of ca'ttle, give up their offensive dress, witli tlieir bo#ts, gloves 
whatover*is mailo of animal skin, and accommodata •themselves, ^in 
•however small a degree, to the other leading usages^ of tlie countiy, 
they would experience from the Hindfi the most tjerfect and nubound- 
od toleration. 



Toi;.EiiATroK or tiib BRimfutut ik littUfltoN. 

%»viog sofnetime^ iti my travete oonne ^ 
mtiititade of the {)eoplo wore assembled for the eloreide^pNli^ 
worships I haVb 8t4>pptJrjl fcr a while to look on ; atiil the 
who direct tlie eoremonies, have come out, an^, upon leami^ who f 
wa», and my manner of living, have invited me to ^" in and jom them 
in the temple ; mi honour for which I always thanked them untoigned^ 
ly, as liecame a person of my pnofession to do. 

* But if tlio Bi-fthmans manifest that it is agreeable to their princi- 
ples to shew indulgem*e in whatever iinniediatolv concerns 
reH^‘on, the cask- is very much altcrod in re^rd to their Civil Institu* 
dons. In this paidieular they are the meJst intolerant of men, Notliing 
appears to tliem well onlored but their own eustoins. In the world 
there are no really civilized inen but tliemselves ; /iiid the habits and 
manners of the strangerh, who are now become their masters, and live 
in die midst of them, tluy consider to In? worthy only of barbarous 
people. 

This pride and vain premJice in favour of thejr customs and 
practices ai*e so deeply rooted in their nature, that all the mighty 
revolutions to wdiieh they ‘ have been exposed hal'e not eifeeted the 
slightest ^sible alteration in their manner of living. Several times 
have they been subdued by conquerors, wlio have slu^\ n tlicmr»olvbs 
superior to them in (jourage aiul bravery ; but they have i^ilways 
regarded their venquishexs as infinitely beneath tliem in civilization, 
education and accomplishments. 

^ After being sulxlued by the Muhammadans, in modem timas, that 
fierce people, could not tolerate any religion but their own among 
a race whom they had conquered, ased eveiy^ effort to impose dieir 
religious as well as civil institutions on the llindAs, who liad all sub- 
mitted without resistance to the stern in\aders. But all endeavours 
were in \ain. The Hindus, v\ho had surrcnderctl to them all they had 
valuable on earth, wko^saw their Vives and their children <*arried away, 
and made no resistance ; who beheld the fierce plunderers ravage their 
* whole land with blocxl and fire, and /ct resoMj quiet ; shewed a spirit 
never^'to be subdued, when any attempt was made to change their cus- 
toms and to substitute those of a foreign people. Even the long 
residence of their coi:querors among than, dui’ing whidi every art of 
seduction has been employed, without intennission, t<»* entice their new 
subjects to comply with tffeir nimles of life, has pn duced no visible 
alteration in tho old customs j)f the country. The lu/e of wealth and 
honours held out bv the Moslim invader to all who would conform to 
his religion and niles, and the liarsi^ treatment and contempt reservid 
for thoSe who persevered id their own worship and forms ; wore all too 
feeble to move the Hindis,' {larticularly the BrMpians ; who have pre- 
Ihijcd a state tof vassalage, with the use of their own rites, to all the 
dignities and honours which would have been the reward of tKeir com- 
pliance. After swlohg struggle, tho hatighty conqueror has been obti^ * 
to yield, and even, ipi some measure, to adopt tho religious and civil 
custom^ of the vanquishixl people. 
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It muftt also be ii4niitted tlmt tlic harsh and tjjrrannical system 
ei^mloyed by the Muhammadan invaders in the Government of i race 
so gentle, so submissive, so pacific as those dipy found in India, 
was W ill adapted to conciliate affection, or to abate the prejudices 
\vl«^ in all times, they have entertained against stranger# and their 

fte period of tlieir emancipation the iron yoke imposed upon 
them by those tyrants, and which thej Jia^e endured ibr ages 

w ithout daring to complain, cannot "now bo far off. But the poor 
HintlA, though appan‘ntl^* insensible to the evil^ of life, (‘annot easily 
forget the mnnbcrl(\ss miscriis he has suffered for several 

hundreds of years from tlioso cruel oppressors : who, after subjugating 
an unresisting and obedient race*, that ne*er \entun‘d to clisjnite their 
dominion, ap])ear to ha\ e studied as a seiemv the art of inflicting^ 
calamity arul woe. 

* Tlic Muhaniniadans in India are dj|^]ike<l 1)\ the Brahman^, both 
on account of the tyranny ^^hl<•h the} exereise o\er tlunn, vitlioiit any 
respect to the iitfaginary fords* of tfu* eo)f0^ and alto for th(‘ small regard 
they shew to their tfertnnonles and customs in gi'ueral. But they aKo 
find amongst these strangers, persons who e(jual or perha['^ surpass 
tlicmsel\ieb in haughiiness, in jiridt*. and \ain glor\ , and in most of tlio 
vices wdiieh are familiar to ♦‘ither raeet s(» thal*tiie on(‘Js nc\t‘r likely 
to coalesce w ith the other. 

Tlierc is this difterenee, howe^er, tliat the JIuliaminadan on his 
part maintains hnt an empt\ priib*, which has no other tinindation than 
the office wdiich ho holds, or tluMlignitv with wliich he i^iinestwi; 
whereas the Brahman tlio eonseioiisiK’s^ of liis own (‘xeellonce, 
which never forsa]\!^‘s him, hut cnabh*s him to Mipport liis rank under 
all circumstances of life. Rich or poor, in pnisperous or adverse^ 
fortune, he regulates hims(»lf continually by t4ii* sontimt'iit wdii(*h tells 
him, that he Is the noblest and tlie U'cst perfeet of all creatrd beings, 
th;j.t all other mi‘ii are beneath him, and tliat thc'fe is nothing on earth 
so wxdl ordered and <o be<*oniiii|t^is his usages and ciibtoms. 

Ho is likew^ibC well coiwiiieed that there is nothing human in wlueh 
he does not surjiass the straiigerb wjio li\e in liis country ; particularly 
ill wliatoveu relatob to science^ For, as to the ar^^ he (*onsiders them 
as greatly beneath his dignity, aiuibuitod only to tjie degrachsl casto*^, 
whaaix* not jiormitted to soar into the subSmo regions of kiiowdedgc, 
accessible only to the Brahmans. , 

The profound ignoraueo in wdiich the ]\Iuliammadans in India live, 
bein§ incapable oven of dipping info the almanack, for wdiich they are 
compelled to have recourse to the Bnilimans, tends \ery rituch to 
strengtlien the good opinion which the latter entertain of themselves ; 
which no, beings in the w^orld carry so laix But, if tliey }?ere imparttaJT 
th^ would descend a good deal from this self-coueoit, w»hen tliey 
I^rceive hoi|||ir tiio Europeans, with whom (hey uo\^ live inffamilia- 
I'ity, leaA^e tRi behind in all tlic Jjrauches of ki^w ledge which they 
cuhivato in common. 
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•Jfeverthcles^ a Brfihman will always refuse to own tliat any 
European can be as wise aa he is. He holds in soverei^ contempt ail 
the sciences, arts, and now discoveries which such a teacher odlld 
cfommuniciite, in the injudicious conceit that any tiling not invented 
by himsclt can be neither gCHxl nor usefttl. i And ho is persuacled that 
even’ thing Innnan tliat either can or ought to be known, is already 
eontiiined in liis books, while ^14 the other Imntl, wliatc\’er ho hfniself 
has not ibiin<l ant is suspicijjuj^i, juitl ouglit to rejected without 
farther examination. 

Such is the odiieation of a Brilinian, apd such the principles in 
which ho is universally and invariahlyr trained np ; and it would bo 
labour lost tt> attempt to correct his prejudices or to alter his notions 
on such affairs. 

One frcr|uontly secs amongst them some individuals whom interest 
or other motives lia\ indiUM‘d to acquire the European tongues, and 
who understand tlicm very doll. But they are rarely seen with a 
European book of seignee lUjdltcir hands: and it would be somewhat 
difficult to convince them tlmt any sucli work contained an atom of 
which they arc ignorant, av that is not already to he found in books of 
then* ow fi\ 

At the -!api(' tini<\* nlthongli tlio Bnilipians will nof allow tlmt the 
Eiu’opeans equiil them in the high deiiartments t)f knowledge, they 
confess their superiority • in some other respects. In particulai’, tlicy 
love to talk of the humanity with which they carry on war, of the 
moderation and imj»artiality with whicli they govern the people under 
their contfoul ; and, if it wore possible fyr this singular caste to be-, 
come familiar with any foreigners, it would certainly be with tho 
Europeans ; wda/si^ good qualities of lK*n(n'olen(*e mid humanity they 
^acknowledge. , But among the briglit virtues which adorn them, they 
doserj" the darkest taints. They see them addicted to lial)its so gross 
and abominable accoi’dpig to thcir notions, .sf> eoinplot(dv opposite to 
their own education and breeding, as well as to thidr institutions, Biat 
tliey quickly forget the favourabhi Infpi'essioiis wliicli their hencficcnce, 
mod<frjition and spirit of ecpiity had left, and view tliem in no other 
light than as a jiart of the barbarous nations. 

Let us but c;f7ididly consider Iio\^' a Bridiman, or ^a Hindu of 
any other caste, can attach^ liirnself witli affecHon in m European ; an 
inaividual w’ho, in Ins whole conduct, affronts their most satired and 
inviolable instftiitions. < 

How can a Bridmian repress the horror and tho hideous disgust ‘ 
whicli ^nnst arise within kirn, whe^i h^ sees Europeans feeding in>on 
the flesh of tho cow ; he, ^ to wlioni the murder of one such animal 
is more appalling than manslaughter, and tlic*use of its flesh* more 
liftrrible than to gorge on a human carcase ? 

In^what egtiftiation can he hold men who adm^jUPariahs into 
Iheir domestic ser\dcc, or keep women of that vile triWPos servants, 
or in a more criminal capacity : Mb, who feels a stain, and must imme- 
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What respect can he have for men who debauch themselves in 
public, who appear to consider the detestable act of drunkenness as a 
gallant feat : he, who has been taught to view it as the most infamous 
of all vices, and the most debasing to human nature ; he, who, if he 
once offended in that way, would be consigned to the mosif-degrading 
punishment ? 


tVhat idea can he form of Europeans, when he sees them bring 
their females to mix in their intemj)crrfnRe, and behokk women shame- 
lessly laugh, play, and toy with the men, and even join them with- 
out olushing, in the dan^B : he, aijIiosg wife dares not sit down in his 
presence, and wJ>o lias never known nor imagined that persons of 
that sex, with tlic exception of the common girls and j)X’ostitutes, 

could take it in their heads to amble and caper ? , 

* • 

Another peeiiliarij^y whieh is nearly as shocking to the Hindus, 
is that of tBe Europran dress. It is so ditibrent from theirs, and in 
otTicr respects, so cumbersome and incimmodigiis in a warm climate, 
that it is not surprising thev should tljnk it fantastical «^nd ridicu- 
Ipus. • ^ 


But what disi^ists them most of all is^tho boots and gloves. In 
their imaginations, leather and all kinds of skins of animals are of 
so* inumrc a rfaturc tliat tjjev must \i'ash aftoi* touching them ; and 
they d<4 not understand how Europeans can handle, and even put on,, 
without horror, tlic offals of a beast. 
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, or TITK OK TlfE BRAHMAN'S. 

• f • 

To o(mij»leto otir knowlo<lt;co of rho character of the Brahmans, it 
will hi> lUHo.ssaiy to draw an outline of their manners. Those 
are most intimately aequainteil with tlijs clsto of people, I believe, 
will generally agree that an exac t and faithful porffait of them will 
not be mu(‘li to their ad\ antage. I do not intend to enter very 
'minutely into the subject of this <‘hapter ; and the greater part of wliat I 
have to say will apply, not to the Brahmans ’only, but to Hitulfts of 
all other castes. 

Amongst the vices peculiar to thmn, wc may place in the first 
rank their extrenie suspiedoh and (lii])licity. These feelings appear 
verj^ prominent wlierever tlunr interest is in any..degreo committed. 
But, in general, the re.'>erve of the Hindus, in all the circumstances 
of their Ihes, makes it very difficult to discover what is at the bottom 
of the heart ;^and the‘ skill whWi they pof>?ess in counterfeiting what 
best suits their interest tak<\s away all eonfidenee in tlieir most\soleinn 
protestations. 

I do not suppose, however, tliat tlieso vitres arc innate, or that 
tb^; spring from any natural bias to he rf>gues and dissemblers. I 
rather suppose tkey procec^d from the Kifluenee of the tyrannical 
govemments under which they have existed for r,o many ages. Till 
of late, they liave been habituated to live under the rule of a great 
number of j>c^ity and sKbordinat<» tyrants, wliose sole Object appeared 
to be to emulate eaeli other inutile art of trampling on the people 
whom they governed ;' whicli end they could most easilywattain by |lie 
constant use of shifts and evasions. ^.Thc f*t-blo and* timid Hindft had 
no other moans of warding off so mueR injustice and vexation, but by 
opposing trick to trick, and pracjUvsing in his tmai the duplicity and 
dissimulation whieii were employed j^ain.d him. Tims he grows 
expert in the practice of those . arte. They are his defensive amour 
against despotism, hnd they are .soV)fteii called int(» use that they have 
become his natural protection. « 

One of the principal tie4 that bind human creatures together, the 
reverence we feel for those from whom wo derive our existence, is * 
almost* wholly wanting a\nong tliem. # They fear their father/ while 
they are young, out of dread of being beaten ; but from tlieir tenderest 
^ars they usm bad language to tfie mother, and strike her even, without 
any approhensioii, ^l\^cn the children are grown up, the fatller himself 
is no longer respected, *and is generally reduced to an abeloltite 
submission to tfie will of his son, who becomes master of him and his 
bouse. It is very' uncommon, in any caste whatever, to see fathers 
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])roKervi3ig their authority to the clone of their liven, when their child- 
ren are mature* Tlie young man always assumes file autiiority, and 
commands those who are the authors of his being. 

At tlio same time, when these have acquired absolute authority in 
the house, they are not deficient in attention to their fatheA, mothers, 
and relations ; and, when gro^vn old and infirm, they do not suffer 
tlienf to be in want of any thing. . ^ 

No where in the world df) parents shew more tenderness and 
attachment towards their offspring tluin those of India. But this 
fondness shews itself in the most absolute indulgbnee of them, 
in eveiy thing, whether good or bad. They have not sufficient 
courage and resolution to correct their faults, nor to repress the mow- 
ing vices. The e^xperionce of how little gratitude a foolish rather 
receives fnnn his spoih‘d children, has no effect upon them, and makes 
them neitliM' more s<^verc nor more vigilant. 

• ^ ^ 

As no pains are taken to curb die pas?iions of these indocile 

infants, tlioir minds are left exi)Osi)d to first jmpressions that assail 
them, whicli are always of an evil lendoney. From their earliest 
years, they are a(?customod to scones of ynpropriety, Aviuch, at such 
an ago miglit be suj)posed incapable of imprinting any image on tlieir 
fitneias :*butit*is nothing imeommon to see children of five or six years 
old aly*ady become familfar with discourse and actions Avhich w^ould 
make modesty turn aside. The instinct of nature is prematurely 
aAvakoiied by tlie state of bare nakedfU'ss in wliicli tliey ai’o kept for 
their first seven or eigJit years, and excited by the loose conversation 
Avliicli they lr(‘<|U(‘iitly hear, the imjuu’o songs mid rhymes^vhich«(they 
are taught as soon as tlie>4> can speak, and the low'd tales w'hich they 
exinstantly listen k), and arc encouraged to repeat. Such are the 
sources from w hence their young hearts imbibe tlieir first ailment^ 
and such th(5 eai’Iie.st lessons whiclKi they leam ! • 

It is superfluous to add that, ai^ tliov grow' jip, incontinence and 
its attendant increase Avith tlumi. Indeed the greater pai*t of 

their institutions, religious ai^l« ch il, appear to bo contri\'ed for the 
pui’])Oso of nourishing and stimulating that passion to Avliieh nakiro of 
itself is so oxeocHlingly prone. Tlu? skiries of tlio ifissolutc life of their 
gods ; the 5ial(nnn festii als so iifton celebrated, from Avhicli decency and 
modesty are w holly excluded ; the jihoininablo alliipons Avhich many of 
their daily practices always recal ; their public and private monuments, 
on w hich nothing is cA'cr reprCvSentod but the most AA’anton obscenities ; 
their religious rites, in Avhich prostitutes act the principal parts : all 
these causes, and others that miglit be named, nocassarily introduce 
among the Hindus the utinosttdissolutenesi^of manners. • 

li is probably Avkh the vioAv of guarding in some measure against 
tins drea^lful depravity, that they hasten to marry thdir childrenVSty 
soon. maiTiago itself is but a feeble restraint in many cases on 
the evil consequences of so profligate an education. • 

^ Domestic discord cannot fail to be prcvalcnt^in a countrj" Avhoro 
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the youths are trained so early to li(»ontiousness, where tlie number of 
young widows is so great, and where abortion is so common from 
most of them knowing the means of procuring it, and from believing 
it to be a smaller evil to cause the death of an unborn infant than to 

S t to hazrrd tlie reputation of a frail mati’on. But many of this mis« 
women whose minds d^not shrink from the crime of infanticide, 
and who use ingredients to destroy the innocent victim, become the 
sacrifice to their wickedness ; for it frequently happens that the deadly 
drug extinguish<5s the life of tKbSnother after that of the child. 

When the remedy does not take its intended effect, and when 
there is no way of concealing the conspquences of their frailty, the 
Brahman Avomen, to prevent as far as the}' can the shame which their 
condition would bring upon the family, give out that they are about to 
make a pilgrimage to Benares, a solemn undertaking as common in the 
Brahman caste for women as men to engage in. With the assistance 
of some confidential j^erson Avhom they have admitted into the secret, 
they begin their journey, pretending to take the way to Kasij but go 
no farther than some dieighb^airing place, to the liouf^ of some rela- 
tion or friend, Avliere they remain in privacy till they are disencum- 
bered of their load. Tliis being arranged, and the child disposed of in 
a private Svay, they quietly retiumto their families. 

Besides the sources of corruption already noticed, whicli are 
common to all the Hindiis, there is one of a peculiar kind, knbwn in 
several districts, 'chough chiefly among the Bnihmans, and some other 
classes of Hindfts the most distinguished for licentious habits. Many 
of ^em possess a detestable book which is known under the name of 
kokkoga Sdatra^ in wliich the giossest lewdiiess and most infamous 
obscenities arc taught, in regular method, and upon principle. I 
know not whether this abominable Avork exists in the various countries 
India and A^hether il^be written in their scA^eral idioms ; but I 
knoAv it is extant in writing, in the Tamily and that ft is met witli in 
the districts Avhere that ^dialect is tised. ^ 

Among the Hindus those men yi)io attach the idea of sin to the 
violatjpn of the most trifling ceremofiy, see none in the greatest 
excesses of profligacy, such as the, institution, contrived for their gratifi- 
cation, of the dancing girls, or prostitutes, attached to the idolatroiis 
rites in the diffeii^t temples.. They are often hoard repeating a 
scandalous line, whidh attributes merit to such vague* cemnections. 

It greatly tends to keep up domestic misrule am< ngst them, that 
adultery, on the woman’s side, although infamous and reprobate, is 
not so severely punished here as in ^several of the other tribes. They 
pay no great attention to itHvhcn kept private, and even if it becomes 
public, as every Br^man must have a woman, and as he cannot pos- 
find another in the room of her who has dishonoured his bea, in 
any other capacify than as a concubine, the shortest way for Jlim is to 
re^in his wife, with aU her failings, and to correct them in the best 
manner ho can. 
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Tlie disgrace, infamy, and shame which are the^ consequences of 
an erring wife, and which even extend to all her family, servd as a 
restraint upon many, and retain them in tlie path of duty, to put them 
upon finding the best means of cloaking their frailty, so that it may 
escape the eyes of the public. Tliosc who are not so fortunate as to 
escape publicity, must expiate their errors by submitting to be receiv- 
ed in q)iiblic with re])roaeh and insult; and, m,a coiintiy where no 
prosecutions take ])lace on account oi^ verbal abuse, when«thcy have 
any dispute with other women, their sfip is most certainly the first 
thing to be bi'ought up. J'hc confusion into which they are thus pub- 
licly thrown is a good lesj^n to otlfers to be more careful in preserving 
their honour, or at least in saving aiipearanccs. 

But it will appear almost incredible tliat, notwithstanding this 
state of corruption* and the relaxation of manners so widely diffused* 
over all India, external propriety of behaviour is much better maintained 
amongst tliem than amongst ourselves. The indecent prattle and fulsome 
(jompliments whicli our fops are so vain <)f, and •study as a science, are 
here entirely unknown. The women, shjmeless*an(l disHoliitc as they 
di*o in other respects, would nf»t join in such impertinent gossipping in 
public. A man wffo should talk in a familftir way with his wife would 
bc^thongjit an unpolished ri<lieulons ]>ersi>n. One is never asked how 
his wffo (hxfs. * Such an in(4uiry wonhUhe considered inyiertinent, and 
bo felt^iy the hnsband as an insidt. It is still more requisite that wlien 
one visits bis friends be slioiihl lUiver shew any desire to see tlic wife, 
or even speak to her if tiny mot, unless tliey bo near relations. 

Ill no country is tlioro a just mo<linm in this respect. Oim Qjjpr 
is an excess of familiarity. ^Thc fault of tlie Hindus is too much reserve. 

Tlie austere behaviour of the Hindus towards the fair sex arises 
from the opinion, in which they have been nnrtiu’cd, that there can be 
nothing disinterested or innocent in dthe intcreouse betw’t^en a man and’’ 
a woman; and, itowcvi^r Blatonic the ^ittachnient might be between two 
pcfsons of ^lifterent s(*x, it would be infiillibly set down to sensual 
love. They hiii'c*not tlu'poforc l:jpen yet able to familiarize tliemselves 
with the Eurojican manners in tflis particular. The politeness, attention, 
and gallantry wliich the Europeans practice towards tlio ladies, 
although otlen iirocecding entirely from esteem and respect, are 
invariably Tiscriked by the iTiiulus to a difteren^notivc; and they 
cannot see a Euro|jean conducting a ladji under* flis arm but they 
conclude she must be liis mistiuss. 

But this habit of reserve which thef keep up towards tho Avomen 
’ of their own nation, together with the other reasons alluded to, and the 
sev^fty with which they punkah tlioso wh# are guilty or are strongly 
suspected of such conduct, have the (»ftect»to render tlie violation of 
honour much more nft’c, than it would otherwise necesij5arily be, in^ 
country inhere tlie men arc, so early in life, accustomed to licentioffs- 
iuess, and where there arc so many young widows •who have it not in 
their power to rc-nuu'ry. ^ 

To all these motives for continency, wc ought to add that the 
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Hindo women are^ naturally cliaata In this re^pei^t they are uiuloublr 
edfy oY a very diftereiu character from what is attributed to them by 
some authors, who have but impertectly observed tlieir (liHj)0»itions, 
and who have, no <loubty been deeeivo<r by the dissolub^ims of some 
females oMie nation, who connect thoms<*lves with Euro|X‘ans, or 
of the still greater number wdio follow the armies. From these parti- 
cular instances, they have ventiy'cd t<» brand them in general wdlh the . 
odious imputation of uiicluistitv.^ I believe their opinion to be errone- 
ous, and I am confident that aify person who shall inquire olosely, and 
with impartiality. Into thou- habitual conduct, as I have done, will join 
with me in revering their virtue. ‘ * 

Having said so much of the methods taken bv the Brahmans to 
encourage and stimulate that passion which of itself exercises a power 
Sufficiently absolute overfthe human heart, I wdll {Say a few Avords on 
their mode of resenting any injury or affront whicli is oftered to them. 
INo creature whatever retrains longer than they *do tlie spirit of ran- 
cour. When they have nourisWl a feeling of liatred against any one, 
it often passes fi'om gfflierati(X> to generation, and becomes hereditary 
in families. They counterfeit a reconeiliation, \ylien their interest 
requires it; but it is never sincere; and it is nothingiincfanmon to see a 
man takifig A-engeaiice for an injury offered, many years beforp, to his 
fether or giaqdfather.* h « * 

In their view' of obtaining satisfaction, a dmd would be'' sheer 
folly. Assassina1:ions, and even fistiiaiffs, Ixyond a gentle blow' or 
two, are almost unknow'n among them. Their disposition, naturally 
tinj^id and cowardly, does not admit of methods of revenge so dangerous 
and blood)^ Li eases of deep offence, tho^Bralnnan jirefers to avenge 
himself by the means of some evil-cngeiidcriiig Mantram, or by having 
recourse to some famous magician, w'ho, by his spells and (iuchant- 
Inout, may strike his enqmies witl^ teiTor, or effect them with some 
incurable disease. 

Their manner of shewing their wrath is, by scolding stoutly and 
bandying the grossest and most infaiqous alni-e; in which accomplish- 
ment ^.the Brahmans are not surpassedMiy any other caste. They will 
try also to ruin their aflversary by calumnies and other secret attacks; 
in which, sooner or later, they will succeed. ^ 

Homicide auf?^iiicido, thoiVgli hold in particnla^ horror by the 
whole of the Hindiw, and though less fn*qnent anion j;* fliem man in 
many other ivations, arc however not unknown. I. is the w’^omen 
chieily vrho resort to self-slaughter, in moments of despair, almost 
always brought on by the Jjarsh anej h rannical manner in which tlicy 
are treated. Tliey put an^iid to tl/cir life by hanging iliemseIV^c|, or 
plun^g into a pond or river; and the general cause of this desj^etate 
di^d 18, as wediave just mentione<l, family discord. • 

Besides that great connecting link of human society, filial rever- 
ence, a virtue so iStle appreciated among the Hindus, the Br&hmans 
arc likewise destitute of the other high moral sentiments which infuse 
the spifit of mutual agreement and union into the social body, moulds 
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iiig it into a large' community of brothers, aidihg one anotlier in 
every difficulty, and mutually contributing whatever is in their power 
to each others welfare. 

The Brflhman lives but for himself. Bred in the belief that the 
whole world is hjs debtor, and that he himself is called i^n for no 
rotupi, he conducts himself in every circumstance of his life with the 
most absolute selfishness. The feefii%8 of commiseratien md pity, 
as &r as respects the sufferings of otlfers, never enter into his hea^ 
will see an unhappy being perish on the road,*or even at his own 
^te, if belonging to another caste; and will not stir to help him to^a 
drop of water, Uiough it ^erc to save his life. 

He has been taught from his infancy to regard, all other classes 
of men to the utmost contempt, as beings created for the purpose oT 
serving him, and supplying all his wants; without any reciprocal duly 
<in his pail, to shew ‘his gratitude, or msdte any other return. 

Such are the principals on which tae education of the Brahmans 
is invariably and universally founded. wAnd, after such a description, 
‘shall we be at all ^urprized at their haughtiness, their pride and self- 
love, or at their contempt of all other men* of whom tliey ncjjnr speak 
amongst themselves without the addition of some ignominious epithet 
or expression of scorn ? 



CHAR XV. 

• • 

OF THE EXTERIOfi* QUALITIES 0® TOE BRAHMAXS Aau UTHfiK niJHDfJa ; 

THEIB BODILY iS^ND MENTAL WEAKNESS ; OF THEIR fJLKOUAOE, ^ 
THEIR DRESS, AND^THEIR HOUSES. 

That nothing may be wanting td our d»>scrij)tion of tho Briihmons, 
I will add a tew Wortls coneeniing their gait, physioOTOiny, and other 
charactcristical peculiarities, the greater paii; of ^whieli is applicable in 
degree to the other castes. ^ • 

There are among tliem, as /a all other nations in tlie world, men of 
every degree of stature^ and fi|We. But one liardly ever secs in India 
certain bodily deformities which are common in Eiurope. Tho hump- 
back, for example, is rarely io be seen. But to balance this deficiency, 
there is a^far greater proportion of blind than in Europe. The extreme 
heat of the climate, the <usual practice of tlic poor to go with thuir heads 
and bodies almbst bare, under the strongest influence of the sun, may 
unquestionably contribute- to impair the organs of sight. To guard 
a^nst this evil the people have a custom of rubbing the head with an 
ointment composed of several ingredients. 

i*he Qcflour of the Hindus is taw nv, lighter or darker according to 
the provinces wdiieli they inhabit. That of the castes who ar(‘ con- 
stantly omployetl in the labours of agriculture, in the southern dis- 
tricts of the iKjninsula, is nearly as dark as that of the Kaffirs. The 
Brahmans, and peo[»le whose profossion admits of their working in 
the shade, such as painters and many other artisans, are of a lighter 
hue. A dark-colourod Bnlhman and a whitish Pariaji arc looked upon 
as odd occurrences ; which has gi^dn Jiirth to a proverb common in 
many'^ parts of India, Never trast fo a black Brahman or a white 
Pariah.” The tint of the Br&liman approaches to the colom* of 
copper, or perhap^ more nearly to that of a bright jnftision of 
coffee. I have s^^dx people in the ^;outhem parts of Prance as dusky 
as tiie greater number of ^r&hmans, and perhaps more so. Their 
women, who are still more sedonfcaiy and loss exposed to the rays 
of the sun, are still lighter in their complexion than the males. 

There are some wild hordes on the lulls and in the thick forests on 
the coaSt of Malabar, who are much less^ deeply tinged than any of tho 
castes that have been mentioned. In tlie woods pf the Coorg country 
tlfcre is one of these communities, called Malay Kfidiyara who do not 
yield, in point of complexion, to the Spanish or Portugese. I can 
divine no other reason why those savages who inhabit mo mountains^ 
should be of a whiter hue, but that mey ar0(|continually luider the 
»^elteir of trees which protect their complexion. 
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Btii, m dli ca^s, without exception^ ihe Hiudfti) luive the^le of 
the foot aud the palm of the hand much whiteif then i(2ie re^ of the body. 

It IS no uncommon thing to meet with a class of iudividtials 
amongst them who are bom with a skin much whitp. evfu than that 
of Em*oi)eah8. But it is easy to jierceive that it is not a natural colour, 
bec^se their hair is altogether as white as their skin ; and, in general, 

whole exterior appearance is uiAatural. Kicy have this dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity, tliat they caniAt endure the Kght of the broad 
day, Wlrile the sun is up, they cannot look steadily at any object ; 
and, during all that time, they etmtrai't tlioir eye lids so as apparently 
to exclude vision. But in r<?turn, they are gifted with the faculty of 
seeing almost every object in the dark. 

In India, these beings ai'c looked njKm universally with horroit 
Tlieir ]>arepts, oven, vylio have brought them into the world, abandon 
tJiein. Tlicir colour*is sup[)osod to ai’isc from leproj^' ; and indeed the 
name they are known by signifies lepehhy birth It is reasonable to 
conclude that sy remarkable a deviatio^ from the ordinary course of 
mature, as the birth of a vvliite infant from black parents, must actually 
proceed from some disease contracted witWn the body of the mother ; 
and it may bo a kind of l(*prosy, as that disease, it is saic^ doe^'Tm^ 
liincfor fliost^ who are afteejed with it ^mm arriving at an advanced age. 

When they ilie, tlieir bodies are neither bimicd nor burnt, but 
cast upon tlio dungliill. This custom is founded oft a notion arising 
out of the superstition of the (‘ountry, which interdicts from the 
honours of interment all who die under any cutaneous or er^)tive 
disorder. If they did otherwise, the Hindus firmly belfbvc that a 
general drought, or some other public calamity would break out 
that yeaj-, over the whole land. 

Agreeably to this opinion, Utbse persdhs, and tRose wiio have 
white snots on flieir skin, such as are often se^n on the solos of the 
feet and the*palnjs of the hands of some Hintfus, together with those 
who dio of small-pox or dther emiptions, or have any ulcer on the body 
when they die, and pregnant ^fcmen dying undelivered of the foetus ; 
in all sueli cases, the dead liodies are exiiosed in the open fields to be 
devoured wild beasts andjbirds of prey. . 

1 have, more than once, been* in disti*icts affncHpd vvdth grievous 
drought, where the inhabitants, becoming* desperate fi'oni there being 
no prospect of rain, and imagining tha^ the defect amse trom some 
corpses, such as we have described, being secretly interred, have 
gatWed in crowds to oi)en the sii6|ioctod graves. These they dig up, 
and carefully inspect the bodies which havm perhaps lain for iflontibs, 
drag^them from thoir# sepulchre, ami tluw upon the dimghill such as 
they im«\gine to have been iiiten’ed illegally. Thk hoAid custom, Jf 
thus ruddy violating the ashes of die dead, is ver^ common in those 
parts where the Linganiites are numerous, as tliat ^ct follows ilic 
practice of burying Uiair dead, in place of bm*ning them, which is the 
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III general, tke Hindus have the forehead small, the face thiimcr 
and more meagre than the Europeans ; and they are also very much 
inferior to them in strength and otlier physical qualities. They are 
lean, feeble^ and incapable of supporting the labours and fatigues 
which the other^we are habituated to. The Br&hmans, in particmar, 
scarcely ever attempt any laborious effort of the body ; and when they 
do, it is but momentary. Thut feebleness is, no doubt, occasioned by 
the nature of the -climate, as wrfl*as by the quality of the food to whicn 
the greater number of ffindhs are restricted. In general, they eat 
nothing but seeds, or such insipid matters ; for, though most of them 
cultivate rice, which appears to be a production of nature in the highest 
degree suited to the use of man, and well adapted to sustain his vigour, 
the mass of the people do not use it for their ordinary fare. They are 
obliged to sell it, to get \vhat is necessary for paying their taxes, to 
procure clotlies, and supply their other domestic wants. After disposing 
of their crop of rice, they nourish themselves, for the rest of the yeat , 
in the best way they arb abl^^ipon the various sorts of small seeds, 
similar to what are given in Kirope to pigs or (thickens : and it were to 
be wished that every Hindu had even this sorry fare^. at his command. 

— Tlie^ame debility and tendency to degenerate, which is so visible' 
in tlie Hindus themselyes, appear to involve all animal exis^nce in 
that country, from the plant ifp to the hfeman sjieeies. Tlic .grass, 
vegetables, and fi’uits, arc all sapless ; at least, the greahu* part are 
devoid of the nourishing qualities inherent in the same productions of 
nature in other countries. 

‘ -The demestic and wild animals, wdth the exception of the elephant 
and the tiger, are there found in a degradixl state, botli as to nati^'e 
vigour and nutritive properties. All eatable things, of the most succu- 
lent nature elsewhere, are insij>id here. Nature seems, in this region, 
to have fashioned all her productions animate or inanimate, on a scale 
proportioned to the feebleness ofdhe people. What she has provided 
for the use or the seryfee of a debilitated being, she ^ has lowered in. a 
corresponding degree. 

The imbecility of the mind kcejl pace with that of the body. 
There is no country, I believe, whci’e one meets with so many stupid 
or silly creatures and, although in hidia there tjire to* be found 
niunbers of parses of good sense** and moderate talents, and even 
some who, by means of*^ a good education, bav(> distinguished 
themselves advantageoasly apriongst their coiintrym^' i, yet I think it 
very doubtful whetiher, during the three centuries in which the 
Europeans have been settled in the qountry, they have ever discovered 
among <^them one true gehius. > 

^ What they are, in point of courage, is well known ; their natural 
*cwardiee being every where proverbial. 

Neither have they sufficient firmness of mind to resist any appli-. 
cation that may* be made to them on their ^cak side. Praise and 
^attery will inauee fJiem to part with any thing they possess. 
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They are not less devoid of that provident spirit, which makes 
other mortals think of their future wants and well-being, as much as 
of the present Provided the HindA has just enough to support the 
vanity and extravagance of the day, he never reflects on /he state of 
misery to which he will be reduced on the morrow, by his ostentatious 
and empty parade. He sees nothing but the present moment, and his 
thoughts never penetrate into an obsc&ift futurity. • 

From this want of foresight, chi^y, proceed the fi’cquent and 
sudden revolutions in thcjTortunes of the Hindhs, and the rapid tran- 
sitions from a state of luxury aiffl the highest opulence to the most 
abject wretchedness. 

Tliey support such overpowering shocks of fortune with much^ 
resignation and patience. But it would be erroneous to ascribe their 
tranquillity*, uiKler sucli circumstances, to loftiness of spirit or mag- 
imnimity ; for it is tfie want of sensibility alone that prevents their 
minds from being affected by the blessi^s or iftiscries of life. 

It was probably with an intention no make some impression on 
flieir unfeeling nature, and to stimulate their imagination, that tlieir 
liistorics, whether sacred or profane, their worship and lavis, ^ io, 
rojdenished witli extraordinary and extravagant conceits. 

We must also ascribe to their phlegmatic temper,* more than to 
any perverseness of disj>osition, tlie want of attachmont and gratitude 
with which the Hindus are justly reproached. No wh^^re is a benefit 
conferred so quickly forgotten as among them. That sentiment wdiieh 
is roused in generous minds by the remembrance of favouw recdR'ed, 
and which repays in some i|ieasure the liberal heart for the sacrifices 
which its desire to oblige so often requires it to make, is quite a 
stranger to the natives of India. 

But we shall here drop the suBject>of tlieir mental faculties, in 
which they do dot appear to great? advantagcf and return to the 
exterior qualities pf the Br&hmans. 

It is easy to distinguish a tnember of this caste, by a certain fi’cc 
and unembarrassed air, something more easy and independent tlian is 
in general to bo met with in the other tribes. Without betraying any 
appearance "^f affectation, thbir manner and m5®^^ent sufficiently 
indicate the consciousness they fed! of thejr supefidbity in rank and 
origin. One may recognise them also by tlieir language, which is 
exempt from the low and vulgar expresskilis in use among the oiher 
^ castes.** Besides its superior purity and elegance, it is more tinctured 
with t^ie Sanskrit. They have paiiticular pbrases also, not employed 
by the S'ftdras. In private coitversation tligir discourse is diversified 
with proverbial tiinia and allegorical allusions, briefly expressed. 
Possessing a great copiousness or phrase, it often happens that, aftdf 
learning their language tolerably well, one is provoked to find that he 


V In speaking the vernaculars they make use of many corflint forms amJ, in fact 
hardy, lypcaks correctly. * # ' 
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cannot iindorsiaivtl a wixd that passos between an^ party of them, 
when convei'sing famjHarlx with other. In Uieir talk,'a» w ett aa 
in dieir lettar^ they introanoo athoneaiid graoeiUl BgU» key 
know very^ well how to wply* Indeed they 
inthtsreep^^ aathey hare . im moderatioB in the 
their complimenti^ lliey make no8eni{deto devate ahoxe ^jill^ 
^8 ihose^ to whom they dtiMI their flattery ; and truly this^ bt^ 
Uie first step in their fulsome Adulation. . : 


But, to reverse tlie picfuro, and turn to their horrid and execnsahb 
foulness of language and impreeatidns ; thoycmust bo admitted to have 
a more imboimded supnly of these fldwers of speech than of the 
courteous sort. For, altuuugli the Brahmans pride themselves on tlioir 
politeness and good education, they forget thcip botli when tlieir 
passion is roused. On tliese occasions, such a torrent of the most 
indecent and obscene cx]>res.sions issues from their impure fiioutlis, tljat 
one would be tempted, to supj»%so they had made a particular study of 
the lan^age of invef;five any insult. 

Nothing can be more simple than their primitive dress. A single 
piece of cloth, uncut, about three yards long and one in width, was 
llffmerl^, and in general still continues to be their only ^ apparel. 
Being wn'apped rounds the loin^^ one endjasses between the tlujjhs, 
and is fastenetl behind, while the other end, after l>oing east into 
several folds in front, is allowed to hang down in a ncgligimt, though 
not ungraceful way. This is the habit ot* those, in j)articii]ar, who 
pride themselves the most on propriety and pm*ity. Bathing gives 
litflh trouble, w ith such a garment ; and they nave generally a spare 
one for a change, which sometimes they spread over their shoulders. 

Many of them provide themselves with a piece of woollen cloth, 
to wrap tneni,selves in (jjuring tho^night, or in the cool of the moniing. 


Since the European mani^acturcs have become general in tlie 
country, many Br^lhnans and other Hindhs, have bought themselves 
a piece of scarlet, with wliich they i^ake a great shew. 

•It appears that they were accustomed to have the head uncover- 
ed, or merely with the cloth thrqwn over it which serves to protect 
their shoulders. At present, many wear a turban ; ap ornament 
wliich they liave^orrowed from fhe Muhammadans, consisting of a 
long piece of Qry fine ctuff, sometimes twenty yards in len^h, 
by one in breadth ; and with this they encircle the h 3ad Jn many finds. ' 

Those who are employed in the service of toe Europeans or of 
the Musalman princes, oesides their ordinary dress, wear a long robe 
of muslin or very fine *^cloth; which is also an imitation of the 
Muhammadans, and fonherly unknown in the^ country. The BrMi« 
l^ans, however, keep up a dirtinotion between themselves ahdthe 
Musalmans, Ky fastening it to the left side, in place of the right ; and 
they sometime^ i/^ear, above this dress, a cincture of very fine textnxo 
passing several tin^ round the body. 

The wealthy amongst them do not dress differently from the rest ; 
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Imithe voAlu^e tliey wear about tlieir loin& is ^^erallyof a,6nci 
cloth, iwid oriiRmentod with a fringe of red wUt 

V Almost ail the Hindtls wear golden ear-rii^^ olfelargBr oi 
smaller ' of different shapes, accoi^g to tib e^mofthc 
variousfPpiirieB. We shall hereafter describe specie^ 6f ffnmy. 

pldinness of ftieir houses corre^ndis with that of ffieii 
dr^. The;^ are commonly constnu^ of earth, and thatched with 
straw, especially in the country. Th<»d who live in tbwns are for the 
most part better acconunodated. 

The inside of die Iftmse is like a small cloister, with a court 
within it, and a galleiy, from which, all round, there are entrances 
into small chambers, very dark, the use of windows not being known 
to the Hindds, and the interior of the house receiving no Rght but 
from a narrpw passage.* 

• The kitchen is situated in the most retired part of the house, 
and quite out of the view of strangers, ^lo might happen to come on 
a visit or any, other purpose. In thv hous^ of the Brahmans, 
particulai’ly, the kitehen door is always barred ; a precaution which 
tiiey use lest even the gaze of strangers shduld pollute their eardien 
v^sels fi>r preparing their food, and oblige them to break ^lemTff 
pieces.* • • • , 

Tlie hoardi is almost always placed on the south-west quarter, 
which is denominated the side of the god of fire, because they say this 
deify actually dwells there. Each of the eight points of the compass 
has its divinity that pre.sides over it. ^ 

As men, hero, never visit the women, unless they be near rela- 
tions, and as the females are always occupied wdth household affairs in 
the inner apartments which strangers do not generally approach, the. 
fashion is to construct, at the gate of entrancf, verandahs or alcoves, 
both within and without, where tie men assemble, and sitting 
cross-legged,* carry on their conversation, talk of business, dispute 
on religion or science, rticoive^ iheir visitors, or pass their time in 
empty talk. • 

Besides private houses, there is, generally one or more of public 
erection in places of any considerable size, know?? to the Europeans 
under the name of ehonltrles, and which merely cons^of a vastempfy 
hall, open on one side the whole length. * Tliey serve not only to 
shelter travellers, but are also used as TOurts of justice, where the 
chiefr of the district assemble to discuss the affairs of the village, or to 
decide^ differences and aecommodafy disputes. They likewise serve for 
tem[des, in places where thereds no other ^lifice sk apart for religi- 
on^nworship. 



IJUAJt'. XVI. 

OF THK JXlfiEB OF POLITEKESS AMONG THE BBAHMAKS AND OTHER 

HINDI’S^ — OP THEIR VISITS AND PRESENTS. 

It would be useless and tiresome to dct^gil tlit whole nJos of politeness 
which the Hindiks obsen e with regard to each other. It will be 
sufficient to mention some of the principal, which will shew their 
' particular turn on this point • 

T^e Hindus have many modes of salutation^ In some pai'ts, they 
manifest it by raising their^right hand to the heart : in some, fay 
simply stretclung it out towards the person who is passing,, if they 
know him. For they never Wute those whom they are not acquainted 
with. In many parts, there is no shew of salutation whatever. When 
any of their acquaintance, they content themselves with 
saying a friendly word or two in passing, and then pursue their way. 

They hav% likewise borrowed the MusSlman snldm ; and the^ salute 
both Muhammajjiaais and Europeans with this ceremony, which consists 
in raising the hand to the forehead. When they address persons of 
distinction and liigh rank, they give them the salam thrice, touching 
the-^round as often with both hands, and then lifting them up to their 
foreheads. Sometimes they more nearly approach tlie person whom 
they wish to distinguish by their attentions, and, instead of touching 
the groimd three times, they touch his feet as often with their hands^ 
which they afterwards raise to their forehead. 

The other cashes salute the Brahmans by f)ftering them the 
•namaskaram. This salutation consists in joining tho^ hands and elevat- 
ing them to the forehead, or sometiiRqs ovef the head. Such a mode 
of saluting implies great superiority on the part of him to whom it is 
pai<k*^ It is accompanied with these two words andam unja ; which 
signify, flail I respected Lord !” The Br&hmans, in return, stretch- 
ing out their han^ hidf open, as if they wished to receive something 
from the person who pay8«4hem homage, answer with this single word, 
asirvadamy ^‘benediction !” When people do not intend to (?arry their 
reverence to the utmost, thejr limit it by raising ti.»;ir hands no higher 
than the breast ^ 

Eie Biihmans and 'Gurus alone have authorify to retmii the 
&iirvftdam, br to pronourfoe this sacred word pver those who ^at 
respectfully, or make them presents. 

Another very respectful mode of salutation consists in lowering 
both hands to the feet of the person to be honoured, or even in failings 

» In regard to the smhjcct of this chapter compare Mam, Chap. 11. 119 and 
following coapletf^. 
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down and embracing them. This homage is sometilnes mid bwa son 
to his father, and sometimes by a young man to his elder brother, 
when they have met after a long separation : but in general cliildren 
pass their parents hundreds of times every Jay without pfying them 
the slighUst attention. 

Pf all fonns of salutation, the most striking and the most respect- 
ful is the mshidngam^ o^ prostration ^fAho eight membersf elsewhere 
mentioned, which consists in thrown^ themselves* at flieir whole 
lengjth on the ground, and stretching out both arms over their heads. 
This is practist^J before tlie Gurife or other high personages, and in 
presence of an assembly, when they appear before it to solicit the 
pardon of any misdeed. 

When relations come in a body from dktant j)arts to pay a visit* 
of ceremony, they make a pause near the ])liee to which tney are 
^ging, and vsend a moksenger to apprize their friends of their approach. 
Tliese immediately go in searcli of then^iid cmulnct them home with 
the sound of music. But it is not custoniRry to Jknbracc on such occa- 
sions, or on any other ; with the single exception, that in some places, 
visits of condolence on the death of some Very hear relation admit of 
it ; but, in tlie closest embrace, they always avoid touching each 
othci's/aces. And, in no e^se whatever, is a man permitted to embrace 
a womgn. It would considered a monstrous impropriety. A 
husband, even, cannot in public, use such familiarity with liis own 
wife, nor a brother with his sister, nor a son with his mothei\® 

Relations who have been long separated testify their^joy, mhen 
they meet, by clinging closely together, chucking each otlier under the 
cliin, and shedding tears of^y. 

Tlic Brahmans and other Hindus, in quitting an apartment, follow', 
tlio same rule of politeness that w^c da, by Icttiig the visitor w alk first. 
They differ in this from the Spaniaij^ls and Portuguese, wdio sho>v 
their civility by doing quite the reverse. Tlie ftbjcet of this practice 
is to avoid turnirfg thcir#baek qji their guest ; Svho, on his part, 
declines it also, as fai’ as he iS able, by going side by side with his 
entertainer until tliey ai'e both out of doors. 

Agrceabl}" to this usage, ^vhen a person retire^ fi'oin the presence 
of great men, he steps backwards or ^sidelong to a ceu^un distance ; and 
by the same rule, a servant attending liis muster on i^t or mi horse- 
^back never goes before him. * 

To tread in the footstep of any one, even by accident or inadver- 
*tency, demands an immediate apolggy ; wdiieh is made by stretching 
both hands towards the feet of the party offended/ • 

® AlnoTip some tribes, which retain more of primitive usage than the fest, such as tht|^ 
Badaprs on Nilgiris, when any member of the villa^ coimnuulty returns home after 
a pfobnged absence, he receives a ^Icmn benediction, with the imp^ition of hands, from 
tmw© older than himself, while ho bestows the same on those junior to him. The younger 
reverently touch the feet of their elders. 
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To recehijli blow is not considerod a great njatter, wliethw 
indicted bv the fist or the bare foot : but. when aimed at the head, so 
as to make tl«e turban fidl off, it becomes a serious insult 

But bv fer the greatest of all indignities, and tho most insupport- 
able, is to DC bit witlt a shoe or slippt>r. To reecivo a kick from any 
foot with a slipi^r on iti.s an iqjmy of so iinpardoiiahle a natviref tliat a 
man would sufer exelusion ¥ioin his easto.wlio could submit to it 
witliout roeeiving some adc<jiiatc sjjtisfaetion. hh en to threaten ono 
with the stroke of a slipijor is held to bv; eriminal and to caK for 

animadvei’sion. ^ < 

» 

One of die reasons wliicli make diom dislike to i^tTve die Euro- 
^ })cans is the grcnil terror tliey are umlor ofheing kieked by their ^ 
master widi his lH>ots or shoes on; a sort of discipline, it imist Ikj* 
owTied^, not uiiexiunplM. 

Tlie women, as a mark ^)f their respect, turn tlieir hacks to till 
men whom diev hokl in e^imutioiu They must at least turn their 
faces aside, and cover them Veil with their veils. When they go out 
of doors, they must keep on tlieir way w itlioirt noticing goers or 
If they meet a man, they must liold down their head or avert 
their countenance. Tliey never are jierniitted to sit in dio })resence of 
men. A marrieil woman is n6t indulged 4n tliis jirivilege, even in tho 
presence of her^ husband. ’ 

Any person whatever must turn aside wlien lie meets a j>ei*son of 
much su()crior rank. If on foot, he must go off' the path, so as to 
lesMj it urincumbered ; and, if on horseback or in a palanquin, he 
must light and remain standing till the gyeat [lersonage has passetl and 
got to some distance. 

In s{X5aking or saluting a superior, he must east off liis slippers. 
He must do it also whfti he goe.<' into his house. One is nol permit- 
ted to enter into a ^ow -slied Wen, w ith leatlier Shoes on his feet, 
W^herever he has occasion to go, ho must invariably ledvc his slippers 
at the door. If he were to jiass thc«* ^hre^h'old ot’his own house, or of 
an/" other, with any integument of Icatluu'v it would l)e considered on 
all hands as an enormous impropriety. 

In addressiriff any person of note,* the) must inj)olii^mess preserve 
a certain distap^*from him, and 'cover their mouths with their hands, 
while they arc speaking, le.st their breath or a particle of moisture 
should escape to annoy hin\ 

It is only among equals that reiriproeal salutations arc admitted ; 
and superior person^, wlvpii they ra*eive this mark of rcspc;et from their 
inferiors, are not rcquirc/1 to return it! Tho Briihmans, when accosted 
ji'ith the ’^arnmkanm, (content themselves ' with giving bj^ok tho 
%nnadam. Jhe^ behave differently indeed to the Europeans and 
Moors, when thi^r interest engages tnem to show their manners. Unless 
they have soifle motive of that sort, either of hope or fear, thcy.nevbr 
salute foreigners *In any way ; but under those circumstances, they 
perfom their so/am in one of the modes described already. But Uiey 
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* 

do not hositillb to make their different salutations, 0V|n the 
it^lf, to tlieir Gurfls or the Sannyiwis of Uieir caste. 

It is the custom in several of the southern provinces of the penin- 
sula for the men to uncover their shoulders and breast, when Bless- 
ing any person for whom they liave respect. It is also o1)served by 
the women of certain castes, who always, when under the necessity of 
speaking to a man, uncover the uppof part of the body from the head 
to the girdle, and wraji round their Hilddle the part*of f^e clothing 
which usually covers the shoulders and eliost. They act in the same 
way when s|)caking to jllieir huebands, or other persons at home, 
whom they are bound to reverence. It would bo thought a want 
of politeness and good breeding to speak to men with that jiart of die 
body clothed. , 

When the Hindus visit a person of consideration for tlie first 
tipie, civility demands that they should take with them some present, 
us a mark of deference and respect, or t« shew, that they come with a 
friendly intcmtioii, especially if their ohytet beto ask some favour in 
seturn. But, iiT any ease, to approach rcsjieetanlii people with empty 
hands would be Considered as an act of, presumption. When the 
means of offering jiresents of value are wanting, they cany widrttev”, 
on thejr 'visits, sugar, bananas, cocoa nuts, bptel, milk, and other 
simple pfferings. * * * 

Some visits are held to ho indispensable, such as those of conilolmw 
and of Potujoly which shall he aftenvards explained. Tliev commence 
on the first day of the return of the siui, when that huninaiy, accord- 
ing to the Hindu calculation, cntei’s the tropic of Capricorn, '**and 
begins his approach, infusii^ as it were a new life into all nature. 

Tlie festival to which this ejiocli gives rise is celebrated with 
unusual pomp and solemnity in the Tamil distgets. Tlie,day itself and 
the two that foll^jw it arc distingui.^K'd above all others for tiie pre- 
sents which iriends and relations mtitually oftei», consisting of now 
carthern vessels, «n whicii certain figures arc drawn with chalk ; of 
ground rice, slips of bastard saffron, ami various fruits. These j)re- 
sonts arc carried with much solemnity with the sound of musical 
instruments. A present of this siU’t is of most indisiK'usahlc obliga- 
tion from a motljpr to a marrW danghtcr. If it 'yore neglected the 
motlior-in-law would resent the omission ta her dym^^^day. 

With regard to tlie visits in cases of mouniing, they never can 
ho represented, as they often arc witli i*s, by letters of condolence. 

3 Some ono of the family must go in jicrson, although at a distance of 
thirty»or forty leagnos. Tudeecl hardly at\y difficulty can be offered 
as an excuse for the noii-pcrfoftnance of this duty. 



CHAP. xvn. 

OF THE DECORATIONS WORN THE HINDt'S, AND THE DIFFERENT 
EMBLEMS WITH WHICH THEY ADORN THEIR PERSONS. 

Every Hindiu without excepting those even who engage in tlic pm- 
fession of penitence and miumeiation of the world, wears ear-rings of 
^Id. The penitents, indeed, or Sannyasis, who Avero supposed to 
have overcome the tlvree* great ofwornen^ hrfnonrs, unci riches, 
have them made of brass instead of the more precious mehd. 

These pendants are of ddVerent .soi*is and .shaiM's ; but most coni- 
monly of an oval form. Tli^y are sometimes large enough to admit 
one's hand to go through them. For the most part they arc made of 
a slender ring of copper, roimd which gold wire h twisted so as to 
pntirnlv. People' of ordinary condition ornament it with a 
pearl or precious stone^ which is attaeh(;d to tlie centre of the pendant 
and adds to its* beauty. a ♦, 

Tliis species^ of oniament, of a size sometimes so preposterous, will 
not appear improbable to those who have attended to the practice in 
the remotest antiquity, as described in the antient writings, sacred and 
profoiC. times they load their eai^s with four or five pairs, 
particularly during the ceremony of marrijjige. 

Some likewise wear, at the middle of the ear, a little golden 
trinket, to which they attach a precious stone ; wlulst othei’s fix this 
ornament to tlie upper part of the cartilage. 

Tlie poor peopl« have smalF |)endants of little value dangling at 
each ear ; and, in whatever distress they may be, the universal fashion 
requires tliat this organ should not Ixt vdthont its ornament 

Some people of dLstinetion and wealth wear round their necks 
gold chains, or a species of chaplets of pearls which descend to the 
bosom, yc' * * ^ 

Many of than are seev with nngs of gold and of* silver, in which 
precious stonej are set, of very liigli value. The} i ;equently add to 
these several ornaments large bracelets of massy gold, of more than 
a pound weight each. The men, likewise, after they are married, 
generqlJy wear silver ring»upon thdir tpes. * 

But there is an ornaftient quite peculiar tq the people of India, 

which se€ms to be unknown to other polished nations in tnbderii 
times, although it appears to hxive been used in early ages by the, 
nations of anti^ufy. It consists of various marks or emblems inscribed 
on the forehead and^othcr parts of the body. Tlie simplest of all, and 
at the same time the most common, is that to which they give, the 
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name of nothing more than a ftmall oircl^of about an*fn<fli 

in iameter^ atamfm on the mkldlo of the forehead ; of a red colour, 
[^r sometimes black, or yellow. ' Tliis last coloru* is procured by rub- 
bing sandal wood on a flat stone, from whence a liquid odoriferous paste 
is formei^with which iliev impress the sign on the middle of the 
forehead. 

^me instead of tlu^ Potlii^ draw B^weem the eye-browns three or 
four horizontal lines. Others ' descriflJ a perpendicular line which 
descends from tlie top of tlie forediead to tlio root of the nose. 

Some northern' Brahmans apply this liquid pasff of sandal to 
either jaw, wdth much effect * Others again use it to colour the neck, 
the breast, the belly, the arms, \vitli various images and figures ; and 
some have their \vlu)le bodies besmeared witlj it. Many of them mix • 
the paste with vennilliim or other ingredients, according to the colour 
wpioh they prefer. • 

Tlie Vishiiuvitc Bralniians, as welltes the •other Ilimlffs wdio are 
pjutieularly devpted to the worship of Vishnu Jbdorn their foreheads 
ktith the figure called Nama^ w hich has been already described to bo 
fi line, generally hkI, drawn porx)cndi(*ularly on the middle of tlie 
forehead, and tw'o w-hitc lines collaterally, which unite at the b8S?1v^iu 
the mklole line, and give the wholp the a]qiearance of a trident, 
producirig an extraordinary and at times a ferocious air in those who 
are so conspicuously marked, Some (hwotees of the*scet have it im- 
printed, Hkewdse, on the ai’ins, the shoulders, the breast and the belly,# 

Tlie marks which the disciples of S'iva bear on their forohoa<l 4 ^and 
otlier parts of the body arc ahvays put on w ith the Jislies eow'-dung, 
or the ashes gathered wherfc dead bodies have bi'eii burned. Some 
devotees of this sect have their wdiolo skin thus speckled from head fo 
foot Others dl^w" lai’gc bars not oply aerosj tlie forehead but on the 
arms, breast, aiicj belly. 

A greaUnumber of Hindus, who are not eUiinoetod with any sect, 
Kkewise rub their* forehejwls witl^the ashes. Tlie Brahmans never lay 
them on in that manner upon Buy j)art of tlie body, but occasioiiallv, 
in the morning, draw a small horizontal line over the middle of the 
forehead, to denote that they have bathed and are pure. 

The Hmdht? adopt a great \;aricty of other, narks, of various 
shape and colour. Soim^ are peculiar to e#i*taiu castc% ; others are in 
use in some partieulai* countries only, but the most of J;hem denoting 
the exclusive devotion they entertain for lomo sect 

It is difficult to explain the o^jjgin and moaning of many of these 
symbols, the greater number of those wdio ilso them being ignorant of 
it themselves. Some^may be found who coftsider it merely as a matter 
of orfiiamont ; though, certainly, the great majority hafe suporstitte^ir 
only for llieir end and aim, 

’ But, whatever the motive may be, the custom aiui fiishion require 
that every man should have his forehead adorned ^vith some one of the 
Uiarks used in the country lUivp U ‘m llin riP Koin<T in 
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TftoiimDg, or it signiftes tiiat tliey are yet unbathed and have not 
brob&n tlicir fast^; and it is as inconsistent with decorum for any one 
to present himself in that unseemly condition before any company or 
ituv individual of respectability^ as it ii oiiltl ho hi Europe to go into 
polite six^iety with matted hair and disordered apparel. 

The women are by no means soaiteihivt* to this kind of ciecomtion 
US the men. They (^intent tlmjiiselves in general with uxhibitihg the 
little circlt! on tjiie middle of forohetul, of i\h 1, black, or yeUow, 
called Potfn, wliicli we before described. Sometimes they draw a 
single red lim^ liorizoutally or perp^mdiculaily, and rub a little of the 
ashes on it, according to tlie custom of 4,heir caste. But to make up 
for tlieir negligence in tliis species of decoration, they frequently rub 
the face, legs, and all the parts of the body that are exposed, witli a 
‘‘water made yellow by tb^ infusion of bruised sattrihi. 

One finds it difficult to believe tliat the qieoplc of India catfr: 
imagine such bedaubing and other devices, so ridiculous in our eyes, 
to ornamental, ami to Augment their ehanns ; but, on Uio oitlier 
hand, they are disgiisW with many of our customs,* especially with 
our weaidng wigs, made up of hair, shorn sometimes from a leprous 

^ prostitute, or perhaps even of a putrid 
Crease. A bald head, to 1 k) sure, is no misfortimo in so* \^arn> a 
country; butj at all' events, they would' think it preferable to tlio 
dreadful alternative of covering the crown with such disgustmg and 
abominable offalt 

Vaj tibi ! vm nigne ! 

Dicebat cacabus ollae.*^ 

PHiEDK. 


V “ Woe to thee ! Woe, t thou black one ! the kettle to the pot. 



CHAR X«VIIf. 

*( 

OF THE MARRIED BRAHMAN WOMEN ; THEIR DRESS AND ORNAJEENTS. 

• 

W HAT I have h) relatot concerning the Br^dhmaimrwf or Br^Iiman 
women, will equally apply together individuals of the sex in* different 
castes. Yet there is but little to be said concerning the Hindu women, 
from the small cojisideration in which they are held ; always treated^ 
as if they were created. for the mere enjoymefit of the men, or for tlieir 
service. They are supposed be mca]>able of acquiring any degree 
of the mental (tapiicity which a greater ascendant in society would 
sm’ely confer upon them, by rendering tRem ofmore importance in the 
affairs of life. Hut they arc so low in estimation that, when a man has 
done any thing reprehensible, it is quite proverbial to say, that he has 
acted in the spirit of a woman. She, on the other hand, as qQ ^^ ^yense 
f(5r ai\y fault, lays all the blame on the natm*al inferiority of her sex. 

Agi'ceably U) tliis mode of judging of the foir sex^, the education 
of the women is utterly neglected. They nev(?r <;ulti^'ate, in any 
degree, tlie understanding of the young girls ; though many of them 
are naturally ingenious, and would shine under the advantages of 
education. It is thought quite sufficient in India that ^^womJIn can 
grind and boil their rice, ju' attend to tlic other household concerns, 
which are neither numerous nor difficult to acfpiire. 

The immodest girls, who are employed in the worship of tlie idols, 
and other publig prostitutes, are the only wTmien taught to read, to 
sing, and tq dan(,‘e. It ^vould be tliought tl^p jnark of an irregular 
educatiw if a modest woman were found capable of reading. She 
herself \vould conceal it out ofoMiamc. As to the dance, it is confined 
entirely to the profligate girls, who never mix in it with the niern In 
singing, the modest women, in some places, join ; but it is only at 
marriages ot^^er ceremonitS among their relations, and never in the 
company of strangers. • 

The work of the nceille is generally unknown to a Hindu female. 
Almost all the inhabibints make use ofkelothijig in thti piece, uncut ; 
and therefore there is no occasion for employing the art of sewdng. 
Fortho saiho retison they are ignorant o/ knitting ; but they are ml 
skilled in sjunning cotton. • This labour occupies almost dtl their 
leisure, and affords^ to many of the poor tlie means of living. Tlierc 
are fow ijliouses that arejipt provided wdth one or mSre of tho littk 
, machines used in this domestic art. ^ 

Wo have before obs^wed, that as the Bmlmiffiins marry their 
daughters extremely young, tliey make them rehirn jto their paternal 



astW cermoiiy k oomfletod, whew MH|^iitU<> till 
^e^amve at & kKurlaj^afak ; ana fresh oerentotneai .Odso idiaoo on 
thk now ooeasioii. ^ 

Whon the event wliieh inarkii this epoch takce place, iTia i 
t^omnninifuted to the hiisbsuid, anti publii^hed with tlie aomtd of tnun^ 
pets : when tin' relations usstnuble to tostivtils, and celebrate Uie varioas 
rire^i parti« iilarly in the ehaptcr on marrijige. * 

UndoubtiMlK , the prind|q[Atl motive for this festival is the noair 
{>ros}X‘et which the panaits of the young couple have now' before ^heni 
of a new geiuwation aUait to spring from tltgir immediate descendants. 
For no ptx)ple in tJie wt>rl<l have so ardent a desire, as the Hindus 
manifest, to jx'rjH*tuatc tlieir lineagt*. 

'Fliis festiviil has the name of Matnmje eonuvleie. At this time 
the women make the Ijride undergo the greatctit part of those ceremo- 
nies which have beem described, particularly such as are designed,to 
coimteract the fascii\ation of sjxdls and e\ il glances. Some days 
afterwards she is con^hietoil with pomp and state to the house of her 
father-in-law, where hae is trained to live with her husband. • 

When a woman, particularly of the Brahman caste, becomes 
the ceremonies w hich she undergoes have no encl. Tliqre 
are some applicable to every oqc of the inoiuhs of gestation. It is also 
absolutely neck'ssarv tliat she should lie-in at her tatlier’s house. For 
this purpose, her mother, demands her about the se\ entli month, and 
she is not allow ed to return until slio is pert'eetly recovered. But on 
no consideration will she go home, unless her mother-in-law or some 
othoir near relation attends to conduct her. Tliis is a general and 
invariable rule in ever)" caste. Very Irepiently a discontented w ife 
forsiikes her husband ; and though it may l>e for no other reason than 
a transient fit of ill liumour or caprice, and a matter entirely of her 
own seeking, yet w ill ske never rectum to her mother-in-law, unless 

she receives from her tlie first {wlvancts. * 

• ^ • * 

These domestit; discords, and the conse<pient flight of ladv to 

her paternal home, are very cijramoir. v They generally originate mom 
the extremely harsh and domineering manner in which tlieir mothers- 
in-law conduct theiUvSelves towards them, looking on them as slaves 
purchased with money. Tliey embroil the husband and wife wdth 
false reports, lesj.flicy should live too lovingly, and lest tjic wifi*, by 
being too muclwaressed, siionld cease to be obedient. Yet this is but 
an imaginary danger, as the husband looks on his w do merely as his 
servant, and never as his companion. He thinks her entitled to no 
attentions, and never pap lier any, ^even in familiar intercourse. . 

The women, on the otlier hand, afe so accustomed to the austere 
manners of their husbands, that tliev w'ould ^disapprove ta fiontrary 
.beliavkjiu', anVl despise their husbancis if thev treated thernywith easy 
lamiliaritv. f have seen a w ife in a rage witn her husband for talking 
with her in an (my strain, His behaviour i^overs me w ith shame, ^ 
quoth she, and \ clare no longer sh^ my face. Such conduct 
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amongst us was never seen till now. Is he bourne a *Fe|;}ngi, 
and does he suppose mo to be a woman of that caste 

But, d&graded as the Hindfi women are in private life, it must be 
allowed that they receive the highest respect in public. Hiev certainly 
do not pay them those flat and frivolous compliments which are used 
amongst us, and which are the disgrace of both sexes ^ but, on the 
other Tiand, they have no insults to dfeSd A woman may whereso- 
ever she pleases ; she may walk in tfScl most public •j)!aees (must I 
except those where the Euroj)ean.‘> abound ?) and have nothing to fear 
from libertines, mimerou.^*as they •are in the country^A man who 
should stop to gaze on a woman in the street, or elsewhere, would be 
universally hooted as an insolent and a most low-bred fellow. 

. We liave said enough on the subject of women, in a country* 
where they arc considci'iid as scarcely forming a part of the human 
sj^ies. But wo shaH add something eoneeniijig tlieir dress and their 
manners. ^ • 

Tlie dress c^)nHists of a simple piece of tissu^ised only by women. 
Tt is about nine or^tcii yards in length, and sometimes more, and ils 
breadtli is ubov<‘ n yard. It may bo seen,*in every variety of (jiiality 
a^d prieg, and of all colours. They arc bordered at tlie endsHvith a 
colo,ur*<liffereiit from tliat (^f the ruin'* Eaoli t?xtr('mi^v is wrapped 
round Hie body two or three times, forming a sort of tight jiettieoat, 
falling in front as low as the leet ; but not so far belwiKl, because the 
end of the web, passing bctw(‘en the thighs, is tuckcxl up to the waist, 
and leaves the legs uncovered behiml, as high sometimes as the ham. 
But this fashion of dress is limited to the Brahniaiiaris. «The \mnen 
of other castes fasten the \W'I) in a different manner, sons to form a 
completer and more modest covering than the former. Anotlier part 
of the cloth passes over the head, shoulders, and breast, in the districts 
where those parts are habitually eovfnxl. • 

The .drcis of the women, therefore, is of au entire piece as well as 
tliat of the men ; wul, foi; that reason, it is extremely convenient for 
bathing; a prmdiee whieli the fiiles of purity require from the females 
of the trilx' as much as from the males ; and thev are no loss adcfietril 
to it. . • 

In some [)arts, they wai^a sort of jacket, wliich does not reach so 
liigh as the shoulders ; but this is a foreigi^ custom bv^nroweil from the 
Maliommedans. 

• 

I have soon Brahman women, on •the coast of Malabar, who, 
togctjior with the women of the other castes of that country, ahvays 
appeared with their bodies ha^f naked : I mean quite uncoveretj 
to the girdle. This njp^ars to have been Hie ancient niwle of di’ess- 


. ♦ i« a term of reproach by which they deaignate Europeans. It is derivea 

from the word fVawA rjuul wa.-^ introduced iuto India by the Mwhaimnadans. 
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ing'ciOl over the jH'niiisiiia, und is still retaino<l in tho nu>ut» uinous 
|m-tvS, where many othtn* oivstoiuj^ are j)a^J 5 one<i in pri.stine vigour, 

Tlie Hindu women |)aint on tho arms of tlioir youM da^^hters 
various tjgures, chiefly of flowea% It is done by Ifricking 

the skin will) a neeiUe, and inserting Into the punetores ftejnic^of 
certain plants. Uiese marks are never effaced, and contmn^ bnpe^ 
rishablo qn tho skin during Whore the complexion is n^ very 
dark, they alst> decorate thi fiuM), hy this art, in various plac^, 
particularly the chin and the oh«M.4s. Tlies^j spots resemol# tho 
patches somenmes put on hy tlie KurojVin ladies to set ofl^ tlioir 
l>eautv. But. xvhen tho skin is vory \lai*k, they are <?onsidered as 
useless. 

Besides th*' ye!i«jw lintuuiv ma<le with saffron water, already 
mentioned, wliieli is usinl ehhdiy hy the Brihman women, to stain 
the thee and »uher uncovered pans of tho body, •they paint with hh^'k 
tlh' border of the r ve-hvshojr, panicidiirly when they are young. It 
relieves the white ot A’he eves, and a<lds to their lustre. 

As to their hair, to give it a sleek and glossy api)carance, tlidy 
frequently rub it over \<ith oil ; and, separating it into two equal 
chisitSl^, from the forehead to the erown, one on the right, and the 
other on tho Jeft, they unite them togetho*' behind, and, rolling them 
up ill a j>articular way, form a copious bunch which is fixetl over tho 
left ear. * 

Tlie Hindu w'onicn, in general, have beautifully black hair, and 
nov^»' of anv other ('olour. But it is w holly different from Uiat of tho 
negroes, hcing a> tine and as smooth as our own. They oniament it 
with sw(‘et scented flowers, and fiequciitly with trinkets of gold. 
For, silver cnibellishments are not permitted to he worn on any 
part of the body, *cxcei^ a single buekle on the braid behind, w hich 
seiwes to tuck up the liair, ^ 

The ornaments'^ of silver are appropriated to the aims, but more 
• commonly to the legs and feet. Those on the legs are truly fetters, 
weigliing sometimes two or three pounds. 

Each toe lias it-s particular ring, so broad almvc a.s to conceal the 
. whole toe. , • / 4 

Tlie trink^s for the ^arms ate of various kinds. The bracelet# 
are sometimes Tormeil giohular and hollow, and iuore than an inch 
in diameter : hile otla-rs hivi; them flat, and perhaps two inohe# in 
breadth. Some wear them nmnd tlu; wrist, and others above Ae 
ellx>w. They arc either gjdfl or siher, and of various shape, accord* 
ing teethe feshioii of the wmntry and the caste. , The poor have them 
<d‘ brass; aqr! womc arc smi with more than •half tho armcx)veieil 
-wfor witli a nbmhcr of large rings of glass. ^ { 

Hound their blocks aw hung several chains (if gold or Silver, aiid 
strings of larg#boads of gold, ()earl, coral, or glass, according to. the 
V ..ability of tlie^wenrof. Some have colhu‘s of gold, an inch brorfd, set 
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^vitll rubies, lopazes, enierakifi an<l other prccipus stones. With such 
ornainente all of them are btxleckeil ; each, according to her fan<y 
or means. - 

* ^erc are a great number of other decorations, the n^es of 
which It would require long study to acquire. IDiey dllilhr ihshdpd 
in the vmous districts. I know eighteen or twenty species of oma* 
mentt^for die ears alone. • 

But, as if all these toys were* lot sufficient, ‘the women, in 
districts at least, Vear another of a particular form on the 
right side of tlie no.se, ^ere it ds susix'iided tliroqgh a little hole 
purposely bored at the ektromity of the nostril. It liangs sometimes 
as low as the under lip. Tin's Ijist cmholli.slimcnt, the form of which 
is also varied in the diftbrent castes, is scarcely met with in the^ 
Tamil country, bul is, universally seen in t?anai’ii and the Telugu 
countries. • . 

It raises our wonder to sec a woman w^o i.s invested with all 
this finery, bcaruig a pail of water on Tier head, grinding rice, and 
^lerforming the dtlier household lalmuns. The wives of the Briilimans 
themselves never scSoipIc to discharge those ^lomestit; diitic.'*. 

It would, however, be too imieh to suppose that every' v<Tiniai) 
was possessed of all the fin^ things wejiavc eiiuinei'ated. their wealth 
of this* kind depending on the riches of tlicir parents and husbands. 
But it is always a stipulation, in a coiitr.aet of inarriago, iiow much 
of this precious connnodity is to be contributed Iiy the fatlier-iii-hw, 
and how mueh the bride is to carry with her fi’oin liomo. The 
jewels, thus obtained, become their inalienable j)r()perty ;«whielf‘they 
net'er fail, when they becoir|e wddows, to vindicate a.s their own. 

The children of either sex are likewise ornamented with various 
trinkets of the same form, though smaller than tlu).se of grown 
persons. They have also some that* ai’o i)ccu1iar. As all children in 
India go perfectly naked till they tire six o^; seven years old, the 
parents of course^ adapt ^ the ornaments to the natural parts of the 
body. Thus, the girls have a pfete of metal suspended so as to con- 
ceal, in some measure, their nakedness. The boys, on tlic fltliA 
hand, have little bolls hung round them, or some similar device of 
silver or gold, attached to the little belt with which they an' girt. 
Amongst tlio rest, a particular trinket appears hi ti’ont, bearing a 
resemblance to the sexual part of the had. 



CIJAP. XIX. 

THE STATE OF WfKOWUOOl). • SECOND MARBIAOES NOT PKRJirftEl) 

fd WOMEN. 

The happiest lot titat can MhI a woman of India, and p^cidarly 
one of the Br^nan caste, is to die ni the mArried state, ihetr boolcs 
pronounw that such an exit is the reward of good deeds done in a 
prcmling existence. 

AVhen the Imsband dies first, just hcf!)re Jiis 'parting breath, the 
wife flies to her toilet ; and fur the kst time in her life, adorns hei’scif 
with all her iewels ami her tiuest attire. She is no sooner dr«\s.st»d tlilin 
she returns, with mar, Its of tie profounde.sl grief on her countenance, 
;u)d throws herself Vn tlu; lK)dy of her dead husliand, which .sho 
einbrai'es with loud >hrieks. Slie continues to clasp him fast in her 
anng,, until the relations, wlio are generally quiet spectators of what is 
going oh, thinking site has acquitted bei'self sufticicntly of this first 
demonstraliuUiof grief, attemph to take h(;r away from the body. She 
will not yield, however, to any thing but fi)ree, and aj)| tears m make 
violent efforts to disengage Iiorself from their restraint so as to 
precipitate herself again uiton the corpse. But, finding herself ovor- 
jH)weyed, .she must be contented with rolling upon the ground, as if 
she were bereft of reason, striking her Iwsom violently, tearing off her 
hair in handfuls, and giving several other proofs of the sincerity of her 
sorrow. She is coin|K*lle(i to act in this manner, were it only in 
dissimulation,, and to save ajtirearanecs ; as it is all in conformity with 
custom, ami ap^)ertain.s to the ceremony of mourning. 

After exhibiting tlicse first evidences of despair, she .gets up; and 
• assuming a more eonqioscd appearance, ajvn'oaclies the body of her 
Ijitsl^nd. Addressing it, in a style rkthcr beyond the limits of real 
affection she demands — “ Why hast thou forsaken me ? What evil 
“ have I done that thou ba.st left me at this untimely age ? Had I not 
‘‘ always for thee the fondness of a faithful wife ? Wits I not attentive 
“ to household ^flairs? 3^y pretty children, whom I Irave brought 
“ thee I what will Irecome of them, and who will o -otfect them, now 
” thou art de^d ? Did I n(J^ neatly serve up thy rice ? Did not I 
“ devote myself to provide thee good eating? What did .1 leave 
“undone? and who hence fonvawl will take care of me?" •Such 
pathetic appeals as these sjie utters in a'^sad and lamentable tone ; and, 
at each dcma^id she pamses, to allow scope to her grief, which then 
-4)reaks ftrrfh in violent screams, and with torrents of ^phemies 
against Uie godsjjvho have deprived her of her protector. l4o women 
who are attending wait till she has finished her lamentations, which 
they rc-ceho nearTvdn the same dismal tone. 
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Sho eonliiiucB to apostropliizc her husband in tliis manner, tilLher 
wiaried lunos can no longer afford her the means of making her 
alHictions audible, or till her exhausted eloquence has spent all its 
stores. It is tliea time for her to withdraw, that she may enjoy some 
rt'poHe, and meditate upon some now harangues to be adclreijsra to the 
dead body w hen they are preparing for its obsequies. 

Ilia more vehement the expression of the widow’s grief on such 
occasions, and tlie louder her exclam^itil^ns, so much |}ie nibre is she 
esteemed for lier intelligence and sentiment. The young women who 
are present listen to every word shg 8 peak|. and diligemy. observe all 
her gestures ; and, when fliey^e stimck with any thing that appears 
new or interesting in either, tliey diligently treasure it up in tlieir 
memory, to be used at some fiiture time when, in their turn, they are 
brought into the safne predicament. • 

^ It would be highly discroflitahle to a woman, under such circum- 
stances, to forhem* these expressions of violent son’ow. I was once 
ai)pealed to by some relations of a young^ wido\\i, w’hose stupidity was 
so gross, they s^fld, tliat at her husbamrs death <hc had not a word to 
say ; but only wo]) 1 « ^ 

These ceremonies, wailings, and lamentations have been coixihuied 
from l>igh antiquity. ^ ^ • 

It^'s well known that tlie Romans liired monrnei*s to attend their 
funerals, who were paifl well, in ])roi)ortion to the apjxirent vehemence 
of their sorrow. • 

In like niaiiner, it is tlie custom in India to engage wom^ for 
pay, to assist on such occasions, to add to the solemnity ofTlie mourn- 
ing by their tears jvkI lamehtations. Tliese \vee])ing hirelings when 
sent for, instantly assemble about the deceased, with hair dishevelled 
and half tlieir bodies hare, and comnjence by ^tting up tlie loud shout 
of lamentation ii^ unison ; then weep in gentler cadence, and beat time 
to the measui'c by thimiping their bosoms with both hands. Some- 
times, in mild apostrophe, they reproach the dead for his cnielty in 
departing; and sometimes joiff in high eiilogium on the virtues^nd 
good qualities wliich he exliibited in liis life. Each, in her turif, 
pours out lier measure of reproof and commendation. Their assumed 

B ief disappears .as soon a.s *1110 body is carried to its obsequies, 
ley receive tlieir wages, and mouhi no lopger. * 

The widows, who, in tlie learned tongue, ai*c called Vid^hatd^ 
which bears a gi’oat rosemblanco to the Ifatin Vidita^ are less regard- 
ed tlian any other women, especially if they arc without childi*cn ; in 
lyhicK case they arc spurned hy^ all*the world. They are tlien called 
a term of derision mid oven of abuse^as it signifies shavedthead ; 
which was, indeed, tHoir allotment by tlio old law, thqugh it be not 
enforced n.t present, any more than that which prohibts them tTic 
ase of betel. 

Tlit'V cannot now wear any ornaments, cxcepung one of a plain 
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sortj which is fastciiwl i'ouikI tJw ncc*k. ('t)loun\l <-l»iiUiing i inter- 
dicted. In most parts tliey are tillowinl white only. Nciti i.'r an 
they j)emvitto<l to stain tlieir faces witlt saffron water ; nor >‘vi!n to 
imprint on their foreheads any »)f tlie sytnbols formerly iloscrilHKl. 
Hiey are (f).xehideil from all ceremonies of joy ; such as tliat of mar- 
riage, where their apjtearanoo would bo considered an evil omen. 

A woman is oonstitatedne»dotr, some days after die d4uh of 
her husband, bv a particul^ ceremony. The relations atul near 
eonnecdons of her own sex, being assembled in the house of 
deceased, aftgj partaking a repast which has been prepared for 
them, encircle tne widow who is the, objwt of their meetiiw, (md 
exhort her to be reconciled to her nnfortimate destiny. Having 
joined with her for some time in weeping over it, tlicy make her sit 
down ; and her nearest temalo relation, after arf exonlium of some 
frivolous ceremonies, cuts the thread hv whiefi the 7o/i/» is suspend- 
ed, that little golden ornament which all wives in India wear at Uibir 
necks as the s\Tnbol,of theiy marriage. Then the barber is callal, 
Avho shaves her hoa<ki By these two ceremonies slie instantly sinks 
into the despised class of widows ; of which, layng conscious, she 
fails jiot to make the air fesoiind with lier cries while |h«*y are going 
on, and witli bitter curses of her unliaj)])V lot. , . 

We have formerly had ocCusion to roriiark that, however young or 
beautiful the widow may. lie, a new union is altogether imposMhle, by 
reason of the invincible customs of the couutn', which forbid it. 

It has also been remarked that, as the j)rogress of libertinism, 
in otir hertispherc, has couiiteraidtxl the projamsity to wedlock, and 
made Eurojie the region of single women ^ so India, from its peculiar 
liabits, has become that of widows. Tlie caste .»f the Brahmans is 
in this resect pre-emment. Tlie disorders engendered by the pro- 
hibition of sl»cond nut^iiils are- rt'al, hut not so frequently fldt as 
might be supjwsed which must in a great measure he attributed to 
the gravity of the widows, and the naturally chaste teTn|)crament of 
'•;ifoe Hindu women, which is certainly |’ar W yond vihat is conceded to 
tfien by some ill informed writers. 

We may enumerate also, among the causes of their reserved 
behaviour, the constant vigilance and jttentioii which tfce parents of 
the young women and widows .exert to prevent them from ever 
being alone ; aif weD as the sy.stem of tlie country, which admits of 
no fomiiiar intercourse between males and females, but punishes ’ 
severely the slightest offences against deeonim, on the .icdsnowledgcd 
ground that they quickly degenerate into greater abuses. 



CHAR XX. 

nviM^ A>;r> peecei^ts for the coShuct op marbibi) woum. 

1 better exhibit the manner of thinking adopted by the 

HinAfts eoncorning the conduct to^ be expected from wives, than by 
il)pying what is prescribed on^ that* subject in the PaSm pura^f one 
of* the books of highest autliority which they possess. 

TIic author introduces, as the speaker, one of the celebrated seven 
jM^nitents, who was ‘ordained to prescribe tlie rules which we are about * 
to (uldiicc, and wliich .were compiled lor the puqmse of attaching every 
w^inan to her liusl>and and to the ilnties of her condition. 

I pretend not to apju’ovc the wliole.^ Some*of them appear tome 
jil)sur<l, or at loSst useless, and some otliers ii^urioiis to the welfare 
of society ; and the greatest inimher secyi intended to reduce the 
women to a state of tlic most abject slavery. But one d*^^ not 
wOndor tt) find here some mixture of the follies of Hindu superstition, 
which never wanting in* all cu'^es whether grave or iBiimportant. 

I should have been ])Icascd to find a little move of order and 
connection in the institutes of our author. Tliis portion of his work, 
although one of the most interesting, is not the best composed. But 
1 shall i^ive it as it is : an authentic model of Hindu dictioB. 

Hear me attentively,! great king of Lijjj)a! I will cxpouim ^ 

‘‘ thee how a virtuous and atlectionate woman ought to condi]^ 

‘‘ herself towards her husband. So said tlie great peniteiif 
Vasislit^a. ‘ * 

A woman has no other god oi? earth than* her husband. Tlie 
most excellent <d* all the good works she can pcvlbrm is to 
gratify him with the ftnetest obedience. Tlii^s should b e her 
only devotion. 

• 

lT<a' husband may be cooked, agerl, infirm ; offensive in his 
‘‘ maniici’^. liCt him also be eholerie and dissipated, irregular, 

“ a dmnkard, a gambler, a debanclwe. Supp<^e him recklesa 
‘‘ of his domestic affairs, oven agitatedlike a demon. Let lii^ 
live in the world destitute of ljf)n()ur. Let him be deafi^ 
blind. His crimes and his infirmities may weigh hfan doym ; 

* but never shall his wjfo tegard Win but as her god. Site 
.shall serve him with all her mighty obey him in all 

• .s]\v BO dcfocls in his cliaracter, nor give him ^my causal 

“ disquiet. » W. 

In every stiigc of her Jjife, a woman is crotited to obey. At 

. ‘‘ first, slic yields obodii^ce to her fatlier and mother. When 
“ marnVd, ‘^hc submits to her husband, ?ind hor father anti 
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, “ mother-in-law. In old age, she must be rtileci by her children. 

During her life, she can never be under her own controul. 

Diligent she must always be in her domestic labours ; watchful 
“ over her temper ; never covetous of what belongs to another. 
She must avoid dispute. She must persist in her task, till 
her husband bids her desist. Her deportment and lie^ mind 
must 1)0 always seriyfe. 

She may see things she w ould be delighted to possess ; but let 
“her not seek to obtain them, \vithoiit the consent cf her 

“ huslSiuid. • • 

• 

“ If a stranger insinuates himself, and w^oos her wdth the most 
“ iinpetnoiis piisHion ; if he offers her tJie richest garments and 
“ jewels above rdl price : — by the gods ! she will spurn him 
“ from her presence. 

“ When a piissenger sluwvs a desire to look at lier, she must shun 
him with (Jowneaft looks, and walk on in utter disregard 
“of him, meditating only on her hiisl)and. Never wdll she 
“ look in the face of any other man. Tlvis acting, she will 
“ receive the a[)plause or tlie w^orld. 

“ If her husband laugh, slie <»ught to laugli. If ho weep, {»hc will 
“ w^ee*}) also. If he is disposed to ‘speak, she wdll join in con- 
“ versation. Tims is the goodness of her nature displayed. 

“ She never notices w hetlier any other man be young or w^ell 
made, nor liolds conversation wdth him. So let her act, and 
“ giie shall have the praise of a faithful w ife ! 

And equally high in reputation j^hall she suind, wdio, seeing 
“ before her the most lx?autiful of the gods, shall view* him with 
“ disdain, as un^worthy on>eing compared with her husband- 

“ Wliat woman would eat till her husband had first liad Ins fill ? 
“ If he abstains, she will surely fast also. If he is sad, will she 
“ not 1 m> sorrowful ; and, if he is gay, will she not leap for joy ? 

“ In the absence of her husband, her raiment must be mean. 

“ Holding in low' estimation her children, her grand-child ren 
“ and her jew els, in comparison’ with her husbgtnd ; when ho 
“ dies she* will biwn herbelf wdth him ; and she w ill l>o 
“ appl^ded by thh w hole wT>rH for Jier athichmifent. 

“ Her fSther-in-law, her mother-in-law and her husband, are all 
“ entitled to her affection ; and if she sees them squandering , 
away all the su]^.stance of the family, sho shall not complain 
of their acts, far less oppose them. 

“ The labours of the household she must* be always ready and 
diligent to discharge. 

“ Careftd^let her perform her daily ablutions, and the colouring* 
“ of her body with the saffron * Let her attire be elegant ; 
“ eye -lids be tinged with black on their e<lges, and her forehead 
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^Vcolourod with red. Her hair shall bo oombo^* and 

beauteously braided. Thus shall she resemble the AkchhaL 
Sweetly let her words distil from her mouth ; ajid more and 
more to [>lcasc her husband be her only" aim. 

‘‘ When ho ^ocs out for a siij)})ly of wood and loaves; lor the 

• purpose of prayer or bathing, or for wJiatevcr othej' (‘ause ; 
slie ought to \vateh the moi^p^nt of his rotiirn, bo ready to 
go Ixdbrcj him, to intr<M]ur*(* lirtn to an aywirtment, to find hini 
“ a seat, and to s(‘4'vo him with th<^ food that he relishes. 

She sluniM veininrt liyn oi* any thing that is \?anting at home, 
and wliateviT he supplit^s slu? must nuiuage with care. 

Prudent in sjioeeh, she must eon verse with the Gurus, rhe^ 
Sanniasi, witji strangers, servants, •and every one besi(h‘S, in 
‘‘ a way bo(^oyiiiig Ian-self ami agreeable to them. 

- Jn using the authority whieh her husbaml has eommilted to her 
at home, she will condnet herself with |>riidcneo and mildness. 

Whatever i|ioney she reeeives from him, she mu>t faithfully 
“ expend, Witli no reservation for •lierself or Iier friends, m^t 
even for eharitiiblo ])urposes unautliorisiMl by ]wr husband. 

She must meddle ift nothing riuit passes. Sla* must li.^ten to 
iw) tales, whether lively or sad. 

Never let her yield to anger, t)r bear malice against others. 

She will abstain fnnn whatever ibo«l lier liusband dislikes. 

She .shall not anoint hm* head or Iiei* body wiffi oil, when 
ho forbears to usc|it. 

“ When he goes abroad, if ho bids lier go with him, she shall 
follow. If be bids lier .stay, she shaU stir no whore during his 
absence?. There .shall be no bathing, nor rubbing with oil. 
SIi« shall not clean her teeth or pare hei^ nails, nor eat oftener 
than on^e a daw She shall not recline on a eoueh, nor wear 
her new attire, nor dta?lv her head. 

A woman, when the complaints of her sex occur, shall hide 
herself in a place dej^ichcd from the dwelling, as if she w’cre 
a rai'ia* women or as if shg had slain a BraUmun. During that 
time, she must see |[b^<>dy, not •ev en lier i^ildron, nor the 
light of the sun. Oiitnofoiirth day .she shall g<j forth to bathe. 
Twelve times sliall she pluiiji’c into tlie water, and then 
twenty-four times ; observing all the usages that pertain to 
ablution, and w1iieh^ye?e ordained before the KalimwaJ*^ 
(Hero the Penitent vasish^a des^fribes the whole oi those 
ceremonies with a minuteness and an indecent [Jainness w^^eli 
wt) must not imitate.) ** 

^ When a woman becomes pregnant, she must^^nform to all the 
rites that are usual on tlie occasion. ^8he must sliun the 
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• *• eomimiiy ut women oftlnbiou-s virtue, and of those wbwse 

“ chiluron luivo all died. She shall not ruminate on on^detisant 
“ thoughts ; nor look at firightful objects. She shall av<^ tales 
of distress, and abstain mm foM dilHcult to diaesi By 
“ adhering to th^ roles, she shall bring forth beanteous 
“ children : but abortion will follow ‘if she disobeys. 

“ A woman, when her hitsband is from home, should Aidly 
“ cbnforaii to his parting counsels. She must forsake all vain 
“ decoration, and must oven refrain from rites which woulld at 
“ other times bo mratoful to the eods'l 

' If a man keep two wivt\s the one ^hall in no wise intermeddle 
with tlie other^ nor speak good or evil respecting her 
companion. Slio must not allude to the bpauty or deformity 
“ of her children* hut tlioy ought both to live together in good 
*• accord, without ii flisobliging expression passing between 
them. 

When in the pfeseneo^of her hu.4)antl, a womap most not look 
‘‘ on one side and the other. »She must keep her eyes on her 
master to be ready to receive Ins commands. When bespeaks 
^ she must be quiet, and listen to nothing besides. When he 
calls her, sh<^* must leave every thing else, and attend upon 
him alone. ^ 

When her husband sing?^, she must be in ecsti-sy. If he dances. 

she views him with delight. If lu' speaks of science, she is 
‘‘ filled with admiration. When in his presence, she must be 
always gay. Tlicrc must be no gloom or discontent 

8ho ought above all things to shunhlomestic quarrels, whether 
“ on account of her relations, or of any other woman that her 
“ hu^i^ipd may account of any unpleasant words 

that foay arise. To leaye lier house for reasons such as these, 
would ex post, her to public derision, juid give occasion for 
matiy evils. ^ 

* Her husband may somctime.s be in a pasvsion ; he may threaten 
‘‘ her ; he may use imperious language ; nay, he may uiyust- 
ly beat her. But, under no cij’cumstances, shajl site maJee 
any retuiTi but meek an^ soothing words. hold of 

his haj^s, she should entreat Ife forgiveness. Tfere shall be 
no exclamations ; no thoiighb^f deserting her home. 

But, to retort upon lier husband ; to say to him, you have in- 
suited me with rude Jangu(ige ; you have beaten me ; I.shall 
speak to you no rfiore ; I will bok upon you as a fether ; and 
you may treat md as an elder sister; I ^will meddle no mmre 
with*yoar affairs, and do you let mine alone I I will *have 
nothing more to do with you : such taunting discourse must 
never from her lij/s. 

“ If her relatioiVi shall invite her to any festival, on occasion of a 
‘‘ weddifijg, the ceremony of the Cord, or the like ; she shall 
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not go without leave from her husband, or unaccompanied 
by some elderly woman. She will be alwent m short a time 
as possible ; and, on her return, she shall faithfully recount 
to her husband eveiy thing she^has seen, and cheerfully 
' return to her domestic labours. • 

^ gWhen her husband is from lioipc, she must sleep with one of 
her relations, but never alone* t She, must often enquire after 
his health. She must urge nnn to make a speedy return ; 

• ** and she will inter^cede for him with the gods. 

Let all her words, •lier ^actions and her deportJfient give open 
assurance that she views her husband as her god. Then 
shall she be honoured of all men, and be praised as a discreet 
and virtuous wife. * 

If her. husband^ (lie^ first, and slic resolves to die with him ; — 
glorious and hn[){)y shall slic be in that world into which he 
has passed. S • 

But, wliether she die tlie first, or survive her husband : a virtu- 
ous womai will surely enter inty tin* enjoyment of every 
blessing in the world to conu*. 

A Voman has no t.g.ie enjoyment hut through her liusband. 

y From Iiim slu* derives (‘liildren ; he provides lier with fine 
apparel, decorates h(‘r with jowtds, sii[)plies her with flovvers; 
with sandal, saftron and every thing her heart can desin^ 

It is, moreov<*r, by means of’ his wife, tliat a man enjoj^ all 
earthly happiness. This is the perj)etual counsel of all our 
books of wisdom, | It is by the aid of the wife that he per- 
forms his good works, that he ai^quires riches and honour ; 
and under her auspices all his measures are prpsperoas. A 
man without a wife is an iidperfeet being." 

These dogmas may appear to bear too hca\^iy upon the females ; 
vet are they kept nip in tiill vigour to this day in many particulars. 
Nay, in some tribes, they are sAlf more severe. 1 might give an 
ample of this from some districts under the Wn^tlniava Bnilimans, 
where the wife is not permitted to spe«ak to her inotht'r-in-law% When 
any task is prescribed to her, sKe shews lier acquit\st!enee only by signs. 
But it sometimes happens that, thdugh deyrivod cU’tbe privilege of* 
words, they can make their gestures so expressiw amJ significant as 
to put the old woman in a rage. •* * 

It is said that tlio same practice of imposing silence on the young 
womeil, in presence of a mother-in-law or if step dame, is established 
In Armenia : a contrivance well adapted foi* securing domestic tran- 
ijuilliiy ; dearly purchased, however, by degradiug tlie#inost useful 
and interesting portion of the fair sex into the condition of slaves. 
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OF TUK ( ISl'OM OF WOMEN ^UiOWlNli TllEMSElA'Eii TO BE BUBITED 
' jWmi THE CoA’SES of rUF.lK IIUMSANDS.- 


The ancient and barbarous custom wlilc^li imjioses it as a duty on 
women to dJc^voIuutarilv on tb(/'fnn end f ile of their luisbaiids, al- 
thoufrji still in forc(\ is by no mean^ so J^cncral mid froquent as it was 
in iormer times, ft is also more rare in tiu? peninsula than in the 
north<u*u parts of India : where it is by no means ^uicoinmon, even in 
tlio pr<‘sent times, to sec xMnnon olTerin^ thoiuselvos up as the willinjr 
victims of this horrid siqu'rstition, ami devotiivg theinsolvcs, out, of 
pride or vanity, Xo tliis cruel doatli. It is . confined to the countries 
under the goxcrnmeiti of tli(f idolatrous princes; for the Muhamma^n 
rulers do not [>ennit*tlio barbarous practi(*e in the provinces subject 
to them ; and Jam j)o!siiiv(ed the l^uropcans will Siot endure it where 
thoir flower (*xtend<. '' 

,ls this nwthl i/tr* wa> rhiyfh an a/‘]>^ndai(C to regal ami ifrincoly 
state, it has f>e<'rr considered as honouralde in itself and a> rylleeting 
udduional lusti^'^'on thiM^^ste and family to which the magnanimous 
victim belonged. ^ In very old time> il wa^ euusidered an affront to 
tlic memon* of the decoiis<.*d, and as an evident nuirk of the want of 
that^irdenk.dovijtion which a woman owes to her husband, when she 
shewed any reluctanee to accompany his l^otlv to the pile. 

A few years ago, I myself was xvitness to the influence wdiieh 
these talse notions retain even in modern times. It was in the case of 
the wife of tlie son of a PolygaV, or Prince, of Kangendy, in the 
Carnatic ; upon wLopi iicitluu' ^entn attexs nor tlirtNits J^or reproaches 
>vere spare<l, in order to induce h.er to allow lierself.to biimed alive 
with the body of her deceased husbrftii ; and, more es|)eeially, as she 

of a farnilv cehdiratod for sevtjral generations, for heroic resolution 
in tliat splendid devotion. Tlie, funeral was long delay cm 1, in hopes 
that the woman would at length. lesolve to prefer so glorious and ho- 
nourable a death to a remnant of life, to be dragged cut in contempt 
and infamy. iBiit tlireatshnd entreaties, long coiUinm I as tliey were, 
had no influcitce ujion her. ^She stubbornly resisted all the attacks of 
her relatives ; and her husband was obliged to go unaccompanied to 
the other world. , e 

The wretched ccjiidition of widowjf', on one hand, and vanity ] on 
the other, ■iii»j)iring the hope of renown, are tlie*principal indueenients 


a It need hardly be mcntioTiwl that Wati i« not ^vcrmittei} by the British anthorliieai 
Tir»r can it be nc<;aisa«|i to y|»cak of what Untl W. Bcntinck effected in contioetiun with 
.Hubjeot, • ^ 

ff The rite ia CAllcd^Sati, whieh means h </W, hnnondtle woman 
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Avitli those who enibraeo tlie dreadliil proposal. Aijfl, ecrtaiiily^*thev 
are eanonized after death ; vows are f)aid to ilieni, and recourse is had 
to them in diseases and other easualties of lilfc, in the faith that a 
miraculous deliverance will be effected by their intercession. iUler 
the fir^ has consumed her body, they collect the remnants aftho hones 
which have resisted the fire ; and erect ov( 3 r the spot little pyramids 
or nKJnuinents, to transmit to posterity the memory of so ilhtstrions a 
victim of conjugal attachment. Tin’s •(J^stinction is t^e mc/i’e striking 
that a grave-stone is a thing almost unheard of in India. The cero- 
jiioily being over, the woman who^has submitted to this glorious death 
is considered in the light of ^ Deity. Crowds of vStaries daily fre- 
quent her shrine, imploriiiii; lu^r nroteotion, and prayine; for deliverance 
from their evils. 

To these mdueem^mts, wliieli are sufficictit in tliomsclves to make * 
a powerliil •imjnvssioji on an enthusiastic and fanatical mind, let us 
acid tlie solicitations of relatives ; who if they observe the slightest 
tendency in the widow to devote hersolf,! never Tail to proin])t and on- 
yourago her to «;ome to a faial dotermination. And to accelerate this 
object, they sometinu's ply her with drugs, which (*oufusc the intellect, 
and make her easily sul^l^it to any thing that is rcipiired of \un\ 
Her reli^ionsare pleased with tluMM^siilt, well knowing that so splendid 
a death will n^lound to th<^ evorfastinff honour bf their iamily. 

Some authors who have mentioned this inhumap practice, li^ve 
taken upon themselves to pronounce that it was introduced f?*oni a 
dread on the part of the husbands, that their discontented wives might 
seek occasion soen^tly to j)ro(mre their dealli. But I c^j{i ass«!H3 my 
readers that, after the persual of the writings of native authors, and 
the long intei'coursf? I have^liad with many very enlightened indivi- 
duals ill the country, 1 can find no ground whatever to justity such an 
insinuation. Indeed, it must apjiear evident^ from tliematiu’e of the 
tiling, that a (hing husband can ent(iJ'taiii no jealousy of his wife sur- 
viving hihi, fnasniiicli as she is doonunl, after hts (leinise, to perpetual 
widowhood. The most dfseon^^qted of wives would have more to gain 
by submitting to tlu‘ st:v«*rost husband than she could expect by bec44nir 
ing a wfidow, at tlie expense of siu^b a crime, which (‘oiild lead to no 
hope of im[)roving her situation by a new engagement. 

Nor, on the otla'r band, (‘an astaibo tliese voluntary deaths to 
(‘oiyugal affe(‘tion, although it forms the lAost ostonsil^e jiretoxt, and 
although the lamentations and demonstrations of despairpnanifested by 
the women, at the death of their hushamfs, might lead one to supjiose 
that miglit really he the motive of sucli a sacrifice. But all their 
external expressions of grief i^ay T)o safolv* ranked under the h^ad of 
grimace, of which the Hiiidfts under all eii^!nmstan(*es of life, are the 
most •absolute masters*. During the long period of mv #»bscrvatiotvof 
them and* their habits, I am not sure that I havi' ever seen two Hindu 
•marriages that elosi^ly united the hearts by a tn*** and inviolable 
attachment. * 
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The womm no l<mg^ ocmtinne tile praetiee of bttnnitn|^ 

diemsehres alive with the bodies of &eir hnsbandu. ^is eni^m ie 
relinquished to other as well as many others which xequire tlie 

endpance of bodily That which we are speakiim of is now 

alnfest coxdined to the tribe of B^as. But though tne BriJtoans have 
found pretences for absohHing tlieir women from this dreadful jKjnalty, 
they still continue to preside e^eclusively at such fragical proeecBings, 
ana to direct thfi performance? ♦ 

Wlien a woman of any other caste than their own, declares, gravoly 
and deliberately- that she is desirous of befyg consumed alive by the 
side of the dead body of her husbaiuU the matter is conclusive. She 
cannot aften^'ards draw back. Her revoeation would be disrcgardc<l ; 
and if she refitsed to go to the pile with good will, sjic would be carried 
thither by force. 

It is a prevailing superstition through all India that If a woma^i, 
after taking tliat resqlution voluntarily, shall refuse to fidfil it, tluj 
whole coimtry in which shcdives shall be visited with some dreadful 
calamity. To inspire her, therefore, with adequate courage, the Briih*' 
mans, and all her kindred yisit her in turni^coiuplimeiiting her on her 
heroism, and the immortal glory which she w ill derive from a mode 
of dying which must exalt her indignity to the gods. They excite her 
fanaticism by'every means whrdi crtlbl supei'stition can sugg(;^t, and 
keqp up die phrenzy of lier imagination, until the hour ai rives when 
she is to be to the funeral pile. 

Tlien is slie Ijcdccked w itJi all her jew els, and dressed in her finest 
appafcl. Her brow is adorned with the sac red symbol of lier caste. 
Her body is tinged w ith the yellow' infusion of sandal a?id saffron. 
Every thing is prepared. Her spirits are roused and kept up to the 
high^t pitra of exaltation that fanaticism and superstition can impart 
The processioA Jiegins, aiid she isd(^ to the pile on wdiicli she is soon 
to expire. 

Before describing the rest of the cerehi4»ny, I* ought to observe 
that, in cases wrhere a liusband has several wives, whicli often happens 
iflTUe caste of Rajas, they dispute w ith each other for the honour of 
accompanying their common husband to the pile, and to be burnt with 
him. The Br&hmans w'ho preside at the ceremony detemrine which of 
them shall have the preference. An instance of tliis kind I will here 
extract from Ac BMrataj a w ork of great author ty among the 
Hindfts. 

« 

“ the King, retired with his two wives, into tlie forest, 

to piunrae a coarse of penitence. ‘He had also entered into a solemn 
vow^ under the curse of instant death^ that he should hold no com* 
“ meroe with^eithcr of them. Tlio youngest was extremely beautifol, 

- “ and her charms were so powerful as to overcome tlie terrors of per- 
‘‘ dition. For a Jong time she resisted his solicitations, andireasoned . 
“ with him pn the danger of yielding to them ; for she was unwilling. 
“ to incur the imputation ol‘ bi’ing the cause of his death. Bid all 
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was in vain, her refosal only serving to increai^ v^ofence of his 
passion* He was at length driven to the gratiheatidn of it; and 
immediately the curse fell upon him with full Affect. ^ 

Being now dead, a question arose, which of the twd 
ought to follow him to the funeral pile ; and a sharp alterdhtioiilHK 
place between them for the preference. An as^emoly oj^Brfthmans 
was nekl to decide the dispute ; when^he elder of the two^ wives in- 
sisted, that her rank, as his original consort, gave her a precedence 
“ al)pve any posterior one ; and farther observed that her competitor 
had i^veral young childf^n, whose education absolutjjy required the 
prolongation of her life. • 

The second wife then addressed the assembly admitting the su- 
perior rank of her opj)onent, but insisting that, as she was the im- « 
mediate instrument of ilieir Inisband’s death, and the fatal cause 
which brought down tlie malediction upon him, that she alone ought 
to endure its consequences. ^ And, as to the bringing up of the 
“ children,’ quoth she, turning tenderly A)\vardff her rival, ‘ are they 
‘^not yours as well as mine? Besides, what s6rt of education could 
they expect from ^ young inexperienced girl like me ? Believe me 
it will letter suit with your gravity and yeai*s.’ ” ^ 

lirthe Bharata, tlie deljate is carried on to much grater length ; 
but it wiill be sufficient to relate that, notwithstanding the eloquence 
of the younger lady, the court gave the preference to* the other, and 
‘‘ admitted her,” says the anthor, to the distinguished honour of being 
consumed alive with the body of her husband.” 

In some other castes of Hindus, where the custom orburial pre- 
vails, instances liave^occurrej} of women being interred alive with Aeir 
^dead husbands. The ceremonies are nearly the same in either case ; 
and in the following detail of them I Jiave it my powey to present a 
more exact and faithful picture than I have yet seen from any other 
hand. • * • • 

The first instahee thab fell uijdcr my observation was jn the year 
1794, in a village of Tanjore, called Pudupetta. A man of 
note there, of tlie tribe of Komati or Mercliaids^ having died, his wife^ 
then about thirty years of ago, resolved to accompany him to the pile, 
to bo consumed together. The news having quickly spread around, a 
large concourse of people collected*from ay quartei’s to witness this 
extraordinary spectacle. When she who had occupied\lie most con- 
spicuous part had got ready, and w^as declied out in the Aanner before 
described, bearers arrived to bring away the corpse and the living 
victinf. The body of the deceased was placed upon a sort of triumph^ 
sar, highly ornamented with co%% stuffs, g^^rlands of flowers, arid the 
like. •Ihere he was seated, like a living man, elegantly; set out with 
all his jewels, and clothed in rich attire. * 

• He (k^so taking precedence, the wife immediately followed, 
borne on a nch palanquin. She was covered over yWth ornaments, 
in the liighest style of tidian taste and magnificenr^e. As the proces- 
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moved, tije simrounding multitude stretched out tlieir hands 
towards her in token of their ^miration. Tliey beheld her as already 
translated into tlie yf)ai’adise of Vishnu, and seemed to envy lier 
^|toy lot. ^ 

Tlieir progress lieing very slow, the spectators, particularly the 
women, v^^gnt up to her in succession, to wish her joy, (uid apparently 
desiring to receive her blcssiifg, or at least that she would pronounce 
over tliein some pleasing woixy and predict their fiitui’o fortunes. 
tried to satisfy them all ; telling one that she would long eontii)ue to 
enjoy her temporal felicity, and amithor that slie would be the mother 
of many beautiful children. She assured one that she was destined 
to live many years in luippiness with a husband that would doat 
upon her. The next was intbrmed that she would soon arrive at 
great honour in the w(,rld. These and equally gracious expressions 
siie lavishetl upon all that upi)roached her, and ^all departed with com- 
plete assurance of enjoying the blessings which she promisctl them. 
She likewise distributed a^iongst them some leaves of betel, which 
were eagerly accepted, as relics, or something of blessed influence. 

Diming the whole procession, which was ver> long, she preser\'C(l 
a steady as{>ect. Her (iountenanee was serene and even cheerful, until 
they came to file fataj pile, on which she was soon to yield up )ier life; 
She then turned her eyes to the spot wiiero she was to undergo the 
flames, and she became suddenly pensive. She no longer attended to 
what was [lassing [mound her. Her looks were wildly fixed ujion the 
pile. Her features Wi*re altered ; lier flex* gn^v pale ; she trembleil 
w itlvifear, ^nd seemed ready to taint away. 


The Brahmans, who directed the eenunony, and her relations, 
perceiving the sudden ettWrt which tlie hear approach of hem fate h^cl 
occasioned, ran to her assistance, and endeavour^ to restore her spirits.' 
But her sen^s were beXv ildered f she semned unconscious of what was 
said to her, and rcpli^l not a word to any one. 

Tliey made her quit the palanquin ; aiyl iicr nearest relations sup- 
jported her to a pond that was ncarSili^? pile, and having there w^ashed 
pg?, without taking <^* her clothes or oimamcnts, they soon rer 3 onduct- 
ed her to the pyramid on whieli the body of her husband was already 
laid. It was surrounded by the Bralimans, each wjtli a lighted torch 
in one hand and U bowl of melted butter in the other, aj ready, as 
soon as tfte iiaioccnt vic6m was placed on the pyramit., to envelope, 
her in fire. ^ 


The relatives, all armed with maskets, sabres and otlier we&pons,! 
stood closely round, in a,doublo Ikie, and seemi^l to wait with impa- 
tiende for the awful sigmjJ. • 


This mpned force, I understood, was inttoded to intimidate the 
unhappy victim, in case the dreadful preparations should ^incline her 
10 retiW; or io overawe any other persons who, out of fidse com- 
passion, should endeavour to rescue her. 
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nonncod by the Puruhita Brahman, the young wid(^w wb» instantly 
divested of all her jewels, and led on, more dead than alive, to tlic 
fatal pyramid. She was tlien coininaiidod, according to the universal 
practice, to walk round it three times, two o/ her nearest relations 
supporting her by the arms. The first round she accomplished ^fith 
tottering steps ; but, in the second, her strength >vholly forsook her, 
mid she fainted away in the arms of hep conductors ; who were obliged 
to complete the ceremony by dragging her between tli^m for the third 
round. Then, senseless and unconscious, she was cast upon tlie car- 
case^of her husband. tluit iiuitaut the multitude making the air 
resound with acclaniatioits apd shouts of gladness, ‘’'retired a short 
space, while tlic Bnlhinuns, pouring tlic butter on tlie dry w'ood, ap- 
plied their torches ; and instantly the wliole pile was in a blaze. 

As soon as the flaipes liatl taken effoet, tlie living sacrificoj^ow 
in tlie midst of tlieip, was invokcil by name from all sides ; as 
insensible as the earciise on which she lay, she made no answer. 
Suffocated at once, most probably, by fire, «he lost her life ivith- 
ojit perceiving it. 

^le other instance wliieh I alluded to js of a more recent date. 
It was at the death of the late Raja of Tanjore in the year one thou- 
sand clgltt hundred. He left behind him four lawful wives, whom lie 
had espoused, agreeably A the HiiuM custom, which tolerates in 
Princes the abuse of polygamy^ , 

Tlie Brahmans having decided that two of the wives should be 
burnt with their husband, and having selected the devoted individuals 
out of the four ; those received the information with mu^i appai’ent 
joy. It would no doubt have been a matter of everlasting shame to 
ihomselves, and of Hie deepAt ignominy to the manes of the deceased, 
]iad they hesitated in tlicir compliance. Tliey had also reason to 
believe tliat means w ould be fallen upon to jii^cure their* assent, whe- 
iJicr voluntarily Or not ; and thcreforc^they made ^ virtue of necessity, 
md put on tlfc scipblanee of consenting with a good grace. 

Tlio brief account which present of tin's awful ceremony 

vas communicated to me by a person, of veracity to be completely 
’olicd on, who was sent on jnmpose^to the place, to take an account of 
ill the circumstances. His drtail extends to four and twenty pages 
if WTiting, in which arc included several jmrticnlaVs exactly resemb- 
ing those described in tlie preceding exann?lc, which tl'xu'efore I will 
jot repeat; nor shall I be tedious upon tljpsc that were different. 

One day only was required to make the necessary preparations 
br the obsequies; wliich were conducted in, this nmimor. 

Ill a field, three or four fcagues from* the royal residence, they 
nade «ui excavation of ho great depth, about tw el vc or fifteon feet square. 
Within it they constructed a pyramid of the sweet smelling wood of the 
andal^ the: only species of timber used in this barbar'His rite. On the 
middle of the pyramid, a scaffold was erected to the clt?vation of a few 
Dot, (feustructod in such a muiuicr as that the 
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with* Irawn ; by \\;Jiich means the structure would give way at once. On 
the Ibiu' corners of the platform liwgc jars w^rc placed, filled with 
meltod butter, to sme^r the pyramid, that it might be tlio more easily 

set on fire. \ 

« 

This was the ordei* of the procession. It was hcadeti by a great 
number of soldiers under arms. They were follow eii by a multitude 
of musicians, chiefly trumpefers, wlio made the air re-echo to their 
melancholy sounds. Next canle the body of the king, upon a splen- 
did palanquin richly il(K*orated. This was surrounded by the nearest 
relations and liv the Gum of th*? deceased. They were all on foot, 
and without their turbans, in token of mourning. A large J[W«*ty of 
Bralmians formed I’ouiid them, as an immediate escort. The two 
wives, who were to be bunied with the corpse of the king, came next, 
eati borne on a palanquin (piite open. Tliev preserved, during the 
joiOTcy, a calm appearance and a cheerfiil air. Tlic eseort of troops 
kept oft‘ the immense crowds who were asscm])led from all quarters, 
some from motives ot interest and others out of curiosity. 

The two (pieens Were attended by some of their favourite women, 
with whom they t)ecasionally conversed. Tlicy uero loaded, rather 
than decorated, with jewels ; which were not stripped from them, as 
commonly liaj)pens to women of ordinary rank, when they ascend the 
pile. They tvere aceompained by their relatives of both sexes, to 
many of whom tliey had made presents before leaving the palace. 
Tliousands of Brfdimans, collected from all parts, made up the rest 
of their retinue ; and an innumerable multitude of persons of all 
rankf followed in the roar. 

When they arrived at the ground where the sacrifice was to take 
place, the two ^ ictims were made to descend from their palanquins, 
for the purpose of purification and of perfonning the other prepara- 
tory ceremonies. They went tlnough the whole, without hesitation, 
and without shcwiijg the least ombarrassment ; but, towards the close, 
^ their countenances began to betray tlicm, and the tbreo circuits round 
the pile were not acconqilislied witbo^it cxmsidorable efforts to sustain 
4iieir equanimity. 

During this interval, the bod;v%of the King had l>een deposited on 
' the scaffold over the platfoi’m. Tin* tw o Queens were laid doA\Ti 
beside the corpse,' one on the right hand and the otli^r on the left ; 
and they 'joined hands streteljing tliem over the b kH. The astro- 
loger or Puiohita having tl^en declared that the happy instant was 
come for finishing the ceremony, the Brahmans recited, several Man- 
tras in a loud voice, and consecrated the }»ile by sprinkling with 
theii^ firfltam or holy water, Tliese brief ceremonies wefe hardly over, 
when, on a signal given[ the ])illars, which i^iipported the pyramid 
aiid the ac4ftbld, were suddenly withdrawn, and the women wore 
instantly werwhelmed by the jfhlling mass of timber, which tumbled 
over them a crash. At the same instant the whole edifice 

was kindled in alj its parts. On one side the nearest of kiij to the 
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Brahmans in every quarter were pouring jars of m^ted butter on the 
flames, creating so instense a heat as must have instantly consumed 
the victims. Then the multitude shouted for joji; and the Kindred, ap- 
proaching the pile, also set up a loud cry, callmg upon them by their 
names. They fancied they hoard a \'oi'"e in answer pronouncing 
linna ? Wfmt ? But the fall of the platform and the immediate burst- 
ing oflt of the flames must have stifled 'them at once. 

0 * 

Such was the miserable end of those unhappy viAims of a cruel 
andtbarbarous sii[)erstition ; and such arc the ceremonies with which 
it is accompanied, varying in diflerenl districts, bi*t fundamentally 
the same. • 

Two days after, when the fire was completely extinguished, they dug 
*out from amongst ^le ashes some portions of boiu's wliicli were not* 
wholly consumed, and inclosed th(*m in urns of red (^uj>per, which 
w^ro sealed with the signet of the new King. 8oon afterwards, thirty 
of the Bralimans, set out witli them for Ktisi or* Benares, to east them 
into the holy waters of the Ganges. Tne reward which was to ho 
pSLid to them, upon dcjiositing the relies at Kasi, was previously 
agreed upon, and was paid them when tlay n^turnyil with certificates 
from that holy city. 

A* small portion of tlitse bone-aslies was jxliinded and swallowed 
by twoke Brahmans, wdio mixed it as an ingredient witli some other 
food. Tliis act, so revolting to our nature', was helieVed to be expia- 
tory of the sins of the throe parties deecased. But, as it is under- 
stood that tliis can bo effected only by transferring those sins u]jp tlio 
bodies of the Brahmans, the lucre wliieh they derive fro)if so unnatu- 
ral an act is not believed to attended witli much ultimate advantage 
to them. 

Tliero were also found among t^ie aslies ^ine small^uoees of gold, 
formed, no doubt, from the trinkets qf the queens, which the violence 
of the heat had fused. • * 

It then becanie a questioi^\^hat reeompence tlie Brahmans should 
share who had borne a jiart in the olisequius, or luul honoured t}i€i!ii 
with their presence. The King’^ Guru received a present of an 
elephant, llie tlireo palanqpins, whicdi had seiwed to transport the 
corpse and fhe t^vo Queens to the pih', were allottetl to the three 
principal Bridimans. Amongst the rest aalistribution^was imule, in 
cloth and money, to the amount of about twenty-five thousand nipees, 
besides several oags of small coin scattered among the crowd, in the 
course of the procession. Finally, twelve houses were built, which 
were given to the twelve Br&hmaiTs who Imd the courage to s\y allow 
the pounded bones of the deceased, and by that means to take upon 
themselves all their sifis. 

Som& days after tlie funeral, the new King made a julgrimage to 
a temple a few leagues distant from his capital. Aftgr bathing in a 
privileged pond in its neighbourhood, and being hero thorougldy 
cleansed 
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k‘tlie mournfo|»‘, he made i&time fiirtlier prefiiente to ihe BrSKmaii^v 
and to the piH>r ot* tho other 

On the spot whei^ the funeral pile was erected, on which tlie 
King and his two unhappy Queens were consumed, a round mauso- 
leum has been built, about twelve feet in diameter, terminating in a 
dome. Here tlie present Princ^ generally stops, when ho hapjv^ns to 
go out in (that direction, ami ^prostrates himself before the tombs 
of his predecessors. 

A great number of votainos of all castes continually repair tliither 
to offer their vou\s to these new divinities, imploring their help and 
protection in all the vicissitudes of life. When I was last there, in 
1802 , a great variety of pretended miracles were current, as having 
"been peidomied by their intercession. 

India is not the only nation in which the abominable practice of 
sacrificing tho wife on the pile of her husband has been adopted. 
Ancient authors speak cof it a^ riot unkuo%vn in early times amongst 
other civilized nations.c Herodotus, in particular,^ speaking of tljo 
Crestonaeans, asserts that the women dispute with each other for tlie 
honour of dying with their hasband. She who was esteemed to have 
been his favorite, had the (^erferonco, and was slain on his tomb. The 
rest, to whom (this honour was refused and- who were only portSitted * 
to be present at tlie ceremony, returned from it abashed and ra con- 
fusion. Tlie Intlians, however, seem to bo tho only j>eoplo in the 
universe wlio keep up the abominable custom to the present day.'^ 


r Gaisfofd's K«l. Tom. II, 381. ^ 

They were a Thratiaa /ac€. Thi.s cusioni has prevailed in many countries, among the 
Tenons. CVat Max. VI. I ), the Wends, ami the Hcruly (ProeojuB. Goth.ii. U), among 
the Slaronian and Scandinarian races. In rcferearc to the Wends the words of S. l^nifhce ^ 
(Wpnui li^elbald, works Giles’ Eil, Vol. 1. p. 1 86,) arc ; “ tam magno zelo matrimonii 
amorem mutaum servant, ut mulier, viro proprio mortuo, vivere reenset ; ct laudabilis 
mt^er [Sati] inter illas esse judicatur, quaf propria manu sibi ?aortem intulit, ut in und 
Struepariter ardeat cum Viro suo.*" « 

d Husband, or man, in*Sanskrit is dhaua. cFrom this the Sanskrit forms the name of 
the widow by the a^ition of the pi%i>osition vi, which means without \ therefore Vidhava 
hfUibandltSM, widow. This word is nndoubtccUy of the higiiest antir|uity. Now if the 
custom of widow-lfhming had existed* at. that early period there wonld have been no 
ViDHAVAS, no bnsbandless women. Thcrctbre the very name indir ates, what can be 
prov^ by hilrtorical evidence, the late origin of widow'-buruing in T ml a. . 

In th%jiasaage of the Big V^a ^bich has been ^oote<l as the ant.iority for the inerc- 
of Hiii£i widows a changc«of two letters has been made. The text is, 

# AjrohanUi janayo yonim ngne ; * 

TAcy may go the molhere to the altar first. 

It has been changed to, 

janayo yonim agnch ; 

They may go the mother m into the womh of fire. 

Few £als6 readings have ha^i conse^piences so fearfiit ! 

^mparo MUIkt’s Bssay oh Comparat. Mythol. Oxford Essays IS56. 



CHAR XXIL 

or ADOPTION AMONG THE BRAHIHANS AND OTHER HINDUS. 

When a Br&hman finds himself without male issue^ whether fi’om the 
barrenness of his wife or the prcuMiture death of tlie childi-en she may 
have brought him, ho is empowered, nay required, to procure a son by 
means of adoption, in order to fulfil the obligation which they believe 
all men to be under, of providing for the succession of society. Besides, 
as the perfect state bf a^Bnlhman consists in •l)eing married, he falls 
short of tliat *1)0146011011 when he is without offspring, particularly males, 
to perform his ohequiet This defect alone is supjKised to exclude him 
from a blessed world after his death, | * 

^ These notions prevail so strongly among tlK> HindAs, that I have 
known \yomen not enly consenting to tlieii; husband taking anotlu'r 
wife, but finding him one, when they happened to have daughters only. 
Yet thqy f^ould not but foresee the great inconvenience that would 
result to tliemselves from tlfe introduetton of another wife, who being 
young jfnd likely to bring male children to her husband,^ would naturally 
presume on these claims of superiority over the lawful wife. 

We have before remarked, that jiolygamy was an abuse not 
publicly tolerated and admitted, excepting in tavour of th(^ Prinfl\s, to 
whom the Briihmaus granted the indulgence of marrying as many as 
five wives in the acc^'tistoinedWay of matriinony. But when persons of 
rmliiary station appear to have other wives besides the legitimate one, 
it may be inferred that they are morely hir*l eoncubit^es, or wives 
intended to suj)ply the sterility of the ijoal one. And even, in this last 
case, the domestic troubles which almost universally spring from it, 
give a general preference to th(j j^’actiee of adoption. 

The Brfthman, who is destitute of male issue, looks out amongst his 
nearest relations, sueli as his brothers, or uncles, fora youth whom ho 
may adopt Jf he (*anaot find •one in that class of relatives, he goes to 
his wife’s kindred. He may even adopt the chfidren of his owii 
daughter. Those who have several male ehfidren very ^willingly part 
with one of them to a relation who has none, particulai’lyjf he be rich ; 
by which means the pro}x?rty is retained in the family. But if he does 
not fiqd a proper young man, among his own relations or those of his 
wife, he has recoui’se to some p^or Brahman,* overloaded with children ; 
and, if he bo in tolcra[)lo affluence liimself,*hc is not likely to meet 
with lAuch repugnance in such a quarter. The fundamcfital rules rf)f 
adoption ate the following : 

The adopted son wholly renounces aJl claim on th\property of his 
natural father, and acquires an unlimtod right of accession to all that 
belongs to his adopted father. From him &) is entitled to maintenance 
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ia^cihiBation, m if he were Km son ; and to re<Kjh’'e^ Ifcrough \m 
the ad^^itagi^ of the !lNp{e (htd^ mi^theing gelled in mafr 
. rtsge. The adopted Ion is dbli^i on his part, to take csiwfe of hh 
acquired parents in thiir oldage^ and attend to dieir flmerid when they 
<lie. Airarwaids be enters into possesion of their property ; enjoy>v 
whatever is of value, and is oblige to pay the debts* 

He hprther enters into the ^tra or lineage of him by whom is 
adopted ; and i? considered as descended from the same ancient stt)ck 

When the etwmonies of adoption c^ommoiK'O, the now paft»nt^ 
perform one wKch is held to bo the in^st important mid essential of 
any, by tj ing round tlie loins of the youth that little string \ liidi 
every male child in India is ceremoniously investe<l with al the ;<: * 
two or three years, aiu^ which servos to fix the hit of cloth that 
always used to cover th(»5e parts of the body/ If tln> ceremony ^las 
been previously performe«l by the natural parclits, th*‘ inloptcd 
break the cord, in token of (lissolving the (lotra from which the eliild 
descended; and jmt'on it hew one, as the sign of Jiis being calh‘d 
to theirs. 

I 

On this, as on all otner solemn occasions, their first care is to 
select an auspicious day, and the fortunate nionn'iit of th(» day, by help 
of tlic rules of their astrology, r 

It is imneeossar}^ to enter at large into the remaining ceremonies, 
as they closely resemble what arc used in other solemnities. The 
Pandal or artificial bower over the door, or in the court before the 
housc^ is not omitted. . Tlie Toranam^ of wJiieh it is cliicfly eomjioscd, 
are easily adapted to that or any other situation, being merely lines 
stretched in proper directions, thickly drimg with mango leaves. 
IfVTien a prince or the governor of a province is expected to pass 
through a town or village the streets arc decorated in this manner, as 
if with triumphal arches ; and, simple as the contrivance is, the effect 
is exceedingly beautiful. « 

Within the house, or under thi^ l^and^, the whole relations and 
friends assemble. Tlie Piu'ohita commences the ceremonies by offer- 
ings or sacrifice to the patron god of the house, aud to the God of 
obstacles. He tlien produces the holy water, of which the adopted son 
takes a little in the hollow of his hand and drinks it. Some is sprin- 
kled about tli^, house and the Pancfal, and over those who are present ; 
and the rest ^ poured back into the well. 

The sacrifice of the Ilomarriy which follows, is made here with 
some variation, being offered to the nme planets^ hich tlie Pu^dhita, 
by virtue of his evocatory "mantras, compels to attend at the ceremony. 
An offering is also made lo them of two measures of rice, in a raw 
state, which* are divided into nine portionk As many Br&hmans, 
chosen for the purpose, perform the HSmam, with sweet-scented wood ; 
and, after invoking the God of fire, spreading the rice and sprinkling 
the liquid butter, they make him a profound obeisance with ^closed 
hands, and retire, 
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The sacrifice being over^ the adopting fe&er 
on a little stool placed under the alcove ; when tfie natur^ inotib^pf 
t^^hild, after receiving ahundrefl or perjMfs %e biMdred.'S^^ 
pkws of money and a new garment, Bsharioapes ^or 
proaehes the adopter, who asks her with a lou^oice in presence of alt 
the assembly, wnether she delivers him her child to be brought up : 
Uj whfch she answers, I do deliver him k) yon to bring up. This phrase 
i'l held distinctly to import, that she gives up her soq, not*as a slave 
who is sold, but to be reared as a child of the family. 

*Thls ceremony appli^ more particularly to the mother tlian to 
Hi(^ father, as children among the Hindus until growm up are always 
< (jii;>id('red to belong to her ; and if, for any reason, she parts from 
hi'v husband, slic always takes the children away as her own. For 

rcci.von the deliX^cring over of the child, in adoption, belongs to its 
nj.ttlM r : whil(‘ ilie reception of it appertains, with equal propriety, to 
tlB? a(l(>])ting father. 

A dish is then brought iii, filled wijji .water, made yellow by the 
iMfhsion of‘saffVftn. If is consecrated with mantras by the Purohita; 
and tluMTiother talring** the disli, delivers it^to the adopter, and at the 
same time invoking the fire to boar witness, she thrice repeats these 
’^^urds I 1 give tluM' Ibis eliild ; I have a right to him no more.” Tlie 
adopter lakes the ('liild, and seating liifti on his tnee, hef addresses the 
relatioits prescait, saying: This child has been gi^'en me, and the firq 
adjun'd as a witjiess oi'il ; andl, having drank of the saffron-water, 
‘‘ promise to rear liiin as my own son. He enters into all that belongs 
<0 me ; my property and my debts.” ^ m 

Tlien ho and his wifi^, pouring a little saffron water into the hol- 
low of their liaiuls, niid droj^nng a little into that of the adoptive child, 
*pmiouncc aloud before the assembly : ‘‘ We have acquired this child 
to our stem, and we incorporate him witlf it.” Upo^i which they 
drink the saftroiT-wator, which they diold in their hands, and, rising 
up, make a pVofound obeisance to the assembly ;* to which tlie officiat- 
ing Brahmans reply by tlfb woid^Aiiirvddam. 

It is unnecessary to add that the ceremony is terminated 1^’ a 
repast given to the Brahmans, for which they prepare by bathing; and 
that the whole cpiieludes with the distribution of betel and pieces of 
money : for this is the termination of all their festivals. 

The cireumstance of using saffron-water in this •ceremony has 
given rise to a common apjwllation for atl<^pted children, tv ho are often 
called the imter-of-snjfron children of such a one, without meaning 
it as* a term of ridicule or repiroaoh. tliis it differs from the 
nicknames frequently besiowad on individuals tliero, the m<5Bt of 
which are taken froiw some odd particulars in their lives, and often 
from somg mental or bodily defect. * * 

. Tlic S'udras atld one peculiarity to the ccremopj^, tlie adopting 
father and mother pouring on the feet of the child thc^ water from the 
pitcher, which they hold in one hand ; and, catching it with tlic other 
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stjincvs of some of the pooi'i^r am/ moaner lirtlhinuns ; whOf tiudin^il 
dilUcult to supiMtrt th^ cxjst of the eereniony of the cold nncl otiicr ritv.% 
are reduced fo make r^v er /fie u /io/e or part of their (^lihlren to vwlwv 
Brahmans, who take charge of them ; amt bv this .act alone the 
ren are incorporated into i\ie Gotra and considered as adoptcch 

Tlie same thing likewise takes place in respited to inarriarro. A 
father and mother, imahle to oU])port tlic ex])eneo of the ceremonies, 
give up their son to a man wlio has girls only. Ho ae(*epts of him, 
and gives him one of his daughters for a wife. By this ]>roeess ho is 
considered as adopted into the family, and enters accordingly into all 
its pr/j^ileges and obligations. 

But in wdmtevxT way ado[ition is consummated, the arloptcd cliild 
loses all right to the j)roperty of his natuhil parents, and is not at all 
answ'erable for the debts tlicjr%iay leave beliind them. 

Tlie adoption of giris is rare, ''though not without example. 

h\ the account* L have giveii of tlic ceremonies ased in adoption, 
as well as in the preceding ones of marriagi3 aiid the Triple Cord, I 
have been guided by the Directorj’ ^.lituiil of tlie Purohitas. That 
bootl also solves some diflRcultios rcs{>ecting the division of the effects; 
of which we shall now' treat.® 


c The acknowjBiilgmcnt of thiH right m the case or Hindu Ki^as, by the UrUiah 
Government. 19 one of the many wise and just mca 9 tii:ef hy which Lord Catmlng has 
icenred to himself a pimw in the foremost rank of our Indian Statesmen. 
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PABTITION OF PROPERTY tJK CERTAIN OASES. 

In tlie Ritual above mentioned, the case is put a man wno, 
aft(a* adopting a son, unexpectedly has six children by his wife ; four 
boys anrl girls. Twp* of the boys die, while ong of the daughters 
and the adopted son are severally married. There remain, in a single 
state, two boys and one girl ; and provision must also be made for the 
subsistence of tin; motlier. The question is, how the effects of the^ 
deceased ought to bo divided. • 

• The answer given, is to the following effect. First, there mast 
be a sum set apart, siifHcicnt for the expence ot the funeral rites of the 
deceased, to be performed in a decent 4 ikI cr(?ditable way ; and also 
*ibr the mairiagc of tlie three (diildren who al*e not yet established. 
The sum required Tor this purpose must ha deposited in safe hands. 

. Seepndly. What rejnains must be divided into six portions and 
a half,* The juloptctl son tnkes one }Kii’tion, widi a quarter of the half 
share. • Tlie eldest brother takes as much ; after wliieh the remainder 
shall bo divided in equal parts amongst the other •l^rothers and the 
mother. 

If the mother were dead, the division would be into figjp parts 
and a half; unless all the brothers should agree to pro\ide their 
unmarried sister trinl''ets out of the share whieli would have 
(alien to the mother. If she, at her death, eliuses to leave her part of 
thasuecession to her daughters, th^ir brothg^rs cannot .oppose it. If 
she docs not, thg brothers will divide amongst themselves whatever 
remains of lier property, after the charge of her burial. 

This decision, laid down the Brfilunans, appears to var}’ fi-om 
the general custom of the Hindfts ; by wliicli, in the division of the 
paternal property, no more is allowed to the elder brothers than to the 
y^ounger. The mothers, on the other liand, have no share whatever 
3f the propeHy of their husbands, the elvildren beiijg strictly bound to 
provide for them during their lives. • 

It may happen that a man who lias no children, b>; re<ason of the 
barrenness of his wife, may tike anothef to remedy this defect. If 
the Ij^ttor should have a son, the father’s estate would descend to him 
exclusively, and the lawful wjfe would hate notliing whatever at the 
loath of her husband, were the son not obliged t6 provide mr her 
Jurirfg her life. If tno ffreat wifcy as the first in called, does not clyise 
io live wfLh the little oney the relations are called in, and a provision is 
assigned her adequate to her wants. 

A rich man, whose wife was unfruitful, being desirous to have 
progeny, took a second. For tlic same reason ho married^a third. 
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The'jvliole pi'ovcHlibRPPen, so that ho died without leaving issue. Ho 
bad ail older brother, and also a younger, as well as several cousins, 
the sons of his paternal uncles. None of these, however, had been 
living w’ith him, havinjr long before received their portions, and oacdi 
maintaining a separate estiiblishment. The question to bo determined 
was, Who is the true heir of the deceased? 

Tlie answer given is, that' the true heir is the younger blather. 
As tlie youngest, the duty of cofiducting the funeral tails upon him, by 
the usage of the country ; and he who performs tlie obsequies is held 
in all cases to be the successor ofe him to whom he renders fliose 
honours. In becoming the principal at the interment, he also becomes 
the head and master of the house. He will therefore take on himself 
the maintenance of the three wives left by his deceased brother ; and 
if any of them should wich to return to her relations, she will be free 
to do so, and to take with her the jewels which she had received from 
her husband. Besides this, an assembly of the relations will deter- 
mine upon the allowa^uee winch her brother-in-law, the heir to her 
husband, shall be bound to attord her. If she incline Ao remain in the 
house that ivas her husband’s, and to liavc an establishment there, 
apart, she will be indulged in her wish ; and in that case her brother- 
in-law' would not be under the necessity of assigning to her ,any cou- 
sklerablo income. She ivould makeit»^up by begging alins ; a 
profession not disgraceful in such a case, being one of the six pivvileges 
of her caste. 

The brother-in-law is also obliged to bear the cxpencc of the 
funeraie of Ijhe three widows, if they die before him. 

If there were no junior brother, it would be the elder alone who 
would have every right centred in hiCn, whether regarding the 
obsequies or the succession ; and in default of both, they will pa^'^^i 
the nearest relation on t?iie father s side. 

Tlie lx)ok from which I have quobxl docs not enter more deeply 
into the division of property in ditHcult casps. The relatives assem- 
bled decide any dispute, according th the rules of the country or the 
caste, and more frequently still according to the wealth and generosity 
of him who best rewards them fiir a fuvoiiniblo decision. Tliis, of 
course, leads in such popular coufts, to innumerablp intrigues, and 
perversions of justice. ^ 

From wkit has been remarked, it will be seen that the right of 
succession add that ofr performing the obsequies are inseparable. 
When B rich man dies, without issue, or other direct descendants, a 
crowd of remote relations^ appear,^ who dispute vidi each other the 
privitege of conducting thej obsequies. ‘^The contest is often prolonged 
^\\\ A\\e \>ecomes putrid m the house. Sut the case iavery 

ditiereut wfheu a poor mau dies under the like circumstances^ Nobody 
contends for the right of disposing of Ips body. On the contrary, all 
his relations keSp aloof ; knowing that he who took charge of his 
ftmeral would also have the bm’den of his debts. 
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There i» still ano^lier rule respecting sucAssion amon^ the 
Hindds that differs wholly from ours, and which would appear to vis 
somewhat irreconcileable with the principles of-public justice, which 
ought to be observed in all civilized nations. / 

A father dies, leaving several male chilcircn, who, from negli- 
gence or porhaj)s unwillingness to semarate, or from his having left 
have none of liis proj)erfy to divide. Some of them, hy 
industiy, application and economy, ac*quire considerable wealth, while 
tlie ^rest becoming vagabonds, thoughtless and dissolute, sink into 
difficulties and debt Affer scowing the country for many years, 
these probably discover tfiat SKunc of their brothers, oy industry and 
good conduct, have acquired some degree of opulence ; and from them 
they confidently claim an equal sliare of wliat has been acquired by ^ 
the sweat of their Throws, and devolve upon •them a proportion of tlic 
debts which they themselves have contracted by debauchery and 
nflsconduct If this t)e refused, the creditors come forward, and, by 
the process of law, compel the industrioj^sj}art*of the family to make 
good the waste of the prodigals. * • 

If])rothers, fiJi" the reasons we hav^ alluded to, or any other, 
neglect to make a partition of property ; when they die, the commu- 
nity of.eSbcts and debts attaches to their children : and, if these are 
equally negligent it desconJs to their jibsterity. ^ 

Accojdingly, it is by no means rare to see cousins of the fourth 
or fifth degree, engaged in law -suits concerning the division of goods, 
founded on the right tlius transmitted from their great grandfathers. 
It is not difficult to imagine, that, under such circun»8tancS&, the 
thriving part of a family arc frequently molested by their poorer 
relations ; or that, in a country where there is no public system of 
4»n^aiKl where custom, as various as the tribes, regulates every tiling, 
there should be abundance of litigation and tiiicanery. • 

There is qfie ^advantage howefer, arisii\g.from this singular 
custom, which in* some measure compensates for its bad effects ; 
namely, that it gives brothers anil other relations who are liable to be 
affected by tlie law of pai*tition, the right to watch over the conduct 
of each other, and to restrain tho* debauchery and extravagance of 
those whoso pisconduct miglil involve tJiem all in disti’ess. 

In no case, have daughters a. ft tie to sljjire in their fathers' pro- 
perty. When a man dies, leaving girls only, they ai’e eiilirely excluded 
from the inheritance ; and all the oftbetstof the deceasAl pass to his 
nearest male relations. They are obliged, no doubt, to rear and 
maintain the young women, and to dis|>ose pf them in marriage when 
grown up. But tliis last is noiiimlen, ns tijey receive money ormiiehM 
occasipns, instead of paying any. A contract of marriage in India can 
he only considered as a bargain and sa/e, by tvliich a father or afty 
other owner of a girl disposes of her at a certain price, to any person 
who is willing to buy a wife. 
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It is not to ho^ dmibttKl that frohi tW earliest times the scienees 
Fiave bt?oji rultivatotl by the HinMsj^ or father by the Brillima/is, who 
have been in all ages^ as it wore, the dejwsitaries of tliein. They have 
ta\\\ays eonMeTed t\ien\ as a property eKclnsivclv tlwir own ; and pr- 
rWvjli^ the astx*n< Jail r vvjjic'ii tJieir hmvnin^ thvw over the Other 
castes, aiul the reputation which it acquired them, they have always 
made a mystery ot* it to tlie vulgar, and Oiken the greatest pains to 
prevent its spreading ttmong itlier elassos (»f men. 

But, have they themselves eultivated the sciences with success, or 
have they made any advancement in them ? This we must ansrwer in 
the negative, if we judge from the scientific remains of their ancient 
authors, compgtred widi their p];esent literary men. I do not believe 
that the modern Brahmans have made the smallest progress jn any 
branch of learning which tliey cultivate, beyond their ancestors of the 
era of Pythagoras and Lycurgiis. That long space of time, between 
epochs so remote, during which so many barbaroiis races Iiave emerg- 
ed from the darkness of ignorance to the brightest splendour of civili- 
zation, and have extended their intellectual researches beyond the 
nutural sphere of the human mind, has been employed to no purpose 
by the Hindfis. They have continued on the very spot where 
stood more than two thottsand years ago. During that period half the 
world has become (yilightened ; ‘ but, amongst the Mindfts, one can 
trace no improvement in the sciences or aits ; and flje most partial ob- 
server must admit that they arc noivdiir behind many communities 
who were not so soon inscribed in the roll of cultivated nations. 


The sciences which rendered them inost famous amongst external 
nations, in times of superstition and ign6rance, and which conciliated 
at the same time thcawe^and reverence of their own countrymen, 
were Astromony, Astrology, and Magic. The first shall be considered 
hereafter. The other two l^ave been discussed in a treatise by the 
late P. Pons, missionary in the Carnatic, published in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, ^^and copfed by the Abl>i Lambert into his 
iOeneuil History of All People, « 

No coniparison pan be drawn between th^ schools of science in 
that country and those established in Europe. All that can bo pretend- 
ed is that in some large towns, or in the precincts of some large 
temples of theii* idols, certain Brahmans, learned or affecting to be so, 
teadi gratuitously what thew themselves know to such as are vi^illing 
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to take lessons from them ; wliile some others do s<^witii more atten- 
tion to their own interests. But the whole is carried on without 
without any place for study, without discipline. He may learn who 
has a mind, and as long as ever he chuses ; tot there is nothing in 
their institutions which can excite the student to emulation, or en- 
courage the teacher ; no examinations to undergo, no places to gain, 
no premiums to contend for, no privilege held out to those that excel. 
The reputation of wisdom, to be siir^, draws reverence faom all the 
world ; but this is not a motive sufficiently powerfiil to stimulate the 
Brahmans. It would bc^ necessary that they should taste more fre- 
quently than they do o£ the liberality of their Prkices. But these 
great men arc too mucli lulldfl by plefusures, and too deeply inifhersed 
in ignorance to be able to appreciate the value of science, or to feel 
the least impulse of generosity towards those who cultivate it. 

So miy3li, then, fbr the course of study, the univxxsities and the 
literati of India. * 

In reference to the lltciratiirc of the^Hiiidfl^, 1 shall here confine 
^myself to the Bjndu poetry. * • 

I suppose tlieii^e is no country on earthy wlicre Poetiy was more in 
vogue flian it was in former times in India. It seemed impossible for 
tlieni to write but in verso. They have not a single ancient book that 
is written in prose ; not cvAi the booksf on medicine, winch are said to 
be nunferous in the Sanskrit tongue. All HindA books that are not in 
verse ai’C modern. The translators of tlio eighteen Puninas from the 
original Sanskrit into the other idioms of India, have all wi’itten in 
verso. At least I know it is so in the Tamil tongue, the Teliijfu and 
Kanarese ; and I have no doubt it is the same in the other dialects of 
the countrj'. , ^ 

Tlio Tamil Poetry has been chiefly cultivated by the S'Adras, who, 
by labouring to preserve the turn oftthe Sanskrit Poetry*, have so mul- 
tiplied the rules of their rhyme that it is very difficult to make correct 
verses in their language. 

Tlio Poetry in the Tehigii«and Kanarese has been principally 
cultivated by the ’Brahmans ; and it has such a resemblance to the 
Sanskrit, even in prosody, that I do not believe the S'udras had med- 
dled in tlieso two dialects. Of the Sanskrit poetry itself I shall en- 
deavour to give Some idea, such as.may apply generally to the various 
sorts, as they exist in tlie several idioms of ?iidia. ^ 

I shall consider, 1. The various Species of their P»csy. 2. The 
long and short Letters. 3. The small Feet of tlio moasm*e. 4. The 
large. Feet, 5. The Rhyme. 6. The Versification. 7. The style or 
taste of HindA Poetry. But, having no indention to compile a Hindu 
Prosody, which would be little amusing to my readers, I shall say but 
a few* words on each of those heads, and merely what iiiay bo neces- 
sary to give a general view of the subject 

1. The cliff ereat Species of Poes//. 

There arc several sorts, such its, Pada m (Odf) Padgnm. (Stm/n) 
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Dwipfida^ (Couplol) Dart^aka (blank verse*) Aiiotlior kind has been 
specified under the name of Padya^ but as it is not composed feet, 
we do not include it with the others* 

Under the head of^Padam^ they comprehend tlie odes in honour 
of tlieir Prfnces and other great men ; songs of gallantry and lewdness ; 
libertine addresses to the gods and goddesses ; lines composed by adu- 
lators in honour of those whom*they wish to flatter, or upon more or- 
dinary occasions This species Sf Poetry is likewise called Srinyuram 
or ornamented y because it is often the vehicle of culogiums on women, 
and the omamen|^ they wear on various pa^te of their dress. 

Ahiorous songs are likewise denomihated Sittimbam or the Joy of 
Pleasure ; a name no doubt derived from the licentious. Of this sort 
« there is an infinite variety. Tliey are chanted by beggars when they 
carol from door to door ibr alms. The more indecent and gi’oss the 
allusions, the dissolute audience ar6 the better pleased. 

Tlie hymns in honour of die gods are also called Kirtand or 
Praise^ being intended to glofify the divinities of the land. 

The word Padam is likewise used for the strophe of a poem. 

<» * <v 

The second species of Poesy, called Padi/am comprises the great 
poems, composed in Imnour of the gods, the kings, and other ipighty 
personages. This kind is formed of severaF stanzas, like the Jerusalem 
Deliver^ of Tasso ; but they are not uniformly constructed. There 
are at least thirty sorts, which may be successively used or intermixed 
at pleasure in the course of the poem. 

Tiii 0 se Skmzasy arfe also employed, on subjects of morality and sa- 
tfre. The Poet Vemana, who wrote iiiTelugu, and Tiruvalliivan who 
wrote in Tamil, have distinguished theuisclves m tliis measure, to 
which we shall afterwards return. 

The species called 3wipada dr two-footed^ is mucli less rigorous 
than the other kinds, and is indedd merely a measured prose, written 
in poetic fashion. It has boon employed by the authors of little his- 
tories, or local exploits, whether true or imaginary. 

From these three examples, the other sorts belonging to this class 
may be imagined, without farther illustration. 

t 2. The long and short letters. 

The Hinc(/i versos, like the Latin and Greek, ai’e com^sed of 
short and long syllables. From these simple feet, are formed hemis- 
tichs ; by combining which, fhe full verses are evolved. 

I have mentioned th%t the sfvert feet were mposed of Letters^ 
liecatoe in the Indian languages Letters are actually syllables. Every 
consonant carrying its vowel along with it, they pronounce Be, 
Bi’, &c. Da, I)e, Di, &c. but never B, D, mute, or separate from a 
vowel. Even a double syllable such as Bra, Dla, Ksha, Rma, &c,, in 
Tifiany dialects, if considered as making but one letter. 

Qi the Letters some are short and called Laghu/ The other's are 
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long, and called Guru.^ Even in familiar writinj^ they seldom fail 
io distinguish the long and short letters A^ith their par^cular marks. 
It is still morj^ regularly attended to in pronunciation ; and, in verse, 
it is quite indispensable. . 

In Hindft Poetry, as well as in Latin, a long letter is* equivalent 
to two short, and two long to four short. Thus the word Mdttd is 
equaTin quantity to KUldgddil^ com^sed of four shorts. ^ But there 
are letters which, though short in writing and in ordinary discourse, 
become long in verse, by position. Thus the a which begins the word 
Ak^ram tiiough short^fti general, becomes long ip versification, as 
being placed before two consonants K and Cha. In the same manner 
the letter Ka^ though naturally short, is long, in verse, in such a word 
as Kaminny on account of the two consonants which follow it. Two ex-, 
amples of this occurring to me fi*om Virgil, in the lines, “ Brontesque^ 
Steropesqne et nudus membra Pyracmm^’' and — date tela^ acaridite 
I expressed my dqjibt one day to a Brahman, who was 
explaining to me the rules of Poetry. . His ^.anity and self-conceit 
had been already a little humbled by finding that a foreigner could so 
easily comprehend«matters wWch he thought quite sublime ; but when 
I staiddd my difficulty, he stood fixed for a* while in astonishment, and 
stared me in the face without speaking. At length ho answered, 
You* are right ; but I am^ astonished Jiow suell a thought could have 
entefed into your mind, knowing so little as yet of onr Poetiy.” I 
told him that the Poetry of my own country bore some resemblance to 
that of his, and that my acquaintance with »the former led me to the 
observation 1 had made. These words served to increase his astonish- 
ment, as he had alw^s supposed, till then, that no creafui’es on earth 
knew any thing of Poetry but the Brahmans. This prejudice made 
me easily pass with* him for^a man of wonderful penetration. This at 
I gained by it, that he became morj diffident jin our future 
intercourse. 

• • 

The last letter of a verse may be of any quantity, at pleasure ; but 
the distinction milst always be^marked in pronunciation. The Latins 
took the same licence ; and it is likely that Horace, when he said Sic 
te Bivapotens Cyprij'* pronounced the last syllable short, and in tlie 
verse ‘‘ Amice propugnmula^^'* long; because in tlie one the last foot is 
a dactyl, and in the other an iambus. 

As, in An idolatrous nation, every thiifg tends to superstition, the 
poets of India hold some letters to be amritam^ or %nh^osialy and 
others to be Vishamy or poisonous. The ^ne are of good omen, and 
the other mischievous. This distinction is not regarded in poetiy 
relating to the gods, who are gupposed indUpable of being affec^d by 
the good or evil qualities of letters ; butj in verses which concern 
human beings, the case is very different, and particulartcare must be 
taken never to be^n any thing, addressed to them, with a visham, or 
^unlucky letter. The letter which has the sound of Ke^ and that which 
sounds Ki are of that quality in some idioms, because their form in 


9 Heavy. 
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writing is such tkbt tlio pojnt turns down toNvards the ground. Tho 
Ko, on the contrary, is fortunate, because the point of that letter turns 
up on high. h t ' 

3 . \ The small Feet in Verse. : , 

Tliere are two kinds of feet in verso, the small and tJie large ; the 
latter bein^ eomi)osed of the ^former. The feet have tlio name of 
Ganamy of which there are two kinds, the simple Ganam and tlie 
Upagananu The chief of this are : 


1. 

Tlie loijibiis; 

Sanskrit. 

Ijagam : u — 

2. 

The Trochee; 

• 

Galani : — u 

3. 

The Spondee: 


Ganga: 

4.- 

The Tribrach : t 

V 

Nanirtii : u a o 

5. 

The Dactyl : 


• 

Bhactapa : u u 

C. 

Tlie Amphibrach : 


Jajapa : u — u 

■7. 

The Artibacchic 

17 

Tampasya : o 

8. 

The Anapoest: 

11 

Saras|im : u u — 

9. 

The Cretic : 

77 

RakshAya : — o — 

10. 

The Bacchic: 

77 

Yatiste: u — - — 

* 11. 

The 'MoIossus : 

< 

77 

Mantranam : 

• f) 


The Hind6 "poets discover a certain relation between the Ganam 
and the Upaganam ; one or the other causing good or evil, according 
to the ,"od who presides over it. Those that fall under the rule of the 
Moon,^hicM'is, in India, the emblem of cold, are deemed favourable ; 
while those, on the contrary, which are governed by the Sim, are 
injurious. Agreeably to this sm^erstitioi^', a copy of verses must not 
begin with a ^malign Ganam, The Hindu prosodies are very di^fe^T' 
on this subject 


“ • 4. liie long FeeU 

The Ganams, then, are the true n^^t^rials from which the Feet of the 
verse are made, which are called Padam or Charanam ; both which 
words signify Feet. Tliey may be compared to the hemistichs of pen- 
tameter lines, or the pause which we make in the middle of the verses 
of ten and twelve syllables, in French and English. ^ They enumerate 
a variety of these Padarmy according to the number of Qanams they 
contain ; somp having three, five, seven, or more. 

As in pentameter verse, ^ two dactyls or two spondees may bo put 
in the first hemistich ; so also, in ^rtain Padam j, they may use one 
Ganam or another at pledsure, provic^d the number of shorfe and 
longs is preserved. This mixture, however, must be managed without 
afi^K^tion, W avoid tke appearance of pedantry."' 

But every species of Ganam is not equally admitted info all sorts 
of poetry ; somb of which require certain fixed Ganams. On this 
point the Hindfi prq^ody enters into a great variety of pai^fciculars not 


See Brown’s Telugn Grammar. 
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very important. The case is nearly the same in th^l|:4ithi Ode, where 
angorous restriction to certain feet is required, and -erhere others, 
though on the whole equal in quantity, cannot be admitted. 

The Long Feet, in Hindh verse, have each Aeir partionlar name ; 
as the Elephant, the great Tiger, the Serpent tfapella, and go forth. 

5. The Rlnfnie. 

• 

The Hindus have a two-folJ Rhyme in their verses. The one 
sort fells on the first letter or syllable of the line, and is called Yati. 
Thus, in two verses, where ojie begins with the wofd Kirtti and the 
other with Kirttana^ Ki is the Yati or Rhjnne. The other sort falls on 
the second letter or syllable from the beginning of the line, and is 
called Prdsam. In^two lines, one beginning, with the word Capagwj 
and the othe^ with that of Dipantranij pa is the Prasam. 

• Although they are unacquainted with blank verse, yet they arc 
not very rigid in point of metre. For the Yati^ they make Ka, Ksha, 
Kta, all rhyme together; or Pe, Pte, and sojTorth. Tliere is still 
more licence in the JRhyme of the Prasanij in which nothing is posi- 
tively required but to attend strictly to the* consonant, without any 
regard to ,the vowel. Thus, for example, Da, De, Di, Do, Du, all 
rhyme Ibgether. But theseimetres are .avoided far as -possible ; and 
the lineii that have the Yati and the Frdsam exactly to correspond, 
are most admired. The nearer this resemblance is attained so much 
the more palatable to the Hindft ; though, to us, such sort of chimes 
would appear ridiculous play, like the comical line of Ennius often 
in the mouths of schoolboys as very ludicrous — “ Tn Tite Tatt\ 
Triala taiita^ tyranne^ tulistV^ 

The only thing remai*kable in Hindu prosody, with regard to 
rhymS, is this complete opposition between our custom of putting the 
rhymes at the ends of the lines anch theirs of placing them at the 
beginning ; which also adds to the difficult}^ o? their composition of 
verses. 


i). Of the VeFS(>, 

Padams^rnOT feet, arranged artfully with rcgai'd to quantity and 
rhyme from the Padyams^ which ar^ sometiyies called SlSkams. 

• The Hindh ppets have several species of Padyarns^ |lp,ch of which 
has its particular naiqe. In the simple f^awdapadyam^ certain feet, 

• and no other, can be introduced ; in the same way as in the hexameter 
verse, 'dactyls and spondees only dan be used. But a single G^^nam 
may sometimes compose a whole verse, •such as Devaki^ desakiy 
Camsvdu. There are a great many minute instructions to be attended 
to on this subject, which are too minute to detail. 

It will appear fi’om what has been said, that the I^ndu versifica- 
tion is by no means easy ; and accordingly, though great numbers in 
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ev«i» vast^ tlabbl# in verses, there are but few who make them eoiTOut 
or conformable to the stoiot rules that are laid down. Their pwto, 
however iwsscss an advantage which does not attend most of the 
Europeim tongues, aiid particularly the French, in the numerous 
svno^mej with whiclmlie Indian languages abound. 

7. Of the Taste e^id Stifle of Hindu Poetry. 

Tlie «H)etical expression of the Hindus perhaps offends by too 
ffreat lolHness ^d emphasLs. One may understand their books and 
conversation in prose ; but it is ippossibln to comprehond th*^ in 
verse, until diligent study has rendered thcm»familiar. Quaint phrases, 
iierpctusd allegories, thcWtical terminations of the words, contracted 
expressions, and the lilce, render the poetical style obscine and 
difficult to be undersitooil, excepting to tlioso who ure inured to it. 

One of the principal defeets of the Hiiufri poets, Ml least when 
compared with our taste or our prejudices, is fliat their descriptiAis 
arc commonly too and minute. For example, if they are describ- 
ing a beautiral woman, tliey are never contented ^with di'awing her 
likeness with a single stroke, as a Eiuopean would generally do in 
ftlmllar cases ; saying, perhaps, that she possessed all the chatms that 
nature could confer. Such an expression would not bo stroiig enough 
foi* the grosi^ compif^liensioii of a Hindiii The poet must be more 
^^icact ; he must particularise the beauty of her eyes, her forehead, her 
nose, her cheeks, and must expatiate on the colour of her skin, and 
the manner in which she adorns every part of her body. He will 
descrijvB the turn and .proportion of her arms, legs, thighs, shoulders, 
chest, and ift a word, of all parts, visible or invisible ; with an accurate 
recital of the shape and form which best indicate their beauty and 
symmetry. He will never desist fi’om h?s colouring till he has repre- 
sented in de^il every feature and part in the most lahourerlT'SEr 
tedious style, but at tne\same time with the closest resemblance.* 

The epithets, in * their poetical style, are frequent, and almost 
always figurative ; which makes them approach wjry nearly to the 
Latin poetry. ^ 


i Mr. Brown’s remarks concerning Telugu poetry will apply mutatis mutandis, 
to Tamil, Kanaresc and Malayalim poetry also, and in fact to the poetry of all the 
veDruacnlar languages of India. ' f ** 

“ Telugu poetry has now < lasted for more than six centudes : and the earliest 
compositions mai^fcst a high state of literary refinement. Their taste is often such as i 
we must condet^, but we have no means of framing a fair judgment until we are able 
to read original. Were Horacd to be judged of from our English translations, who 
could imagine him to be a poet ? Tlie French translation of Paradise lost is a similar 
failure. ^ c 

Much however that is admired in Telugu fo in the worst taste of literary frippery. 
At the conclusion of poems, in p^ticular, we find verses fratoed in fantastic shapes, such 
as that of a swOfd, a Bijuar^ a wheel, a serpent or any other laboured conceit. Another 
rcfniement relates to the language: wherein the same verse is made to bcari^ two entirely 
different imports, every word involving a poem. 

The Telugus enjhcc a remarkably vivid attachment to the literature of their language, 
and it greatly endears a foreigner to them to know that he has studied the poems which 
among them hold a reputation as permanent as that of Paradise lost lunong ourselves.” 
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The l)revity and conciseness of many modes ^f^expressionjin the 
5fciiidft idioms^ does not hinder their style, upon the whote) > from 
iieing extremely diffuse. \ ^ , 

Their verses, in many of their dialects at least, wotiiM appdar 
harsh and inharmonious to a European ear, <m account dftthe frequfent 
aspirations to which many of the letters or syllables are subject, which 
in m^y cases seem incapable of bSing joined together. Yet this 
mode of pronunciation has a certain*firm and masciiline tone, which 
makes up for its uncouthness. Tlie observation, however, does not 
apjply to the poetry in the* Tamil language, in which many of the poets 
^yrlte ; because that dialect lias no aspirations. * 

To give an exact idea of the different species of Hindh* poesy 
would not be much relished by the greater number of readers, su 
different is their maimer from ours. All thf^ir litth* piiices tliat 1 have 
jjpen are in*genoral very flat. 

I know not whether they have any regular dramatic pieces, all 
^that 1 have seen of this nature being ntlxed wflh songs and dialects of 
which I can give^no distinct idea, never having taken the trouble to 
study any of thonu • 

, As.to epic poems, they have several. The two most celebrated 
are the Ramayanaj whieii contains rapid sketch af the history of * 
Rarrw% or of Vuhnu metamorphosed into the shape of that hero, and 
the Bhdgavata^ which relates chiefly to the ad^^efttiires of Vishmij 
under the name of Krishna. Tliese two poems are of' an uncoiuciona- 
ble length. Their authors have iiitroflueed into them all the^bles on 
which the religion of the Hindus is founded. Their n^’ratives of the 
same story are often at variance ; and they do not at all adhere to the 
rule of Aristotle, wlio eorffincs tlie duration of the epic poem to the 
plrl‘4od of one year ; for the Bhagavata takes up its liero before his 
birth, and does not leave him till after he is*dead. 

The extraordinary and marvelfous adventures wliicli arc related 
in the Eneid of Virgil aiid the Iliad of Homer do not in any degree 
approach to the iiierediblo prowess and the wonderful aehievements of 
the Indian licrocs, whoso exploits are celebrated in tliese books. All 
that ancient stoiy hands down of*Eneeladus and his tendfic compa- 
nions, caniK)t bear a compjfriwsion with what is jiere related of the 
giants, who sometimes fought against I^ima, and sometimes on his 
side. Tasso himself is feeble in the description of migjity feats, when 
compared^ith these transcendent fabubi^ts,-^ 

i As the Tamil metrical system dift^rs con8idera])ly from the Sanskrit, adopted by 
the Telugu, Kanarose and Malayalim poets, I add a fBw words regarding this suUect 
For furtlier information see Bamnglons Beschi\ Sken Tamu Grammar ^ aira Pope’s 
IITid^Granimar, 2iid part, •where also the Native authorities are given, 

. It will be necessary to consider 
First, Tamil metcrical feet. 

L Single feet. 

1. NtV; — . 

' 1 . Xirai: pyiThie: (j (or iamhiis 


These arc. 
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f « 

f 11. Donbic Icct. 

Nor 4 ncr; spondeo. — - - . 

Nor 4 iiiirti: dactyl; (j {j , 

.*>. N^ai 4 licT: anapxst: <j U • 

(i. y irai 4 mrai: proccleuamntic : u (J U U - 

Each 5iucccs>\\c. fool \s foTraed from one of the preceding by the resolution 
of a long into^two shovl. ^ 

111. Triple feet. 

7. Ner 4 ner 4 ner: Molossus. . „ 

The remainder aje formed by adding sfteccssively ^ ner and a nirai to each of the 
double f^t giving, 8. lonicus a majori, 9. Choriamhus, 10. dactyl pyrrhic, 11. lonicns 
a minori, 12. anapeest 4 pyrrhic, 13, 14 — two nondescript feet. < 

IV. Quadruple feet are formed in the same way, but they are not now used, 
SucoMp, the connection of feet in dines. 

There are various methods in which feet niay follow one another in lines. Of these 
the most used are the methods called the Ven or pure, and the Viruttam, or expanded, 

c I. The pure metre. [Ven.] 

Using only double feet ‘those Cr^le feet that end in a ner, and occasionally a single 
foot, its law is this ; the ariis of a double foot must follow the thesihof a preceding foot , 
ond vice versd ; but the arsis of the triple foot is followed by an arsis. 

II. The Expanded. [Viruttam.] ^ 

This is used in free and lengthened compositions, and the feet of one Une may d>c 
connected in any jvay, provided &ose o| the next linei have precisely a parallel connec- 
tion. This consonance of lines is maintained for forty or fifty quatrains. T^cse lines 
often resemble in R)^thm the various Choriambic measures of Horace. 

Third: Verses. 

Of these the kura] couplet of tlie #cn metre, and the quatrain of cither metre, arc 
most usq:^. 

The kura] of Tiruvalluvan is in the first, most of the ethical works of the Minor 
poets in the ven quatrain, and the Ethics, (Ramayanam, Chintamani &c.)inthe Viruttam 
quatrain. 

The following arc peculiarities of South Indian metres. 

1. The Rhyme is in the beginning of the line. 

2. Each line must havg an alliterative consonance between its first syllable and the 
initial syllable of some one of the succeeding feet. 

* 

3. Evei7 foot must have incision, but the.c‘ is no Caesura. 

4. The last syllabic of any foot, long or short, with a preceding short, forms a nirai. 

5. A redundant syllable at the end of a word, is considered a ner, whether it be 
long or short. 



CtlAP. XXV. 

THE EPISTOLARY STYLE OF THE BRAHMAflS. 

The* epistolary style of the Brahjnans and of the other Hindhs in 
general is in many resjfects; different from ours. * I cannot better 
explain it than by Educing examples taken from their own|letters. 

I have selected the three following specimens, to shew, by the first, , 
how a Brahman addresses a person who is life inferior ; by the second, 
one who is his equal ; and, by the third, a person who is above him. 

Letter to an Inferior, \ 

* ‘‘ They, the Bj:ahman S'ubaya, to him Lakshmana, who has all 

‘‘ goodiqualities, who is true to his word^ who by the services he 
‘^^renders to his relations and friends, resembles the Chintamani 
Asirt aSam. • ^ . 

tYear of Kilaka, the fourth day of the month Phalguna, I am 
at Banavai'a, in good health. Send me news of thfne. As soon as 
this letter shall have reached thee, thou shaltgo to the most excellent 
Brdhman Anantitya, and prostrating thyself at all thy lengik at his 
feet, thou wilt offer him my most humble respect, and then, without 
delay, thou shalt^ present thyself before the Chetti” (that is, the 
^merchant) Rangapa, and Reclare to him that if he shall now put into 
hands the three thousand rupees w^l^ich he ow;es .me, with 
“ iftterest at twenty-five per centum^ I will forget all that is passed, 
and the matter shall then be at an end. Bubifi, on the contrary he 
makes shifts and continues to defer tlie payment of the money, tell 
him that I am acquainted a method of teaching him that no 
person shall safely break his wwd with a Brahman, such as I am. 
This is all I have to say to thee. •Asirvadam.” 

• 

Letter to Equal 

“ To them the Lord, to the Lord Ramaya, who pc^scsses all the 
good qualities which can render a man esteemed ; who is worthy to 
obtain all the favours which the Gods can bestow ; who is the 
beloved of beautiful womqn, who is the particular favourite of 
Lakshmi ; who is great as the Mount Meru, and who has a perfect 
knowledge of the Yajur v6da : the Brahman SVibaya ; Namask&raHi” 
(respectful greeting.) 

^ 

^ E. Chintdi thought; mani, jewel : the jewel which imj^arted all gifts which its 
possessor could think of. The word hsirvadaw =: a blessing. 
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^ir%‘'^The V^^ar Purmatif/ Hie fiftetetb of the montli PKalj^l^a.f 
wliere I and aH th^ inembers of my 
**^healtb. I sball leam. with great gladn^s, tbit it iS the same With 
*• von ; and I trust vou will inform me particularly of all the subjects 
iif satisfaction and editentment which you experience. 

On the twenty-second of the montli above mentionoct, heitig a 
day in which all ^>oil omensTunite, we have chosen that the marriage 
of my dkiighhr Vijnya Lakifhmi shall be celebrated I beg yon 
will honoiir the ceremony with your presence, and be here before 
that day w ith all the persons of your hoftsohold, without excepting 
any. I expeelfc you will put yourself at the liejid of the solemnity^ 
and that you will be pleased to conduct it** And if there is any 
thing in which 1 can be of service to you, have the goodness to h‘t 
me know it. This is »ll I have to apprise you of. Nainaskm’ain.” 

Letter to a Superior, 

To them the Ijord,^ to the Lord Brahman, to the great Brah- 
man Anantaya, wlvi are^ endowed witli every rirtue and all goof} 
qualities ; who are great as Mount M^ru ; who possess a perfect know- - 
ledge of the four Vedas \ who, by the splendour of their gooii works., 
shine like the Sun ; whoso renown pervades the fourteen worlds 
Kishnaya, rtheir liUmble servant and slave, keeping my distance, 
with both hands joined, my mouth closed, mine eyes cast down,; 
wait, in this humble posture, until they shall vouchsafe to cast their 
eyes on him who is nothing in their presence. After obtaining 
tnei^:, leave, approaching diem wdtli fear and trembling, and 
prostrating myself at my whole length before the lotus flowers 
on the ground where they stand ; and, thus 8ubniissive,ivith respect- 
fill kisses, will I address their feet widi this humble supplication^. 

The y«ar Vikari,^ the tw'eijtieth of the month Paushya,'^' I, vour 
humble servant and slave, w'Jiom your Excellence lias deigned to 
regard as sometlfing, having received with both hands the letter 
which you humbled yourself by mjting«>mc; after kissing it and 
putting it on my head, I afterwards read with the profoimdest 
attention, and I will execute the orders it contains, without departing 
firom them the breadth of a grain of millet. The affair on which 
your Excellence, has vouchsafed to coinmand me is* in good progress , 
and I hope that, by tKe efficaeV of your benediction, it will soon 
terminate U your entire satisfaction. As soon as that happens, I, ♦ 
your humble serv^ant and slave, shall not fail to present myself 

^ The 55th of the Hindu Cyqle. 

«»The Month of March — April. 

«Thi« is a]j expression used out of politeness to cvefy one who is invited under 
siafdareircanuitEDces. * 

o A superior is always addressed in the plural, both in speaking and writing. , 

P The 39th of (he Cycle. 

9 December— January. 
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to the cH^fers of your ExceHenc^ lot^^ ; 

016(' yohr holy feet. I now^ entreat your ]Bxcel%c0 fo impart to 
me the commands and instructions necessary to en^le me 
so to demean myself as to be agreeable to their will, and that you 
will clearly point out to me in what mann^ I may r^der myself 
most acceptable to your blessed feet. For this, it will suffice, if I 
receive from your bounty a leaf of fecteF indented with your nail, 
in care of some confidential person, who can verbally explain the 
orders of your Excellency. Such is my humble prayer.” 

*Tlie style of these letfers strikes us at first as extraordinary, and 
very remote from what \fe uj^e in similar circumstances. But, if we 
attentively consider the epistolary forms that still prevail in Europe, 
and analyze tlie letters which Europeans often write to their equals, 
generally concluding with soliciting as an liosiour to be favoured with * 
admission into the number of their imst hmnble and most obedient 
sA^vants^ it will not appear so easy to determine which style of the two 
is the more ridiculous and servile. The nrincipjil difference, perhaps, 
is that, in their, letters, the fulsome compliments are insei^d at the 
beginning, and in gurs at the end. • 

It Is not to be denied that the fawning, tumid and bombastic 
phrases which the Hindfts use, appear to be arrayed with too much 
affectation ; and we ought to admit still more* readily that, in our 
translations, we come far short of the ex 2 )ressive vigour of the Indian 
terms. The simple structure of the European tongues Soes not succeed 
in translating them literally. 

The compliments with which all letters between mjy? and*h[ian in 
India commence arc often much longer and more extravagant than 
those we have adduced. I l^ave seen epistles in which the complimen- 
'■ ir’ry^effusion covered a whole sheet. But it is chiefly, when writing 
to persons of great dignity of rank, •or whe» some object is expected 
to be gained, that the full plenitude cf complimentary blandishment is 
drawn out. Tile real source of all is to be fdund in the eager and 
passionate desire tor prais*^ ami ^illation, which all Hindus feel. 

In letters, written by one Hindu to another, one never sees 
respects or compliments offered ta their wives. Such an attention 
would be migplaced, and would bo considered not only ridiculous but 
as a gross breac*li of politeness. Tlicy can only b6 mentioned imdcr 
particular circumstances, such as condoling wdtli a man on the death 
of bis \|^fe. Then the woman might be praised forVlier excellent 
qualities, and wishes might be expressed tliat the husband might soon 
find qpother wife of equal merits. J’or it is not singular to see a Hindff 
widower marrying fifteen dayi or a month*after tne deatli of hi^wife. 

)Vhen there is occasion to communicate to any one the decease of 
a relatiouj the custom is to singe a little the pdint of tliS palm lea^on 
^which the afflicting news is written. This has a like import as the 

X 

^ A person dispatchctl on a verbal message, is freqncntlv sunrlicd with no better 
eredcntiai? than a betel leaf with the print of the nail. 
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black seal used by'us in such cases. Tlie same practice takes place 
vrheiii one serves another in writing with a severe rebuke. The^ 
application of lire to the palm leaf shews that he who sends it entertains 
a feeling of resentment. 

When a superior A^rites to his inferior, he puts his own name 
before that‘ of tne person to whom he writes ; and quite the reverse 
when he writes to his superior, c Indeed it would be considered os the 
grossest' rudeness if he happened, to set his own name first. 

Having treated of the language of Poetry and of the Epistolary 
style among the Hindhs, I will now offer some remarks that I have 
made on their writing. 



CHAR xxvr. 


ON THE HINDU Hi^ND- WRITING. 

The HindA books attribute the invention to the* great Brahma, 
the Creator of man and aifthor of Jiis destiny. Each individual carries 
his doom inscribed on hiS forehead by the hand of Gfed himself.* The 
sutures of the head, seen on a skul], are the liand-writing of Brahma ; 
and "the letters there impressed contain the future lot of the individual. 
Tin’s is a fable, noMoubt ; but it must be also admitted that it is one* 
of very great antiquity, and sufficiently proves, at least, that when it 
vipas invented, they hhd already the knowledge of writing in India ; 
otherwise how could tligy imagine traces of writing in those marks ? 

, Tliat this kno\^dge existed amo/fgSt tl^ Hindus, in the most 
ancient times, is proved by another authority of as old a date as the 
formerf The four Vedas are attributed to* Brahma, who wrote them 
on leaver of gold. These books, which contain the detail of the 
idolatrous ceremonies whi#h this peoplp practises, are tj[ie most sacred 
of all, and at the same time the most ancient which they acknowledge. 
Their other books, of which maliy are, without coiftradiction, very 
old, speak of those as of a far earlier date. The language also in 
which they are written has become unintelligible, in many places, from 
desuetude by age. • 

Here, thcrefo^'c, we find books, and consequently the use of 
. writing, among the Hindus^ in times extremely remote. 

One of the principal articles df the Hindu faith •is that which 
relates to the ten incarnations of Yisbnu. The first and earliest of the 
whole is the change of this God into a Fish. A5id what was the cause 
of it? It was the mss of’theJFqjir books which contained the four 
Vfidas. Brahma, under whose care they were left, fell asleep ; and a 
giant, his enemy, took that opportunity of stealing the sacred volumes. 
Having escaped unpercoived^ he flew to the sea, with his precious 
booty, which ho*swallowed and deposited in his bowels, the better to 
secrete it. .Vishnu, metamorphosed into a»fish, went in pursuit of his 
enemy ; and, after a long search, discovered him atelength, in the 
deepest abyss of the ocean. Having attacked him there, fought him 
and vanquished him ; he tore him in pieces, plucked the concealed 
books from his lowest entrails, iftid restored them to him who was 
their author and guardian. * • 

Books, therefore, are the subject of onerf)f the oldest fableg of 
India. 


Hence “ the writing on the skull” is iised4br/nfr. 
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. ^ The Fourtli V^a of the £U|id^ pro- 

tialbly 9 SI andent nadoTO dierfted Ihdr 0^ 
pmcdcesm India ver^ Mnoh rambling those that #ie soothsayer 
Balaam employed against the camp of the Israelites^ as dotdled in 
twenty-second and tw^ following chapters of the book 
This wickdd science, havii^ been cultivated, from very early times, 
by the Egyptians (who might have acquired it from the Br&hxoans of 
Lidia,) may have spread, in the»same manner, to the nations bonlcring 
on Egypt. Aifd it was, no doubt, from that country that the false 
prophets, or marfeians, who so frequently made tlieir appoai^anoo 
among the Jewi^ tribes, drew then* instruotion. But, however this 
may be, Idolatry and Magic are twin jnsters, who arc seldom found 
separate. The Hindtl idolatry has so much the liigher claim to 
antiquity, that it does not appear, like that of tlic Greeks and Romans, 
to have been borrowed from any foreign source, and tha^ some of tlu> 
writings which contain its details ai*e perhaps among the most ancicait 
that exist in tlie world* ^ 

Some of the native authors ascribe the H^cntion to a famous^ 
penitent called Agastya ; so short, that he was not .a luuid’s breadth in 
stature.^ He is one of the oldest authorities to which tliey refer, 
having been contemporary with the Seven Penitents who wpro saved 
from the flood in the ^vessel of .which Vishr.u was the steersman ; the 
whole being probably nothing else, as we have already obscrvorl, than 
the stoiy of Noah and his family, disfigured by the fables of idolatry. 

All these proofs on which I found the antiquity of writing among 
the Hi|>dus, I shall be told, are nothing more than a tissue of fables, 
so absurd th&c no reasonable conclusion can be drawn from them. 
Let it be so : but, at least, the whole world must confess ,that these 
same fables, however absurd, are of hi^h antiquity ; and fJiat their, 
existence, in ^uch ages, necessarUy implies the existence of wrtHng 
also in those very early times. 

But it is clear ft fean be no fable, that in the times of Lyciu’gus, 
nearly a thousand years before the C|p»stiai^ aera, there were philoso- 
phers in India who were more eagerly sought after than those of 
Egypt, and who would have been unheard of by tlie Grecian literati, 
if they had been recent, or of ordinary repute. Such philosophers 
therefore, who wore also astronomers, must have been long accustomed 
to the art of writing, ivhich sftch sciences as these, essentially, 
pre-suppose. r 

Having premised so mi\ch on the origin of writing in India, let 
as now consider its present state. Our observat ons hero wfll be 
directed to the character^ which the ^Hindfls use in writing ; the 
material on which they inscribe them ; their n^ode of writing ; and, 
finally, the form of thojr Ixioks, and of the letters which they address 
to each other. 

l^ncc in q’amil call«fl : Kurrumuni = little ascetic. 
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1. The written Chmmiet^e, 

It is said diere are eighteen living languages used in India j and 
though some of them bear a resemblance to others, yet the characters 
of the greater number are quite dissimilar, ^hat resemblance, for 
example, between the letter jij (a, short) and eg (long a) of the Tamil 
tongue, and the corresponding letters of the Telinga, e 5 . The 

difference is not less striking in evciV other letter q£ the?*alphabet ; 
and the same diversity, as between these two, exists in almost all the 
rest* Different, however, they ^re in the signs which they employ 
in writing, there is a woii(!ler§iI similarity in 3ie idioms, in the turn 
of their Mrases, and the arrangement of the words, which scarcely 
admit of any inversion. In these last particulars, they differ widely 
from the European*languages ; which, with a general resemblance in * 
the idiom and the character, arc altogether unlike in the particular 
tiffn, caste and arrangement of the style.** 

Notwithstanding the diversity of tjje^ wriflen characters in the 
•several dialects, Hhere is an affinity between the languages themselves ; 
so that a person who has learned one, easily understand those 
of tlie contiguous districts : and it is very common to meet with 
Hindus who speak fluently seven or eight languages, or more. 

But, what is most remVkable herS, and mates it almost impossi- 
ble to (foscrlbo the difference gf character among the yarious directs, 
is first, that all the languages of the country that I am acquainted 
with have the same arrangement of letters in the alphabet ; 2, that all 
the letters are double, each having a long and a shorty 3, lliat the 
short and long vowels are always placed at the beginning of the 
alphabet, and before the consonants, as & a, i u w, &c. 4, that these 
vowels are letters purely initial, which are never so written but at the 
commencement of a word, and vai^ their /orm tvhei? used in the 
middle or after consonant ; 5, that §ach consonant has a vowel com- 
bined, and forms a syllable ; thus, one never prt)ifounces 6 or d mute, 
but ia, da. A slight change i^ Jhe character will make the a vanish, 
and substitute another vowel according to its new shape. Thus, in 
the Canarese language, the consonants Zj {ba) and {da) undergo the 

following change of sound b>; the slight alteration of tlie shape of the 
letter : * * ^ 

zl *i3 O "3 

'P ba be bi da do (li 

JIow is it that there is so gr^at a resemblance in the idioms of 
these languages, as well as in ^he structure* of the composition, qpd so 
wide a discrepance in the signs and charaefters? The mother language 
of all* that are spoken in India, from w'hich ouch derites a common 

t 

« The student who would fully understand this subject should c«tisult Dr. CaldwelPa 
Drdvi^ian Comparttive Gnimmar/in which the origin and affinities of the Sonth Indian 
language are discussed in such a manner as to leave nothing tb be desired. 
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idio^n and nictliodj liaving an alphabet bo anrangod as we bare seen ; 
how comes it that the daughters should have adopted a character so 
different from tliat of thdr common parent? 

Tlie like difference is pbservable in the form of their ciphers, or 
arithmetical figures, assin Aeir alphabet ; and indeed in this case the 
abberration is greater. For though they all follow the decimal scale, 
they have different modes of Acpressing it. In the Tamil lan^age, 
they do it*by aeingle sign ; thits : 

S u) ffT ^ 

. I 10 * 100 *.1000 

In the Teliigu language and the Canarese, they follow exactly the 
same process which we have adopted from the Arabians, expressing 
the units by a single sign, the tens by two sign#, the hundreds by 
three, and so on. Tlieir arithmetical scale approaches still nearer to 
om's, by their employing our cypher, and eveh giving it the same 
form of a circle, as will be seen in the following example : 

1 2 10. If 20 22 100 104 

o no on so js-q no^ 

120 1000 1001 1020 

n-oo nooo noon no-s>o 

Such is the Teluffu arithmetical notation, corresponding very 
nearly with what was commimicated to Europe by the Arabs, at the 
end of Uie tenth centiny. Such a coincidence can hardly have arisen 
from chance," and it is therefore extremely probable that the one must 
liave been taken from the other. 

The Tamil notation seems to have '’greater resemblance to the 
Eoman modeihan to thn Arabian ; for they express the Arithmetical 
sfgns by letters of their Alphabet, and use but a single letter to denote 
unity, ten, a huiidrc^Uand so forth. 

But different as the Hindus are,^i*i this particular in their several 
divisions; they arc still farther removed from the characters used by 
other ancient nations, which have come down to us ; such as tlie 
Phoenician, the Syriac, the Ai-abic, the Greek. The notation differs 
no less than the mode of arrangement, seeing that'two of the last 
mentioned nations wrote fi»om righi to left, while the Hindfls write as 
we do. ' 

2. The Material on loliich they xvr te. 

I ** 

Paper is not nnknown^.to the Hindus. Tliey manufacture it, not 
from cotton, js is generally believed, but of md ba^ made of the 
riiifi of a plant, having first separated the coarser maments which 
supply the place of hemp. I believe, however, that the use of this 
coarse paper is faodem in India, and posterior to the invasion of the 
Moguls, who are ac^^uainted with no substitute for paper, and still 





follaw the Persian mode of \vriting* Some HinddI, particularly^mich 
aa live in the provinces where it is difficult to find palm leaves* also 
use paper ; but more ^orally black tablets, on which they write 
.with a white crayon. The ordinary practice, however, is to use the 
palm leav^, both in cominon writing and for books, lie palm tree 
js a generic name, which is extended by Europeans to thS cocoa tree 
and 9ie date tree, though the leaves ofineitherofthesebeatall adapted 
for writing on. What they actually employ arc those of tlM 5 Palmyra. 
They are cut in breadths of about three fingers, and two [feet long. 
Each of them will admit of seven or eight lines ; and they are thicker, 
^tiffer, and stouter than double paper, so that after writing, or 
rather engraving on one side, they turn to the other, without at all 
injuring what is on the reverse. 


Quintus Curtils relates, that the Indian^, when they were invaded * 
by Alexander tho Great, wrote ivith an iron point on the smooth and 
t^der bark of trees*. I cannot help thinking, however, that the 
Palm leaves, which arc soft and polished, must have been taken by 
^ that author for ^hc rind of a tree ; luort^ dfepecially as one can see no 
* trace in India of ayy writing being done upon bark. 

THb Cuina?an sybil in the Encid is bonjured not to write her 

ui^aclcs on the leaves of trees, which the wind would s 
• ■ ^ 

“ ^’antam foliis Ae carmina manda, 

Ne dispersa volent rapidis Iwdibria ventis.” — [^5 )neido8 VI. 7-1.] 

Whence could the idea have arisen of the proplicefes of the Sybil 
being inscribed on leaves? 


peedily disperse : 


3. 77/e Hindu method of writing. 

They execute \t with aniiron spike, sometimes six inches long, the 
upptv end of which is commonly formed into a cutting edge to trim 
the sides of the leaves, so as to inaKe them ^11 straight*. In wanting 
with the spike, * neither chair nor table is \j^£mted. Tlio leaf is 
sujiported on the middle finger of the left hand, and is kept steady by 
being held between the thumb •asid the forefinger. Tlie right hand, 
in writing, does not slide upon the leaf, according to our practice in 
writing on paper ; but, after finishing a word or t\vo, the writer fixes 
the point of tjie spike in the last letter, and pushes the leaf from the 
right hand towards the left, so as to enable him’ to finish liis lino. 

, This becom£?i3 so Jabitual and easy, thaf one often sees a Hind A 
writing as he w alks along. \ 

As this species of penmanship is in fact only a sort of fiiint 
engrapving, the strokes of which are indistinct and not easily read, 
especially by weak eyes, somelrimes they besmear tlie leaf with fresh 
cow-dung, rubbing tlft) surface well, so as Co leave nothing behind but 
tho finer pm*ts that adhere to the engraved lifies. Thi^ tliey after- 
•wards tinge with black, and thus the wTiting becomes more visible, 
and easier to ifead. . 

This mode of wTiting is undoubtedly more sknplc and easy than 
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for small occasions* JSeither does it ivijuiio, like 'Urs, (be 
opp^atus of table, chair, inkstand^ and ao fortlu But I own thaioui^Ji 
W the advanta^ when we liave to do with large ufiaii*s, or the keeping; 
of journals and Tedg^ / , 

l%e lj[iiidtl writing is not 6^^ great incdi^onkiiioe^ 

wWh attends our old manuaeripts, by the absence of points am 
as well as of the serration betwiben tlie words and sentences* : 
their orthography is so extraordinaiy and <*oinplicated, in some dialects, 
that the best reader cannot decypher what he has before him without 
hesitation, and without close atteiitlpn to tJi^ subject, especially nHien 
it is not set dowtf according to tlio rigorous* grammatical principles, 
whicli tlio greater number are ignorant of or neglect This difficulty 
IS most severely experienced in the Tamil tongue. 

When tlie Hindfis ^vrite on paper, tliey do not use a p<m ; the 
fowls which fiiriiisJi Iho quill, such as geests* and swans, being unknown 
ill most districts of their country. TIuy use for the purpose, a Calatn 
or reed, somewhat thicker than our pens, and cut in the same manner : 
this word Calam is remarkable on account of its resemblance to the ^ 
Latin Calamus ; from which the Hindu word must be derived, as I 
conceive the use of paper lii that country is not old.t? ' 

4. The manner ifi ichich their Books a)Kl Letters are made lip. 

In making ‘Up a book of several leaves of palm tree, there is no 
occasion for a bookbinder. A small hole is bored at each extremity 
of the leaves, through -whicli they are strung together by a small cord. 
Tow thfn bosmds arc then applied, the one above and the other below, 
of the same length and breadth as the leaves, so as to form a cover to 
the book. These arc likewise pierced at the extremities, and small 
pieces of wood or iron are pass^^ through tlie holes in the board:^^ and 
the leaves, si as to coiAiect the* whole together. A long sti’ing is 
fastened to each end^ of the bits of wood or iron ; and by wrapping it 
several times round the book the whole is kept shut.^ If this mode be 
simple, it certainly is not commodiuui^ ^ for,*' as often as one consults 
the book, he must unlace the string, take out the pegs and throw the 
whole volume into disorder. 

’ The Hindd manner of writing, as* well as the binfling of their 
books, approach nearly to the cusU'ms of the Homans on the same 
occasions ; fo^ we are informed by Seneca that tlie ancient Latins wrote , 
on plates of cAvood, which they strung together and formed into a 
Caudex; from whence, as ne observes, is derived the Latin word 
Codex.^ ^ , 

i have spoken already of the e{]«stolary style of the Hindffs. 
With regard jo the form of their letters, they cefUtent tlicmselvea with 
roKing up the leaves oVpalm on which they are ^vritten, and enveloping 
the whole in an outer leaf, upon which they write the jddress; Uare, 

f' (t is the Arab kblcm. 

" Tom, I, SH f JElzcvir. J 
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inufe< bo taken about the due length and breadtli of tlie leaver, as^ivoU 
as the manner of putting thorn up in the outer case,* in proportipn to 
the rank of the party aodressed. 

We are not to judge of the antiquity of writing in India by Uio 
a which we find inscribed on some pagodiis or templei of idole^; 
ause it has'been a trick of the Br&hmans to put up such dates^ as, 
thougH evidently recently written, wouM make tne origin of the build- 
ing ascend to the commencement of* the Kali-yugaj^ I have seen 
temples which have been erected within the^few years, bearing 
inscriptions that would carty them*as far bac|H|^c flood ; and that 
too in the presence of tho4e who had helped^UBoilh them, some of 
whom are still living. Such is the Hindfi aM^ence of falsehood ! 

The gradual change in writing, which takes place in some coun- 
tries in the lapse of time, is not a safe ground of conjecture as to the 
age of Hindft manuscripts. I hive seen an act of donation written on 
a plate of gold, in Canaresc characters, more than two hundred year^ 
ago ; the letters of wliich aro perfectly Wiblo, and exactly like those 
,at present in use. No alteration has therefor# taken place in that 

great interval of time. 

• . . . • . 

In some inscriptions, however, of very high antiquity, characters 

:u^ fouud*not now in use, qjthough they resemble letters employed in 
writing in oilier idioms of the country. 'Some are also found in various 
places, Vhore the eliaraetcrs are evidently tbreigii and ^^^holly unknown. 
It is probable that such inscriptions have been cut by artists brought 
from distant parts to embellish the edifices on w hich they appear, and 
who, being jealous of their architectural fame, would n^t Icafb it at 
the mercy of those who had employed them, or who had assisted them 
in the labour. By these the^ might have been robbed of all the praise, 
if the writing had been made in the ordinary eharactei*s. 

The remai’ks I have made c^ncerning the dissimilarity of the 
letters, and the r^Jsemblance of style, iA the widtiiig,of different districts 
in India, may be Cflually ^plied to the Siamese dialect. The alphabet, 
and particularly the vowels, aref there arranged; in the same manner 
i\s in the Hindil idioms : a, i, w, e, ai, o, au^ am^ ah In some 
languages of India, the pointormark*whielulenotes the vowel that always 
accompanies the consonant, .is placed before it; as in the Tamil 
syllables te^ pe^ the sign Q prefixed to the eoiisonimt repre- 
sents tlio pronounced after it thougJi pldbcd before it. Tlie same 
practice is followed in tlie Siamese writings in several letters ; which 
can scarcely have been fortuitous, and ratner iiidicaU^s that these two 
different dialects spring fi’oni the same source. 

The Pali language, or learned tongue of Siam is a corri^pted 
Sanskrit It is not U be doubted that tBe people of that country 
anciently spoke tliis primitive language of the irPIndus. It w’^ould even 
appear to nave extended much farther, as I have had several Sanskrit 
words pointed out to mo in the Malay tongue. 

The shape of the churaetors of the Siamese writing, at least as far 
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jis I.have seen, Is iiidocd altogether diftbront froju that of the Hind6. 
But the same dissimilarity is remarked among the different idioms of 
India ; and it may bo farther observed that tho Siamese follow the 
Hindft mode of writing from left to right, and not from right to left, 
as tho Arabs do, nor from top to bottom, like the Chinese. Though 
they appear therefore, to have a strong affinity to the latter race in tno' 
features of tho face, as well as ui their religious and civil cerenvonies, 
their langiiage and manner of writing seem to approximate them more 
closely to the f>eoplc of India, and to assign them tho same origin.® 


X The date of the introduction of writing into India U discussed by Dr. Max M Oi- 
ler, history of antient Sanskrit literature, pp. 497 — 5 M He announces the following 
results ; 

K No single allusion to writing, reading, pa'per or pen is to he found in the Vedic 
hymns. « 

2. Before the time of Fanini, and before the spreading of Buddnism in India, 
writing was for yterary purposes unknown. 

3. Tho Indian alphabet cannot* be traced back much beyond / lexander’s invasion. 

4. The first actual writing, the first well authenticated inscription in Indie, is of 

Buddhist origin. • * 

5^ Writing was first used in India probably towards the latter half of the Sutra 
period (Between ^00 B. C. and 200 B. C.) * 


The alphabets of all the vernacular languages of India have doubtless hsad a 
mon origin, the ordinal alphabet used by the Brihmans and probably derived mm 
Aramsean sources, and introduced about 400 B. C. This was brought into South India 
by Agastya, the traditiona’ father of South Indian Civilization. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

DEATH AND OBSEQUIES OF THE BRAHMANS. 

ThE^ decease of a Br&hman is attended and followed by such a number 
of foolish and ridiculous ceremontcs/ as clearly prov^ the defermina* 
tion of that sect to outdo tne rest of their countrymen in this as well as 
in all other things. And indeed they are not at all rivalled, in regard 
to rites performed for the dying and the dead. We shall first briefly • 
mention such as accompany the agony, and thrti such as follow the death. 

When il is evident that a brahman is in extremity and has but 
a little time to live, a space is prepared with Qarth, well spread with 
cow-dung, and strewed with the holy herb of Dharba ; over which a 
• cloth that is pui^ is stretched. By this is understood on the present 
occasion, a cloth \fhich has neither been worn nor washed in suds. 
Tlie dying man is placed upon it at his full length, and another pure 
ctotli i§ wrapped round his loins. This being done, they ask his 
permission to perform upon him the cJremony of expiation ; which is 
to be nfade by the Pur6hita, assisted by tlie of tim funeral. This 
appellation is given to the person who, by {jroximity of kindred, or 
by the customs of the country, has the charge of conducting it. The 
dying man having given his consent, the chief of the funijral bflngs on 
one plate, some small pieces of silver or copper coin, and on another, 
the Akshatd, the Sandal, an(J the Panchakaryani. The Purohita pours 
a little of this last into the mouth of the sick man ; and by the virtue 
of thSt nauseous draught the body i^perfectljr purified. •But this does 
not supersede the ^ncral cleansing called Prayaschita, Tliis is 
accomplished by the Purfihita and the chief of tBe*funeral going up to 
the dying man add making recite within himself, if he cannot 
articulate, the proper Mantras ; by the efficacy of which he is delivered 
from all his sins. For this reason, ^the ceremony is called Pr&ymchiU 
ta^ or general erpiatmu^ But how shall we gravely describe the next 
ceremony ? •A oow is introduced with her calf. Her horns are de- 
corated with^ rings of gold or brass, and her neck with garlands of 
flowers. A pure cloth is laid over her body ; and thus bedecked, she is 
led up to the sick man, who takes hold Df her tail. * Mantras in the 
meantime are sung, the prayer of which is that the cow would conduct 
him, Hby a blessed path, to the next world.* He then makes a gift of 
the cow to a Br&hman, in whofe hand a liy^le water is poured ^hile 
he acQ^ts the present*; which is. the ordinary ra|ificationtof a gift;. ^ 

The donation of a cow, which is termed Goddnaniy is, in this 
•crisis, of indispensable aid in helping the soul to arriv<^ without acci- 
dents, at the lama L6kam^ or the world of hell, whicn has Yama for 


.V Vwhim Puran, p. 42. 
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iil and )ord.g In this j^gve^HiBy ooine to whioh 
jdl must pass after death* j%ose who have made iha Oddl^iW>;or^ 
mA of tnecow^ to a BrShman befoit^ they die^ are. 

favoured creatures from the dwelling of YamSi the moiPpilt ti% 
arrive attlio bank of thi stream ; and by Her help, they are enahtsd/h» 
cross, without injury from the ^ames* . ^ , 

The God&jiam being ended, a distribution of the pieces of coin is 
made amongst the Brahmans prestuit ; and their value united should 
amoimt^to that of the cow. ^ # • 

On this occasion also, are prepared the T)asa-<l&n(m^ or Ten 
(reminding us of the T>atin /Wem Dona) to bo distributed on the day of 
the funeral, which is (H)njeetured not to bo far off These ten preswmts 
consist of the following articles: cows, lands, millcf-soed, gold, butter, 
clothes, grain of various kinds, sugar, silv»*r, and salt. • Such costly 
gifts ofered to the Brahmans, being very aoeejillable to the gods, will 
accordingly secure to‘the dying man a blvssed world after his death. 

It is fitting that u Bridimau should die upon the ground, not on 
bed, nor even on a mat ; and the reason is this : his soul being 
disengaged from his body must enter into another, which will carry it 
to the world that is destined for it. And if he should die in bis bed or 
on a mat, he must cany with him these moveables wherever lie goes ; 
which would be very tormenting. If, on the other hand, he. should 
happen to die, by any accident, in a difteront way from what has been 
here supposed, a much more liberal distribution of presents, and a 
longer* tract of ceremonies would be re<iuircd to get him extricated 
from the burdens attached to him. This absurd and ridiculous idea, 
in which the Brahmans are educated, has given rise to a curse very 
common among them, when they quakrel; namely: mayest thou 
never have a friend to, lay thee on the ground, when thou diesi.” 

As soon as the breath has departed, all w ho are jiresent must weep 
for a reasonable time; and join in lamentations, in unison, and with a 
melancholy air adapted to the circuips^nces. 

The chief of the funeral then goes to the bath, and after ablution, 
closely shaves his beard and mustaches ; makes a second ablution, to 
cleanse him from the pollution c<mtract.^jd from the touch of the barber 
who shaved his head ; and indeed on all occasioifs, ablution must 
follow the contact of the barber. Tlie conductor, on his return, brings 
several thing^i to the dead body ; and amongst others a piece of pure 
cloth to serve as a handkerchief for the deceased, and fire for the 
sacrifice of the Homani, which he himself offers up \/ithout delay. 

After these introductory ceremonies, the corpse is well washed^ 
and the barber is called to shave all hair fromothe body. He is in- 
vented with his finest clothes, and decorated with all his jewels. He 
is rubbed with sandal where he is uncovered ; and the accustomed 
mark is affixcgl to his forehead. Thus dressed, he is placed on a 
spedes of state bed^ where he remains exposed until the preparations 
are re^y for carrying him to the pile. 
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Every-: thmg being in order, flie chief of the funeral aplnmcl^ 
body ; with the assistance of some relation or friend, strips it 
6f its clothing and jewels, and covers it with the handkerchief provid- 
^ for the occasion ; one comer of wliich he tears off, and wraps in It 
a sanall bit of iron and a few seeds of sesamus/ I never didbovered the 
reasop of this practice. ^ 

The litter on which the body is placed to be carrjpd to^the pile, is 
constructed in this manner. To two long poles, placed parallel, they 
fasten seven pieces of wood acrosj, with ropes or straw. Upon this 
frame the body -is laid at all its length. Then thby bind the two 
thumbs together, and also the two great toes. The handkerchief, which 
was before negligently thrown over the body, is now carefully wrapped 
all round it, and firmly bound by straw-ropj s. They leave the faces 
uncovered of those only wlio ha^e died in the state of marriage. The 
liiter, adorned with ‘garlands of flowers and foliage, and sometimes 
decked with valuable stuffs, is borne by four Brahmans chosen for that 
purpose. The jirocession is thus arranged.* 

The chief of tl)p funeral marches foremost, carrying fire in a vessel. 
The b®dy imme(liat(?ly Ibllows, surrounded and attended by the 
r^ations^and friends, all iinturbaned, and with nothing on their heads 
but a plain bit of cloth, iie token of oiourning: The women never 
attend ^t the funeral, but remain behind in the house ; where they set 
up hideous cries as it is setting out. ^Vhile advanemg on tlie road, 
the custom is to sto|:> three several times on tlie way, and at each pause, 
to put into the mouth of the deail a morsel of unboiled riec nndstened. 
But the object of the stoppage is very im})()rtant. It fti not without 
example, they say, that persons, supposed dead, have not been actually 
so ; or, even when lifeless, have been reanimated and restored ; and 
sometimes also, it has happened that the gods of the infernal regions 
have mistaken their aim, and seized one person instead of another. 
In any view, it Is hut right to afford time and the opportunity for 
rectifying such mistakes, ^so as not to (‘xposc to the flamCvS a person 
who may be still alive, HenPe^ the jiroprietv of the three pauses ; 
each of which continues half the quarter of an hour. 

Having at length arrived at the place set apart in each district for 
burning the deacl^ tliey commtMiee by tligging a treu<»lf of inconsider- 
able depth, and about six or seveli feel injength. Tlie small space 
which it occupies is consecrated by the mantras of tlie Purdliita. It is 
slightly sprinkled with water tO|ky tlm dust ; ai||^a pieces of 
money in gold are scattered upon it. Here the pile is erected, of dry 
wood*; on which the body is laid out at fiilk length. TIio chief of tlie 
funeral kindles a piece ot drieckcow dung,® and puts it on the breast 
' of the.oorpse, over which he makes the sacrifice of the H^muj which 
is immedic^tely succeeded by the most extravagant of ^11 ceremonihs, 
33ie conductor places himself close to the deceased, and addresses certain 

» \i is wtll known that in India the scarcity of fire-wood is so great as to oblige the 
inhabitants to bum the dung of the cow or bufialo, which has-been previously fiattened 
made thhi like a cake. 
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mantras to each aperture in the body ; at the same time, appi} ing hm 
mouth to every one of them in its turh. Thei'o are nine in all, necord- 
ing . to the Hindi! aecount| which includes the two eyes, the ears> the 
no^trils; ihe months the navel, (£c* When he has eondtided > the 
appropriate mantram io each orifice, he pours into it a Httle Ihjiiid 
butter, which operates a peri^ cleansing of the body. The difgust- 
ihg and iniecoipus spectacle is dosed by his putting a bit of coin 
into the mouth of the corpse ; which each of the assistants fbUows up 
with a little crude rice that has beeq steeped in water. • 

They at lasf strip it of the few onyimc^ts which were left, and 
even of me handkerchief with which it wtis enveloped, and the little 
belt to which the bit of cloth is appended which all Hindfis wear before 
them. Over the body a f^uantity of twigs arc laid,* which are slightly 
sprinkled with Panchak!rvain ; and the tdiief of tlio funeral, taking on 
his shoulders a pitcher ol* water, get's three tiiAes around the pile, 
letting the water run aslant over it tlirougli a hole made in the vessel ; 
w’hich he then breaks in piee 6 s, near the head of the corpse. Tliis act 
and the more important one that follows constitute him the universal ' 
heir to the deceased. 

At last, the torch is brought for setting fire to the fatal4)ile, and 
is presented to the chief of the funeral. But, before receiving it, he is 
obliged to make some grimaces to prove his sorrow. He rmls about 
a little on the ground, beats his breast, and makes the air resound with 
his cries. The assistants also cry, or appear to cry, and embrace each 
other, in testimony of their true or npunterfeited grief Fire being 
then applied to the four comers of the pile, the whole crowd retire, 
excepting the four Br&hmans who carried the body ; and they remain 
until the whole is consumed. 

The chief of the fiim'ral flies mimediately to the batli, and plilihges 
in, without taking off his clothe?. All dripping, and, in the open air, 
he boils some rice ahd pease, and exposes them to the crows, which, it 
is well known, are numerous in India^ but on such an occasion, the 
crows are not crows, but devils or malevolent beings, under that shape, 
whom they wish to appease and render propitious by this oflfering. If 
Ihey should refuse to eat, which tlic Hindfls say has sometimes hap- 
penedy it is taken* for an evil presage of the future state of the deceased ; 
and people would thence have a right to conclude that, so far from 
having l^n (admitted into a region of bliss, he had been kept fast, 
notwiilistanciinglldl the mar^tras apd purifications of his brethren, in 
the Yama Ldkamy or place of torment 

The body being consiimed, thfe four individuals who alone donti^ 
nuedf about the pile, repair to the place of assembly of the other 
Bijlhmaiis who have a3sisted at the funeral. After three times walking 
round the assenkbly, they request permission to go to purify themselves 
in the Granges.| This being obtained, they formally wash them-^ 
selves from sin, as they term it, of carrying the carcase pf a 
Br&hman. 

Ail present are then invited to join in the b^ith of death, with a 
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particular application to him who has just been consumed. the 

dreadful heat he must have undergone^ the bath, they suppose, must 
be refreshing ta him. When it is finished, some present, of monc^ 
and of betel are distributed among the assistants^ jmeaenii^ 
them with the Dafia D&nam or Ten Clifts, which had beefr previouifly 
got^a<fy. The assembly then shew Jhemselves before the gate of the 
House of the deceased, into which no person can enter in^its present 
polluted state ; and, after washing their feet, they retfum home. 

• The chief of the funeral, however, has still something more to 
perform. He must fill with earm a small vessel, in which he sows 
nine sorts of grain : Rice, Wheat, Sesamum, Millet, and several sorts 
of pease. They are well watered, to make them shoot soon, and be 
ready for the ceremonies to which they are applied. • 

But there is an intermediate one to be performed, not less 
mirious. It consists* in placing in the house of the deceased a small 
vessel filled with water, supported by a thread, •fixed to the cieling or 
to a beam. Tips thread serves as a ladfler fo^ one of the Pr&nas, or 
winds of the body .of the deceased, to descend every day to drink. It 
remaine ten days ; on each of which a hatidf ul of boiled rice is put 
into the flish to serve as food for the Prana. 

After the completion fef all these ceremonies, and not till then, the 
people# of the house may cat. But, for that and several following 
days, the food must bo simple and unseasoned, so as to accord witli 
the idea of sorrow. 

All the rites we have mentioned, and many othei's We have 
omitted, are observed with the most scrupulous exactness, either from 
superstition or respect to appearances. The omission of the most 
frivo^lous or ridiculous of all would probably excite the greatest mur- 
muring and offence. Poverty, indeed, neqessai'ily exmises the per- 
formance of those that are attended with great ex^ience, such as the 
ceremony of the Dasa D&nam, or Ten Gifts. * * 

Tliough the customs of the ether Hindfis are in the same taste as 
those of the Br&hmans, yet they differ from them in some striking 
particulars. Such are the dull and deafening sounds of their di’ums, 
trumpets, and other instrui^^ents of music which accompany the 
funerals o^ tfie S’Mras, and which jire not in use amotl^the &'&hmans. 
Among the instruments alluded to for aidiifg the expression of grief^ 
the most remarkable of all is a kind of trumpet called jt^ri in Tamil, 
five or six feet in length, whose awful !lnd dismal •roaring 
cons^rnation all round. Two of these instruments at least must be 
employed, aipid they are sounded with a moftt piercing, though mono- 
tonous, tone. The oqe thunders out a sori of Si Beinol^ on whfbh it 
dwells near half a minute ; and, after a moment's paiwe, the ot^er 
groans in U Sol Dkzy which he prolongs in the same manner. Bieir 
’obstreperous alternations, which are continued through the whole cere- 
mony jand are heard afar off, are intended to inspiredreaa, and are indeed 
HpU adapted to increase the solemnitv of {unera> rites, by sjireading 
consteruation through the whole neighbourhood. But it is stiH more 
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rem^kabk tliat those same lugubrious instroments acootn^ay the 
wedding festivals, among some castes, with theii* tremendous braying. 

The greater part of the ceremonies which we have attempt to 
describe, affori complete evidence of the distinot knowledge wMch flbe 
people of India have preserved^ %i the midst of the dftrteces bf 
gross idolatry, of the immortaljty^ of the soul, and . above all pf the 
necessity of a remedy to obtai]^ the remission of sin; though the 
emblem of pollution, under wliicb U)ey represent this conditton of the 
soul, no doubt has often led them to confound the voluntary corruption 
of the mind with ^he stains which affect die l^y alone. 

In die different Prfinams, where this* subject is frequendy in view, 
tod by which sometimes die soul itself is signified, and sometimes the 
•principle of life, under the notion of Windy can one«avoid recurring to 
die Breath of Life of the Holy Serintiye, by which the Creator ani- 
mated the clay w'hieh ho had formed, and man became a living soul. • 
But, in all ages, it bis,bcen the particular tendency nf superstition and 
idolatry to darken and*comniA the purest ideas of natmal religion.^ 

« Tn illustration of this chapter, I append an account written .it the time of the fune- 
ral ceremonies of the late Uaja, Si^ajec, of Tanjore. o 

“ it was certainly one the most solemnly thrilling spectacles I have ever seen when 
the poor remains of the Itist Uaja of Taii3oi*c, dressed witli the utmost magniftcence, aifd 
loaded with jewels of rare value, were Viome out, in a Uatc iKilanqiiin, inlaid with ivory, 
through the long streets of his royal city, thelastremnantof the inheritance of his i^ncestors. 

A fortnight before I had attended Ijord Harris, when be visited the Raja in fall durbar. 
Then he was loaded with jewels and gold, and presented a spectacle of almost unparallel* 
ed gorgeonsness. 

And even now, as the light.of the torches fell on the nodding head, one conld almost 
imagine he still ^Hved and was gravely acknowledging the salutations of the crowds 
around him. 

The death change seemed to ennoble him. A majesty, an air of quiet power, seemed to 
pervade his features. Something cagle-likc in the fa c called up the remembrance of the 
portraits uf the first Mahratta chief, so mighty and so daring, who shook the ^hrone 
of the Mogul intc^dust. Beforcv.the funer 3 l ]»roces5ion, as chief mourner, walked the 
representative of the now ruling power, and, after him, the European inhabitants of Tan-^ 
jqrc. Vast multitudes linecj the streets, Ind crowded the fronts aiid U'ps of the houses, 
over which the light of many torches cast an unearthly glare. In the crowd there was 
a strange mingling of races, the Mahratta, witfi brooding sorrow on his brow, the 
Tamilian with his accustomed apathy, jostled lly Englishmen, Muhammadans, Afghans, 
and other tribes whom the court had attracted to Tanjorc. Wild discordant music sound- 
ed, and ever and anon, as the sad pr(x;ession(niovcd slowly forward, the wail, such as is 
never heard in other lands, the loud wail of a nation mourning for tlic last of its royal 
race.filled the air. vv]i§tevcr may have been thcirVstinmte in some,respiU£l|l, of the poor 
Raja while he lived, tens of thousands of sincere mourners attended him to the fhneral 
pyre that night 

V And then w])on on a plain, by the river’s side, the royal garments were taken off one 
by on&jH^d at Idbt th^bodj wrappc<\|in a simple muslin robe, was liiled on to the pile of^ 
sandaTi^od, a long, loud, mournful cry was raised and the vast mnl tirade swayed to and 
fro as thoagb with agony unutterable. 

Qtiiddjr the fuel was heaped Ap till the face too was hidden. Thm the nearest male 
relative; a l^y of twelve years of age, was home ardund the pile three times, and at the end. 
of the last mrenit a pot of water being dashed to the ground, A sign that as water ^ufed 
on tlss ground sn^ is the lifoof man, the pile was lit by the youu, and the flames rushod 
Dp, throwing a livid.glare over the whole scene. Again the wailing sound, biE louder; was 
heard, and as Ihbtightfally wended our way home; it was long eie its distant e^oes 
died away on our eaik The next morning a little shed of exqui^te workmanship oovetted 
the heap of white adies which was all Hiat was left of Sivajec, Maha R^a of Tapjqre V* 
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' ra» OMEMONIES PRACTISED BY THE BRAHMANS F(Je THE D^AD, 


aIter the obsequies. 


w 

The rites which the Brahmans celebrate for a whole year for thei^ 
dead will perhaps appear more tedious than those we have already 
described. To avhid this as much as possible, we shall be contented 
with giving, a brief outline of tli« principal ones, leaving it to the reader 
to imagine the constant recurrence, upon every occasion, of the bath- 
ing, the Mantras, and the eleemosynary presents to the officiating 
Br&hmans.* • * 


Tlio day after* <he obsequies, besides .the ordinary alms to the 
Brd.hmans in general, a special mark of attention is shewn to one 
lit particular, by giving hun a piece of cloth, and money sufficient to 
provide him with a good repast. Both are given with a view to the 
deceased, wlio, as they observe, can be hungry no more nor stand in 
need of clothing. 


The third day, the relations and friends re-assemble, andi^roceed 
to the place where tlic body was burnt. The chief 8f the funeral 
collects the remains of the bones which have withstood the flames, and 
after moistening the ashes udth water and milk, he puts them into a 
littlePnew basket, and tlirows them into the^water, if there be any at 
hand, or if not, into, some desart and solitary place. A part, however, 
is reserved, wffich, after being properly wet* and made into a 
kind of paste, is •fashioned into something of a human shape ; and 
this is understood as the repi%sentative of the deceased, and has 
sacrifices offered up to it with the usual ceremonies. Some reserve a 
part of the ashes, to be cast, at koine future time, into one of the 
^ous rivers wl^ich possess frie sacred virtue of ppp^ i ng. and even 
sanctifying whatsoever they touch.* ^ 

After this first ceremony, a small bank of earth is fiffo wn up, o n 
which three little stones are set ; one called by the name otThe ae- 
oeased ; pother by that of Yama, or the god of hell, and the last 
doiomih&ted Rudra, or he that is the cauSb of tears. It is likewise 
one of the titles of S'iya, the god of destruotion ; and the place Aere 
the dead are burned is called lAe land o/Rudra^ 

, After decorating the three stones with flowers and small slips of 


6 CoDSolt WUson^s Vishnu Punln, p* 315 especially the notes. 
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new iBloUi) n sacrifice is ofiered up to tbem.with greet 

tbe assembled Br&hewuia set up a of lamentedon^ 
tone, and embrace ibe chief of the nmerai. He, in his turn, 
them the usual presents, and after exposing to thecrows^ or n^er W 
demons in the shape of ^ose birds, some rice and boiled pease, he 
takes up the three stones, and carries them home with him, to be used 
in the rites^of tlio ten followingMays, For the present all is finished, 
and every one betakes himself to his homo. 

On the fourth day, the chief of ihe fiineral after bathing, performs 
the sankalpa,m^ 0c applicution of monght. dlis meditation must be 

« holly fixed upon Vishnu, of whom he is to think as master of the 
orld. To this consideration, he must add that of the metamorphosis 
• of this divinity into a hog. He must also think of Brahm&, of the 
earth, the sun, the moon, and several other gods. He must call to 
mind the year, the month, the time of the month, the day of the 
week, on which the deceased yielded his breath. Many other con- 
siderations must be prescAt to his mind, which we cannot stop to 
enumerate. 

4> 

In general, the applimtion of thought is recommended in all the 
ceremonies, which are made by Purdhitas *, and it would be^ a very 
commendable practice if it were employed 'ion rational objects. 

Li most of llie ceremonies practised during the twelve ^ays of 
mourning for the death of a Brdhman, they make great use of the 
sacred herb dharba. Mention is made of this plant so regularly, in 
almost every rite of the Br&hmans, that a short account may not be 
here misplaced of the origin of that veneration which the Hindfis 
entertain for it. 

It is found every where, but chiefly in wet and marshy places, 
where it grows spontaneously. In some parts, it is so plentiftil that 
the natives thatch thdr houses with it. It reaches to about three feet 
in length. The blade resembles that ^ of the comihon grass. In the 
Hindi! books, there is no end to the praises bestowed on tliis herb, and 
* the good it occasions. It is this great estimation in which it is heM 
that.recommends it to the Br&hmans to be used in all their ceremonies. 
The cause^i5fTt]^rirtue is that when the gods and the^giants joined 
togethy% chum the s^'a of milk, by means of Mount Ma/ndara 
-PtS’ioSm or ^probably the Caucasus,) which served them for a chum, 
from this operation emerged the vase which,; contained the 
AmriUky it was first set down upon this herb ; whicn acqufred from 
the sacred contact, the most excellent qualities.® ^ 

But, to return to the beremonies of the moanuQg. Those, which 
are carried dn up to tenth (W, being nearly in thb same style as 
those which .have been , already described, require no fairer notioov 


See Vishnu Purdn, p. 74— ^80. 
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On the tenth day, they vary in several particul^. The chief of the 
ftmeral then provides some dishes of savo^ food in the mariner of the 
iEhU^ans, but in no ^eat abundance. He adds to Aem flowers and 
f^ts ; and the whole being covered with cloths stained yellow with 
saifiron water, is plrioed on a sort of tray, and^ carried to the widow of 
the deceased. *She then adorns her forehead with some scarlet 
emblem^ the edges of her eyelids witl>black, her hair with red flowers, 
her neck and bosom with sandal, and stains her face,* arms, and legs 
with the ordinary dye of the country, which consists of water made 
yellow by a mixture of •powdered tumeric. She then puts on her 
jewels and her finest robes. 

All who are ijresent then proceed to the brink of the nearest tanu 
or well. The chief of the funeral marches art their head, bearing the 
several articles necessary for iiie ensuing cereipony. He is followed 
Iby the widow, by several other married women who accompany her, 
and a great number of the relations and^fi-iends. They repeat the 
ceremony of the three little stones, and receivefethe offeringof rice and 
other articles, brought for that purpose from the house. T^e women 
have tl*en permission to weep ; which they ‘employ with loud shrieks, 
beating Iheir bosoms till their grief real or pretended is exhausted. 
The chief then introduces « ceremony which is worthy of notice. He 
takes ijie three little, stones, and the vessels ^n which is commonly 
prepared the rice offered either to the stones or to the crows. Then, 

n into the water up to the neck, he tmms towards the sun, whom 
dresses in these words : “ Up to this day, these stones have 
represented the deceased. Henceforth let him cease fb be a corpse. 
Now let him be received into the Swarga. There let him enjoy all 
blessings, as long as thb waters of the Ganges shall continue 
to flow.” In pronouncing these words, he ^sts behind him the stones 
and the vessels he held in his hands, ana returns to the bank of 
the pond. * * • • 

It deserves to* be rem’arked as a thing perhaps now peculiar to 
the idolatry of the Hindris, though admitted in some degree into the 
ancient religion of other nations, tlmt they rank the carcases of the 
dead among the subordinate md malevolent deities. I t appears also 
that it is onl;^ those that suflrer a ^violent death,’ dFuia^S^ve been 
deprived of fhe ordinary funeral rites, whcf remain in this 
condition of carcases, and who prowl through the vast tggio ns^ of t he 
universe to inflict evil upon men. Such as perish by an ordinary 
*death, and who receive the accustomed funeral rites, retain but for a 
few days this hideous form. ^ ^ 

’ Jfc this aspect ofi Hindi! Paganism, & considerable^ resemblance 
4ippearo to the of the Greeks and Romafls, or^to the shaded of 

^tbeir dead] fluttering on the banks of the river Styx ; and, perhap, 
still more to the walking spirits which are to this da;^ believed in by 
many.persons in Europe. , 

The women have likewise their own particular ceremoniCs ; the 

Blj 
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• • *** 

luost^important of wlueb u Umi performed in constituting ihc wife ol’ 
the deceased a widow. Wo have elsewhere described this eeniiioiiy, 
as applied to women in general j but a difference takes place in regard 
to tlie wives of Br^inans. 

Cb hasok of ilie pool where they are asaeml^ledi a is 
constnicAed^ on whidt they plafie a ball of earthy tc^ 
the name df the^deoeased ; and his wi% strinjans off her jeweb^^ays 
them on the ball, pronouncing these woros: “ I divest mysdf of 
these as die evidence of mv love.# She tlien, wdth her own hdbds^ 

"^tsthe Tdli freSn her neeje; the emblem •of matrimony^ which is 
^ by ail wives. 

*niese ceremonies are accompanied with the tears and loud cfics 
of her who is the object of them ; a^d the other w omen, embracing 
her by turns, join in the cries and lamentation. • ^ 

The custom is, in such cases, not to imtie tlie string by which 
the T&li is suspended, but* cut it ; and hence arij^s tlie curse so 
often imprecated by women, when tliey quan’el : may your 

be cut;” meaning, may you become a w idow. Fordt is by 
this sign, above all others, that the state of widow hood is publish^ 
and declared. " 

After the lamentation is ended, they bathe, in order tc purify 
themselves for ‘the following ceremony. The chief of the funeral 
extends on the ground, in a suitable place, a long piece of new and 
pure clpth, on which he places a vessel filled with water, and whit<mod 
on the outside' with chalk. Close to the vessel is placed a small heap 
of saffron powder, wliich represents the god Vyjhmwara^ to whom 
they sacrifice, as well as to the vessel Itself; by which moans the 
water it contains becomes the holy element of the Ganges. AR the 
assistants must drink a little of this water, to cleanse them from all 
the impurities they Jiave contracted during the celebration of the 
funeral. Every one then receives an arcfia nut and a leaf of betel, 
and the widow a new dress. ' 

The ceremonies of the eleventh day arc not more interesting, and 
therefore we sha ll lightly pass them over. On tliis day tJie chief of 
the fiineoWSpjcrs to the tank, attended by the Phrdliita and nino 
Brfihm|^« There he dig% a little trench, w hioh he fills with cow- 
Thi|4ic kindles ; and on the fire he performs the sacrifice of 
(Uam. He then rolls up two little balls ot boiled rice, and 
casts one after the other into the fire. Prostrating himself before that 
element, he prays for a blessed wortd to the deceas^ ; and immediately 
he i^ums to the house for^the Deliverunce of thf Bull. ^ t 

‘ To cole^ralB thisfrite, one of those animals is selected, which musi 
bo all of one colour, and that either white, red, or black. Having deco<» 
rated him wefli vith garlands of flowers, they brand on his right flank, 
with a hot iron, the.fi^e of a sort of weapon called Sula^ (a iruletU) 
yrbich.is appropriated to S'iva. In honour of him the bull is set ai 
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liberty, ami lias a right to pasture at large. This emancipation’ of the 
bull is considered as one of the most meritorious acts tlnii can be 
peifcmned for the welfare of the deceased. 

The celebration of the twelfth day is of a piece with _the'^ 
bVom/unongst the eight Brfihmans who are invited the chief, 
selects one, whom he eCnstitutes, in hi% thoughts, a dead cauiase. 
puts in his hand the herb Dharba, and washes his feet 'upon whScH he 
then puts some mins of ^samum. Seating him then in a particular 
place, he puts Imarba on ^s head, 'pendants of gold at his ears, and a 
ring on his finger, and, after ‘making him some presents of cloth, he 
en£ by putting a string of Rudrdksha about his neck. These are « 
kind of l^ads, of wjiich necklaces arc often made, and are nearly of 
the size and shape of a nut. * 

* Afterwards they proceed to one of the funeral rites which the 
Brfthmans deem the most important of i\JI. , In ‘a place prepared for 
.the purpose tho^chicf deposits four little Dali s made of rice and otherl 
vegetables, kneaded*together. Tlie first is fer the deceased ; the second 
for his father; the third for his grandfather ; and the fourth for his 
great grandfather. He pours a little ’water on each, and adds a few 
grains o? Sesamum. Then Addressing himself to the Brahman, who re- 
present^ the corpse ; thou hast been till now,” says he, a dead car- 
case ; henceforth thou shalt bo a progenitor ; thou snalt dwell where 
they reside, and enjoy all happiness.” He has no sooner spoken 
than lie takes up the ball which was dedicated to the father of4he de- 
ceased, divides it into three parts, and kneading each portion with one 
of the three other b^lls which have remained entire, he offers to them 

a sacrifice in common. 

• 

Although the Brahmans, in tho^invocatfon of their ancestors, on 
this and similar occasions, confine themselves to tlie three latest gene- 
rations, yet they by no in^ans exclude those tliat are more remote. 
On the contrary, they particularly enjoin upon those whom they in- 
voke, to bring with them their forefathers. 

• 

After having accomplished all the ceremonies bare 

given this brief aetail, the chief of»the funeral goes’foTn^^jmk and 
bathes, and then returns home, well wrappM up in a sort wi, cloak.. 
*On reaching the house, he embraces all his relations thciBy asse mble d, 
and addresses them in words of consolation. An entertainment suc- 
ceeds for all those who have assisted at tho ceremonies of momming ; 
after which he resumes his turbgn : a inatter'so important as to recyiiro 
an ostentatious display of ceremonies, peculiarly adapted to the 
oecasitJn. 

* The rites which we have described are not tho only cere- 
monies practised on tho death of a Brahman. Tlie sAne, or similar 
ones, Iff 0 repeated at least fifteen times in the course of the year in 
wlfich ho dies ; and the day of the anniversary of his death,, called 
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Ti^M must bo kept tor a succession of years. The same ceremonies^ 
or nearly so, are repeated, of which we have fomished so tiresome a 
detail 

The cet-emonies practised at the death of married women, are not 
much imlikc those performed for the men. To die in the state of 
matrimony,, is so happy an evenl for a woman, that it can be nothing 
less than the reward of the fervent worship she has paid to Lakshmi, 
or some other distinguished goddess, during^ her life. 

But I will close tins lon^ and tedious, detail concerning Mourning, 
^er recounting one remarkiible ceremony which is practised by all the 
^ castes. 

The Hindft Astronomy attributes to the Moon a sort of zodiac 
consisting of twenty-sevon constellations, having a relation to her 
periodical course of the same number of days. The four last are 
more or less unlucky ; and miserable is he who happens to die 
when the Moon is in that part of her orbit Or, unhappy rather 
are *his relations. Tlie body of a person who dies under so inauspi- 
cious a planet, can in no wise be carried over the threshold. In 
. taking it to the funeral, an (iperture is . made, by demolisliing a 
part of the wall, through which it is brought, to escape the perilous 
consequences which would othenvise ensue upon so ill-stjured a 
demise. It is necessary to abandon the house for six or at least 
three months, according to the degree of malignity of the lunar 
influence, at vlie time of dying. While tliis is going on, the door 
is barricaded with bundles of thorns. The time being elapsed, 
the briars are removed, tlie door open/?d, and all the apartments 
carefully garpished. Tlie PurOhita attends to accomplish the puri- 
fication by his rites. It is theil' in a condition to admit of a feast 
and donation to the cBr&hmans;* after which its owner may dwell in 
it as before. 

t 

The same superstitious observance takes place with respect to 
Births. When the^y occur on days* when the Moon is passing through 
a malign constellation, the relations arq. so much alarmed at the evils 
which <^aB^^'fai1nM) ensue, both to jfchemselves and to die children bom 
an hour, that thdy secretly get rid of them either by deliver- 
in^ l^m ovef to people who are less credulous on that score, or, when 
they cannot find such an opjibrtunity, by exposing them on the high- 
ways or streets. 

!tn admitting the absurdity of the Hindfl superstition in general, 
and that of tite fmeral rites in particular, we are not compell6a, 'thmk 
God f to insult (fvev the blindness of those who have so erred. I view 
their conduct cgily with eyes of compassion. Such, and lower still," 
perhaps, were our own ancestors ; ana such would wc ourselves have 
been, nut for the unfleserved gift of Revelation, which the Father of 
Light Hus condescended to impart unto us, in his infinite mercy, for 
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the purpose of rescuing us from the thick darkness in \^eh our*^fbre- 
fatherswere so long immersed, and of exalting, us W the glorious 
light of truth. Thanks without end be to Him for those His inestimable 
blessings I® 


^ The following verses will illustrate this subject. *t^They are natural, uufffccted, 
earnest : rare qualities in oriental poetry. 

Extracts from the song of Pattanatta Pilley as he performed the ^neral ^tes for his 
mother. 

1. In which future birth shall I see HER, who for ten moons, burdened, bore me, 
and when she heard the word SoN,*lovingly took me up in her rosy hands and fed me 
from*her golden breast ? ^ 

' 2. Shall I kindle the flame to consumelHER,^wh*for three bunded days of weari- 

ness and longing, ftiorn and evening imploifbg Siva’s grace, was borne down by me a 
burden ? • • 

3. Shall I place Her on ftie pill gnd kindle it,— H er who in the cradle, on her 
bosom, on her shoulder, caressed me, fanned me, singing soothing lullabies? 

4. Shall I put the rice into that mouth, my mother’s, with which she was wont to 
call me her honey, nectar, her only wealth, licr boy ? 

5. Shall i heap up rice on the Head of.IiER, alll place the unflinch- 

ing hand and steady eye: who sofrly raisedi tne, press^ her face^ mine^a^ called me 
oft her son ? • • \ 

6. Formerly the fire was kindled, in the three towns, ( 1 ) then was Mndled 

isle ? (2) Sorrow for my mother kindles tlio fire, deep within, and 1 to(fhava4ksd!id the 
fire ! See it burns ! it bums ! 

It boms! It bums to ashes— Alasd— the haq^ which soothed me, and reared me, 
and led me so tenderly that its touch ^ould not have frightened away the timid b^ I 

Is she ashes no\^ Hath she come already to thy feet, O wondrous Lord of 
Sdpa’s Mil ? Hath she, evermore, gazing on thee, rejoicingb forgotten Me, h|r son 

9. . She was erewhile ! She walked in the way I She was* here but yestonky !. 
To-day burned, be^me ashes ! Come all, unlamenting, sprinkle milk, all is in Spa’s 
POWNEl * 

(1.) Alluding to the burning of the three towns of tbe AJur by Mahadeva. 

(9*) By Bdma, in his war with Ravapa, to recover SitS. 
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OK Tin: THmU condition ok THl^BIlAHML/kNS, THAT OF VANAPEASTHA, 

OU INHABITAKTS OF THE DKSART. 

• • * 

The third order oft Brahmans is that of or Inhabitants 

of the Desart/ I know not whotlier any of this order still remain 
in the territory washed by the Indus, or in the north of India; wlicre 
:t is certain they once aboundeil and flourished. This sect of phi- 
losophers is now to bo found no where jn the peninsula, and I beueve 
it to be there absolutely extinct. • ^ 

The ambition of acquiring a name, and also that of attaining 
the utmost degree of perfection by purification in solitude, impollea 
many of the Brahmans, in ancient times, to forsake ^he towns and all 
intercourse with men, anc^ to retire into the woods, with -^their 
obsequious ^vives. Tliey who assumed this distinction, were kindly^ 
received by those who had eipbraced it before them, and wore 
initiated by them into tlie rules of a solitary life. 

From this class of philosophers, the Br&hmans of pristine times 
acquired all their original lustre ; nay, it appears that they were the 
true fouuflers of the caste. To them, undoubtedly, it was that Alex- 
ander the Great, after invading their territory, applied for instruction ; 
and to them allusion is made by the ancient Greek and Latin authors, 
when they speak of tlie Brahmans of Indi?^. At the time, therefore, 
wlicu the conqueror of Greece penetrated into their country, they 
were still famous, and were esteemed the only real Br&hmans. There 
were, no doubt, a great many who lived in intercourse with the 
world; but they were not held in equal reputation with the Vftha- 
prastha. 

The most celebrated amongst them, and the most ancient, were 
the. Seven great Riskis or Pemtents, whom we have already mentioned. 
Their suqQeM<i<S^^^oyecl ne JRy the same degree of respect. Even 
their Kinjp did not disdaiikto shew'" them lionour, and tq pay them 
ilitfW^ lir rev^ence which almost approached to adoration. They 
Iookcd«fer no^success but through their benediction, which they pre- 
ferred to all the honours they could elsewhere obl^dn. On the other 
hand, they stood in extremetawe of dheir curse, which was believed 
never^ fell innoxiously, ^ ** 

, Jhe ll^^ion accogded to some of those solitary Brahmans by a 
groat moiferon, is thus described by the author of the Padma PurAyta : 

Penetrate with joy and respect beyond expression, he pros- 
‘‘ trated himself at full length before them. When he rose, he made 

« Compare Vishnu PurAn. p. 204 — 20 ^* Msiitt. vi, 3 , 
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iliem $it washed their feet He then pointed tlie water 

tlUt had be^|p> used, uwn his own head. This was succeeijed bv 
a sacrifice of flowers, which he offered to their feet. Th^n, with 
both hands clasped and raised over his head, he made them a 
profound obeisance and addressed thems.in these wftrds : ^ The 
happiness which I enjoy this day iy seeing your holy feet, is asuffi- 
cient reward for all the^od worksj have yet performed^ I possess 
all happiness in beholding those blessed feet,, which are the true 
Igtus flower. Now is jny body become wholly pure. Ye are tho 
gods whom I seiwe, ayd besides you I acknowledge no others on 
flie earth. Nothing is pu1*er than I shall henceforth be.’” 

Such is the degree of honour in which the Penitents are held, 
and such the stylo of Hindu compliment. Jt indicates a sentiment or 
tho lowest flattery in those who iise it, and no great degree of reverence 
for their gods. Tho same taste subsists, in tts fiill vigour, to tho 

I iresent day, and particularly among the Br&hmans : for, when they 
lave any tiling to liopc or to fear, ev«i*if it* were from a Pariah, 
there is no strmn of compliment too high for fhe occasion. 

Ifc is not surprising that Kings should pay such honours to the 
gonitent philosophers, seeing that the gods themselves respect them, 
and fefil Honoured by thei» visits. Tliyre is no sort of approbation or 
distinction which the deities do not manifest for them : while they, in 
return, treat them with haughtiness, and sometimes ’even insolently. 
Witness him, who paid a visit to each of the three principal divinities 
of India, and began his interview by giving each of them a kick ! His 
object was to know how they would demean themselves, and to find 
out their temper, by the conduct w Inch they would adopt upon such 
a salutation. ’ • 

•The penitents always maintained a kiryl of superiority over the 
gods, and punished them severely wly^n they found them in fault. It 
has cost Bralimaf, S'iva, D^vendra,-^ and some* ftthcr deities, pi*ctfy 
dear to have incurred their mj^icdictions, on account of their infamous 
obscenities. These stories, silly* as they are, prove the lugh opinion 
that has been entertained of the penitents, and the antiquity of the 
institution ; on which I shall hazard some conjectures. 

Tlie Hiadfi«fablo of the seven penitents that w1ffe^k\%^from the 
waters of tl\e deluge in a vessel of^which Vishnu was tlie piM, seerqg 
to shew tliat sons of Noah, or at least of Japhet, to thg numBoF of 
seven, having been dispersed by the famt^is event wdiich confoilTOed 
their language at Babel ; some of them might have reached India by 
the Way of Tartary, and so have Itecome lie first founders, not only 
of tho Brahmans, but also of the other peqplo who gradually settled in 
the oewm try ill which *tlioy had instituted laws.. It happened to ,tbe 
people who inhabited India, as it has done to all other tooient nations, 
^that tho laws prescribed to them for their worship, tl^eir morals and 

f l$irahin& was cursed by Siva, for falsehood. ' ^ 

, India was cursed by Durvasas. Vishnu, Piuan, n. 70, and bv Gautama. Ji^aniava^ 
|iam. I. XLVIIL Schlegel’s. Vol I. p. ISO. 
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good order in society, ^ well as the dogmas for m^rviii;' health, 
suffered in a length of time great altej^ioi^ ocoasnEbd by j'rgudice, 
interest, ^d a thousand oAw <»Q8^ '^^At nugth, Aey ^generated 
intp a philosophy ill ondmtood in nuaiy respects, to which certains, 
Br&hmans Ittachod thoteelvea t i^rining4|onoe a sect of phQoso^ramt: 
and a community separate^lloai4he rest of^^Bnation. llteirretriiMMaDg/ 
to the woods, me anstem^ oif* their' liy^puid their contempt for< 
temporal wealth ; the purify of Aeir morab; and their high otdtmitiloii 
of science, were q^ties whidi ^oould not fail to establish their 
reputation and hr gain the publio esteem. • 

It can scarcely be doubted that these sages of India aie of higher 
antiquity than those of Greece. For, what was the philosophy of 
Greece before Pythagoras, and what its legislation 'before Lycurgus? 
It was because legislation had l)ecn establimed in India on fixed rules, 
and because the pliilo^phy of that country had Spread its renown as 
fer as Europe, that tliose two celebrated philosophers undertook, at 
different periods, so long ^ journey, in order to ^see the Hindd 
y&naprasthas, and to study ^eir prefcepts and their example. Nor 
were they, as far as appears, tiic only persons that visited Indja with f 
similar views. 

• 

It is true that the philosophy of the (Jreeks, though later in ite 
origin, soon surpassed that of the Hindft Brahmans, by tlie clearness 
of its conceptions on all the points which it discusses, by the beauty 
of its morality, by tlie success with which it cultivated every science, 
by its researches into the nature of the Divinity, and by the abhor- 
rence which it inspired for the ridiculous gods of paganism. Yet 
it would be unjust to deny that the ftr^hman Vanaprasthas also would 
have made great proficiency in the knowle lge of morals and of divinity, 
had they not* suffered their minds to be prc-oceupied by the^ idle 
dogmas respecting the means of purifying the soul ; which they 
thouj^ht indispensaUo in practice, although with the certainty of 
spoiling their whole philosophy. In thi§ way, the wisest of the 
Hindus became the most besotted. 

Tliis illusion concerning uncleanness and the corresponding purifi- 
cation from it, which they pursued, as one may say, till they lost sij^ht 
of it, n^a ^ A uiJ i^tumble from one error upon another, from preci^ce 
to preci|(j^ ; and the curifpnt which hurried them away carried with 
iheiiy <l ( e nation, of whom they had been the oracles. This was 
fht unavoidable that the people of the north had just subdued 
India, bringing with them the Brfthmans, w'ho Acre hardly known till 
then, and who established, their r/slimon upon the ruins of that of 
Buddha ; the one altogether as absuru<as the oilier. 

It may be askedj^^ whether there was any communication between 
Zoroaster, or his disciples, and the V&naprasthas of India :<> a question 
to which I do not consider myself capable of giving an answer* A! 
great affinity ^as been demonstrated to exist between these two 
different races of fitople by a modern author,"^ whose profound and 
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interest^^ing researches into Oriental literature have challenged the 
attention and admiration of the learned of Europe. Hiis aumoV; in 
comparing the Zmd^ or sacred idiom of the ancient Persia^with )the 
Sanscrit of India, has found so great a resemblance between^id)l^ two 
ancient kn^es as to lead him to pronounce that tiiey 
timea .the same dialect Nevertheless, the worsmp of IS^roast^ 
and that of the Br&bmans are so ^i^^rent, and in partir 

culars so opposite to each other, that it would be vftry d^cmt, on 
comparison^ to persuade ope’s self that they both sprang from the same 
fountain. And if at the, present *time, some slighl; resemblancje is 
observed between the Pd7*«w,*and the Hindus, in the worship of fire, 
which is common, to both ; their religion and customs are wholly dif- 
ferent in every thin^ besides. But that which constitutes the fun- 
<lamental basis of the Hindii philosophers is So exclusively peculiar to 
t^em, that I believe «io traces ^)f it can be observed in any other 
nation ; nor can it be shewn tliat there is any thjng in their practices, 
religious or civil, in which other nation^Ove been tlieir instructors. 

I pretend not but that, in some particular points, there is a resem- 
blance ^between them and philosophers of other countries. Their 
n^orality lias a great affinity to that of Zeno and the Stoics. Their 
mannei* also of teaching, by imposing a great deal on the memory, 
bears a likeness to that of the Druids. * Tlie spirit of seclusion which 
characferiscs the Vanaprasthas, is also found among the Kehabites, the 
children of the prophets, and the Essenians of Eg^^pt. But ho certain 
knowledge can be thence derived concerning the philosophy of India, 
the antiquity of which seems to go beyond that ofthosc^ther^atioun. 



CHAP. XXX. 

•I 

RULES OF THE VANAPUASTIIAS. 

The life of the Brilhman Recluse ivas regulated by the observaifcc of 
certain rules of conduct to which tl^ose* who embraced it were 
restricted. Tliey are thus described in the Padma Purdyia^ to my 
quotation from which I will add a few remarks to make it more 
intelligible. ^ 

1. Tlie Vanaprastha must ronCmice the sneiotv of other men, 
even the ]S’i\hmans, and take u]> his abode in the desei^t, 
far from tot\n\s and inhed>ited places. 

* c 

Tlio renunciation^ lunvovcr, was not so compldce but that they 
might be j)ermitto<l oceasjonily to revisit tlie world, for several pur- 
poses; instniica? a' ^yhich iivty >< en in ll.e JilncIA writings. ^ 

2. They shnll enrrv with tlteni thc:r«wive;\ who must be subject 
to the same course of life as themselves. 

It is hero fhat the V napra''tha is cliivfly distinguished from tlm 
Sanuyasi Brahman, who is bound to live single, or to put his wife 
away, \f lie has one. But though the Y aua]>rastha bo not condemned 
to absolute o^?Tninen(*i\ it yet required of him to use his conjugal 
rights with moderation. 

3. They mu<^t inhah>it no liouse tlftit i.s covered otherwise than 
wit?Ii Ijave.N, ast any ot'^ier dv, clling would ill become* those 
who profess to liave rvnounced the world. ^ 

Houses tltatelicd with palinleiivcs are ^ orv common in India. 

4. They mu>t not vroar garments f>f cotton (doth, but must 
ahrays have tlicir (boss of a fahr'e made iroin grass. 

^ Tills last species of cloth is still common in the north of India. 
It is as^SQ ^ ##' toScli as silk, and Ihis the advaiijtag^# of not being 
subjecr^^e soiled like tl^j cloth of cotton. 

Ti^' ought to pracl:i>.e, with the greatest exactness, all the * 
' fnlcs ]in.*>cribect the Bjdihmans in g<' loral, particularly 
that of l>at]iing tlireo times every day ; w..th the accompany- 
ing prayers. % c 

They must b^ j-aiVicnlarly attentive iii j:lio choice of whatever 
is «sed for fiiod. They sliould always confiin^ thomselVos to 
such herha a.s argk tbiind within the forests tln^y inhabit.^ 
Tlicy^ought scrupulously to abstain from all roots that form a"' 
bulb m the ground, and particularly from onions. 

Tlic Br^hmans^of tlu3 present time as well as the other castes ^of 
Hindfu who live on vegetables, still keep uj) this regulation. Onions, 
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garlic, luuslirooms, and some other productions of the same kind are 
prohibited to them, although their women, who are not so scrupulous, 
sometimes introduce, very secretly, both garlic and onions for a relish 
to tlicir ragouts. In the practice itself, a similarity will be found to 
the Egyptian superstition, in which onions ar(j considered iacred, and 
oven as the objects of worship. ^ 

7. Tliey must bo conlinually meditating and pondering on Para- 
Brahma ; by wliicli means they niay attain that spiritual 

• temperament Vvddch sliaH rc~nnite them with the divinity. 

Wc shall s]jcak, in tfio sequel, of the various mddes in which this 
rc-union may be effcoAcu. 

8. The sacrifices, and above all that of the Yojna^ ought to be , 

their principal occupation. • 

• In the next chapter will be found the desewption of this sacrifice, 
the most famous of all tliat are oflered ujj by tlig Brahmans. 

, I am i3ur|irizcd that the author oi^ the work liad not inserted 
among the occujialions of llie Bednse BrCihmans the study of the 
Sciences ; for it is certain tl.at at least a vf^ry groat number of them 
Cttltivatc4 learning ^Yith assiduity, pavticularly those branehea that re- 
late tx) Theology, Morals. tYstrtniomv,. and Magic. To them we arc 
indebted for the Hindu books, which still exist on those subjects of 
science. * 

Tlieso ascetic philosopher?, as far as wo c.an judge, observed their 
rules in all their force at the time of the invasion of Alexagder the 
Great ; and there is reason to believe that they persistcTl in tltcm long 
^fter the era of that/amoiis conqueror. Their conduct was far superior 
to the gciu^rrJ rules we ha#^(? quoted, as may be infeiTed from the 
following account of tlioir primdples. ^ * 

Men, according to these philosophers, are born with three leading 
impulse? ; the Love of Land ; the Love of Gdlfl ; and the Love of 
Women. By the*Love of Laml^ they mean not only the various pro- 
perty which one may acquire during his life, without even excepting a 
throne, but also employments and posts of honour. 

So far umve they from gjapsing at wealth or aspigng to dignities 
of this kind, thal theij* t^xliortatioi^s and exainjdo scMietimhs prevailed 
upon King}?themsclv('s to make a saentiv*o 8f iheir worldly possessions, 
and to ronounee their state and diginity, t4|i||a(l with tlt.^jia philoso- 
phical and j)(*nitcntial liib in their fbreslsIW^pie Hindu oocTks' make 
freqpent reference to tliose penitent a!id secluded Princes. They 
sometimes went beyond the Bralnuans, tRcir masters, in the fervour 
and austerity of tlieij; penihmee. And^ Ihr from being jealous of 
their* illustrious rivals, those have frequently, fin admimtion of tJieir 
extrcaordifiary devotion and zeal, conferred uj>on them tho signal 
distinction of becoming Penitent Brahmans like themselves, and have 
incorporated them accordingly with their caste. * 

• By the passion for gold, these philosopher meant not only the 
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dosire of j)OS3e!»>iiig tliat tnetai^' but'aJso wimtover else it couii! acijuiiT 
^ moosy ; such as precious stones, fine houses, tidi dress, snmptuoas 
and whatever Tito V4najn«i^ 

time indifference for Hi theeo good tiiihga as <ihey profitosed to have 
for worldly hononp ani possessions in land* The s&sple ftimittire of 
their cabins consisted oi some vessels of copper and earthen^ arate. 
They accounted themselves snfficientlv rich if they hod some cows to 
supoly them witli the milk whioh was the chief ingredient of iheii: 
foM. For this reason the preseni;^ of a cow was gladly accephid hv 
them from any of their votanes. ^ • 

Many vexy extravagant ftihles are still extant regarding these 
I'ows of tlie Penitents. 1 have found in the Bhflgavata tlio history of 
one which could supply, ^ot milk only, but every sj>ecies of food, for 
a large army. A neighboiwing Prince being desirous to possess so 
valuable a treasure, \^nt to seize her by force ;* but the Vanaprastha 
to whom she belongejl had received her from the gods, as a rer^om- 
pence for the favom* of hfe fievotion, and the merit of his sacrifices ; 
and the cow', being endowed with as much courage as exuberance, 
rushed into the midst of the enemy’s force, which had come Ao carry 
her away, and put the whole army to the rout. 

As these solitary devotees lived in gr€&t simplicity, their expeiicos 
were but small ; and they found, in the offerings which were brought 
them by their numerous votaries, not only enough for their own wants, 
but also for the alms which they gave to the necessitous among their 
visitantr. They confined themselves to one meal daily. Inebriating 
liquors were hot in their thoughts ; nor was the want of them felt as 
any privation by men accustomed, from their infancy, to consider the 
use of such an indulgence as impure airvl debasing. Tliey had con- 
tracted in good time a salutary detestation of it, and no crime apjieared 
in their eyes so degrading to human nature as drunkenness. 

By the passioh for women they understood all the sensual 
pleasures connected with the sex, exccf ting what the legitimate union 
of a man with liis wife permits ; and, even in that case, tlicir modera- 
tion in the .use of authorized enjoypient was extreme. 

On this st^ject we may perceive, iq the conduct of those philoso- 
phers, vestiges oMhe primitive race^ of men, who held sacred the com- 
mand of their Creator to *our first parents ; Increase and multiply 
^and replej||i§h the eartlA Tliey held it is an indisputable obligation 
i mposen DV^ature on rfW^ihg creatures, to transmit, by anew genera- 
tion, the existence whi^ they received from their predeccvssors. But 
they were so strongly impressed' with true sentiments concerning 
inamage, and with the pvrpose of Him who ordained it, when He 
cire^ted the fifst man ^d woman, that they abstained from all inter- 
course but ^ it •promised to be fruitful : so different in this respect 
from the Manicheana. who, as St. Augustin relates, from their dislike ‘ 
of progeny, neimr acted the husband but under circumstances where 
eopeeption was not likely to ensue. 

iVev were convinced, in short, that a spiritual life was unattnin- 
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at)le, oxi ^ipiii^ by subduing all the passioua^ and that pai^ion in 
which predominates ov^^ut natiu^ £t was not 

ev^ to look in the face o^^^oman ; and they were 
impressed with the belief that a single act of incontinence^^^ula erne 
il the merits of a life of devotion for a number of years. iHte^Hindu 
books are hllod with instances of thisjeind. But as it is the fatality 
of their authors to corrupt all narration by an intermixture of the 
wildest and most contradictory fables, we snail find,\ack^ to a true 
story of a penitent who was punished for not effectually controlling 
liis desires, some wonderful and highly embellished tale of his excesses, 
in voluptuoosness of every kind, committed by some devote, and 
continued for tliousands of years ; and unaccountably supported, 
during that long period, in full vigour, by the fervency of his devotion. 

I shall not go into any long detail of the virtues of the Vtoapras- 
dia Brahman. If, oh the one hand, they cantiOt be considered as real 
and genuine, upon the ground that they are not founded on the 
natural feelings of humanity, but rathei^ |iractised for ostentation and 
show ; on the other hand, we must allow fliat, whatever was the 
motive^ they are at least on a level with the virtues of the vaunted 
philosmijiers of Greece. For they practised hospitality, and enjoined 
it so sfrongly upon otliere, that the ^Brahmans, on going to their 
meals^ were bound to look into the street, to obser\"e if any wretched 
wanderer stood in need of a morsel. And it is still more remarkable 
that, in such a case, no distinction was made between a friend and an 
enemy. I will not indeed avouch that their practice always kept pace 
with morality so puz’c. • . * 

Their highest ^boast is their moderation in resenting the injuries 
which they suffer ; and they sti'ongly inculcate upon others the duty 
of rSs training the feeling of wrath. Tlie ebullitions of Jihis passion in 
themselves, whicli sometimes break* out agmnst the gods, they ascribe 
rather to zeal tliau to anger, as tliey arc nev^r excited but by the 
contemplation of* the diiiordejly conduct and lascivious practices of 
those celestial personages. • 

Yet, notwithstanding the purity of their principles on this topic, 
it is certain tliat a small vexation serves to irritate them, and that they 
do not wellXjxemplify their 5wn precepts. Tlieir^m<lledictions have 
become forpiidablo, because they*may be iiicurred by a trifling fault ; 
and because, though unjustly fulminated, they nevyr fail to take 
effect.'’^ 


S' Tlio Puraims and Epics arc Hill of instances of this. Poinpare Knnd, TI. 



CHAP. XXXI. 

<. e 

OF THE SACR*IFICES OF THE ANCHORET BRAHMANS ; PARTICULARLY 

THE Y,\JNA. " 

The sacrifice most in use amongst the yanaprastlias was that of tho 
so often mentioned ; and which was commonly jierformed by 
producing new fire from the flint, and casting ujmn it some boiled 
rice and liquid butter, ..and pronouncing over it the appropriate 
Mantras. Tliis easy and simple saA'Ifiee appears to have had the 
Fire for Its object, aiul to have been generally otferod up to the SuiV, 
as being the most ol}\dous symbol of that element ; and occasionally 
to the whole Hoavenly^bocrieS. # 

Tlie penitents likewise offered to the gods several other sorts of 
sacrifices, all of them consisting of the sim})le productions of iiaturo ; 
such as flowers, rice, jmlse, and various sorts of fiuit. Thete..sacrifi- 
ees were repeated every day,* and oceupie^l all the leisure they had 
after their ablqtions, their hours of meditation, and tlicir cimt'em- 
plation of Para-BrahmA. 

Although it ajipoars certain, from the perusual of the Hindu 
books, fi'iat blQody sacrifices of animals were liabitual to tliom in very 
remote times ; and althongli it be afiinned that they are required by 
the Atliorcana Vkla ; yet it does not appear tliai the Brahmans in 
person lent llieir assistance to such sacrifices, by slaying the victims 
with their o^i'n hands. <Thcsc fvnetions have always been devolved 
upon persons of another caste. #That of tlie Rajas, tlv3 next in rank to 
the Brahnmnsj has not considered it beneath its dignity to exercise 
the office of sacrifices, But^ in ni/)fo rcctnit times, the Brahmans 
have always kejjt aloof from sacrifices blood was spilled ; and 

they assume no employment in temples where victims are slaughtered. 

Tlie only .ease in which the Viinaprastha Brahmans, ns well 
as those of flie pfCsent day, could ^lossibly offer u[)*a living victim, 
is at the sacrifice of the rajna, at wliicrh a ram is iinmcilated. But 
even he re^ tp ^stifv their horror of blood, the animal offered up in 
sacrifice is not slaughtci’ed in the ordinary way. but crushed and 
smothered. * 

^This sacrifice is the most exalted a^id the most meritorious of 'all 
that human beings can defisc. It is the most •grateful to the ,gods. 
It calls down^all^ sorts ^>f temporal blessings, and blots out all the sins 
that can have been accumulated for four generations. Notliing but ^ 
the unbounded ^benefits which it imparts could have surmounted tho 
horror which the Brahman feels at murder ; unless he be, >^somQ 
degree,^ supported by tho arrogant feeling of having the exclusive 
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right of offering this sacrifice, at which no man of any other cavste can 
be present. They extend the priviloi»;e of contributiiiLi: to the exjuaicc, 
it must be allowed, very widely. Bnt^ with every aid, this is so enor- 
mous, on account of the numbers of Brahmans who assemble from all 
quarters, not so much to grace tlio solemnity^ as to sliarcWn the pre- 
sents which lie who presides is obligi^l to lavish amongst them, tliat 
such sacrifices are but rarely attempted. • 

^ He who presides at them must select a ram, entirely white, and 
witliout blemish; of aboift tlireo years old, well sha])ed, and fat. Ho 
must also proclaim the dhy qf the sacrifice through the whole district, 
and invito tlie atfijiidance of the Brahmans of the four Vedas. Jf any 
one of the four sliould fail to bo represented, the ceremony must 
necessarily bo put off. The S'lidras, of wlyitever rank, are not per- • 
mitted to attend ; and Brahimans themselves are excluded, when 
Rfieeted by disease or infirmity, or when bllltd, lame, or labouring 
under any other bodily defect ; as well as widowers not remarried. 

Every thing being prepared, the ?ur61n’t^, after announcing the 
favourable momofit of the day for commencing, goes to the place of 
assembly, atbmded by the concourse of Briihinans, s(>mctim(.‘s amount- 
fug tqt^vo thousand. As usual, they begin by digging a shallow 
trench, three or four feef square. The ground is tlien consecrated 
with Mantras, and the sacrifice of the Homam ; the trcndi being half 
filled with dried wood of the following species ; the *wood of the tree 
Ravi or Arasu^ of the Ala^inaru^ the Icha-marani and the parsu-maran. 
Those are all trees ef)ns(>cratod by the su])erstitif)n of tho^country. 
Dharba, the sacred gra s, is also used in abundance ; {flid tlio whole is 
sprinkled with liqjiid butter, that tlnw may the more easily bo set on 
fire. Every stage of t!i(^ ^fcrcmonies is accom])anied by tlio appro- 
prialio Maniras, wliicli the Piiroliita pronounces witft a loud voice, 
whihi the attendants are responsive* jrroguParly, and with tumultuous 
exclamation. • • 

When the fi^e is prbpcrly Jvindled, the ram is eonduoted \u\a We 
midst of the assembly, after biang duly washed, and consecrated by tlic 
service of j\Iantrain. Ho is deeoj'ated with Howers and akshata, the 
grains of rice dyed red. Hois h.mnd with cords made of Dharba, 
tlie sacred ^rasS, and Mantras are oftcred np, vvl^.lVarj^ of a nature 
to kill the vam, althongli their eflicacy is ^nnewliat aided by stopping 
the cars, nostrils, and mouih of the animal. During this process, 
several of the- Brahmans assail him wdtlf heavy blows w’feJ^^hoir fists, 
aiy] one of them, by viohuit pressure of the knee on his neck, chokes 
him outright. If the animal, during these cruel torments, find an 
interval to bleat, it, would hft hold an evil omen. The PurolAa, all 
the Vhile, recites his Mantras to aecoleVato the death the victim. 

Wlion the ram is dead, the chief of the Yajna Apens the pamicli, 
and taking out the caul, holds it over the fire until the grease dissolves 
and.drops into the flame. Molted butter is likewise added,_ as an 
ap])ropriato libation to that clement, serving to fender it more intense. 
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Tlic eai case boiii^ scorched, is cut into small pieces, some of 
which are sojiked in butter and cast into the fire one after another- 
A part, liowcver, is pi^served for him who presides at the sacrifice, 
aiid p^^rt for liim who is at the expense of it. These share their por- 
tions witic the Brahmiuis who are present ; amongst whom a scuffle 
ensues, each striving for a small bit of the flesh. Such morsels as 
tliey can catch they tear witli i.heir hands, and devour as a sacred 
viand. Tliis phietice is the more remarkable, as being the only 
occasion in their lives when they can venture to touch animal food. 

The fire is then supplied with boiled rice and also with raw, but 
cleaned and washed p if intended for being dressed. All being now 
ended, each assistant receives his portion of betel, which had been 
laid out in readiness aroi^d tlie fire of the Yajna, And is now chewed 
like some hallowed dainty. Tlien he. who is at the cxpence gives a 
splendid entertainment to all the Brahmans present, and concludes the 
whole by distributingc money and apparel among all the BrAhmans ; 
which, on accoimt of fheir great number, is a matter of large expence. 

The president of this solemnity, who is by no, means to he coil- 
founded witli the PurohltA, who is merely the director of the cere- 
mony, is ever afterwards considered a person of consequeijce. Ho 
acquires by it the right of keeping up a perpetual fire ; and when it 
is extinguished by any accident, he rekindles it, not with spark? from 
a flint, but with heat generated by the fi’iction of one piece of wood 
against another. When ^he dies, his funeral pile is lighted from that 
same fir« ; which is extinguished only with his ashes. 

I have noi learned whether this famous sacrifice which at first 
view seems to be offered solely to the fire, may not have a reference to 
some particular divinity. But it appear?* probable that he who con- 
ducts it is entitled to adi^fess it tq any god he pleases, provided it be 
one of the superior order. Bu^, on the other liand, tlie fire of the 
Yajna bears the appellation of Yajneswara^ or the god fire ; and the 
word Yajna is derived from Agnij fire as if it were to this god that 
the sacrifice were really offered, f need not point out the I’esem- 
blance between the word Agni and the Latin Ignis. ^ 

This most ^renowned sacrifice, the^ most meritorious and effica- 
cious of all other»5 is one of the six^ privileges of the Brahmans ; w^ho 
alone have the right to assist in it, while otlier castes are ^nly admit- 
ted to participate in the experice. It was more common amongst the 
Anchoretr^^rahmans of old^ than it is at present ; but at the same 
time, in those ancient days, it was carried on in a way more simple, 
and exempt from the extravagant 'expence which interested motives 
on olle side, and vanity op uie othoi^, have Iqaded it with in the 
present times* ^ 

The GrM Sacrifice of tlie Yajna, which was still more famous, is 
no longer in us^ . But I have been assured by persons of credit that, 
towards the beginning of the last century, the King of Ambhir in 
Hindustan, had it celebrated with all the pomp and cxpence which 
pertain ‘to it. His present to the Guru alone was a lac of Rupees ; 
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and the Brahmans who attended, to the number, it is said, of tyf^vo 
thousand, all received gifts according to their rank and dignity. 

Thii fabulous history of the Hindus commemorates, in numerous 
])a8sagcs, this sacrifice of tlic Oraiid Yajiia and its powerful effects. 
It was practised in its utmost 8j)Icndoui*, by Gods and ihe Giants, 
when they warred against each other. , 

The effect of so high a sacrifice 'was to insure , the certainty of 
victoiy to tliose who practised it, over alj their enemies ; and in 
this it never failed, if the propij rations and ceremonies were not 
imperfech • ^ • 

The Brahmans flocked to it from all quarters ; and the Prince, or 
God, or Giant, to whom it belonged, could not reject the claim of any 
one of them. They who know the natura of a Bnlhman may well 
judge of the rate of, the cxpeitee. I remember to have read some- 
^^hero in a Hindu book, of an ancient King, wlio, on such an occasion, 
gave away a bushel of pearls to <'ach of the l>^ahmans present, who 
, iimounteci to thirty thousand ! * * ^ 

At this sacritiee, every spec'h^s of victim was immolated ; and it is 
beyontf doubt that human beings even were offered up. But the horse 
and the* orfepliaut were the most common. Before the great ceremony 
began, it was held necessafy to make a* long excursion, and to go over 
a grea^ tract of country, attondetl by a numerous army. Tlie Kings, 
Giants, or Gods, against whom the sacrifice was designed, came in. 
array against them with all tludr forces, and endeavoured to carry 
off* the vi(diin by violence or strauigem. If they succeeded, the 
sacrifice was at an cud. The Friiu*e, Giant, or God, ^vIlo was prepar- 
ing it, lost all the advantages that he promised himself from it ; and 
those against whom it (Urect(.‘d wei’e delivered from the evils 
which would have arisen from it:j success For, this terrible rite 
produced no less^ad vantage to those >yho succeeded in making it, than 
to render them always victorious in battle, anc^to throw an enchant- 
ment upon their jfiuns by*whi(Ji one man was enabled to overthrow^ a 
whole army.'* * 

I shaU. pass over the long eeiT;monies of the Grand Yajna, having 
been unable to [)r()cure an accurate act*ount of them. But I will 
extract from\>n(? of the Hindu books, a specimen »f the innumerablo 
fables which they contain with rcs*pe(*t to the virtue of this sacrifice ; 
* the more particularly as it is the history of one of the netamorphosos 
of Vishnu. • 

Emperor Bali, the Giant, was performing this sacrifice ; and, 
if it^d been accomplished, the* whole of* the Princes of India would 
have perished, and* he woulu have beon absolute lord of the co8lltrJ^ 
But, before it took effect, Vishnu, the Preseiwer, desc^inded froin^ 

‘‘ throne, *and presenting himself befoi'e the tyrant, ill the shape of si 
Brahman dwarf, entreated of him the humble boon of a bit of ground 


See Ramayana, Schlegel’s Ed. I, p, 103, 
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* 

'* oNhe biguess of thr^ prints of the solo of his toot, merely tfiat he 
** might sacrifice upon ii^ The Giant smiled at the reqaest,>and very 
re^ly granted it ; and immediately Yish^m, resuminglasowitmig^ 
“ form, covered with one ibot-step the whole earth ; with the second, 
all the space that lies between uie earth and the fimubnent. * iluiid 
‘‘ where,’ fie demand^? ‘ shall I place the third ?’ ‘ my head,’ 
replied the Giant B&li ; who SRw, too late, with whom he had to treat, 
“ yet belieted l\p might preserve his life by submitting to the discretion 
“ of Vishnu. But the unrelenting god made his third step on the head 
of B&li, and cnished it flat; them hurled ^own to hell the monster 
who had been the oppressor of the earfli.” 


f This stowy is hMutifully told in Kambs Blmftyannm. I. (IX) 18—39, 
See also Yisbnn Fndn, p. 26S. 

BhigSTata,Vin, *15-23 



CHAP. XAXIJ‘ 

OF THE GIANTS, THE ADVERSARIES OF THE ANCftlORETS. 

The Vfinaprastha BrMimans were* exposed to great difficulties in the 
accomplishment of their sacrifices, by the opposition* of their declared 
enemies, the Giants. They were likewise frequently thwarted by the 
Gods. Such opponents could render themselves invisible, by ascending 
into the skies, from whence they rained down lumps of flesh upon the 
offerings of the unhappy Penit^ts ; by which they were altogether 
|l!ro&ned. In this manner they avenged themselves, in pari, of the 
impediments thrown in their way bv the toaledictions of those 
. pious men.4 • • # • ^ 

The Giants ofl India are represented to be oi a size so enormous, 
that, iif order to wake one who had fallen asleep, they were obliged to 
iflake several elephants walk over him at once ; and, cA^en then, it was 
a long time before he was sensible of Ihoir weight. The hairs of his 
body were like the ti'unks of the largest trees. At one time, in a 
skirmish with some Gods with whom be was at war, he fixed a rock 
upon each hair, and advancing into the midst of his enemies, with a 
sudden twirl of his body, he made the Imge stones projqpt around him, 
with such fury, as to overwhelm them all. 

The Giant K&Vaiia, the^same who stole away the wife of Hama, 
that is to say of Vishnu personating that Prince, had ten heads. The 
palace which he possessed in the island of Oteylon, of which he was 
King, was so prodigiously lofty, that the Sun ^passed every day at 
noon under one outlie arches,^’ 

All the Giants were extreme^ debauched, and of a very malevolent 
disposition ; particularly those that Avero Brahmans : for some there 
were of that caste, and they were the most Avicked of all. They had 
been transmytoA into Giants, *on account of their jeAul deeds Avhen in 
the conefition of men. They Avere* very numerous f AAdiole armies of 
them being Sometimes seen, wlio occasionally made war on cacli other, 
but more frequently joined together in attacking the who, in 

many instances, have been subdued by those formidable opponents. 

^Sometimes tlw devoted themselves to an ascetic life, but Avith no 
view of reformatron. Tho Giant Shasnwsivara supported a life of 
penitence so long as fo compel S'iva to gAnt him at las^the poAver he 
,had long and earnestly solicited, of reducing b/cinde^-s all personS on 
whoso heads ho might lay his hands. The ruffian was willing to make 


J Compare Southey’s curse of Kelmir^. 
V'jRhnu T’lirsn. n. 
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the •first experiment of this miraenlons power upon S'Imi lumseif. 
The hapless god knew not wither to fly from the pursuit of tlie giant. 
But Vishnu, the Preserver, seeing his distress, came up to his relief, 
and saved him, by artfully engaging the giant inadvertently to raise 
his hand t^ his own head ; by w'hieh meafts ho was consumetl to ashes. 
With stories like this tlvcvHindfl Mythology is filled. 

With,rcspect to the giants ^Yho were in hostility to tlio Bralnn.'Ui.s, 
J ajn led to belfeve that they tvere merely tlio chiefs of the people in 
the neighbourhood of their hermitages,^ nilio would sometimes* take 
oflence, and annay them in the perfonnanee*>f their magical rites ; the 
effects of which they were taught to dread. This is a feeling not 
without example amOngst ourselves ; if we conskhir that, though not 
\ierhaps the first of our philosophers, yet many «f their siu ( es.sors, 
have been held in dread, as being conversant in Occult scionee and 
dangerous necromancy Some feeling like this, mo doubt, it was thpf 
attended those ancient Hermits of India, which rendered their 
malediction so terrible, the'r,vvr^th so awful ; and it would naturally 
follow, that the fear ofv falling under such a })erilous influence would' 
excite those around them, lioth Kings and people, to league against 
them. And thus may have boon effectually extirpated those renowned 
Vanaprastlia Brahmans ; of whom no vestige now remains. 

It was a fit theme for some ])oet, in his frenzy, to describe their 
contests with thefnoiglibouring Kings andpeo|)le, as a war with gigantic 
enemies. And, whateyer the imagination of the poet could invent, 
there was credulity enough amongst the Hindus to dcvotir. 



CHAR XXXIIl! 

OPINIONS OF THE HINDU PHILOSOPHEES ON THE NATURE#OF dbo, OF THE 
DIFFERENT BEINGS IN THE UNIVERSE, AND PARTICULARLY THE SOUL. 

The V^naprastlia Br^lim5,ns,,or Ascetics, being bouftd, by their rules, 
to devote a large portion of tlieir leisure every cl^y to the contempla- 
tion of Para-Brahma; it is not surprizing that they should have 
acquired some tol^’ably pure notions of the Pivinity.^ 

God,” to use tlie words (Tf the philosojj^iers of India, is an 
Immaterial Being, pure and unmixed, without qualities, form, or 
division ; the Lord and Master of all things. * He extends over all, 
sees all, knows all, directs all ; without beginning, and without end. 
Power, strongthf and gladness dwell with Him.” 

Tliis is but a slight sketch of the lofty terms in which the Hiudd 
v?riting«,* after their phijpsophers, describe the Para-Brahma or 
Supreme Being. But it is painful t6 see tlieso sublime attributes 
unworfhily profaned, by prostituting them to the false gods of the 
country, and blending them v/ith innumerable other attributes, as 
ridiculous and absurd as the fables to w hich they are attached. 

Tlie earliest of those philosophers, inaiiibiinin^ ideai? of the 
Godhead so pure, in all probability never strayed into the absurdities 
of polytheism and fdolatrY. , Tlieir successors, liow ever, adopted them 
by dtgrees, and insensibly conducted the nation, whose^ oracles they 
were, into all the extravagances in tv^hich \\% sec them now involved. 
Hence w^e may •conclude, that the •speculations of those spurious 
teachers have prevailed i\o farther than to corrupt the pui’ity of the 
inherent notions, and of regular • tradition, respecting the nature and 
unity of God, as well as the worship wdiich was paid to Him by those 
who flourished imtnediately after the Deluge, 

Tliese pliilQsophers soorf separated into two .parties, upon the 
nature of God, and that of the universe. ^Up to flie present times, 
each has its*numeroiis pai*tisans. The first is called Dicgifam^ the Seet 
of Two ; that is to say those wdio hold tlu> existence of <i.v^beings or 
substances, namely, God, and the World, which He created, and to 
which He is united. • • 

The other sect is called MwaiLam; not Two ; meaning, thosiJ who 
acknowledge but one being, one substance, one^God. ^ 


^ “ There is a monotheism that precedes the polytheism of the Veda, and even in 
the invocations of their innumerable gods the remembrance of a GW, One and Infinite, 
break-through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology, like the *bbie sky that is hidden by 
passing clouds.”— Mullke. 
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'The prol^essors of tlie last do6ti*ine designate foundation of 
their system by tlie two technical expr^ons AhkmmA : 

From nothing nothing comes. They maintain that Creation is an im- 
possibili^^ and that, on &e oUier hand, a pre-existing and eternal 
substance absolutely ^chimerical. Prom tnese premises they infer, 
that, whatever we imagine to Ije the universe, and the various objects 
which appear to compose it, is, nothing but a pure illusion, or M&y&. 

From the various tales which they have invented for illustrating 
their system, I have selected the following ? 

A man, in a dream, imagined that he was crowned King of a 
certain country, wjth great pomp and many ceremonies. On wak- 
ing, he met a man who had just come from that^ country, and who 
related to him the whole circumstances of a King being chosen and 
crowned there. His narrative agreed in all points with what the 
other had seen in vision. There was, therefore, no more , reality ih 
what the one person believed that he had seen, than in what the 
other certainly had dreariieS. The illusion was equal with regard to 
both : for that which Ve take to be a reality is nothing more than a 
deception from the Deity, the only being uiat exists : and the vari- 
ous things we behold are but appearances, or rather modifica,tions ef 
tlie Divinity.”*” , r 

I know not whether these philosophers deduce from theiivperni- 
eious i^stem, all the consequences which naturally follow from it. 
Some of them I know have done so. I have read, in a Hindh book, 
an extract from the celebrated poem of the Bhdrata^ the author of 
which inteoduces on the scene the god S'iva, instructing his wife 
P&rvati^ in familiar discourse. He tells her plainly, amongst other , 
things, that the most abominable crimes, 6uch ^ ad^tery, fraud^ and 
violence are mere sports ip the eyq of the Divinity.” 

In the system of which admits of tw;o essences, God 

and Matter^ our souls are nothing but a portion of the Divinity ; which 
is enveloped, as it w^ere, by real objqcfe, atid shaded by the various 

K »sions which affect those several substances, and are inherent in them. 

e supporters of this last opinion, try to explain ii by the image of 
the stin, which appears in many vessels of water, all distinct from each , 
other ; or by an ingot of gold, from which various triilkctS and vessels 
are formed : while there is<but one sun and one ingot. 

The ordinary Brahmans, less learned, but mor« intelligent than 
those of thScaste who attach themselves to the contro\^ jrsies of Dwaitam 
and Adwaitam, acknowledge one Supreme Being, the author and crea- 
tor of the universe and of ohr souls.^ But they do not confound these 
created thmgs with God, by whom men ai’e governed, punished^ and 
according to^the goodness or evil of their doings. 

m The On&na Vaiishtam is fall of stories of this kind. In is in Tamil, and is well 
worth the caieM stady of aU who wish to understand the system which has the most 
powerful ixdluenoe of any over the minds of the people of South India. , 

n This has often been urced unon me bv Hindus in defence of their system . 
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/'there is still ai^other scheme of philosophy, which is ut^rly 
rejected bv the Bir&hman^ and is said to be followed and taught by the 
Jainas and the votaries ot Buddha. This system is nothing else than 
the pure Matmalism^ which Spinosa and his disciples have endeavour- 
ed to pass for a new discovery jof their own. The materialists of India 
appear to have long preceded them in this doctrine, and have drawn 
from it the same practical deductions ^hich their European brethern 
have done, and which have been propagated in modenutimd^ with such 
pernicious success. 

A^eeably to this system, there is no god but matter ; which, 
separating into various masses, forms as many gods, according to 
some ; and the whole forming but one god, according to others. 

Thence they enncludc that there can be neither sin nor virtue, no 
migration nor transmigration of souls ; that after death, there is no 
Sijoarga^ or place of delight ; no Narakaj or aA>ode of torment. The 
truly wise man, according to them, is he who seeks after all the 
pleasures of sense, and who believes in iJicwthin^ that he does not see. 
All beyond this*is a chimera. • 

Ged, says a philosopher ot this abominable school, possesses four 
l^kti or ^'acuities ; which are like so many wives. These are know- 
ledge, desire, energy, anddeception oi; illusion. 

The body, in applying the first S'akti, which is JfGmoledgey to its 
whole senses at once, enjoys perfect pleasm’e. It is but imperfect, if 
the diffusion is limited to a part of them. From this partial extension 
of knowledge proceed pain and sleep. Deatli is a totol suspension of 
the knowledge of the body regarding its senses, ir thus becomes 
insensible and perisihes. 

^t is to amuse and divert Himself with the pleasiu’es of infancy, 
tliat God creates His own substance into children, while at the same 
time He is enjoying the varying gratifications of maturity and age. 
Such, in a few words, is the whole secret of tfie causes of the com- 
mencement of life, and of Its dbfjp. 

The second S'akti of the Divinity, is Desire^ which changes with 
Ihe various impressions it receives.* God is man, horse, dog, i||[ect, 
or in short jv^hi^tever He wishes to be. His desire extends to each 
living creature, and varies with the instinct of each individual. He is 
delighted by enjoying what is adapted to tlfe particular gratification of 
each. ' . ^ ^ 

But the S'akti of Desire unfoirtunately obscures that of knowledge, 
and'hihders it^m perceiving that there is no other deity but uio 
material body, propagation, .life, and death. KEVom this igt^prant 
deviation, occasioned by Desire, the inclRiations of men are derived ; 
sui^as tile affection of a mother for herchildfen, ^d*tiie pmn^she 
takes in rearing Aem. The truly wise man, who would acquire the 
edightened knowledge of truth and nature, must thevefore renounce 
desirfe. 
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The third S'akti is Energy^ upon which these pretended philoso- 
phers speak still more mysteriously. 

All the universe, according to them, lay in confusion. Men 
lived witliout subordination, without laws or castes. To remedy this 
mighty dL^rder, a general eonsultatioit of bodies was held. Energy 
proposed to tliem tlie following scheme : let us collect,” quoth she, 

‘‘ from alld)odics, whatsoever ig found most excellent in each. From 
‘‘ such materials I will form a complete man, who, by the union of 
beauty, wisdom, and strength, jhall make himself master of the 
whole eartli, aud become its only King. J shall be his spouse ; and 
from our marriage shall spring bodies innumerable, each more 
perfect than anotlmr.” Tlie project was approved, and carried into 
effect. It fully succeeded ; and from the body of the wife of a Brah- 
man, called Sutadana, was born the gcxl Buddha ; a being, incompa- 
rable in all perfections ; who has j)romulgatcd lafws, the transgression 
of which is the most heinous sin. No iniquity can bo more enormous 
than to deny Buddha "to be. what he is. He who acknowledges him, 
is the true Buddhist, a Brahman indeed ; the Guni among Brahmans. ' 
His own body is his only god. To his body alone life offers up sacrifice. 
He procures for himself all possible enjoyments ; lie has no dread of 
any thing; he eats indiscriminately of all ^ food. He scruples not lo 
lie, in order to attain the objects of Ids wish. He acknowledges 
neither Vishnu dior S'iva, nor any other god but himself. 

But, as all individuals are so many deities, or rather modifica- 
“ tions }jf the same god, why are they not all endowed with the same 
talents and^^qual penetration ? Why are tho greater part devoid of 
^‘sublime intelligence?” 8ucli was the objection started by a new 
proselyte to one of tlie sages of the sect. , His answer was, that the 
evil entirely proceeded from tho fourth S'akti called Maija or Illusion, 
It is the <!ause of all d6ccption,‘ and makes men take Avhat is false 
^•for what is true.^.^ It has mMed men into abehofthat there are 
gods ; that there arc such vicissitudes as living and dying, pollution 
and purification. The only means' of sliunning the errors of Mdyd 
is to cling to the doctrines of Buddhism.” 

♦The author of the Tantra Sastra^ from whom I have borrowed tliis 
exposition of the. system, proceeds ifoxt to explai?.i o'^eation, and 
to make us comprehend how God, united to Miiyfi, should have 
produced men differing so grdatly in their inclinations. "But what he 
advances-eould only have pi?ocecded from an extrav agant imagination, 
and is no more worthy of attention that the talk of a sick man who is 
deprived of his reason by deHrium.r * 

then returro to the principles iind doctrine as above described. 
He^sneers aUthe Br3,ljpans for their ablutions, fasts, penitence, Sacri- 
fices, mantras. rSdas. The true vMa, he exclaims, is for a man to 
please himselr, to procure all sensual emoyments, to take v^gefimee 
upon an enem^, and pursue him to death ; to disclaim all senfiment 6t‘ 
humanity, and to think only of his own advantage. 
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It is not wgnderful that persons, who promulgate doctrines like 

the&'e, should have created#nemies to themselves ; or that the Brahmans, 
in particular, should be at open war with a sect that sets their principles 
sd completely at defiance. 

. But the most odious part of this detestable doctrine iS the gravity 
with which it inculcates the renunciation of all. natural feelings, such 
as filial piety, compassion for the distressed, and sim^ar pl’opensities ; 
which they sometimes denounce as sinful. . 

* In tracing the course of tlus*system, we encounter the history of 
a certain King, who scarcely ever left ilio apartments of his wives ; but 
notwithstanding condemned to death a man whose crime was the 
practice of humamty and of charity towards his fellow-creatures. , 

% Nevertheless, I doubt whether the genuine Buddhists would avow 
such horrid doctrines ; and I ratfier believe the calumny must have been 
invented by some envious Brahman, for the purpose of casting odium on 
a sect for which his caste entertains thej:npst iir/placable hatred. 

While enfployed in writing these pagCS, 1 am in the midst of a 
listtict, where there are great numbers of Jatnets or followers of 
L’uddfia ; and, after much enquiry into their character and conduct, 
I can asSeri that, in the practice of the moral virtues, they arc not 
beneath the level of other Hindfis ; and that, in good faith, in probity, 
amd (fisintcrcstedness, they far surpass their antagoni!?ts the Brahmans. 

I can also recognise in the present description of the system in 
question, the bias of some Hindu philosophers, which always prompts 
them to extremes, in their theories as well as in tlicir^actions. 

One prominent custom amongst them is, never to yield to their 
taste or appetite in eating at' drinking ; but to habituate themselves to 
the tnost nauseous aliments. ^ , • 

They must ^elevate tliomsolves above the prejudices of the vulgar, 
and always pursue, in their conduct and mode of thinking, a course 
opposite to that oT others^. . ♦ ^ 

They hold it improper to give themselves up to sensual pleasures 
in this present world, which the desires of the body must bo 
suppressed by mortifying peuancc. 

At any rate, it must be admitted, thai, if the Buddhists actually 
hold the odfous and detestable tenets which are ascribed V> them, in the 
repprts which we have hero abridged ; those have no visible influence on 
their behaviour, or the slightest effect in relaxing the social ties which 
bind them, equally with other castes, to #the’ great stock of society. 
Whatever is peculiar to their ojrder they abstain from making pub^c, by 
writing or in act ; and this reserve, which fs still continued, is probably 
occasionejl by the memory of ancient persecution, which has at length 
softened down a rugged and i)crnicious vsystem into a harmless theme of 
speculation.^ !! 

<^On tl)c suhjcct of this charter c6rnpa.i€ the Calcutta Ue^iew No.XLVlI, for March 
1?55. Art. 2. “ Oii the Shaktns.*’ 
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o.v THE lyrFEVES^CE OF PENITENCE IN PUKJFYIXG THE SOUL ; ASV ON 

PURIFICATION BY FIrIj. 

• • 

The doctrine of the Ascetic philosophers was, that lletirement should 
dissipate the clouds of Illusion which lead us astray, and break the 
chains which unite us too closely w ith the created beings that surre^d 
us ; as well as with our own evil passifms, which entangle, depresslbid 
pollute the soul. Being thus set free, it rejoins the Divinity, even 
Para-BrahmS, ; and the penitent now cleansed from the stains of guilt 
which defile other meh, can boldly exclaim ‘‘ Behold a Brahman ! I 
am wholly divine : I^m Brahma!” 

Men, whom a vain philosophy has * beguiled into tliis ecstatical 
pride, cannot fail to look upon all other mortals with contempt ; as 
wretches whose accumulated ppllution and sins require the revolution 
of generation after generation to expiate. 

This pride was farther inflamed by the marks of attention, or 
rather of adoration, which the greatest Princes lavished upon them ; 
and whi<^h the^ accepted with absolute coolness, or in a manner which 
shewed that they considered tlie honour as not more than their due. 

After this, one ceases to wonder at the behaviour of one of these 
philosophers called Mandanis ; who, according to Strabo, refused to 
visit Alexander the Great^ when ,he sent for him, and even wrote a 
haughty epistle to that sovereign. He was no doub| a Vdna^astlia 
Brahman, and doublfess he shewed great condescension in taking the 
trouble to write to any one. But, ifd;he letter of tliis Hindft philoso- 
pher, as preserved by Strabo, be not a forgerj , at least it is certain 
th^t, by paraphrasing and trickiiig it out^ in fine Greek, it is so 
disguised that, I venture to say, it never came out of the hands of a 
Hindft Muni or Efshi in that shape.^ ^ 

But, how did this penitence or purification operate upon the 
Anchoret^. in* his solitary state? It operated in three ways; by 
subduing the passions, by tlie habit of contemplation, and by the 
mortification of the body. By the first, they pretended not only to 
eradicate the three great propensities before-mentioned, as relating to 
landf money, and women ; bu|; also to extirpate aU ordinary prejudices, 
concerning castes, distinctions and honours. Their wish wis to 
extin^sh the lAost natural feelings, and even the instincts implanted 
in us by nature for our preservation. They required of their disciples 

to be in^sible to heat and cold, to wind and rain ; and to eat, 
^ — ^ 

P Strabo, Geo. XV. He is called Handamia by Arrian *and Plutarch. 
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without reluctance, not only the most offensive and disgusting scraps, 
but even things of which n^ure herself shews her utmost abhorrence. 
They called this discipline by the name of MSksha Sadhakamj or 
Exercise of Deliverame, In many respects, then, they were more 
Stoical than Zeno, and more Cynical than Dijpgencs himsolf. 

It is probable, at the same timef, that tlic great number of tlie 
solitary Brahmans did not enter into these extremes, fcut l8ft them to 
be practised by some enthusiastical penitents of an inferior order , 
although it cannot be disptited tha4 their rules led implicitly to all the 
excesses that have been mentioned, • 

Even at the present time there are pretended penitents, who teach 
and practise the detestable Mhkslia Sadhakam. Some of them go 
entii’ely naked, ani3 affect, by that evidence, to shew that they are 
insensible to the passion that Ims the most powerfiil influence over 
men, and that the objects most capable of exemng it have no influence 
whatever upon them. • • 

Many of these naked Sannyasis are still met with about the 
country, to whom4.he Greek, authors gave the name of Gymnosophist^, 
They exercise the profession of mendicity ; and under the appella- 
tion of ^annyasis ai’e mere vagabonds, Avithout house or habitation. 
Though completely naked, •no appearance of any throb or involuntary 
motion is ever seen in parts of the body, over which tjie will has often 
but litfle control. Sights the most ant to produce excitement, appear 
to make no impression on this race of knaves. The multitude who are 
unacquainted with the means by which this control hasjbcen sicquired, 
and who believe them to be out of the reach of passion, hold them in 
great admiration. , And the Eiu’opean authors, who are not much 
better informed, have ascribed this power of restraint to cooling 
medfcines ; of which, according to ftiem, tli^y make cemstant use for 
the purpose of deadening their feelings. But the utmost austerity of 
living is not likely, of iteelf, to make them so callous to the impres- 
sions which affectf the sonses.tand irresistibly influence that animal 
affection which these penitents bftast that they have subdued. But, so 
far from their leading an austere and regulated life, I can testify that 
they are, of all Hindffs, the most intemperate ; eating publicly, and 
without shame,, all sorts of ^leat, and immoder^ely using strong 
liquors and intoxicating drugs. These trajisgressions are imputed to 
them as nothing. They are Sannyiisis ; and the use qf the Moksha 
S^hakam, which they are supposed to practise under those circum- 
stances, exempts them from all blame. 

•The real means empl^^ed for producing the quiescence alluded 
to are quite mechanical. Bef^ire venturing to exhibit themselves, •tiiey 
attach a heavy weiglrt, so as to swing Between^their feqt towards the 
ground. .This is augmented from time to time, and they drag it about 
with so great an effort, that the muscles are deracinated, or so 
weakened as no longer to be capable of their function^ Such I have 
been •positively assux’ed, is the sole cause of tlie •famous inertia in the 
Gfymnosophists or naked Sannyftsis of India. 
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mongst them hoast of having conquered^ natural ihelh^a 
of another kind ; and they give homble {nioofa of it, by eating Intman 
excremen^, witliont allowing the slightest symptom of disgust The 
stupid Hindfl, who is never tickleabut by extremes of some sort or 
other, looks* at the fanatic with admiration, and feels nothing but 
res[}eet and reverence. • 

Conieifkplatwm fills up the ofttimo sketelied by the mortification of 
the passions, by replenisning tlie soul with tlioughts of the Divinity, 
and re-uniting it to that first being*from w^ioin it emanated, anti of 
w'hom it is a part Tliis re-union is not, efttfcted all at once, but by 
several degrees, as will bo explained under the head of the Sannyasis. 
It is to bnng about, by little and little this happ^ union, that the 
Vanaprastlia is obliged, by his rules, to devote a c^sidcrable j>ortion 
of bis time every day to contemplatiom'? 

The third degree of perfection consisted in the imrtijication of the 
body ; by which was understood, not only that hai'd and austere mode 
of living, which every pne' must lead who aspires to •perfection ; but 
also frequent bathing, according to the usages. Tliese philosophers 
confounded the pollution of the body w ith that of the soul, and w ere 

f iersuaded that tney reciprocally passed into one another : av(l thci^e*- 
ore tliey believed that the bath, by eleansiffg the body, had also the* 
A'lrtue to purify the soul. Tins was more particularly the cas^ when 
it w as performed in the Ganges, or any of the otlicr rivers winch 
superstition had rendered famous. 

Tlie^ittlc tjiat now remained to complete the work of purification 
was accomplished hy fire. It was for this reason that all the devotees 
were burned after death. Their obsequies were attended only by the 
solitary BrShmans, their companions ; anU were in the same tajjte as 
those w'e have* formerly daieribed though much less protracted than 
those of tlie ordinary Brahmans^ It could not ind 9 ed be supposed 
that they should stand so much in need of purificatory ceremonies, 
after renunciation of the world, the ^^oomV life tfiey had led in the 
deserts, and their continued labour of purification during the whole 
course of their existence. 

But, the uttennost perfection of purity was only to be attained 
by terminating th6ir earthly course by and offering themselves 
alive on the burning pile. ^ Strabo relates the history of the Br&hman 
Ccdmmsj^ in Svhich there is nothing improbable ; w lo exhibited tliis 
spectacle before the whole army of Alexander. At tlie same time, 1 
do not believe that examples of tliis kind were frequent among the 
VAn^rasthas. I remembeV but one instance in all the Hindis books 
1 lia\^ perused or heard rea^l \ which of an ioscetic and his wife. 
Both were advanced in years ; and they joined together in erecting 
the ftmm’a! pile seated themselves very quietly upon it, seTi fire to it 
themselves, were consumed together. After the highest degree 

H Mano. Chap. VI. S. 

KuUna« or KHlyuniu » 

'* ■ ^ 
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nf purification •which human beings can reachy tlieir souls were 
speedily reunited to the Divinity, without the slightest danger of feeing 
called upon to revisit the earth. 

Such were the melancholy and deplorable effects of the Hindu 
superstition, and of the chimerical notions of their most* enlightened 
pliilosophers. • 

Calanus was undoubtedly one of the VdnaprastMs, Certainly he 
copjd not have had the education and the manners of the Greeks ; and 
that w^ a sufficient reason witR that vain nation to treat him as a 
barbai’ian. Cicero, who has copied this story from the Greek 
historians, treats him in the same manner.^ But it may be reasonably 
doub^ that he,, was not so ignorant a man as the great Roman, 
imagines; although at the same time, I do Act pretend that our V^ia- 
prastha had any knoAvledge of tJrecian mythology, as Cicero sceii^s to 
suppose, or th(j|t he chose the manner of hiwS death in imitation of 
that of Hercules ; ^ a name which probaj^l^ he had never heard of. 

What Cicero mentions of Calanus being* born at the foot of the 
Caucasus, confirnCs what I flfeave akcady said concerning the origin of 
the Br&fimans ; and tends to shew, that the discoveries made at the 
{ime of file invasion by iyexander, at a period so near the establish- 
ment of those philosophers in India, are evidence of their deriving 
tlicir descent from the environs of that famous moimkiin. 


* Calanus Indus, indactua ac bai'1>aras, in radiaibus Cancasi natus, sua voluntate 
viTUB ^mbuBtuB ost. Tusc. ii. 22. 

^ Est pxbfecto quiddam etiam in barbaris gentibus prujaeinacns acque cuvinans : 
Biquidem ait mortem prodciscens Calanus Indus, cum adscendoret in rogom. ardentem, O 
pns^Brum discessum, inquit, ^ vita, cum, ut Herculi contigit, mortal >corpore cremato, in 
Inceih. animus excesserit ! Cumque Alexander eum rogare^si quid vellet, at diceret ; 
Og.time inqnit ; propediem te videbo. Qnod ita contigit. E^am, Babylone, paucis post 
di«bna, Alexander est mortuus. Divin. i» 23. 

f 
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€ 

OF THE LEAKSJNG OF XHE SOLITART BRAHMANS AND OF THE 
EPOCH OF TIRE FLOOd! 

I 

HA me already treated on the devotion, and the Moral and philoso- 
phical system of the \ dnaprasthas^ it would be now proper to consider 
‘tlie fearritwo or science to which they were addicted. But what has 
been elsewhere said on the^ sciences of the Br&hmans in general, applies 
so nearly to those of the* devotees, that it is unnecessary to repeat it.^ 
There are two sciences, however, the one useful^ and the otlier 
pernicious, to which fhey in s particular manner apply themselves ; 
namely, astronomy and magic. I have already given my reasons for 
not entering minutely into the former ; 4ut it is so connected with 
the epoch of the universal deluge, an event famous through &11 the 
world, and the point from which they date t^heir astronomicahcalcula- 
tions, as well as their commercial and ordinary eras ; that I shall 
detail a few of the principal notices which the ancient Vdnapeastha 
BrMimans have transmitted to us on this subject. They have been 
treated very superficially by such authors as have come in my way.*' 

They recogViize four ages of the world ; to which they give the 
name of Yu^a, They attribute to each of these, a duration, which 
would extend that of the world to several jnillions o‘f years. 

The first is called Saf^^a^yuga^ or the age of innocence^ which Vhey 
prolong to 1,728,000 years. Tlip second, which tliey call Treta-ynga^ 
lasted about a fourtlrpart less than the preceding, or 'i, 296, 0Q& years. 
Tlie third, called Dicapara^yuguy continued, for one-tiiird less than the 
second, or 864,000 years. And the fast, ir which we ndw live, and 
which is called Kali^yuga or the aqe of nmevy^ W'ill endure one half 
less than the third, and will consccpiently amount only to 432,000 
years. ; ^ ^ \ 

This last age commences witK the epoch of the Hin^lu deluge ; 
and the year of the Christian era, 1805, in which I arn now writing 
these pages, con*esponds to tfie year 4906 of the Kali-yuga.*^ 

« There arc portions of the VMic writings which are only to bo studied by the 
Y^nairasUi^ or those who, haring fulSUed all thr duties of a student and householder, 
as detailed in the preceding chapteitretire from Uie woiid to the forest to end the^ days 
in thg contemplaHon of the«iSaprenie. Of these tlie UpanUhada are a part ; aim they 
contain the most elevated portions the wfaote Vddic imtini^.*-Hu)le3’. p.*3l3, 

* * Viahnn PnriPs p. 24. From which this calcnlatioi} is taken. 

Kach yuga or 4pe has Its Sand*hy& consisting of as mkny hundreds as the yuga has 
thousands, and its j^md’hlffsaofkn equal duration. 

Thiun the computation stands ! 
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At the close of each qjt* the yugas which they admits a revolution 
it}, nature took place, so universal, that not a vestige of it subsisted in 
that which followed. The gods themselves have had their share in the 
general cliange. Vishnu, who was white in the last revolution, is 
become black in the present ^ • 

It is therefore clear that the comfnencement of the true era of the 
llindus, that is to say the Kali-yiigA, in which we^now^ live, must 
ascend very nearly to the epoch of the universal flood ; an event most 
distinctly marked by thb Hindu* authors, who give it the name '^f 
Jixla-pr^,ayamj or water*delyge. * 

The author of the Bhagavata gives a very clear and detailtv^ 
account of this delpge, whieli covered the wdiole surface of the eai’th. 
It is said in this book, one of the most aneient and famous of any 
which the Hindfls acknowledge that the Jalafpralayam, or universal 
fnundation of water, swept off all mankind, with the exception of the 
seven famous BSliis or Penitents; who, with flieir wives, were saved 
from the total ruin of the human race, by^negns of a sliip, into which 
Vishnu made them embark, \pnd of which he himself became the pilot. 

Bfcsides this narrative in the Bhagavata, frequent allusions to the 
Jala-pBa}ayam are found in several authors ; some of whom add, that, 
besides tlie seven penitents, who embai'ked in the ship provided by 
Vishyu, there was also preserved in it Manuj who appears to be tJie 
great Noah himself. 

I believe that the universal flood is not more clearly annoiinced in 
any ancient writings whatever, that have alluded to i#, nor described 
in a manner more close to the recital of Moses, than in the HindA 

book to whicli we Itave referred. 

<• 


KBITA YUGA * 

Sand’hyd 

Sand’hansa 

TRKTA* yuRa... 

Sand’hya 

8and’h&nsa 

DWAPAUA YUGA. a 

•SaiW»hy& 

Sand’hansa * 

KALI YUGA 

Sand’h^H 

Sand’hansa 


,4,000 years. 


400 

400 


3,000 
. 300 
. 300 


4,800 


3,600 

.2,000 

. 2^0 

. 200 

2,400 

1,000 • 
100 
. 100 

1,200 


12,000 


These are years of the gods, 365 of which make one yeaf of mortals. 

• Hence 4,800 X 365 « 11,728,000 = Krit&yuga. 

3,600 X 365 » 1,296,000 «» Tret&yuga. 

2,400 X 365 as 864,000 nbPw&para ^hga. 

1,200 X 365 >= 432,000 

•The ages deteriorate in a scries 4, 3, 2, 1 , units ^ counted into thousands jmd they 
are multiplied by 365, accordiujj to a mythological Fiction. * 
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Thus a concurrent testimony of this remarkable ^poch is alFordccl 
ns, whoso antiquify cannot bo called in qn^tion ; by the only people, 
}>erhaps, on which has never been humbled into a state of bdl?- 

barisra, and whose territory, from its situation, climate, and fertility, 
must have been settled , amongst tlie earliest of all ; a nation which, 
perhaps, above all others, lias been rigidly attached to its rites 5 and 
in whose customs no considerable change has been ever known. That 
nation, in its civil institutions, dates always from the epoch of the 
abatement of the flood. Tt appears, in it? civil and popular inter- 
oui'se, to have entirely rejected its other fabled ages, and to cling solely 
0 this ; since, as wo have shewn above, all the eras promulgated in 
public, take their source from the commencement of tho Kmi-yuga, 
diat is, the precise period of the flood. Every public and private act 
bears that it is done on s'ucli a year of its cycle of sixtjr years ; and it 
expresses exactly, how piany such eyefes have elapsed from the deluge 
downwards, ifow many facts connected with historical truth are con- 
sidered to be Immutably fixcc|^ which have not nearly so solid a foun- 
dation as this ? 

Besides their civil Cycle of sixty yeavs, they have also ademted one 
of ninety ; which is used only in astronomical calculations. TliSy Imth 
commence from the same epoch, that of th9, cessation of the^ffood, d!r 
beginning of the Kali-yugam. It may be questioned, however, whether 
the astronomical Cycle be of the same antiquity as the civil j»and it 
[iiay be well supposed that the astronomers, having arisen after the 
E?stablishnient of the nation, m.'ule it to accord with tliat which they 
found already established, and tJiat they could not, or durst not, change 
it. Tliey likewise saw that tlic two modes of calculating could never 
occasion the least confusion ; because, in ovciy third succession of the 
Cycles, they started together afresh. * ^ 

The Hindu astronomers admit into their calculations another epoch, 
still more modem ; it commences only about the middle of the first 
ceiiturj" of the Christian era. It is called tlic Salivatf/ina epoch, because 
it takes its date from the death of a fambit^ S^ing of India of that name, 
Avho reigned in a province called Sagam.”’ 

The Chinese likewise have a civil Cycle, of sixty years, in common 
with the Hindus but there is this difference between the two races, 
that the CTiinesc arc ignorant of any relation which their era bears to 
tiiat of the flo^d. It is hardly to be imagined that tho two nations could 
have communicated with each other, seeing that th ly do not agree in 
the computation. For, according to some authors who havq written 
<»n the affairs of China,* thq birth of our Saviour falls on the fifty-eighth 
yca%of the Chinese Cycle, while it coigeides wiUi the forty-secona of 
the Cycle of the Hindfis. This at least confirms the antiquity pf the 
Cyftle of sixtf* years still in use Avith the two most ancient raeps of people 
on the face of the earth. 

^ This #ra i^chronitcs iV. D. 77. Uo wi» a king of the MnhratUi and Itu 

wfl* Fnitiiti on 

jern camiit north of fht KcrbivMo in that of the Kiijput king of Ujein, 

>6 B. C. * 
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It would bq useless perhaps to enquire whether this Cycle^ was 
instituted before the flood, and whether it be from Noah or his imme- 
diate descendants that the Hindis have derived it. All that we know 
for certain is, that the weekly Cycle was instituted and acted upon before 
that famous epoch, and that the Hindh week agrees exac^y with that 
of the Hebrews and with ours. The j^ays of their week correspond 
precisely with those of ours, and are pumbered just in the same way. 

But what is peculiar to them is that, in the salne'manner as every 
daj^of the week and every moiAof the year has its particular name, 
so has each of the sixty years of fhe Cycle. Thus, they do not say that 
a certain event happened on the twentieth or thirtieth vear of the 
Cycle ; but they give the year its name, and saj- that it nappened in 
the year KrMhi^ Ihe year Vmoasuj the year Pingala, and so forth. i 
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»>V VHt: M\v,U VkACViSKD BY TIUS VAJ^RASTHA BRAHMANS, AND STU-t. 

IN CSE AMONG THESNOfts.*’ 

4 

I'liE secrets of Miigic aiv t^iuglit in s^n eral Hindu lHX)ks, and particular- 
ly in that ot' the tour "Vedas, which bears tlio name of Atluxrvana Vtd^. 
'Hie Brahmans assert, and wLsli to have it belitne(l,"tliat this Vidn is 
not in existence ; being de^rous to avoid the suspicion of being initiat- 
ed in the pernicious schtnec wliieli it teaches. But this assertion is 
the less to be believed, beeaufie books of this sort are/ure to be pre- 
served, in preference to allo^lujrs, in an idolatrous country.**' 

Tlie Brahman Devotees were accustomed to study these Vedas, 
and parficularly that of tlic Atharvana/ We have had oectiston to 
remark elsewhere, that their sacrifices frecjuently bore a great resem- 
blance to magical operations ; and the pop er which such sacrifices 
were supposed to |>ossess over the (iods themselves, makes it extremely 
probable that those who practised them wore convtu’sant in tli(» 
mysteries of that pernicious art. 

We have also mentioned that the 8olitarv Bnilimans, at first 
cherished and r<5^-.pected by the Kings and their people, became at last 
detestable to all their neighbours, on account of the terror whicli their 
malediction and their magical sacrifices inspired ; and that this was 
probably the real cause whicdi united against them the Princes in 'die 
vicinity of their retreats, w ife at last tixtirpated that sect of philosophers ; 
so that no vestige of tUpm now remains. 

There is no reason, therefore, to do ilit that the Br&hmans in the 
remotest times, have been conversant lii all the mysteries of the art 
of magic. Tliey still give it a place in the table of their sciences ; and 
indeed it holds a high rank among tlic sixty-four divisions which they 
arrogate to belong exclusively to themselves. It is no less certain that 
many of tliem dabbfe in magic to tlie* present times, and are publicly 
known to be initiated in all the secrets of the Ociailt a|^t. 

« The Atbarvapa VMa is undoubtedly very rarely found. It contains the 
magic formalas by which the . priests sought to avert any malicious and hostile injQu- 
ences which might destroy the efficacy of the s»?rificc. 

It served as a shield to the other three Ved/is, since only by its verses could the 
rites alia sacrifices ordained in them bp performed and offered with success. 

The Atharvafif^ is thus full of mystic formulas, of expressions' possessing a hiaden 
mcaniiilit and a mu^nlpus poWtr. ' 

Its incantations are designed to remove sicknesses, to bring wealth and succesR and to 
effect any end great or small desired by the sorcerer. 

‘Compare Muller's Sauskrit Lit. p. 454, 

W. Vvilinu rur&na, p, 276— 
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There still c^ist, in all the castes, numbers of persons, who pretend 
to be skilled onl||in some one of the many branches of magic, such 
as that of divinauon, augury, and other branches of' the science Which 
imply nothing of a pernicious tendency. It is not to be wondered at 
tliat in a country like India, plunged in the thick darkness of gross 
idolatrj", and of every sort of superstition, impostors should abound, 
who find their interest in promoting ^iich abuses. In e\^^’y quarter, 
tellers of good fortune are to be foum^wlm will distribute good luck 
to those who are willing to pay for it. BrS,]imaiis, and oven Pariahs, 
called V&lluvar^ announ<ie the good and the evil da\^, favourable and 
inauspicious omens, tell fortitnes, by observing the features of the face 
or the lines on the j)alm of the hand : and tliorc wlio exercise this 
profession are considted by incredihlc numbers. 

But these common soothsayers arc by no means dreaded, or held 
hi tbar ; while those tvlio arc understood to be initiated in the profound 
mysteries of or such as possess the art to detect robberies, 

and the most secret crimes, to euro disettses, •or to bring them on, 
to infuse a devfl into the body of any one, •or to expel him, and to 
[iroduce other similar oficcts\f' supernatural iiifluonee, are hiokecl upon 
with horror and awe. 

Those prctendcM's to r#al magic* art* often consulted by persons who 
wish to avenge themselves of some ciic‘my hv way of malediction ; and 
also by sick persons, wlio are jicrsuadcnl that their disease has been 
caused by some magii^al o])(‘ration directed against them, and who 
would gladly recover their health by a eouutevacting art, able torejicl 
the malady and return it iijjon thos<^ from wliom it prmieedcdT 

There is no sop! of good or evil which tlieso magicians w:ll not 
imdertjfivo to produce ; altlKtugh they are more inclined to the evil. 
Therd is no sjiecies of malady whicl^ they (jj) not prcte#id to be abl(‘ 
to cure : fever, dropsy, retention of urjui?, pain in the wliole members, 
fatuity, madiit?ss,* and all other disorders. BiW all this is notliing 
<*ompared to the eifergv wit^ wiiieli tliey denounce th(* dostru(*tion of 
an enemy’s army besieging a ])laf^o, the death of the commander of the 
hesiegod fortress, and the inhabitants it contains. 

The Muhammadans in India, being ecpially siijierstitious as the 
natives of theVotlntry, are no less infatuated with tlifc notion of magic, 
f. know, froiB the best authority, that the Iftst JIusalman Prince who 
roignod in the Mysore, the fanatical and superstitious I'ippu, in his 
last%ar, in which he lost his kingdom find his life, resorted to the 
most celebrated magieuins he could find in Ins .own country and else-- 
Avliore, trusting that, by the operatkin of tlif^ir art, the English army, 
which was then marc^iing to bf>siege liis capibil, and which he c^uld 
not expect to repel by ordinary moans, miglit bo destroyed. The 
magicians whom he consulted on this occasion, ackuowJcdged their im- 
potehce, and were obliged to confess that their operations, so potent 
amongst other races of inon, wore uttoly inefiicieftt against the 
Europeans, 
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Blit if magic teaohcathe mcioi ofdfiwiiig dpwu evB, U bIso 
B fibrdsi by coimter«s{)dlS| not onl^ n defence agaiB|| immbiHmt perils 
bat the power of causiW the |>emioioi]8 effeeta of to r6OO0 on 
the heads of thos^ by whom it is meditated. 

The magicians are ykewise provided with many Antidotes against 
witchcraft, which they distribute among those who oonsalt them. 
There are* certain enchanted beads ; some sorts of roots ; veiy thin 
plates of coppel*, on which e;|teordinary hgores are engraved, witii 
ineducable words and unkno^ chmf^ter&s; amulets, also, of vations 
kinds ; all wliiclk are ivom by the Hindis, 4o serve as talismans, and 
to preserve them from every species of ihcantation. 

Secret methods of inspiring love are likewise understood by tlie 
professors of the ma^<^l art ; and this is not the least luorativo part 
of their trade. A wife or a mistress resorts to Uiem ea^rl 3 r, in quest 
of a speU to restrain tlte husband or lover from deviating into other 
amours. Debauched gallants and lewd women coirfnlt them on the 
means of seducing the objectf*>f their passion. 

The Hindus believe in Incubus Demons. Tliose of India are not 
quite the same in their practices as the beings of tliat nature in Europe, 
which some country people still believe in. In India they, exceed so 
much in the fierceness and frequency of tlieir attacks on women, 
whom they haunt in the shape of a dog, or some other brute, ^at tho 
harrassed female dies in consequence. A superstitious people take 
dreams for realities ; and it would be in vain to attempt to convince a 
Hindu lhat these are not operations of the devil. 

But the ^eat subject of therwork is the means of communicating 
enchantment to the arms ased in war. Enchanted armour is celebrat- 
ed in all Hindii witings. The gods ir; their wars, constantly ^made 
use of it One weapon vas calleo the arrow of Brahm&, and that was 
never shot without effect. Another was named after tho serpent 
Capella, which, whdn launched against an army, lulled to sleep tlio 
whole troops that composed it To tko pn&sent day, those wdio have 
weapons charmed by magical sacrifices, bid defiance to wounds in 
battle. Cannon balls and musket shot levelled against them become 
harmless, and tumble at their feet Cutting instruments cannot peno- 
frate their skin, bjit bend or break when directed against them. 

There are also secrett for obtaining all sorts of tempera! blessings, ^ 
and wealth unbounded, and charms wliich have the virtue to make 
barren women conceive. (Jenerals and soldiers may be provided with 
certain bits of bone, which will not only render them invulnerably, but 
make them appear terribld in battfe. There are also enchanted drugs, 
whibh, when rubbed on the, fyco and e/es, will enable them to discover 
eoijieej^ed treasure. JJut I find no secret to insure immortality ; 'which 
I rather wonder at, as the Hindfi Charlatanry does not gerierally stick 
at trifles. 

4 > , . 

The next question relates to the means used by the magiesm to 
insure success to his incantations. 
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In Europe, as lon^ as the belief in magical arts subsisted, it was 
understood Aat their virtue depended on a compact entered into with 
the evil spirits. But, in India, it is sufficient for the practitioners to 
receive a few lessons in the art from their masters ; whom they thence- 
fortfi style their Gurus.^ ^ If, upon experiment, the disciples give any 
orders to a^demon, spirit, or god, and these are disregards ; they 
have only then to command obedience, •in the name of their masters, 
and instantly their orders are executed. 

In using the word Gods on this occasion, the very highest even 
are to be understood, BrAhm^, Vishnu, S'iva, being as much under the 
control of the magicians as the inferior deitHte. §ome indeed are call- 
ed upon, in preference to others, when something evil is to be invoked 
umn any one. The planets are of this clas^ * Their name Grahanaj 
which simifies the act of seizing ^ points out their office of laying 
hold of those against whom the magician employs them. The Bhuta^ 
likewise, or Elmcents pass for extremely malevolent beings, fit to be 
employed for ^uch purposes ; as well fe "the Pisdchiy omer wicked 
^irits, under whi<jli appellal^n the Hindi! Christians denote the devil. 
Ime SJ^ikti, female divinitiesiuid wives of S'iva, the God of Destruc- 
ijon, ar^ also much empl^ed in evil purposes. Marana or 

Goddess of Deaths Mari^ Kali^ and some other Gods of tlie same san- 
guina^ and malevolent kind, also perform a great part in this game. 

In order .to put all those gods and spirits in action, the magician 
offers up sacrifices of the Mantram, with many ceremonies peculiar to 
the occasion. The sacrifices arc much in the same taste as those before 
described, although they are sometimes accompanied with p^icular 
ceremonies. The magician, for example, while he offers up his sacri- 
fice to Lakshmi, the wife oS Vishnu, must be entirely naked ; and on 
the l3ontrary, he must be decorotjsly dre^ped when ho sacrifices to 
Bd.ma. The flowers, which are presejpted to the god invoked must be 
red ; and, whed the object is to procure the death of any one, the 
boiled rice offered* up must Jbet sprinkled with blood. And, upon the 
same principle, when the utmost effect is required from magical opera- 
tion, a human victim is sacrificed \ and particularly a young girl. 

Wo have already spokei^ of the virtue of the Manti’as ; but it is in 
the work of hiagic tWt they are most efficacious, i They imperiously 
dictate to tjie great gods ; and cdmi^el thi^n to act in the heavens, in 
the air, or on earth, whatsoever the magician requires. • 

It is in incantation, chiefly, that certain Manfras, called 
fundamental^ are employed. They are composed of some barbaix>us 
syllables, of harsh utterance and difficult prbnunmtion. Some of them, 
though almost impossible to be expressecUin EuTOpcan characters may 
be imitated by the sounds //rom, Shrim^ Slivam, Sometime^ the 
magician* employs his Mantras in a lumible and sftpplicatory style, 
conciliating the god whom he invokes ; but ho spoil assumes an 
imnerious tone, and exclaims in a vehement and impassioned key : 
‘•Seize, grasp! If thou dost, it is well : if not* I command thee, in 
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the name of Gro<l, and in tho name and for tlie feot of my Guru P' 
Such awful invocations enforce the ready compliancse of the god, 

Tlie ingrtxlients employed by i^e magician, in his magical opera- 
tidhs, are witliout number. A specimen of thorn will here suffieo. 

In some direful acfs of fascination, it is necessary to use tlie liones 
of variouSj animals ; those, for example, of tlie elo[>hant, of a black dog, 
of a scorpion, A ty^er, a black cat, a hear ; of a man bom on a Sunday 
when it falls on the new itioon, of a woman horn on a Friday i the 
footbones of an l^iuropean, of a hfahometau, and of a Pariah, and 
several others ; to the aii|punt in all of sixty-four species of bones of 
different sorts. 

This osseous compound, after ilue charms •and incantation by 
Mantras and sacrifices, has the poPmey, to slay whomsoever it is directed 
against, Tliis effect >\xll surely follow, if, when a certain star is in tlu^ 
ascendant, a portion is hm'iecl in the house of one's pr»emy. 

Equipped with these ln}l^^s, the magi(?ian has only to advance to a 
hostile army, in the sikhioe and darknesjqjof the nigjit, and to biuy the 
bones at the four cardinal points of tho (rfmp. Ho then retires tP 
distance, and one liundred times deiioiin(*es the Mantram of destruction 
against the army ; and, within seven days, it will citlier disband itself, 
or perish to tlie last man. 

Thirty-two weapons, consecrated by the sacrifice of a human 
victim, Avill scatter sucli dismay amongst a besieging army, tliat a 
hundrcdcof their opponents will appear, in their sight, as a thousand. 

Aljuantity of mud is collected from sixty-four of the filthiest and 
nastiest phices, an<l mouldeil into small figures on the breasts of 
which they write the names of the personi^ whom tliey mean to aipioy. 
When incantjftion is mada» over them, and sacrifice performed, th(‘ 
Planets or the Elements environ 4110 f»at*ties so reiiresenhxl, and inflict 
upon them a thousaiuT pangs. Sometimes they pierjv the? images with 
thorns, or mutilate them, so as to conyihmkrflte corresponding injury 
to the person represented. 

Sixty-four roots of different plants liavc a similar efficacy in 
producing evil, when duly prepared witln Mantras and sacrifice. 

This variety ofsorcery^nd spellsv^alls to our recollection the similar 
apparatus of the Canidia and Sagana of Horace; when the explosion 
of Priapus terrified the hags, into a hobbling retrv it, leaving behind 
them their enchanted relics and clothes. 

“ — At illae currew? in urlicm, 

Canidise dent^ altum SagansB cali ^||idruni 
Kxcidere, atqm bcrbai^. at(iue incantata lacertis ♦ 

** Vii^ula, cum irmgno riauquo jocoque vidercs.” [Hor. Senn. 1. viii 47-^60.] 

Thus ends the small specimen we have selected out of the groat depo- 
sitary of Indian j[ugglery. 

The next thing be considered is the risk of danger which*^ho 
magician himself incurs in tho exercise of his profession. This is greAt 
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iiixcl imminent) on fic^jount of the reluctance of the gods to be so con- ' 

troled by his Mantras. Often do they take vengeance upon him for 

this compulsory obedience. Ho dinnot err in the slightest ceremony 

nor make the smallest mistake, without exposing himself to their ftalK 

The rites he is obliged to perform are without number ; and tho omisifllllF 

of any one of them, however minute, tlirougli* inadvertency or any 

other cause, would instantly make the whole miscliief he was {preparing 

for others revert upon his own head. • 

But it is from rivals, •who e:igorcise the same trade, that the 
(conjuror has most to dreadi^ Tliese do what they can to counteract 
his projects and to make the effects of his own wicked contrivances fall 
Upon himself, by employing spells of still greater efficacy. This being 
the case, they bear a»mortal hati'ed towards eapch other, or at least 
pretend to do so. When they me^t, their miftual dislike breaks out 
inte loud defiance, calling on those within their reach to decide as 
judges between tll»m and pronounce wliicjh of the two is the most 
skilful. The contest begins. The problei#! perhaps is, to lift a straw 
from the ground* or a piece pf money, without touching it. . Both 
advance ; but they stej) one anther’s progress by flinging enchanted 
cinders, for by reciting Mantras, They both feel, at the same instant, 
an •invisibles but irresistible force which repulses and drives them back. 
They again approacli, redoubling their efforts. The sweat exudes in 
drops : biood is discharged from their mouths. One ofi them, in the 
scramble, gets hold of the piece of money or the straw, and he is 
clamorously proclaimed tlio victor. 

Sometimes one of the combatants is violently precipiftited upon the 
ground by the force of the Mantras of his antagonist. In tliis state he 
remains for a long while strctcjicd at his whole length, breathless and 
(as he snakes it appear) deprived of sensation. At length Jie gets up, 
covered with shame and confusion, hallos his Read, retires to bed, and 
iiftects to be very ill for several days. ^ 

It will readily ‘be supposed that I attribute such disputes and 
their consequences to a premedftated understanding between the 
quacks ; but, through all India, the people arc firmly persuaded that 
these processCvS result from magical secrets known only to the initiated 
few, wlio, by means, produce such wonderftil* effects. And it 

must be owuied that eftbets a^e occasionally produced by them, of which 
it would not bb easv to divine the cause. 
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0? THE SAKNYASl, THE FOHRTH STATE OF THE BBAHMAHS : THE It/^HER 
^ OP INAUQtTRATlOK AMD THg RULES. 

A 

The foHrtli de^ee to which a Br^man can attain, is that of Sannyfisi 
a state so subhmo, as the Hindft books declare, that it imparts, in a 
single generation, a Ik^ger stock of merits than^ten thousand could 
produce in any other sphere of life. They add, that, as soon as a 
Sannyasi dies, he passes straightway to the world of Brahm&, or to that 
of Vishnu ; exempt, for ever, from the penalty of Ix^ng re-born upon 
earth, and of revolving fr(tnf*generation to generatioiv 

The Sannyasi Brahman takes p^edence o( the Vanaprastha, 
inasmuch as the latter does not absolufely renounce the work!, being 
in some de^ee connected with it by his wife and children ; \yhilst tfie 
true Sannyasi is obliged to sacrifice all tlR)se connections, and at the 
same time to j^ume the most rigid of the rites of the Vftnaprasthas. 
He takes the profession also of mendicity ; and, from the moment ot‘ 
his installation into that lofty order, he must live solely upon alms.' 

B&t, before embracing this holy profession, they must devote 
several years to the state of Grihastlia, or a married life ; in which 
they may have children, and so acquit the debt they owe to their 
forefathers ; which consists, as the Bi^hfnans hold, in perpetuatyig the 
succession oT their race. • • 

There are, ho^^ever, exanflples in the Hindu books, of Sanny^is, 
who embracefl that state from their in|ancy, and before being married. 
Something of that sort is still to be met ’^itli.'" But such varieties are 
not to be found in the class of the Brahmans. 

It must not be from humour nor any temporary fit of zeal that 
a Brahman resolves to assume this rank. His rc3o\ptipn must be the 
fruit of matoe reflection, and must be founded on a true and sincere 
separation from the spurious enjoyments and all the pl^^asures of this, 
world; which he must heartily renounce, in older to aspire after a 
more perfect existence. In this renunciation of the world, ho must so 
thoroughly detach hinlself^om wl\^t8oever pertains to fortune, pleasure, 
an^. honours, as no longer to have apy hankering after such distinc- 
tions. If he willfully enojuraged, in nis heail;, the slightest longing 
after any tffing that other men most ardently pursue, sucl^ a swerving 
towards earthly vanities would alone suflSce to deprive him of all the,, 
fruits of his penitence. 


y Maau VI. 3. 


^ Mann chap. VI. S3. « Mann VI. 38 
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Wheil a Brahman, therefore, has well considered the bent of his 
own disposition, and^has finally made up his mind to that high calling, 
he convenes the principal BrS,hmans of his district ; and, having com- 
municated to them the resolution he has formed, he intreats them to 
instal him in the situation which he feels himself destine^ to fill. A “ 
matter of such importance, however^ cannftt be transacted without 
abundance of ceremonies. 

• 0 

The first care is to select a proper day ; one, in •short, to which 
there can be no objection.* Tliis Jiaving arrived, the aspirant, in his 
way to the place of the ceremonies, undergoes iJie purification of 
bathing. He takes with him*ten pieces of cloth, such as are frequently 
worn in India, somewhat like our bed-quilts, and envelopes his whole 
body in them. F eur of these cloths must i>e dyed of cavi colour, • 
which is a deep yellow approjiching to rdtl. It is the established 
folour worn by the penitents, and, in imitatioia of them by the Musal- 
man Fakirs, liliese four are for his own use ; ^and the other six are 
to be given as presents to individuals o^thc caste. 

He must also provide himself with a long^bamboo cane with seven 
knots^a gourd scooped an<i dried, an antelope’s skin, some small 
pieces of silver and copper money, Flowers, AkshatA, Sandal wood ; 
but abdvb all, a quantity Panchakaryain. To this liquor he sacri- 
fices, and divides it into five earthen pots, afterwards ^)ouring it all 
back ftito one vessel. He then mixes it well, and qflafts a portioivof 
the disgusting preparation. Taking uj) w^hat is left of it, together 
with the other articles that form his stock of materials, he proceeds to 
the place ap[)ointed for the ceremonies. • 

The Guru who presides and directs, whispers in his ear some 
Mantras accompanied wdth few instructions relative to the new state 
wdiidi ho has embraced ; after w hich, he orders him t« dress himself 
in one of the cloths of a yellow' colour w'hicTi he has brought with him, 
to cut the Tri]>l(? Cord, as a token of his reiniinciation of the caste 
itself, and to sbavx' off tlie loci# of hair wdiich the Brahmans and other 
Hindus allow to grow' on t!ie citiwui of the head. 

All this being accomplished, he takes the seven-knotted cane in 
one hand, the gourd filled with water in the other, and an antelope’s 
sMh under his <irm. The whole equipage of a ^nnyasi consists in 
these three ^articles. • • 

I^astly, he drinks tlu’ico of the water in the pitiher w'hich he 
carries in his hand, he recites tJie MantrSs which had been taught him 
by the Guru ; and thus he is constituted a Sannyasi. Tliere are no 
otor ceremonies required at his* instaJldftion ; which is completed by 
the distribution of, the cloth, the pi^cps of money, and the^otlier 
materials a^ong the persons present. • • • 

The new Sannyasi must conform strictly to tlie Instructions given 
him by his Guru, and must follow the rules prescrij^ed to those who 
as^mc this profession. I here subjoin siwdi nf tlipm Vinro 
my knowdedge, wdth necessary remarks. 



XUAl\ XXXVIll. 

THK VAfih'r^ PUTIEifi OF THE SiNNYASI, PARTKTLARLV CONTEMPLATION. 

Thk j)i‘iinary aiul chief tnirc of a Sannyusi ought to bo to divest limisiilf 
entirely of any lingering attachment to the world that may adhere to 
him. It is a feeling that will always T)c shooting out afresh, if it be 
iK)t coinjiletely eracdeated. 

« A wdtc, children, ‘relations and friends, a caste, a bias to sensual 
pleasure, indulgence of the palate; and, in short, all the passions 
invelope the soul in the same manner as the integunieids in w hicli some 
insects involve themselves, composed of threads of straws, from which 
they can never extricate tllemselves any more. Or they may bo 
conipared to the wind, which agitates the surface of the water, and 
prevents it from refle’eting the true image of the sun. ^ 

Comparisons such as those abound in the Hintlu writings, T>y 
which they endeavour to impress on the ni^nd the interru])tions wliich 
the passions and other stimulants of sense occasion to tlic perfect re^ 
union of the soul to the Divinity : a cnnsumination w hieh ought to be 
the sole object of solicitude w ith a Vanaprastha Brahman, and still 
more w^th a Sannvasi.^ 

He has shaken off the chains which bind other men to the eartli, 
by a voluntary renunciation of the w orld, and tlio aljundonment of all 
he there held dear. Any slight hankcrifig after terrestrial tiling.^, that 
might still irrscnsibly adhere, is w-ashed aw ay l)y continual ablutions, 
by the Panchakaryam, of w hich he often drinks, by bjs daily sacrifices, 
and the various ceretnoiiies which accompany them ; by tlie d(?vont 
life wliich he leads; and, above ah, b< the Iwihitual exercise of 
contemplation. 

Tliis operation of the mind is so striking a quality amongst an 
idolatrous people that it merits particular attention, if wc are desirous 
to know how far file spirit of fanaticism and superstition can mislead 
men ; especially when it i.^ nourished by vanity and •‘ clft-love, or the 
wish to be dirtinguished and to acquire a name. 

Contemplation, in this sense, is termed Yogair/ by the Hindus ; 
from which is derived thg name ^of Yityi wduch is given to fiome 


« Manu vi. 61—96. ‘ ‘ 

o 

/ Mythological Ijfc YCnja or devotion is daughter of D^harma or virtue. ' Technically 
yoga signifies all th^e exerciHCS by which reunion with the supreme spirit, the union of 
the discriminated wjth the universal soul is obtained, Tlicac exercises are taught by 
Patanjali, the founder of the yoga system. 

Vishnu PurMh P» 165—157 — 652. fihagavnt Git4, passim. 
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amongst tlic Devotees, who arc supposed, though perhaps wrongfully, 
to be more addicted to this virtue than others of the same profession. 
According to the Hindu doctrine, the exercise of the Yogam spiritu- 
alizes the Sannyasi, and renders him absolutely faultless, by conducting 
him through four stages, cacli more perfect than another. , 

.The first of these degrees, and lowest of all, is called* Sa-l6hjam^ 
or Unity of ploce. In this state, tlie soul perceives itsolf in some 
measure to be in the same place with God, and as* it were in his 
presence. Thence it passes to tl^e second stage, called Sdmipyam^ 
proximity; meaning, as i understand it, that by the exercise of con- 
templation and the advance beyond sublunary things, the notion and 
conception of God become more familiar, and the contemplative 
Sannyasi is brought more nearly into his pre ;tnce. The third degree 
is called Sd-rupyam^ rescmhla'i^ce ; because* in this state, the soul 
lybtains a likeness to the Divinity, and acquires in degree some of his 
principal attribNtes. This leads to the fourth jyid highest state called 
fSa-yi/yyam^ in wliich a perfect transfbrijiation ihto the divine natui’e 
is effected, and an intimatq re-union with it.^^ 

I am disposed to think that, upon a candid consideration of what 
we have now before us, our mystical teachers, and such of us as devote 
oursclv(?s*to a c()ntcinj)lati\^) life, ought not to bo scandalized with such 
doctrine. At any rate*, it shews that the ancient devotees of India 
reflectttl more proibinully than is commonly undersff:)od on spiritual 
concerns. 

More pure, undoubtedly, and more rational, betbro the iii trod uc- 
tion of foul idolatry, this spirituality was afterwards cofitaminated, and 
existed no farther than to inflame the jiride of the devotees. They 
pretended that they had at lei^gth arrived at that intimate re-union with 
Para^'Brahma, by which they became one ^ssenec ; wlile the rest of 
mankind, whom they looked down jipon wdth sovereign contempt, 
were crawding in the mire of materiality and passion. 

But whence (lid tliojiw jn^itended penitents derive this habitual 
contemplation so much boasteef of ? 

Before the prevalence of idolatry in India, and while the traditions 
transmitted from the patriarcjis who were near the period of the flood, 
inculcating rbligious purity, exteiyial and internal, •and such worship 
as the primitive generations jiaid to the Supreme Being, were not 
yet forgotten ; perhaps the 8])irit of contemplation miftlit have still 
possessed energy sufficient to keep up the feelings of piety and 

■ . ^ S 

Baron Von Humboldt’s derinition^of Yoga is “ the steady direction of the mkid to- 
v;ard8 the Godhead, whiclT abstracts from all other objects, even from its own thoughts, 
puts a stop, ns far avS jwssiblc, to every motion and function ^f the Ixslyf meditates tstclu- 
sively on the* essence of tlie Godhead, and strives to unite itself to III” 

The object of this Yoga is “ the transmutation of the human into the divine nature." 

• .J/Therc is some confusion here. 

• These are Vnishiiavu tenns and do not belong lo tlu' yoga system. 
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devotion towards God. But this must have been confined to ancient 
times. At present, a vain pliantom only remains. 

I cannot better represent the sort of contemplation that exists 
among tlio present spurious devotees of India, than by giving a brief 
account of a conversation I once had with two Hindrfs who were as- 
piring to the contemplative life, and had for a long time studied under 
eminent Sannyasis, in whose houses they had been placed. 

‘‘ I was a novice,'' said the first, ‘‘ under a celebrated Sannyasi, 
‘‘ who had fixed his hermitage in a remote situation near Bellaburam. 
As he prescribed, I devoted great part of the night to watchfulness, 
and to endeavours to expel from my mind every* thought whatever. 
Agreeably toother instructions, daily repeated to me by my master, 
I exerted all my miglit to restain my breathing as long as it couhl 
be possibly endured. I persisted in thus containing myself, con- 
tinually, till I was rejtdy to faint aAvay. Such violent eftbrts brought 
on the most profuse perspiration from all parts *or my body. At 
length, one day, while I \vus practising as usual, I ^imagined I saw 
before me the full moon, very bright ^ but tremulous. At another 
time, I was led to fancy, in broad da}7 that I was plunged intf» thick 
darkness. My spiritual guide, who had often predicted to me that 
the practice of penitence and contemplation would disclose to me 
very wonderful appearances, was quite delighted with my spiritual 
progress, wln^^n I related to him what I had experienced. He then 
set me some new tasks, equally difficult, to join to those I had 
been employed in; and told me that the time was not far distant 
when t should find still more surprising cfiects from my penitence. 

Wearied out at last with these tiresome follies, T gave? them up, 
fearing they would altogether discompose my brain ; and T again 
betook mys^^lf to my old employment of a labourer." 

The second, who, though , rather advanced in years, was oi‘ a 
.shrewd intellect, gave? me the following account of his studios. 

My master," quoth he, wliq wa.'? h Sannyasi of inoni than 
ordinary reputation, and with whom I served as a novice five or six 
months, had fixed his residence in a desert place, at some distaiuic 
from Nama Kallv, After inakingme,go through some preparatory 
exercises of no ^-eat difficulty, he prescribed mo others, according 
to the progress I was mkking, rather more severe. Ho ordered me, 
amongst other things, to look steadily at tlie sky, with my head 
edevatod, and without winking. I was obliged to r* peat this exercise 
^‘several times every day; and my organs of sight soon beqamo 
inflamed in an cxtraordifiarj^ de^ee, which occasioned me violent 
hekd-achs. Sometimes I fancied Isa^ sparks, and sometimes globes 
o(fire in the air. ^The Sannyflsi, whose disciple I was, appeared 
highly satisfiedVith my proficiency in my studios. Ho was blind 
of one eye, and I learned that he had lost it by the same experiment 
which he imposed upon me, as quite indispensable to conduct the 
‘‘ mind to .spirituality. Being afraid at length that his schemes w^ldd 
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end m the total loss of my sight, I resolved to leave him and his 
' contemplation also. 

I had likewise made trial of another sort 'of exercise not less 
painful than the former. The great hinge on which spirituality turns, 
as my master told me, is to keep all the orifices of the body so closely 
• ‘‘ shut that none of the winds from wjthin sfiould escape. For this 
‘‘ purpose, it was necessary to stop tl^e ears with the tw^ thumbs. 
The little finger and the ring finger were brouglrt together, and 
hekl die lips close. Eadi fore-fjngcr blocked up an eye, and each 
‘‘ middle finger pressed upon a nostril. In order to* secure the lower 
‘‘ aperture, the penitent sat ifceuratcly upon the end of his heel. In 
this position,” continued he, I shut one of my nostrils with one 
of my middle-fingers, and drew in as long a breath as I could 
through the otlicr; which I then closed, and allowed the breath to 
escape gradually througli the first. This I n^inaged for a long time, 
only taking cjis’e never to inhale and respire by the same nostril.” 

As I had spmc difficulty in compraJiending the trick wliich the 
novice had described to me ; i desired him fi) place himself before me 
in the ^ittitude ho ^alluded to. > This he most readily did ; and never, 
syrely, was there seen any thing more laughable than the posture he 
put himself into for a few #ioments ; but which he was soon obliged to 
quit, in order to give way to the bursts of laughter whicli the remem- 
brance *of his past follies still ])rovokcd. • 

Tlierc are several other postures, still more irksome and ludicrous 
than this, in which these pi*etended comtcmplatists put thenii^lves, to 
help their meditations. One of them is to staiul uprigfit on one foot, 
till the leg swells, su])pnratcs, and breaks out in ulcers. Some will 
reverse the position, and continue, great part of a day, with their head 
on t\fb ground and their feet in the air. Some hold theif arms cross- 
wise over their heads, until the musSles, by Continued tension, assume 
the new dircctioi? given to them, as iV it wore natural, and can never 
recover their original position. ^ 

It would be useless to descilbe the other various modes of doing 
penance, every one of which seems more painful than anotlier. They 
reckon eighteen different kinds : but the specimen we have given will 
be sufficient to shew the uatifrc of their usages, and tlie extravagant 
follies to which superstition, faqatfcism, and delusion will lead, when 
supported by a feeling of vanity and pride. ^ 

Tlie Hiudfi authors, however, speak iTi higli terms of this contem- 
plation, and of the admirable effects it prodiu;(;s. They mention one 
horrible instance of it, to which forl^ooth they attach the highest degree 
^of merit. It consists in subetuing all ^ sensation, and retaining the 
breath witli such determined ])crsevcrance, that tlic sou)^ abandoning 
the body, hursts through the crown of the head* andiflies to re-iinite 
itself witli the great Being, with Para-Brahma, 

. Jn the present times, the great body of contomplatists do not go 

lengths, though some arc still met with wlKf]>ractice these extra- 
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vagancios. Most of them content tlumm>lve» with holding tbeif hmis 
immoveables their tu*ni8 acrOxSa^ and their eyes clo8ed ; excluding from " 
their minds by thii* [K)sture, all manner of thought Otlicrs, again^ 
keep their nostril'^ eonstantly shut, by squeezing the nose between the 
fure-iii»ger and thumb, l>ending the head forward, and keeping the 
eyes >teadhustlv fixed tiF the ground, without raising them to notice 
any oOho objects around, or even the persons who mav be addrt\ssifiir 
them. • ' • 

1 know that the praefiee of oyc of thtse modern Contemj)Utors, 
who was for sonv? time a neighbour of iniiu^ consisted in representing 
vividly to his own imagination an imagb or idol of Vishnu, to wliicfi 
he mentally ort*ere<V garments, jewels, rtowers,*^aiul different kinds of 
viands. He then fancied that he avus addressing* various petitions to 
the god : all of whicdi were granted, ^ He ]>assed an hour and a half, 
daily, in this exercise ; thougli I did not find that he became richer by it. 

The first true Contemplators in India, dediciited a portion of 
each day to tranquil reiioctian, in the presence of Him whose perfec- 
tions and benefits they meditated upon ^ a race has now succeeded of 
foolish aud extravagant bigots, who, retaining nothing of their prede- 
cessors but part of the extenial shew, gave the reins to their enthu- 
siasm, and seek no middle course in their .observances. Biit we have 
often had occasion to remark that it is the natural disposition of the 
Hindils neither to embrace nor to follow up any thing that docs not 
border upon tlic wojulerftil.^* 


' CotTipan; Wilson’s Iliinlu Srrtii, p. I.T2. ' o 

perfect of the ftrttJcs i.rcscribrd hv ttie yocra system is impossible in 

, thcKi^ia;;,, , * ‘ 

Hence the prov(*rhial cxiiression, fr(M|neut in the mouths of Hindus;— 

“ Na sid’hyati kalou yopi. 

Na sid’hy^'.ti kalou tapah." 

Yoga is not attainable in tlic kali yuga ; 

Tenance is not aicainable in the kali yuga. 
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OF THE FUNEitALS OF THE SANNYASI BRAHMANS. 

The ceremonies at theT)bsequies of Sannyasi Brahmans differ in seve- 
ral particulars fron> what are used in the eas^of ordinary Brahmans, 
and even from the Vanaprasthq^. TJie bodies of all these are burned 
j^fter death. The Sannydsis, on the other ha^, are all interred, even 
such of them as^havc attaclicd themselves during their life to the sect 
<d‘ Vishnu. The Itodies of the devotees ^f the last sect when they die, 
we have seen, afe burned on ^ funeral pile, in tfce same manner as those 
who are attached t?) no particular sect ; whereas, by the custom of the 
counti'5", all who have in their lifetime professed the worship of S'iva, 
alul wcar^the Lingam, are buried when they die. The number of the 
last is exceedingly great iS the western provinces of the peninsula. 

In the interment of a Sannyasi, his son, if he had one before he 
assumed his profession, takes the lead. If there be none, it is con- 
ceded to some Brahman, who voluntarily takes it on himself, at his 
own cxpcnce. There are never wanting persons who ^fter themselves 
for this generou.s service. It is considered to stand in the highest 
class of good works. 

• • 

After washing the body, it is •again iii^ested with two pieces of 
clotli stained wit^i the Cavi yellow, llie whole corpse is rubbed over 
witli ashes of cow-dung, so as to give it a thick* coating. Tlie neck- 
lace is then put on whi^h thSi^ call Rudrahsha meaning the eyes of 
Ihidra or S'iva, from whose tears the beads are supposed to have been 
crystallized. All the while, some of the Brahmans are rattling a sort 
of castanets of hniss, common in that country, which make a pierc- 
ing sound. • 

Atler lliesc preparatory ceremonies ai’c o^'er, tlic body is placed in 
sitting posture, cross-legged, in a large basket ; vvhicli is suspended with 
straw ropes upon a strong pole of bamboo, and carried by four BrSli- 
Tliey proceed, without noi^e or tuiyult,*to the trench which has 
been prepared on the bank of tly? river, if there be one in the n^ghl^our- 
hood^ It is dug so as to resemble a wellfabout six feet in deptli, and 
is filled about one half with salt, on which the ibody is placed, the 
posture that has been described. It is then covered up* to the neck witli 
the salt, which they press closely all round, so as to ke^p the head im- 
me\;rtible. This is succeeded by the strange ceremony of breaking cocoa- 
nuts upon the head of the deceased, which is continued till the skull 

nil 
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l>6 quite shat U'lvd ; atier which.niorc salt is tlirowu into tin* j*it, amt 
the head covered out of sight. 

« 

Earth is then aeeumulated over the trench, to the height of several 

feet ; and upon the heap so raised a Lingam is erected, about three 

hands bretidth high, wl^ch is inmi^iately consecrated by the Brfthmans ^ 

with mantras ; and an offering is made of lamps lighted, of fruits, * 

flowers, ificensg, and, above afl, of Uie PaTamdnmmr This is a dish 

which the Br&mans use ^ften, and are very fond of ; consisting of 

boiled rice, cocoa, and sugar. AlHhe offeVings are accompanied with 

hjnnns, or nitht?r obscene songs, widely thc^ all join in chanting to the 

lionour of Vishnu. - 

* « ^ 

As soon as they Jtave ended the uproar, fer their singing de- 
serv es no other name, •every one bawling in a note of his own ; the 
president of the ceremonies paces round the Lingam three time§; 
after which, he makes a profound obeisance, with his hands clasped, 
and oflfers at the same time prayers for the decciusod : that, through 
“the sacrifice made tp the Liiigam he. may be completely blessed; 
“and may it please S'iva and Brahma to receive him into their world, 
“tliat he may not have to live any more in this.'’ 

• 

After finishing his prayer, he pours i‘at upon tlie ground a little 
water and rice, and then eolleets all the bits of the cocoa nuts which 
were broken ort the head of the deceased, and distributes Uieni among 
those present ; who eat them as a sacred and well-boding morsel* 

The Paramdnnam is distributed among s\ich as arc without child- 
ren, as this sacred food is supposed to be efficacious in rendering barren 
’women fruitful. The ceremonies of the day end with the bath: not 
that thi.s i.s necessary for tln3 purpose of j)urifi(.*ation on the present 
occasion; for no impunty can be contruchKl when assisting at the 
fiiueral of a Scannyasi ; but merely as one of the three' regular ablutions 
w'hich a Bi^hman makes every day. 

For ten days after tlie funeral, ilie person who presided apj)cars 
every morning at the tomb, accompanied by sev eral other Brahmans, ♦ 
aud offers sacrifices as iK'fon? to the Lingam, which still remains over 
the grave. These arc n^j>eatc(l also on the anniversary cF the funeral ; 
but wdtii this variation, that after entertaining those who assist at tho 
* ceremony w^itli a suitable repast, he walks round, saluting each, and ' 
takes leave of them all without offering any prcsciits* The company, 
as they retire, compliment him on tho good work which he has per- ^ 
formed. 

o 

Some tombs of Sannyasis have become famous, and are visited by 
crowds of pilgrims, who come from afar with offerings and sacrifice. 
They seem to b« considered as a part of the divinities whom tJic people , 
adore. 
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The c eremony of battering the head of the (3orpso, strange as it 
appears, is intended merely as a species of sacrifice, instead of an injury. 
Where stones are set up to represent Lingas, they generally assail them 
in the same manner, as they pass them on the highway. 

^ The prayers and vows offered up for the SagnySsis, after 4 heir 4 eath, 
wiA'the ceremonies which accompany ftnd follow their obsequies, ae^m 
to indicate that all their faults are not considered to have been expiated 
or their state of felicity to be beyond all doubt. But this is not the only 
point on which Paganism fs at variance witlh itself. 

• • 

Some aged or infirm Braftimans, when conscious that they have not 
long to live, become ^annyasis towards the end “of their days. This 
conversion, though*tardy, and probably not very sincere, never fails to 
obtain for them after death the s^me distinction they would have receiv- 
^ if they had passed the best part of their Ikes in all the austerities 
of the profession. I may also remark, in passing, that what I have had 
occasion to mention respecting the clotj^ng of Vhe real Sanny^si and 
Vflnaprastha firemans, sh^ws that ancient, authors were under a 
mistake when they gave them the name of Gymnosophists or naked 
philosflphers. 

• • • 

Some modern authi^s are no less mistaken in giving the appella- 
tion of ^anny&ai Br&hmans to some pretended penitents, who lives ecluded 
in hermitages, or sometimes even in a kind of conve'ht, spacious and 
convenient The last sort is the most common, and extends to all 
the castes. They do not in general adhere to the rule of the Sanny^i 
Br&hmans, which requires tliat, before embracing the^irofession, they 
should have entered into wedlock, and propagated children. Many 
of those here alluded to have never been married, although I would 
not l^arrant their having lived in a state of exact continency, as they 
have generally a licence to keep 'several omen in tlie quality of 
servants, some •of Avhom have the*superinten|ience over a set of 
runners whom they send ;ibro^d in eveiy direction to collect alms and 
offerings, which are in sofne way shared amongst tliom. 

Tlie appellation of Sanny^i is still more improperly applied to a 
vast number of vagabonds ^^ho scour, the country, with no settled 
place of abdftc,* and usurp that venerable title, impose on the 
people. Many cheats of this kincl are to Se met with ; but the most 
common are the pretended penitents called Vairagis^ wjio sometimes 
make excursions in great bodies, and live •on alms ; which they always 
den^and with great importunity and insolence, as a tiling absolutely 
due to them. The Vairfigis belbng entirely to the sect .of S'iva: 
yet they do not wean the Liiigam, the ordinary badge of the dewxtees 
of that god. But, in token of their special devotion his wordiip, 
they are •continually blackened over with a^s1l08, and thoy piS>tess 
a hfe of celibacy; although those who are acquainted with their 
habits best know ho>v s(*rupulous they are on tlie jihint of chastity. 

The in the sect of S'iva, rescmhlo verv clo^lv the 
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DS^m in that of V'tsh^u, as far as regards tljcir wickedness. In 
that, neither yields to the other. There is visible Iwtweon tlieni the 
same aversion and hatred towards each other, and the same intolerance 
towards others, which are observable in all sects wlio permit themselves 
to be swaved by the impulse of auperstitiun and fanaticism ; and, 
upon that ^ound, it is 'impossible but that even in modem times, 
religious wars must have prevailed in India, and that tlio Vair&gi and 
Disara mu3^ hane been iniitually engaged in sanguinary contests. ' 


; Compare Wilson’s Hiudu Sects ; p. 115. 

litc words Sannjasi, Vairagi and Fakir have the same meaning— a wandering beg- 
r of any religiq^ order. The words are sometimes limited and when they are sc a 
i'aktr b a Mahamme(lan) a ^annyasi is a fUiva, and a Vairi&gi a Vaishnava idendicant. 

The affrays mentioned in the text chiefly fake place beetween the K&gas of the two 
who are an exfcremely worthless set of Vagabonds. 

I^sc, contests have by no means ceased, though the strong hand of anthovity 
represses them, sothatthey do not lead to the same sanguinary roHults an in fonner lirnhs. 
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CHAP. I. 

THE ORiam OK THE TBIMURTTT, AND THE PRIMITIVE 
tDOLATRY OF THE HINDUS. 

The Hindus undcnstand by the word Trinmriti, tli* tIirco*principal 
divinities whom they acknowledge; namely, BrahmS,, Vishnu, and 
S'iva. It signifies* </we(;j9oa*e»'s, because the three essential energies of 
Creation, Preservation^ and Destruction, severally pertain^ to these tlnvi* 
gods. Tlie first is the leading sAtribute^f Bralimll,*by whom all 
tilings were created. The second belongs to Vishnu, the preserver of 
all that exists : tlip last to S'ivj, the destroyer o^ what Brahma creates, 
and Vishnu preserves. * • , 

Tliesc three deities ai'e sometimes represented singly, with their 
peculiar atkibutes; and sometimes as blended into one body with 
three heads., p is in this last state that they obtain tlio name of 
IVimhrtti, or three |M)wers. It apjwars als^ that this union of persons 
may have been intended to denote, that e.xisteneo cannot be produced 
and reproduced, without the combinatioji of the threc-tbW power of 
creation, conservation, and destruction. 

* Tlio Trimuptti is acknowledged and ador^by all Hindi^, except- 
ing the tribe of Jainas or fiauddhists. And in general it may 
^’cmarked that although some castes kftach themselves, in a special 
manner, and almost exclusively, to the sect of Tishnij, or that of oiva : 
yet when these gods are imitcd with Brahmk, and form but one body, 
they pay undivided worship to all three, .without regard to, tin* 
pwTicular doctrines which distinguish the sHpcial followers if t)ic 
diftei’ent deities. 
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'hie tlittioulty of tracing the origin of the Triigurtti i» increased 
by the disagreement of the Hindu authorities with each other on this 
subject.^ In some Pur&nas, it is declared to have sprung from a woman 
called Adi-sakti^ or Oi^iginal Pmvei'j who brought forth the three gods; 
and the fable adds that, after having brought them into the world, she 
became desperately Move ^yith them, and took her three sons for 
husbands." 

In other Puranas, the origin of the Trimfirtti is difterently 
accounted for. In the Bhagavata„ in parthmlar, it is mentioned that 
a flower of T& Marai or lily of the lakes, grew out of tlio navel of 
Vishnu, and that Brahma sprung from the flower.* 

In some, the Irimurtti is stated to have originate<l from Adi- 
mkti, the first powe?' ; who produced a seed from which S'iva sprung, 
who was the father of Vishnu. » 

But it must be allowed that the fable of the Trimurtti, or of 
the three principal deities being united in one body, is less consist- 
ently supported than any ‘other doctrines in the Hindu books. All 
that they contain on the subject is a mass of absurdities, which do 
not even agree with each other. The point which the whole of 
them discuss the most diffiusely, is what relates to the debaucheries 
and abominable amours of the three deities ‘’in their conmbined form. 

But, great as the power of the Trimurtti is, it is frequonth" 
compelled to enduio the superiority of some virtuous personages, 
with the dreadful effects of their malediction and wrath. Shotted 
at the sight of^the infamous proceedings of the thriM^ deities, those 
purer minds attain the power of punishing and of' fully suUluing 
them by the irresistible potency of their JIantras. In this high 
rank, me virgin Anam^a was conspianous, a woman as ijiuch 
renowned for inviolable qhastity .and piety towards the gods, as for 
tender compassion towards tlie •mifortunate. 

The Trimurtti having heard the pfaises of thiif virtuous woman, 
became enamoured of her and disgujsed ns mendicants, went to ask 
her for alms. She readily complied, i<nd made u liberal distribu- 
tion amongst them. The pretended beggars, having thus partaken 
of her bounty, proceeded to urge theii; suit. 

Anasuy&, ama&ed and^ terrified at language to which she had 
been so little acca«itoraed, took vengean(*c, by jironounCing certain 
Mantras over* her suitors, qnd sprinkling them with a holy water of 
such efficacy as to convert the Trimfirtti into a call* Tlie transforma- 
tion of the gods being complete, shp yielded to the tenderness of her 
nature, anifl nourishea the falling with her own inilk. 

^ ihe Trimfirtti remained this humiliating siate of ser\ itude, tilt 
the female deifies, appfehending some unpleasant accidents* from the 
absence of their three principal gods, consulted with each othcr^ and 

o This is the idea of the Madhwas, or followers of Madhw&ch&rya. 

^ This h substantially the account jn'cn in nil the Ynij^hnavn PnrSnnf*. 
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cletemincJ upon employing all the means in their power to relieve 
themselves froni the degraded condition into which they had &llen. 
They went therefore in a body, in quest of Anasuya, whom they 
humbly besought to give up the Trimurtti, and restore the tlmee gods 
to their accusb^med splendour. This petition of the goddesses was 
granted, with great difficulty, and onl^ upo» the hardest bf all condi- 
tions. But th(jy cliose rather to lose their honour than their gods. 
They discharged the penalty (to whom or by whai^ merfhs the story 
say^ not,) and the virgyi restored the . Trimiirtti to their original 
state, and allowed them to return* to their ancient I’esidence. 

Tlie Hindu books abmind in abominable stories of this kind 
respecting the TrimOrtti. What we have related is one of the least 
indecent amongst them. ^ 

But the obscure, and, in ^nany respects, contradictory, manner 
•in which they describe the origin of the Trifniu'tti, and the extreme 
eoni'usion which pervades all the fables relatii\g to it, have convinced 
me that the three chief divinities who c^nq)ose ft are something wholly 
different from what they art there represen tod to be. 

^t the commencement of their idolatry, the Hindus, confining 
Xheir weyship to sensible objects, such as the sun, the moon, stars and 
elements, nevci* resortedifco images of stone or other materia^; because 
the objects of their adoration were always present and cohfinually in 
their view. But, when the spirit of idolatry had mdde progi’ess, and 
the people of India had deified their heroes or other mortals, they 
began then, and not before, to have recourse to statues and j mages to 
preserve the memory of such illustrious beings, atid transmit it to 
posterity. By degrees they assigned a bodily form to all the objects 
of their worship, oelicving it to be tlie oidy means of fixing durable 
impressions of them in the Aiinds of a people nearly insejisiblc to every 
thing that did not directly affect tlfb senses? 

It is from this period, I presume, .that the •truo origin of the Tri- 
murtti is to bo faken, bojng^long posterior to the establishment of 
idolatry in India. 'Flie three p&ive7\^ contained in the etymology of the 
word, appear to sho\v that, under the representation of three divine 
persons in one body, the ancient Ilindiis intended the three great 
powers of native ; namely thb earth, the water, and. the fire. In course 
of time this original notion would gradudly vanisli ; and an ignorant 
race, direefed solely by the impressions of the senses, gradually con- 
verted what at first was a simple allegory, into three distinct 
godheads.® 

Before pushing our inqiuri<»s fartli^r, it will be proper to make 
some remarks on tlv origin «vhich tlie^ learned of Eureme, il! modern 
^hnes, have assigned to this triple god of the Hindfts. /hey resolve it 

c There is not the slightest hint in the Vedas of this important feature of later 
Hinc^uism, the Trimurtti, or^Tri-une combination of Brahma^ Vishnffand Siva, as typified 
by ihe mysterious syllable OM^ 

Wilson’s Kip Veda ^jijuihitn. xxvii. 
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into tlie tliree principal deities of tlie Greeks and Romans ^undei* 
ilifferent names, mid according to them, Brahmft fs no other than 
dupiter, Vishnu is the same as Neptune ; and S'iva is Pluto. 

Jupiter, in Greek Mythologj^ is the author and creator of all 
ihinp ; th^ father, master, king of men and gods. But all these 
attributes pertain no les^ to the^Hindil Brahm^. All men were created 
hy him au^ issued from various parts of liis body. The universe is 
lus work and belongs to him. It is called the Ecfff of Brahm& ; and 
when it was laid, according* to the JHindh expression, he hatched it 

He also more particularly resembles Jupiter in his scandalous 
amours. Jove had his own sister Jimofor his^vifo. Brahma is botli 
tlie fatlievand the Husband of Saraswati. Many other points of re- 
semblance might be pointed out between these two divinities, siifticient 
to induce the belief that the one was derived from the other. 

X find the resemblance equally striking betvve(vn Neptune ainl 
Vishnu. The former makes the waters his abode. The sea is his 
funpire. There he holds sovereign sway, armed with lus formidable 
trident. The cheerful fritons accompany him, soivading their conch 
shells all around. 

Vishnu is distinguished by attributes nearly the same. The nam^ 
i>y whic^ie is principally invoked is that of ivamyd/n/, which signifies 
ime that eyoums in the waters. He is represented as quietly asleep on 
the bosom of the wide ocean, if no accident occur to awake him; with 
no trident hi his hand, indeed, nor tritons around him. But the sym- 
bol of tliQytridcnt is borne by liis devotees on their foreheads, represented 
by the mark called Ndma ; and some remembrance of the tritons mav 
i)c suggested by their blowing of the sea-horn, the figure of which the\ 
likewise represent with hot iron on the shoulders. 

But as to Pluto, the grim monarch of hell, king of the dead, rulei 
over the regions of desolation ; is^he not the exact model on which S'iva 
is formed? To S'iva belongs the power Qf destruction. He rcduc(?s all 
things to dust. Where carcases are l^urntj there he delights to dwell ; 
there he raises his howlings and his cries. Rudru is his name, the 
(f lamentation, 

Pluto, finding no female willing to 'accompany him to his dismal 
adodo, caiTied off Proserpine by fore.e, and concealed her so well that 
she escaped for a long time the search of her mother Ceres. ' It was by 
roaming in uhfrequented plapes, and with infinite difficulty, that S'iva 
also found a wife. Having long fiiiled in his search lie cbtained one at 
last by applying to the mountain Ratwata^ who gave him his daughlci- 
ParveUij consideration ofhis long and rigid penitence in the deserts. 
And fo prevent her escape, he, constantly carries hoi' on his head envelop . 
cd in, the enm’mous folds of his bushy hair. 

But when a resemblance is found between the fabulous deities of 
differdlt national is that sufficient to justify the conclusion that they 
are inr^Hty the same, though under different names? If it werO ms 
f could cx^Wt Jupiter in ViSinu and in S'iva. as well as in Bralmih : 
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for th#so two gods, Imve a coin^jideiieo of eha!’a(*ter, a*s much as BrsHimd 
himself, with tho chief deity of the Greeks and Romans. 

It was Vishnu, in fact, who purged the earth from a race of giants 
by whom it w^as over-run, and who far exceeded in statime, as well as 
in strength and power, tho Enceladuses and Briareuses that were 
subdued by Jupiter. , • 

The Roman deity rode upon an ejy^le. Vishnu was also moimted 
on a fine bird of prey, of the speedes of eagles. It w’as» called Garu4ay 
and thougli originally of little size^ it became enormously large, and 
fit to bear the Master of tl^e world: for by this high tij;lc was Vishnu, as 
well as Jupiter recognized. • 

Other points of resemblance, not less striking, exist between the 
other gods of Indiifand of Greece. Juu'^, the wife of Jupiter, is the 
goddess of wealth. And so is Laj^shmi, the wife of Vishnu, whose name 
denotes Riches, But there is a greater similitficlo between these illlus- 
trious females iif their jealousy, for which they are equally conspicuous, 
arising in both from tho perpetual infid^jlities of their husbands, and 
producing the sSlme dissension and domestic qu^iiTels. 

T^e Romans, m their public spectacles, exhibited in honour of their 
^ds, chiefly introduced Jupiter and Juno on the stage. Tlie Hindus 
have the same practice if respe ct to Vishnu and Lakshmi. 

T^cre is still anotht>r liigh deity in India wlio l^ears no small 
resemblance to Jupiter in several particulars : 1 mean fitdro or Dextndra, 
The word signifies Kin<j of the Gods: and howlio bears this name is 
moyiarch of the shy. The world wliieli he iiiliabits is callec^ Stcarga 
or the place of sensual delight, Uevendra r(‘)gns hdbe over a great 
number of inferior deities, who enjoy, in his })aradise, all the pleasures 
of carnal voluptuousness. % destributes amongst them the Amrita^ a 
liquid which maybe well compared to the of^the Greeks.^ 

Thunder is the ai’inour of Devendra ^ and*he, as well as the son of 
Saturn, launched it against the giants. But, rwuongst the points of 
resemblance between thcan, Miere is this essential difference, that 
Dev^ndra, with all his higlAitle#, is but of an inferior class in the order 
of the gods, and that his authority is but of a subordinate kind. 

The same parallel which 1 have drawn, betw'ecn Jupiter on one 
side, and Braiima, Vishnu, and Dcvfindra on tlie otlTcr, I could equally 
apply to seyeral oihers of the Gh’ccian auJ Hindu gods ; and by that 
means shew that the one class has not been copied from^tlio other, as 
from a model. Indeed whatever rescinbfencc may be traced between 
the objects of idolatry in different coiint.ries,^ it w ill scarcely afford 
mflfcient grounds to infer that the* whole, i^vas originally thq same, or 
l^e one borrowed frctfu the otl*er. t 

But if it was not from abroad that tlie Hindus received their Jbhree 
principal ‘divinities, whence can they have originated ? This will 
require explication. But let us first attend to an essential article in 

d AmriU = immortal -- (ambrotos) : heme fimbroski. 
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the lliiuiu idolatry differed widely from the European paganism, 
as it anciently flourished at Athens and in Rome. It was not tlio Sea 
they worshipj>ed these, but its monarch, the god Neptime who presided 
over it His attendants, the Nereids and Tritons, had a shai*o in his 
worship. It was not to fountains and forests Uiat sacrifices were 
offered, biif to the Naiacfe and Faims who ruled and had their dwell- 
ings there. ^ 

The idolatry of India is of a grosser kind, at least in many cir- 
cumstances. It is the water itself ^vliich they worship ; it is the*tirc, 
men, or animals it is the plant, or other iiuinimate object In short 
they arc \od to the adoration of things, from the consideration of their 
being useful or deleterious to them. A wonfaii adores the basket, 
which serves to bring tw to hold her necessaries, and offers sacrifices 
to it ; as well as to the vic e-mill, aiid c>ther implements that assist her in 
household labours. A .‘arpeiiter does the like homage to his hatchet, 
his adze, and other tools ; and likewise offers saerifidcs to them. A 
Brahman docs so to ^ the styje with which ho is going to write ; a 
soldier to the arms he is to use in the frald ; a mason to his ti’owel, 
and a labourer to bis plough. * 

It is true, there is another species of idolatry mucdi less rube than 
this, which relates to idols of distinction. Tl^^e are withheld froln pubhe 
adoration until the divinity they represent has been invoked and in- 
serted by the Mantras of tlie Brahmans ; and in this instance, there- 
fore, we must allow- that it is the god who resides in the idol that is 
the object of w orship, rather than the image itself. But this last 
si>ecies 6’f idola^^ry, though of later origin than the preceding, I con- 
ceive, is by no moans opposed to it. Both kinds arc followed and 
approved, altliough the first be undoubtedly tlic most common; and 
indeed it is founcYed on a maxim uuivcrsdly admitted amongst ,<^hem, 
that honour is due to whatsoever may be the cause of good or of evil, 
whether it be living or inanimate. 

God I” exclaimed one day to me. a person of sonic consider- 
ation amongst tliem, ‘‘ what vast evil or* good the man has it in hi? 
power to do me, who is at the head of lh»- husbandmen, w’ho cultivate 
my grounds under his orders !” 

I have somewhere read a coiivcnslition liotweca tlie wives of the 
seven famous penitents India, ‘'in which they all agreed in the 

principle th^t a w oman’s chief god is her husband, by reason of the 
good or evil which lie can Ix’ing upon her.* 

It was upon the same principle that the Hinaus in ancient times, 
rendered divine honours t6 certaih grand penitents, from the strong 
conf iction they felt of the , mischief that might result from theii 
maledictions^ or thc^good uiat would flow from their blessing.^ 


« In the Kiiraj this verse is found : “ dey vani to^al korunan toxud ’e|uv^l pey ena 
pcyyum 

‘ ‘ If the woman who i^orships no god, but riites up adoring her husband, bids it rain, h 
* u'iU rain.'* 
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Jor is it from a dissimilar feeling, that at the present day, they 
so^adily prostitute tho name of God by apjdying it to any mere 
mortal wnom they have reason to view with fear or hope. 

But the poor Hindis arc not the only people that have degrad- 
ed themselves by such humiliation and sacrilegious flq^tery. The 
Inmans scrupled not to follow the sajne coifrse ; and Virgil was not 
the only adulator who dishonoured Religion, in venturiyg to burn 
incense upon altars dedicated to his benefactor Auguiftus, then living, 
and Jto bedew them with the blood, of the best lambs of his flock. 

The principle amongit the Hindfls of deifying whatsoever is useful, 
has extended to the mountains and the tbrests. In such sequestered 
places, castes of persons are found who lead a Vagabond and savage 
life, acknowledging none of the gods of ^Jie iiountry ; but they have 
one of their own institution, a thick and lon^ Root, which these wild 
nten are fond of, and make tho principal pfh’t of their food. They 
adore it, and in* its presence they celebrate the^r marriages and take 
their oaths and vows. They k^ow of ncihjng tlfiat can be more useful 
to them ; and therefore they^iave assumed it fior their god. 

TJje same idea gave birth to tho apotheosis of the three principal 
(Ipities of Jndia ; for I am persuaded that they wore originally, in the 
Hindu idolatry, nothing tise than the three most obvious elements of 
the Earth, the Water, and the F'ire. These were the real gods whom 
they oHginally worsliipped ; and we shall soon fincT that the same 
worship, though not so visible, still subsists at the present day.-^ 

Earth is the element from wliieli all the productions mq^t neces- 
sary to man proceed. PVom her bosom are collectefl the grain and 
the plants which syrve for his nourishment. She is the universal 
mother of all living creatures^. She is therefore the first of the Gods : ’ 
she iif BraJmia. • 

But, without the seasonable visiteiion of the Rain and the Dew, 
in a land hot and* without water, the labours of tltc husbandman would 
be fruitless, and the soil, nm^ so exuberant in its increase, would become 
barren and deserted. Water is tlie great preserver of whatever the 
earth engenders, or makes to germinate with life. Water, with all its 
blovssings, has therefore become the second God of the Hindus, and 
holds tiio Jionduns of Vishnii, * 

But what could the sluggish earth, cven^with tho aid of the water, 
so ungenial and cold in its own nature, have effected, in their sterile 
union, but for the Fire^ the principle of warmth, which came to vivify 
and quicken the mass ? Without this enlivening element, the chilled 
plants would have refused' to show* their g&y attire, or to acquire tlie 
jnjllurity necessary to constitute a fit albnent for man. But firiJ not 

/ “ The stories of Siva, Vishnw, MahS.deva, f ai vati, Kali, Krfshua, &c. are of late 
growth, indigenous to India, and full of wild and fanciful conceptions. Tlierc is no sys- 
tem of religion or Mythology in the Veda. If we want to tell the Hindus what they arc 
worsliijjjping— mere names of natural phenomena, gradual ly^bscurc4, personifiedi and 
deihed, — we must make them rend the Veda.*' Max Muller. Oxfwd Essays 1856. 
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only invigoratos all animated nature, and developes every thingAits 
utmost porfeotion ; but it also accelerates dissolution and dec^; a 
process not less ne<‘d^sary, because, fi'om corruption, nature is restored, 
and gerniinates afresh. Fire, therefore, has contributed as much as 
the other ejements,^aiul equally deserves tlie general adoration^ and 
worship, which have bestowed pn it the title and the honours of Si^ 

Whatfl have here prop<^se<l is not a system gratuitously invented, 
for the purpose "of explaining the original "idolatiy of the liindfts. It 
is their own do(*trine, rfHluccd inV> daily* practice ; and the direct 
worship of tlie Eienmits, though less observable now than it was in 
former times, is still maintained in vigour. Hail ! Eartli^ mother 
most mighty I" al’c the words of the yajnr-veda ; or, as they are 
afterwards explained, Health to lier, from whom wcj derive the 
blessing of nourishineift.'’ In the fsame Veda the following words 
are also found: “ HeaMi to thee, O Fire! God* that thou 
xVnd, in other respect^, nothing more strongly indicates the divinity 
that was ascribed to this elplT^*ult, than the sacrifice of the Hoinam, so 
much used by the Brahmans, and that of the >rt/??afori1nerly described; 
both of wliich seem evidently an oftering to Fire, 'In presence of that 
element, the Hindus take their most solemn oaths. It is also Adjured 
as the witness of whatever they assert and a^rm ; and a perjury coni- 
mitted, under such circumstances, could not fail to draw down the 
dreadful vengea^ice of tlie God. * 

Tlie divinity of Water is recognized by all the people of India. 
It is tho^object of the jirayors and of the a^lorations of the Brahmans, 
while they perform their ablutions. On that holy occasion, they 
particularly invoke the sacnMl rivers ; and above all the Ganges, whose 
venerable waters they adore. 

On many occasions the Brahmans and other Hindfts offer fo the 
Water oblations of money,' by casting into the rivers and tanks, in the 
places chiefly where* they bathe, small pieces of gold, silver, and 
copper, and sometimes i^earls and orna^nents of value. 

Sailors, fishermen, and others** who frequent the sea and the 
rivers, never fail, upon stated occasions, or as circumstances require, 
to hold a solemnity on the bank, where they sacrifice a ram, or other 
suitable offering. ‘J3ut, to whom do they oifia’ this worship ? To that 
God,” they will answer, pointiiig to the water of the sea, or of the 
river or pond near wliich they sfiind. 

K, after a long drought, a plenteous shower ch scends to renovate 
the hopes of the despairing husbandman, tilling the great tank,s oi* 
reservoirs that contain tho water collected for the irrigation of the 
fields of rice; instantly thp . population of Brihmans and 8'fidvas^ 
assevible on the brinks with loud exclamations of the Lad;/' being 
arrived. Every^-one joins in congratulation. Every one' clasps his 


y«Wcber’.^ Yajur Vdda Tart 1. p. 444. 
VMa. I Ashtaka. 7. 
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hand^, and makes a deep qboisanee, in sign of gratitude to the Water ^ 
which replenislieS their cisterns. The sacrifice of a Ram is also made, 
from time to time, at the brink of the water. • 

At the season of the gr(3at inundations of the Kdveri, which 
generally take place in the middle of July, the inhabitants pf that part 
of the peninsula make a solemn pilgringage to* its banks, many of them 
coming from a great distance, so that,* in some j)laces, thg concourse 
is altogetlier innumerable. Tlieir object is to congmtulate the Lady 
or ike Flood on her arrival and to*offer sacrifices of rejoicing. 

When I had occasion to speak of the Tnple Prayer of the Brah- 
mans, I mentioned that they ‘place a copper vessel filled with water on 
the groimd, and make several prostrations and other signs of reverence 
before it. From Ibis, one might be led lo conclude, that the vessel, 
and the water it contains, are^placed in honour of Vishnu, and tliat 
ihe signs of adoration are addressed to that (iod. But my reason for 
thinking that the worsliip is directed exclusively to the Water in the 
vessel, is, that the same practi<;e exists timing the Brahmans, whether 
belonging to tlie sect of Vishnu or not. • 

TJie homage and worship which the Brahmans offer directly to 
tifie Elen^ents, may be remarked in several of their daily rites. When, 
for oxamjde, they commelice reading in the Vedas ; on coming to the 
Yajur-reda md Atharvha-veda^ they must offer a prayer to Water ; 
but if It be the Rik^vtda and Samu-veda^ the supplication must be 
addressed to Fire. 


Tlie worshij) of the Elements amoIRg the Hindus was, wo doubt, 
in ancient times, consecrated by temples erected to their service, I 
have never been able to discover that any vestiges of such buildings 
remain ; but if we give (ircdjt to Abraham Rogers, and the Brahman 
who* was his authority, there wijp a tenjple standings in his time, 
in' a district bordering on the coast of Coromandel, wliich w^as built in 
honour of the Five Elements, • 


It may be said, jierhhps, that the Hindis are not the only jieople 
that have paid adoration directly to the object, without regard to the 
Gods who were ultimately considered as the inherent Kings and 
Rulers ; and that, in almost^ all countries, the Elements have Iieen 
worshipped. • •Tlie Persians, ki particular, gS we learn from 
Herodotus,, offered them sacrifices. This ♦serves to confirm what I 
have advanced concerning the Hindd worship of th#m ; nor is it 
wonderful that they sliould have fallen *into a practice, so gross and 

absurd, in imitation of all other ancient nations. 

• ’ *• 

^ From those three elements were foridcd the three gods*, BrahmS, 
Jliishpu, and S'iva, erv the Triifiurtti ; which bears the double mdbning 
of three bodies and three powers. The Hindh ^writers ilfect alhjgory 
above all * things ; and the simple readers, being ealsily misled, take 
the whole in a literal sense, and worship tlie image i^istead of what it 
Signifies. 

• The mode of explanation by allegory, is so tamiliar to the Hindu 
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poets* Unit they usually refer to thoir Uireo chief gods under tho'sym- 
bolical attribute of each. In regard to the huinair race, they find 
three distinet characters or dispositions, which Uiey call ntunely, 
the Tanui Guna., or sfrious anU grave ; the Satwa Gu'Q.a, or the g^Ule 
ami insinuating ; and the Raja Guna, or the choleric and ardent.’' These 
qualities thov have traneferrcd to the three gods ; making the first 
apply to Brahma, the second to'” Vishnu, and the third to S'iva. The 
a^eement Hs no less exact \<hen a))plied to the three elements 
combined in the Trimurtti ; the Eartli, represented by Brahma, liaviiig 
solidity for its characteristic ; the -'Water, under the appellation of 
Vishnu, with its irtsinuating qualities ; aiul tlu- Fii-tt, with the sem- 
blance of S'iva, containing the pt>wer of destruction. 

Tlie Tama, or ^roce. character attributed to Brajuna, is so suitable 
to the nature of the earth, which is distinguished by ponderosity 
and density, that the Hi,vdu authors confound it frequ(?ntly with the 
earth itself. Thus, in a lunar eclipse, when the opacity of the eartli 
intercepts the rays of the sun in their way to illuniinato the moon, th<.^y 
use the word Tama^ and say that the Bwibnin^ Dr disk of the 

earth, obscures that of tfie moon with its shadow. 

The Raja Guna, or ardent disposition, is no less indicative of 
S'iva. The appellation is therefore frecpiently ^iven liim by tiie ])oets. 
And though his usual name of S'iva signifies Joy, yet he often passes 
under others which denote Fire only. Such is that of JwalaywndQX 
which he is known, signifyiiig a flame, 

I may here allude to a custom, wliieli supports my opinion res- 
pecting tlie Trimivrtti. The HindfivS, sometimes imagining that the god 
S'iva has waxed extremely wroth, and fearing, during periods of exces- 
sive heat, that every thing will be set on fire by the burning ardour 
that inflames him, [iliiee over the head of his idol a vessel filled ^yith 
water, in which a little hele has been pierced, to let drop after drop 
fall down, to refresh liini and check the vehemence oj the fire whicli 
consiimes him. 

The Satwa Guna, or gentle and inshniatwg temper, is no doubt 
’expressive of the which filters and insinuates itself into the earth, 
and renders it fertile. The word Vishiu m(.*ans, that which thoroughly 
penetrates ; which perfectly agrees wdth the quality of ^yater, which is 
emblematical of hinf. Indeed the na?ne by which he is chiefly known 
by many of liis devotees is that of Ap or Water, 

What I have hero attempted to prove respectim.'' the tliree princi- 
pal deities of India as being nothing else than the three principal ele- 
ments of c^rth, w^ater, and fire, is an article of doctrine w*ell understood 
by many Srdhmans belonging to the sect,;>f Vishnu^i I have con\ ersed 
with several of them, who have informed me that their ojiinion on tli6‘ 
subject was no^ di|Fcrorit from mine, and have even ftiniishcd me with 

^ The three quajities are SATYA, gowlncss, or purity, knowledge, quiescence;; 
RAJAS, foulness, passion, activity ; and TAMAS, darkness, ignorance, ineirtia. 

Vishnu Purin. p. 2, ’ 
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some’()f tlie arguments I have made use uf. They teld me farther, that 
they themselves 'treated all that is commonly taught concerning the 
mystery of the Trimftrtti as fabulous or allcgoricak But as their mode 
of thinking visibly tended to the overthrow of the established* religion 
of the countrjr, and at the same time, not only to dry up the principal 
source of (heir emoluments, but actual^ expose them to public detes- 
tation ; tliey preferred to keep their opinions private, or at least to com- 
municate them only to one another, or in company wher5 they were 
confident they should be sjife. 

Taking for granted jthc reality of the metamorphosis of the three 
elements into the three priifcipal deities of India, it will be easy to 
give a very simple and natural explication of certain expressions to be 
found in the Hindt^ writings, which migl t id many ]>crsons to be- 
lieve that the people of that region possessed, from the earliest times, 
some knowledge of tlio mystery of the Trinit}ii These tliree gods,” 
it is there said,* “ make but one only. It is a lamp with three lights 
with many other •expressions ^seeming ^to^ import one God in three 
persons. ^ 

If it were trifo that the primitive Hiiulfis had it in their eolftom- 
^latiofl to transmit an idea of the Trinity under the form and attributes 
of the Ttimfirtti, it must^be owned that they liave most wofully dis- 
figured that august mystery. But it does not appear to me that we 
are aisthorised to draw such consequences from the expressions we have 
alluded to, and others of the same kind ; for the reunion of their three 
elements into one body, relates only to that natural admixture of tln*ee 
substances, no two of which, without the third, (‘oiikUpossibIT produce 
what is necessary for the wants of man, but must remain barren and 
unfruitful. • 

tThc fathers of the first ?iges of the church, siicli as Justin Martyr, 
St. Clement, Theodoret, St. Augtistin, eftablished the truth of the 
Trinity by the authority of the ancient Greek philosophers, and par- 
ticularly by that, of Plato, o» of his principal scholars Plotinus and 
Porphyry ; and they successfully availed themselves of these authori- 
ties, in those times, against the Pagans, amongst whom they preaelied 
the Christian religion. Tlie fathers found, in the works of the authors 
alluded to, the words of Faf/sei^ So}u and Spmtffal JVord : the Father 
comjwehendihg* what was perfect hi goodness ; the Son altogether 
resemblingiho Father ; and the Word, by wliorn all things were ert'ated : 
and these three hypostases made hut ono^God. 


•< “ In the epic poems the Veda is but impertytly kuoAvn ; the eercitioniHl is no 
longer developing, it is complete. The Vodic legends have been plucked from their n«- 
soil, and the religion of Agni, lidra, Mitra.and Varuna has been replaced by an 
Stogether different worship. There is a contraifictiou ninning through the religions 
life ofliiduiMfrom the time of the B^ayaua to the present di^\ The outer form of fhe wor- 
ship is Vedic, and exclusively so ; but the eye of religious adoradon is turned on quite 
difterent regions. The secondary formation, the religion of Vishnu and Brahma began wi th 
the epic poetry, and remained afterwards as the only living one, biit^ithout the power to 
bre^k through the walls of the Vedic ceremonial, and fake fl^c place of the old * 

Prof. Both quoted by Miillcr 
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'riu'se wore not itlle words, oiisually escaping Irom those philoso- 
phers. They were the foundation of the sy.stem of Plato, who could 
not venture to make /Jiem public amongst a people attached to poly- 
theism, lest he should be treated with the same cruelty as befel the 
virtuous Socrates. But I sti\)nglv suspect that those venerable fathers 
of the church would not, have cfioseu to resort to the authority of 
those philosophers, had they nbt found in their works e-Kpressions 
more decided, more consistent, and more spiritual, than what can be 
found in Hindil writings. 

I might subjoin to what I have said respecting the change of the 
three principle elements into the divirn^ nature, a similar transfor- 
mation of the other two, the air and the loind. The latter, which 
the Hindis have created, their fifth clement, appears to bo the god 
Indraor Devendra, the greatest of the subordinate deities, and king of 
the Air. in which he dwells. His name signifies Air; and it is in 
that region that the winds have the sti’ongest power. ' 

In the Indm Purana. these words are found : Indra is nothing 
“ else than the Wind, and the Wind is nothing but Indra. The Wind, 
“ by condensing the clouds occasions the thunder ; which has been given 
“ to Devendra as his weapon.” He is frequently represented a-; hav- 
ing warred against the Giants, sometimes victorious and sometimes 
overcome. The clouds, which often resemble giants in their shape, 
sometimes arrest the progress of the wind; while the wind,, more 
frequently, purges tlie air of the clouds. 

It has happened to the poets of India, as well as those of other 
nations, m earl^i times, that their fables and fictions were originally 
mere allegories, which were afterwards taken as real by a rude people* 
Succeeding poets preserved some part of the allegories of their pre- 
decessors ; but they more fi'equently gave reins to the mad enthusiasm 
of a wild imagination, arxl fabricated new fables, often incongruons 
with the others, and still more reniote from credibility. . Thus in search- 
ing after the origin of the gods of the ^agans, recourse must be had 
to something behind the chaos of ill digested and absurd fables, which 
obscure the view. 



CHAP. II. 

» 

THE PRINCIPAL FESTIVALS OF THE HINDIS, PARTICULARLY THAT OF THE 

• POISWOL OR ^SANKR^TI. 

Besides the Feasts peculiar to each district and temple, which return 
several times in the course of a year, and arc celebrated by the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood, the Hindftshavo agre^many more, which 
are held but once a year, and are commonly ob: » rved through the whole 
country. It would be a useless kbour to entSr into a particular detail 
<tf these numergus festivals, with the object ^d ceremonies of each. 
But we may remarjc that all of them are occasioivs of joy and diversion. 
On such days, ^le people quit tfeir servile einplo;^nents. Friends and 
relations unite iii family paraes, in their best apparel ; decorate their 
house^as finely as they are able, and give entertainments more or less 
splendi^ according to their means. Innocent pastimes are intermixed, 
and every other method oS testifying their happiness. 

They reckon eighteen principal Festivals in the course of the year; 
and no month passes without one or more of general observance. 
Some, hoAvcver, are of so much more celebrity than the rest, as to 
demand particular notice. ^ 

In this number we must place the first day of tlfbir year, which 
fulls on the new moon in March. At that period, the Hindfis make 
rejoicings for three days ; exljibiting fire-works, letting off chambers or 
guns® and sinewing their joy m everjj other way.-? » 

The fcstival^of Gauriy w^hichis h«ld in the beginning of September, 
and which lasts several days, is^also to be commcihorated, as one of the 
most solemn. The name* •• <jf Garni is one of the appellations of P^r- 
vati, the wife of S'iva, and it appears to be principally in honour of this 
goddess. It is likewise held to be in honour of the gods of the house- 
hold, who arc not the samc^iii this instance as the Penates formerly 
mentioned.*' • • 

• • 

At thi» time, e\'ery artisan, every laboifrer, all the world, in short, 
offer sacrifices and supplications to the Tools and Impiements which 
they use in the exercise of their various* professions. The labourer 
brings his plough, hoe, and other instruments which ho uses in his 
iEork. He piles them together and offers <b them a sacrifice ^ionsisting 
•^incense, flowers, fruits, rieft, and othej* similar articles ; ^fterwhicn 
he prostrates himself before them at all his Icjngth, ainj then returns 
them to their places. 


* y. Special worship is paid to the Almanack on this day. 

•• ti GAURt—a young damset. 
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The mason offers the same adoration and sacrifice to his trowel, 
his niJe, and other insti'iiinents. The Ciirpenter is lio less pious witli 
regard to his Jiatohet, his t^dzo, and his plane. Tlte barber, too, 
<'ollects his razors in a heap, and adores them with similar rites. 

The writing-master sacrifices to the iron pencil or stylo with 
whicli he writes ; the bailor tp his needles ; the weaver to his loom ; 
the butcher to his eleuvcr. . 

if • 

The womfen, on this day, heap together their baskets, the rice- 
mill, the wooden cylindei' with rvhieli they bruise the rice, and the 
other household implements ; and. fall down ‘before them, after having 
offered the sacrifices Sve have described! Every person, in short, in 
this solemnity, sanc^dfies and adores the instrument or tool which he 
principally uses in gaineng his livelihood. The tools are now consider- 
ed as so many deities ; fo whom they present their supplications, that 
they would continue pi''oj)itious, and furnish them still ydth the meanr 
of living. So universal is the feeling among the IJindhs to deify and 
honour whatever can be . useful or pernicious, whether animate or 
inanimate ! . t 

Tlie festival of Gauri is concluded by erecting a shapeless: statue 
in each village, composed of paste from grain. It is intepded to 
represent the Goddess Gauri or Parvati ; Vind, being placed under a 
sort of canopy, it is carried about tlirougli the streets with great 
pomp, and receives the homage of the inhabitants, who flock to 
render it their adorations. 

Another festival, of equal celebrity, is called by the*. Hindus 
.1/aM-iVhram/, ’which is destined princi])ally to the honour of deceased 
ancestors. It is celebrated in the month of Octolicr, during a period 
of three days ; and is so religiously kept^liat it has become a prover- 
bial saying, that those who have ijot the means of celebrating it should 
sell one of their children to proq^u'c them. 

When the day the festival arrives, all Hindhs, each for hnnsolt', 
make offerings of boiled rice and other food to their departed ancestors, 
that they may be well regaled on l:hat day. Tticy afterwards offer 
sacrifices of burning lamps, of fruits and flowers ; and to these they 
add new articles of dress for men and women, tliat their ancestors of 
both sexes may bb, fresh clothed. 

T^is festival^ which fasts several days, is selected by tlie Princes 
and those wko follow the profession of arms, to offer up sacrifices to 
the act^utrements used in the field, in order to obtiJn success in war. 
On the appointed day, all the arms, offensive and defensive, . are 
coilectecttogethcr. A Brahman Purohita is called, who sprinkles tha^^ 
witK his holy water, and pronounces mUntras ova' them ;fby virtue'^^if 
whi^h the whole are deified. The ceremony, which is conducted with 
great solemnity,* finisnes,^ by sacrificing a Ram to the armour. It is 
called the ceremony of Ayudha Pujd^ or Sncrtjiv4> to the'Arm^^^ and is 
celebrated in all parts by the military with the utmost animation. 

' On the same day, the Princes give public shews, with adistribu- 
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tion of prizes. Tlie spectacle consists cliiefly fights of wild bc*ist^ 
with each other,' or with men ; and also in combats of pugilists, soin<* 
of whom come from a great distance to contend fijr the prize which it 
is customary to assign to the victor. This species of contest, which 
much resembles the shew of gladiators among the Romans and other 
ancient nations, is entirely committed to a jja^ijfcicular caste t)f Hindfis, 
callc*d Jetti. The members consist of youths selected from their 
infancy, and trained to this kind of sp<?rt : and their pyncij^l employ- 
ment is to mangle each ot^jer with blows in the presence oii those who 
chuse to ))ay for the enjoyment of so barbarous a spectacle ; which is 
nevertheless one of the princi|)al amusements of the Hindu Princes. 

Before entering the lists, the pugilists, as i£ the blows with fists 
which they discharge upon each other were not sufficient to satisfy the 
barbarous appetite of the multitude, arm their fingers with a sort of 
iron cases or ferrules. Thus equipped, the} * commence by words of 
defiance and threatening gestures ; and tlien setting on with signs 
of fury, they assail each other with terrible btpws from their armed 
hands. Tlien, struggling, tho;^hrow eafti bther dowai ; and when they 
get upon their leg« again, with their heads ancl bodies streaming with 
blood^they recover their breath, and engage in the combat anew", till 

is declared the victor ; unless ind^l when the sti’ongth of both is 
equally exhausted, and the humane ii^ircofthe s})or I separates them, 
to majeo room for another pair. The dismissed (*onibatants retire, 
bathed in blood, and often wdth broken bones ; and yield the arena to 
the new set, who repeat the horrid spectacle, W^hc'u it is o\'(a*, the 
Prince grants prizes and other rewards, both to tin' victory and the 
vanquished, in j)roportion to the savage ferocity witli Vliich tluy have 
belaboured each oijier. 

^When the shew is ende'J, the bruised coinbiilaiits aia* attended by 
persons of their caste, who come pro^ddedwit^ plasters forMieir w ounds. 
Dr wdth skill to sot their dislocated b*>nes. In operations n{ this sort 
the Jatiis have tlie reputation ^f being expert. • 

In the month of October — November, (Kartika) another fi*ast is 
celebrated, wliich is called DipdJij and which does not yield in solem- 
nity to the preceding. It is instituted in memory of the tw o (*elebra ted 
giants, one of whom bore the,nameof Bala-vJmkvararfti^ and the other 
that of Narah'dsura, Tlie latter had become the sci>hrg(' of the human 
race, and infested the earth \Vith his ciSmes. Vislinn at lengtli 
lelivered both gods and men from the terror of this moirtter, w"hom ho 
slew after a dreadful combat. The contest ended but nvith the day.^ 
Thus Vishnu, not having it in his power to make his diurnal ablutions 
tiCfore the setting of the sun, w"as* under t.he necessity of performing 
them, contrary to aft rules, inrthe night, ^ The Brahmans, \f\ corftme- 
moration of this great event, when that day retimns, jmt off jtheir 
ablutions *to the night ; and this is the only occasion<j in the course of 
fcho year, in which they can transgress the ordinance of never bathinir 
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a^r sunset. But Uiis exception, of the nocturnal batjiing, possesses mo 
highest <k'gree of merit : and it is therefore conducted witn particular 
soieiniiity. 

But tho word Dipaii signifies a row of Lamm ; and I there- 
fore suppa>>e it iiuust ha^e been instituted in honour ot fire ; and, at this 
season, the Hind&s aetunlly li^ht a ^eat number of lamps round the 
doors of their houses. They ftiake paper lanterns, also, which they 
hang in the streets with a bunung lamp in each ; which in many 
places gives this festival the name^f the Peast of Lanterns, 

TJie husbandmen pelebrate this festival oT DipSli in a different way. 
Being then the hardest time for grain, they assemble with much poni]) 
at tlie coni fields, and offer tlioir supplications am] sacrifices. 

In many places they also offer sacrifice, on tliis day, to the 
Dvnghilly which is afterwards to enrich the ground. In the villages, 
every one has his particular heap, to which he makes his own offering, 
consisting of burning lamjis, ^fruits, flo^yers and other matters, which 
are deposited on the m^ss of ordure. » 

There is another festival, of great celebrity amofigst the Lingamites 
called Siva--rdtriy or Night of Siva. It is clebrated towards trie end 
of February or beginning of li(|jrch, wheiiythe votai'ies of’ that god 
purify their Lingas, and cover themselves with a new garment. After 
various sacrifices, they must pass the night in watclifuhiess, employing 
the time in reading ^some pur^nas relating to Siva, or in visits to 
their Jangama, but without defiling themselves with any servile work. 

The feast ftalled Naga Panchami is also one of the eighteen annual 
festivals, and one of the most solemn. It takes pla(*e in tlio month of 
December, and is instituted in honour of the Serpents”^ 

All the&ft festivals arc celebrated as family rites, and arc not to he 
confounded with those that are parried on in the pagodas or temples, 
to which multitudes of people resort, and where all the rules of decency 
and modesty arc violated without shante oi * remorse. 

But, of all festivals, the most famous, at least in most countries, 
is that which is called Pongolf' celebrated in the end of December or 
the winter solstice. It lasts tlu'ee days ; during which time the Hindus 
employ themselvefs^.in mutual visits and coinj:)limcnts, something in the 
same manner as the Eurc^eans do bn the first day of the year. 

This portion of Hindfi Paganism is too remarkab e to bo passed over 
without a shortMescription of the principle circumstances whicli attend 
it The feast of the Pongol is a season of rejoicing for two special 
reasons. * The first is, that \ho month of Magha or Deoombor, evoiw 
day ^n which is unlucky, is about to expire ; and the other, that itno^ 
fco b<5 succeecV^d by a iponth, each day of which is fortunate. 

For the ptu*poso of averting the evil effects of this baleftil month 

. Or Pythons, Krishn^ slew the serpent Kali this month. 

H Or boiling.'^ 
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of Magha, about four o’clock in tho morning, assort oi‘ SiAiinjasis go 
from aoor to door of every house, beating on a plate of iron or copper, 
which produces a piercing sound. All who sleep,^ being thus roused, 
aro counselled to take wise precautions, and to guard against the evil 
presgges of the month, by expiatory offerings, and sacrifices to S'iva, 
who j[)resides over it. With this view, every meming, the wdmen scour 
a space of about two feet square before the door of the house, upon which 
they draw several white lines with flour. Upon these Ithey place 
several little balls of cow-clung, sticking iq each a citron bl#»som. 

I have no doubt that^tlie little balls are designed tcv represent the 
idol of Pillaiyar or Yighneswtira, the god of obstacles^ whom they desire 
to appease with the flower ; but I know not why -the blossoms of the 
cition are chosen above all otliers. Each day :)so little lumps of cow- 
clung, with their flowers, are jycked up and preserved in a private 
^dace, till the last day of the month Magha ; aiid wlien that comes, the 
Vomen, who ai^ alone charged with this ceremonv, put the whole in a 
basket, and march from tho ^ouse, witJi music^kl instruments before 
them, clapping*their hands, till they reacn fhe tankor other waste place 
where they dispose of the relics. 

'flio first day of this festival is called B/wgl Fongol, or the Pongol 
^'Rejotevngy^ and it is kept by inviting the near relations to an enter- 
tainment, which passes off with hilarity and inirtli. 

Hie second day is called Surya Pongol j or Pongol ‘'of the Sunf and 
is set apart of the honour of that luminary. Married women after 
purifying themselves by bathing, whi(*h they perform by j:)lunging 
into the water, without taking off their clothes, anci coming out oil 
dripj)ing with wet, set about boiling rice in tlie open air, and not 
under any cover. *Tliey use milk in the operation ; and when it begins 
to sitnmer, they make a loifd cry, all at once, repeati^ig the words, 
Pongolj 0 Pongol ! The vessel is thbn lifted off the fire, and set before 
the idol of Vigluiesvvara, which is plcieed close Part of the mess 
of rice is offered to the invige ;^and, after standing tlieix) for some time, 
it is given to tho cow ; and tlie remainder of the rice is then distribut- 
ed among tho people. 

This is tho great day of Visits among the Hindiis. Tlie saluta- 
tion begins by the question, Has the milk boiled ?«” to which the an- 
swer is ‘‘It has boiled.” From this thc^ festivifl takes its name of 
Pongol ; which is derived fi:om the verb Ponghedi in Tclugu, and 
Pongu in Tamul,*both of whiRi signify “*to boil.” * 

The third day, not less solemn than the preceding, is consecrated 
witli ceremonies still more absurcl, and is» called the Pongol gf cows. 

In a groat vessel, filled with wahjr, they put some saffrori^ the 
seeds of the tree and leaves of the tree Vepu.'^^ After being 

well mixed, they go round all the cows and oxen i)elonging to the 

m 

^ ^Tathcr Indra’s pongol, he being Lord of Swarga. P Or rcriini pongol, great j)o?fgoi. 
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house, several ti*ne8,\sj)rinkling them with the water, as they fiirn Uf 
the four eanlinal points. Tlie Sishtangam, or prostration of the eight 
members, is made .before them four times. Men only perform this 
eeremonv, the women staying away. . 

Tlie cows are then all dressed out, their horns being painted'with 
various eolours, and g!trland% of flowers and foliage put round .their ‘ 
necks and^ovei* their backs. Xl^ey likewise add strings of cocoa-imts 
and other fruitt, which are soon sliaken ottj by the brisk motion of the 
animal wKieli these ti*appings occasion, anct are ])ickod up by cliihlren 
and others, Mfhc\ follow the cattle un purp(\^!e, and greedily cat what 
they gather, as sometliing sacred. Tli^y are then driven, in herd, 
through the villageic, and made to scamper ab6ut from side to side by 
the jarring noise of mj\ny sounding instruments.* The remainder of 
the day, they are allowed to feed at lju*gc without a keeper ; and what- 
ever trespasses they ctmimit are suncred to pass without notice oy 
restraint * 

At last the festival co^ieVides by t^^Aing the idols from the temples, 
and carrying them in <pomp to the placl* wliore the cattle have be(m 
again collected. Tlie girls of pleasure, or dancers, who are found at all 
ceremonies, are not wanting here. They march at the head of'h great 
concourse of peo{)le ; now and theJH making, a pause to exhibit tlicTir 
wanton movements and charm the audience with their lascivious songs. 

The whole^ terminates with a piece of diversion, which appears to 
be waggishness rather than any part of the ceremony. Tlic numerous 
rabble who lU’e j)rescnt form themselves into a ring, and a live hare 
is let go in thcoiidst of it. Poor puss, finding no outlet by whicli it 
can escape, flies to one side and the other, sometimes making a spring 
over the heads of llie throng, which produces incredible mirth in the 
crowd, till tlje creature is at length worli out and caught. Tlie t^idols 
are then reconducted to tKe tem|)l\3S, with the samc})omp as when tluw 
were brought away. ^ And thus^ closes the festival ofitlic PonyoJ ; tlie 
most celebrated, undoubtedly, of all tdie ^tes which arc performed 
during the course of the year. « * 

Thus have we given an abridgement <)f the extravagant absurdi- 
ties to which the Hindus give themselves up, in the celebration of 
their festivals ; and such is the excess*of tolly to whi<4li the human 
mind can surrender itself, in matteF.s of religion, when it has no other 
light to guide its steps than its own, jn* when it takes tlie dreary ' 
road of superstition. 

The grossness of the idolatiy which universally prevails in India 
is such, that persons, educated in u way altogether dissimilar, find it 
diifieult to comprehend how an intelligent people .should bo attaclicc^^^ 
so absurd^a worship, and shbiild never have attempted to emerge from 
the ^loom of*^^fJai;laies8Mnto which they have been plunged : ,just as if it 
were possible to reason wisely on the subject of religion, and to form 
a rational syshSn, when the human understanding has God no longer 
for its ruler, nor revelation for its guide. 
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iTcsidcs, humanly speaking, wc feel less surprize in this respect, 
when, upon attentive examination, we clearly perceive that the laws 
and customs, both civil and religious, of this people, are so closely 
combined together, that any infringement of the one is sure to break 
dowm the other. Education, prejudice, and national bias liave, in all 
iimA, led them to consider the two principal# pillars of cfvilization, 
religion and civil rule, to be indissolubly connected. 

The very extravagancjp, also, of the Hindu idolAtiy, tlie whole 
ritual of which is nothing *ess tliau the subversion of comffion sense, 
serves to give it a d(?ej¥ir root in the hearts of a 2:)eople, sensual, 
enthusiastic, and fond of the ftiarvellous. They* cannot see, in all the 
w orld, a religion preferable to their owm ; and, infatuated witli their idols, 
they sliut their cal's lii the voice of nature, w h!ch ,riesso loudly against it. 

But the Hindhs are still more irresistibly attached to the species 
^f idolatry whicji they have embraced, by theif pride, sensuality, and 
licentiousness. Whatever their religion sots before them tends to 
encourage these^vices ; and, c^i^equentlyj^alj their senses, passions, and 
Interests arc leagued in its favour. It is nwide up of diversion and 
amusement. Dances, shews, and lew'dness, accompany it,* and fonn a 
j)ai't ofthe divine worship. Their festivals are nothing but sports ; and, 
oh no o(^casion of life, are modesty and decorum more carefully excluded 
tlian diu'vig the celebration of their religious mysteries. How' can a 
peo})lc, •ignorant of all enjoyment but that of sensual gratification, fail to 
be attached to a religion so indulgent to its peculiar passions ? 

Interest, also, that powerful engine, wdiicli puts in motion all 
liuinan things, is a principal support of the edifice of^iindii idolati’y. 
Those w ho are at the head of this extravagant worship, most of them 
(]uite conscious of fts absurdity, are the most zealous in promoting its 
dilfuiion, because it affords them the means of living. Si%Ldi impostors 
w ill suffer no opportunity to escapc*by whlhh they may more deeply 
infatuate the pccqile witli the idolatry and superstition in which theV 
liave been bred. Well aqquaiAtcd w ith the sway wdiicli their senses 
maintain over them, they ta^vo to accompany the public rites and 
ceremonies with all the pomp and splendour w hich can impose upon 
their fancy. 

These artifices are cmplojcd, above all, in some* celebrated Pago- 
das. The persons who preside tiiero, wIk# live the year round, in 
voluptuous Indolence, Upt)n the abundant offerings brougj^t to them on 
the anniversary of their festival, spare no pains to gratify the supersti- 
tion which animates their votai'ies. Trium})hal cars, superbly decorated 
in the Hindu fashion, on which, the iilpls arc placed in ^all their 
^|Tlcndid finery, are ^exposed ^ public veneration. Songs, dan(|ing, 
•tvfffiws, fire-works, aid an unceasing roilifd of diversions ; tRe sight of 
an immense assembly, where numbers of the •wealthy \*ontcnd*with 
each other for the palm of luxurious extravagance* and shew; and 
above all, the exti’emc licence wdiich prevails through •all classes, and 
tli^ facility with which every individual can hiyiiour the bent ^ his 
doTiires : all those things are infinitely delightful to a peo])le wdie ha\(^ 
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no ivli^li for anv |»li^a>m'o hut rhat of the sonsos They Hy to tlu‘so 
festivals, tliorefore, from all quarters. Even the f>oor hu>l>an<lman, 
to whom, with a lyimenms family, tlie scauity croj) sean*oly al}or<l^ 
siibj^istonoe through the eoiirse oftlit year, forgetful of his luturo 
wants, sells a part of his stock for a eontrilmtion to tins ritlie^jjous 
woi^liii), aiul for oH'erings to the impostors wlio thus entertain l^aem 
at tlie expenee of tlu' public erodulity. ' < 

The place? where these festivals are ludd are famoius all aroiUKh 
and arc etnsidered as holy and eonsoerateit^, spots ; in onler to kee^) tij) 
the delusion and increase the eonfidenee of the people. The Brahmans, 
who have the charge v>f the temples, besides tlie pt)inp and splendour 
with which they ihtzzlo the inultitiule, have recourse to another 
species of imposture, not less powerful, amongst a race credulous in 
tlie extreme, and lo\'ers )f the marvellous. Tliey preserve a long list 
of miracles, wliich they, pretend to have been wrouglit by the God of 
stone who resides in their temjile, in behalf of those wiio have broughV 
him rich offerings and trusted in him. Sometimes it is a barren woman 
whom he has blessed wifli fertility ;*'s( metimo one blind whom he 
lias restored to siglit sometimes lepers who have been cured, or 
cripples who have recovered the use of their limbs. The silly Hindu 
swallows the bait, and never dreams of the designs of the inqiostcirs* 

This digression has insensi))ly led me too far out of my, course ; 
my intention having btaai merely to shew, by the wa}', that the ^'(:ry 
extravagance of the etTenioin<\s 1 have been describing, so far from 
rendering tliem ridiculous or eonteinjdible, is the strongest aid to tlie 
progres.: of superstition ami idolatry among the lliiidfis. 

If one adds to this the jirodigious antiquity from which they draw 
tlieir fabulous religion ; the wonderful and astonishing incidents in tlie 
lives of their^Gods, (Hants, and early Kings ; the enehantmentsji tnui 
or imaginary, effected bv their philosophers ; the austere seclusioi) of‘ 
their ascetics ; ’^e riirid abstinence from animal food /)f all the nobler 
jiartofthe nation ; their daily and scrupulous jmriticat ion ; and, finally, 
their prayers and vain contemplation : a*l this may at least serve to 
excuse the excess of tlunr superstition ; and, at the same time, by 
shewing us the monstrous abeiTati(ms to whicli tlie human mind is 
subject in regard to religion, may load, tla^so amongst ourselves, who 
are conscious of clearer views and sounder infonnatioii on that import- 
ant subject, to be thankful to the Father of Mercies ; who, by the 
blessing of t!ie shining light of revelation, has r< lieved us from the 
thick darkness of idolatry, 'in which, for some secret jmrpose known 
only to Himself, and which it is not lawful for us to scrutinize, He 
lias perKiitted so many nations it) grope ; some of which, |)erliaps 
might have tiirnod to a better account ilian wo have domj, that 
mable blessjng, which, hefng a fn?e aiul unmerited gift, is the more 
to bo j)rizcd. < 





CHAP. Jll. 

OF THE TEMPLES OF THE HlfrOUS AND THE CEREMONIES THEK^’RACTISED. 

• • * 

Theke is not, perhaps, .in the whole world, a land in which the 
Buildings destined for reIigio*hs uses are so numerous as in India ; and 
til ere arc few in which the jiojiular credulity and superstition have better 
answered the purjw)ses of the founders of iiie false religions which 
have been there established, • 

;• One liardly secs a village, however smalF, in which there is not a 
Pagoda, or buildipg sot apart to the worship af the divinities whom 
they adore. It has becom<^ proverbial •amongst them, that a man 
should not live whore there is no temple ; and they are satisfied that, 
sooner or later, some mischief must befal those who disregard this 
i^iaxim. ^ 

Of the good works recommended to the rich, one of the most 
hono;ara:^le and most meritorious is to lay out a part^of their fortune 
in erecting buildings for religious worship, and endowing them with 
a suitable revenue. Such works of merit never fail to draw down 
upon those who practise tliom the protection of the gods, the ijemission 
of wsin, and a hapjiy world after death. • 

Yet it happens that the greater number of those who ruin them- 
selves by these works of mer^t, generally undertake them from motives 
of vTinity and ostentation rather Ijian of ^devotion, "ihese are the 
predominant vices amongst the Hind (is ; and in tliis case, above all 
others, the desire of renown a^^d of obtaining tlTe praises of men has, 
assuredly, more influence j:)n their conduct than any expectation of 
meriting the protection of the 5:ods, in honour of whom they incur 
those foolish cxpcncos. 

Besides the Temples of ^ols that are seen in all tlie villages, vve 
meet with in plac^es insulated, and remote from all habitation ; 

in woods, on the banks and .in the middle M rivers, near great lakes 
and other places ; but, above all, on mountains and even the steepest 
rocks. 

* This propensity for erecting ^mples ^and’ other religious houses, 
mountains and other elevated situations, is observable tlfrouj^out 
India, in such a decree, that® scarcely a.summit is to bo sf^en that is 
not surmounted with some building of this nature. • ^ • 

Tliis propensity I have thought w'orthy of remark ; and I cannot 
attribute it smely to the desire of exhibiting their temples to greater 
advantage, or of rendering the glory of the founders more conspicuous 
in*^he eyes of posterity, ^ut to other motives. Indeed, the conduct oj»- 
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the Hindus, in this Insuince, is by no means peculiar. The Jiolv 
Scriptm'e informs us that tlie same feeling existed, not only among the 
ancient idolatrous nations, but also extended to tlio chosen people ot 
God. The Israelites were accustomed to cliuse a mountain, m hen 
they offered their supplications and sacrifices to the Lord. Solomon 
himself, before the buildfcg ofjhc Temple of Jcrusaleiu, religi(«sly 
conformed jto this practice, by ^selecting Mount Gibeon, the highest 
eminence in his^ieighbourhood, on which t| sacrifice his bmmt-ofier- 
ings. And when the ten tribes scpjirated tllemselves, in the reign of 
Jeroboam, they erected their sacrilegious ^altars on the mountain 
of Samaria. • 

When God preocribed to the Israelites the conduct they were to 
pursue, in taking possession of the land of Canaifn ; he commanded 
them, above all things, to demolish ,tlie temples of idols, which the 
nations who inhabited that country luid erected on tlie mountains, and* 
other “ high places to break the images in pieces,* and to destroy 
the “ Groves” which tliey had plantedyrai^d under tlie cover of which 
they probably hid (as the Hindhs do at the present day) the objects 
of their idolati'ous worship. ' 

Besides the temples of the idols, there are to be seen inwall part^ 
of India, objects of the popular worship, represented by statues of stone 
or of baked earth, but most commonly sculptured in blocks ofegrariite. 
Many of tliese ate met with near the high roads ; at the entrance into 
villages ; on the banks of tlio lakes ; but, above all, under bushy trees 
of that kind, chiefly, which are held sacred by tlie sujierstition of 
country. Such ere the A7^uli-7nara}ny Ala^ma^'amy Bemna^mnramy and 
other trees ; and under the shadow of their branches the Hindfis delight 
to deposit the gods whom they adore. Of tlie infinite number of 
images of stoi} tliat are scattered all e v’er the country, some are 
placed under niches, but tlu. greater'tiumbcr are exposed in the open air. 

Tlie most of the Hindh temples have a most miserable appearance, 
and resemble ovens rather than places designed for the rcsiden(H) ot* 
gods. Some of them likewise answer Jie purpose of a court of justice, 
a town hall, or a choultry for the reception of travellers, as well as a 
temple for religious worship. But there are some also, which, from 
a distant view, have a majestic appearande, and which,^by the taste ol‘ 
their architecture, sometimes excite the admiration of the traveller, 
and recal those times of antiquity when artists Jal) oured for posterity 
as well as for contemporary fame, by erecting solid and durable* 
works, which outlast the flimsy, though more elegant erections of others. 

The form of the larger temples, both ancient and modern, 
always the same. The Hindus are attached in all things to the ancic,n.t 
customs of their ancestors ; and th^ have not departed from them in 
the stj^Ie of their publid edifices. For this reason, their ardiitecture 
most probably exhibits a more faithful model of the mann^ of building 
used by Ae first civilized nations than that of the Egyptians or the 
Greeks cam do. 
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Tlie gate o^f entrance of their great pagodas is cut through a 
iiuge pyramid, which gradually becomes narrower, and almost always 
finishes at the top in a crescent. This pyramid fronts the east, towards 
which the gate of every temple small or great is turned. 

* In pagodas of the first order, beyond the pyramid, there is cojn- 
moidy a large court ; at the end of which another gate appears, cut 
like the former, through a second pyrimid, massy, but not so lofty as 
the first. This being pissed through, there is another court ; at the 
encF of which the temple tor the r(9sidenc(J of the idol is built. 

Opposite to the gSte ^f the temple, and in* the middle of the 
second court, there is.placed, upon a large pedpstal, or^in a kind of 
niche, supported 1^ four pillars, and open on all sides, a grotesque 
figure, representing a cow or bull, lying fla^ on its belly. Sometimes 
it represents the Lingani, sometimes the god^Vighneswara, Hanuman, 

' the serpent Oapella, or some other of the principal objects of their 
idolatry. The divinity, situated in this niche;, is tlie first object to 
which the votaries present tlieir homage.* They adore it by making 
the Sasht^ngam before it ; at the same time,* touching the pavement 
with j;>oth corners of their forehead. Some, less ardent, instead of the 
^Mi^ryigam, content themselves with the Namaskaram, by joining 
their hands together, and raising them to their forehead, thumping 
their clf^eks with the right hand. After this homage to the exterior 
object of worsliip, they are allowed hi enter inh* tlio interior of 
<he temple. 

The door is generally narrow and low, although it b® the only 
aperture through which air and the light of day caii enter, the use of 
windows being \vholIy unknown to the Hindhs. The building is 
divided into two, and sometimes into three parts ; all on a level. One 
of these divisions is very l!lrge, tq accomniodate all persons of good 
caste who chuse to enter. Tliis iqay be called the Nave ; and the 
smaller one, wlTich we may the Sanctuary^ is separated from tln‘ 
other, communicating oidy by a door, which can be opened by nobody 
but him who holds the office oftsacrificer and chief functionaiy of the 
temple. He only, and a few of his attendants by Iris leave, can entei' 
into this sacred place to dress the idol, to wash it, to offer it flowers, 
incense, liglitqd lamps, friCts, betel, butter, milk, rich apparel, 
ornaments of gold and silver, anri a thousand otlTer articles of whi<di 
their sacrifice and offering consist. ^ 

The nave of the temple is sometimes ar<died with brick, but 
gepcrally with a ceiling constructed of large, and massy blocks, sup- 
ported by pillars of hewn stone rfeing from the floor, the •capitals of 
wbich are composed of two other solid stones, wdiich crosj^ eachtother 
and support rafters of the same materiU, which also e^jtend crosswise 
through 'the whole length and breadth of the ceiiing. Upon these 
rafters are placed other hewn stones, flatter and broader, with which 
the temple is roofed. The chinks are stopped with^good cement to 

out the water. 

^ Tlie. scarcity of timber in India may probably account for 
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being never used in construction of their temples. Perhaps also 
the ambition of having solid and durable edifices has determined 
them to use only brick and stone. But, it is certain that wood is 
no where employed in a Hindft temple but for the doors. 

The scmctuary or receptacle of the idols is generally constructed ) 
with a dome. The whole building is low, no doubt fronf the difficulty 
of finding stones adapted to tke length of column necessary for the 
support of the" roof. Tlie proper proper! ion of height is therefore 
deficient iii'the Hindu temples ; which, being added to the wailt of 
circulation of aiy, by the naiTOwness of the doors, often occasions 
iinpleasant^nsequences to those who frequent them. 

If we combine with these horrors, the infectious effluvia arising 
from the smell of decayed flowers, buriung lamps, libations of oil and 
melted butter, added to tlie rank perspiration of a multitude squeezed 
together in such a placed we may form some idea of the stench wdiiclP 
ediales from the slnines of the deities of India. 

The hori-id filth, too, in which fftooc divinities are kept, cannot 
fail to be disgusting to unpractised eyes. It would be difficult to 
imagine any thing more hideous than their appearance. They are 

f enerally represented in frightful or ridiculous attitudes but no 
istinguishing feature can be perceived, on account of the dark hue 
they contract by being prepetually daubed with oil and meltdl .butter, 
mixed with otlier ingredients. They have the same custom of black- 
ening the triumphal cars, wdiich are eveiy where seen transporting the 
idols thyougli the streets, in their processions ; but this dingy and 
filthy appearanci» is admired, as proceeding from the frequent oblations 
of butter and oil, to which they give the name of N^vedyam or conse- 
cration. Without this, objects of worship could not be conseerafod ; for 
no statue or^’ image can be exhibited t!b public adoration until tlie 
Purfihita Br&hman lias invoked, into it the Divinity, by virtue of his 
mantras, and has consecrated it by drenching it with oil and liquid 
butter. ^ 

I 

Something juialogous to this practice may be observed in the 
Holy Scripture. Thus Jacob, after his dream, ‘‘ rose up early in the 
morning, and took the stone that he li^d jiut for his pillows, and set 
► ‘‘ it up for a pillar^ and poured oil upon the top of it (Gen. xxviii. 
18.) And afterwards, in Alluding to it, the angel says to him : I am 
the God of Bethel, where thou anointedst the pillar, and where 
thou vowedst a vow unto*" me.” (Gen. xxxi. lb.) Libations of oil 
were employed in the same manner, by many ancient nations, in, the 
consecration of living and iRaniraate objects. 

©ut to return to the Efindfi temjfles. Besides the idols in lSie< 
interior or 8a;ictuary, pther objects of worship are set up different 
parts, sculptureck on the pillars which support the building ; and on 
the walls- 

Jn the outer court, the niches, in which the imaees of men. or 
^^nimals are set, have tlie front filled with figures bearing auusion to their 
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fables, or in soqie cases with the most monstrous obscenities. Tlie 
principal walls without, which are of strength proportioned to the 
rest of the building, are likewise covered with thenl, in some instances, 
all round. 

'Some of these idols, and in particular tjic principal ine which 
resides in tht sanctuary, are clothed ‘with valuable garments, and 
adorned with jewels of great price, A golden or silver crown is never 
wanting, or rays of glory jbf the same metal, for their heaj^s. In the 
great temples these ornaments 2Kre enrfclied with precious stones, 
encreasing their value to many thousand pagoda coins. But all this 
finery, lavished on such hideous forms, tends oifiy to make them more 
horrid ; and, what still •increases tlieir deformity ,* is the eyes, mouth, 
nose and ears of gSld and silver, which are •frequently stuck upon 
their sooty heads. • 

On the outside of the temple, opposite to the door of entrance and 
at a small distance^ there is commonly a pillar ‘^of granite erected, of 
an octagonal shape, cut frorm a single biook, sometimes forty or fifty 
feet in height. It ig inserted in a huge pedestal* formed of one or more 
pieces^of freestone. Its base is square, and has several figures sculp- 
t\Lred on jt. The capital of the column terminates in a square, from 
the corners of which small bells arc commonly hung. On the middle 
of this sc^are, at the summit of the column, there is a sort of grate on 
which incense is sometimes burned ; but they, more commonly, have 
lighted lamps. 

High columns of this kind are frequently met with on the high- 
ways ; and where they stand, in desert places, the^devotees in the 
neighbourhood keep the lamps occasionally burning on the tops. 

I am led to.^lieve thf|t these lofty pillars, which are always 
placed towards the east, are erected in honour of fire, oi^ rather of the 
sun, the brightest emblem of that element. In the festival of Dip&li 
formerly described, which appears to be institifted in honour of the 
fire, many lamps are lighted on the tops of the pillars, as long 
as the festival continues. Sometimes they are wholly in a blaze, by 
wrapping many pieces of new cloth round the column, and setting 
them on fire. 

• 

Tliere ar*e ^ome celebrated temples, w^hose inidme is sufficient to 
maintain several thousand persons* employeS in the various functions 
of idolatrous worship. These are of various castes, though the greater 
number are Brahmans. 

f Or these various ministers of^the teqjples, the sacrificirs occupy 
•the first rank. They may be either Br&hmans, or of any othfer c|ste ; 
foi^ in some temple's, under Certain oir(Wimstances, even yariahs as- 
sume the qffice of sacrificers. . This I know to be the case in a celebrated 
temple in the Mysore, called MMctUa^ at a solemn fbstival celebrated 
there every year.* The Pariahs, on that occasion^ are the first to 

• 

* For a fuU account of this place see Buchanan, Vol. ii, p. 69, &c. 
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enter into the sanctuary of the temple, with offering^ to the idol ; and 
the Br&hmans do not bogin till they have ended. 

The oblations or sacrifices offered in most of the Hindft temples 
consist of the simple productions of nature, such as boiled rice, 
flowers, fruits, and the like, but above all of lamps, of which many 
thousands are sometimes so€fti burning in the temple. They feed 
them withi butter, in preferen(4 to oil. 

The i^indii priests regularly offer sacrifice twice every day, 
evening and morning. They always begin the ceremony by washing 
the idol that is the object of it. The water ^lsed is brought from the 
river or tank, with "processional pomp and .state. In some great 
pagodas, it is brought on the backs of elephants,, escorted by many 
of the Brahmans and other ministers of the temple, preceded by the 
musicians and dancers belonging to it. 

In smaller temples, the Brahmans themselves bring it momin^ 
and evening, on theii^heads, in copper pitchers, attended by the music, 
the dancing girls and othbr assistants. "The water, 'so set apart for 
washing the idols, is called "rirtliafix, or holy waten- 

When the sacrifieer has washed the images, he offers bp tlie 
sacrifice; the material of which is generally brought by the Vo^ies.^ 

Two things are indispensably necessary to the sacrifieer in 
performing the ceremony : several lighted lamps, and a bell, which he 
holds in his left hand during the whole time, while, with his right 
liand, he offers his oblation to the gods, and adorns them with flowers ; 
imprinting on their foreheads, and various parts of their bodies, some 
of the marks which the Hindus are accustomed to apply to themselves, 
with sandal wood and cow-dung ashes. Tlie folijwers of Vishnu in 
this case, impress on their idols the fif^;ure of tJriVflwa. All the 
sacrifices are accompanied with mantras suited to to the circumstances, 
and with innumerable bows aitd gesticulations, the most of which 
would appear exceedingly ridiculous ft/an European. 

During the actual performance of the sacrifice, the priest is 
quite alone in the sanctuary, the door of wiiich he closes. The 
unholy multitude remain in the nave, silently waiting till he has done. 
What-he does they cannot know, only hearing the soun/1 of his bclh 
The whole ceremony is pgrformed with the utmost rapidity, and with 
no signs of reverence or awe. ^ 

When it is over, he ‘comes out, and distributes part of the 
articles ^'l^ch had been offered to the idols. This is received as 
something holy, and is cfj-ten immediately, ii‘ it be fruit, rice, or 
any^^iwe of food. If flowers, they , stick theyn in their turbans; 
and the girls entwine them 'in their hair. Last of all, the priest 
takes’some of the Tirtham or holy water in the hollow of ‘his nand, 
which is drank by those who can reach it ; after which the assembly 
breaks up. < 

fNext to the saerificers, the most important porsoUvS about .the 
‘temples are the dancing. girls, who call theinselvoJt .w- 
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vants or slaves of th^ gods. Their profession, requires of them to be 
open to the embraces of persons of all castes. 

Every temple, according to its size, entertains a bandiof these, to 
the number of eight, twelve, or more. Tlie service they perform 
consfsts of dancing ^nd singing. The first they execute Wth grace, 
though with kiscivious attitudes and motions. Their chanting is gene- 
rally confined to the obscene songs whicl! relate to some circumstance or 
other of the licentious lives ^f thdir gods. * ^ 

^ey perform their religious fl^ties at the temple to which they be- 
long twice a-day, moming*and,evenmg. They are also obliged to assist 
at all the public ceremonies, which^^y enliven wjth their dance and 
merry song. As goon* as their public business is over, they open 
their cells of infamy, and frequently convert * the temple itself into 
a stew. • * 

They are bted to this profligate life from their infancy. They are 
taken from any ca5te, and ar(^ frequently of resi^ectablo birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear bf pregnant wbmgn, in the belief that it 
will tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of 
their hasbands, to devote the child then in the womb, if it should turn 
out a giH, to the service of the Pagoda. And, in doing so, they 
imagine they are performing a meritorious duty. Tlie infamous life 
to whicji the daughter is destined brings no disgrace on the family. 

Tlieso prostitutes are the only females in India who may learn to 
read, to sing, and to dan(^e. Such accomplisliments belong to them 
exclusively, and are, for that reason, held by the re^ of th8 sex in 
such abhorrence, that every virtuous woman would consider the 
mention of them as <in affront. 

These performers are suj|7orted out of the revenues o^fthe temple, 
of which they receive a considerable* share. • But their dissolute pro- 
fession is still more productive. In drder to stijnulate more briskly 
the passion which their le\^d eiUjployment is intended to gratify, they 
have recourse to the same artificq^ as are used by persons of their sex 
and calling in other countries. Perfumes, elegant and attractive 
attire, particularly of the head, sweet-scented flowers intertwined with 
exquisite art about their beautiful hair, multitudes of ornamental 
trinkets adaptbdVith infinite tjiste^to the different parts of the body, a 
graceful carriage and measured step, indicating luxurious delight ; 
such are the allurements and the charijis which thest^ enchanting 
syrens display to accomplish their seductive designs. 

•From infancy they arc instructed in the various modes of kind- 
ling the fire of voluptuousness in the coldest hearts ; and they yrell 
kncRv how to vary their arts afid adapt *them to the particulkr dispo- 
sition of those whom they wish to seduce. t • • 

At the same time, notwitlistanding their alluring demeanor, they 
cannot be accused of those gross indecencies which are* often publicly 
exhibited by women of their stamp in Europe ; particularly the exposure 
of the person andjthe lascivious airs which one would think capable of* 
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inspiring tht* mast d^tormincnl lil»ortino with disgust : on the t*ontrary. 
of all the women in India, the eoinmon girls, aiiA pai'tieularly the 
dancers at the temples, arc the most decently clothed. They ai*e so 
nice in covering everj^ pai't of tlie body, as to have the appearance of 
being aftoetedly precise, or as if tliey intended, by the contrast with 
the more •open attirt) oth^r dames, to excite* morc^ strongly the 
passion wliich they wished to fispire, by cai’efiilly veiling a part of. 
the eharnfs winch it covets. ^ a 

NeitMbr can they be*reproa«ljfed wirli that impudent assurance 
exhibited in public by tlie Messali^s of EAirope. Shameless as the 
dancing girls of Indian appear toyjjo, tlioy will not venture, upon any 
occasion, to stop amian in the streets, or to take any indecent liberty 
in public. And, on the other hand, a man wlfo would take such 
liberties, even witli a prostitute, so far from being applauded, or joked 
with, by the spectators,*^ as happens in soiik^ other countries, would bobv 
obliged^ to hide liis head for shame, and would be treated with marks 
of indignation. • • „ 

Relaxed as the nianners of the Hindus are, they know how to 
observe, in public, that decorum which every class of people owes to 
another, in the intercourse of life ; and whi(?h are never violated, with 
impunity, but in nations arrived at the last dc^gree of corruption. 

After the Dancing Women, the next order of persons 'employed 
in the service of the temples is that of the Players on Musical Instru- 
ments. Even' Pagoda, of any note, has a band ot Musicians ; who, 
as well as the dancers, are obliged to attend at the temple twice every 
dav, to make it‘*i'ing with their discordant sounds and inharmonious 
airs. Tliey are also obliged to assist at all j)ul)lic ceremonies and 
festivals, to enliven them with their music ; aiifi they, likinvisc, are 
paid from the revenue of the temple. 

Tlieir band generally consists of wind instruments, nvsombling 
clarionets and hautboys ; to which they add cymbals and several kinds 
of drums. They produce, out of these instruments, a confusion of 
sharp and piercing sounds, little suttod to please an European car. 
They are acquainted, however, witli nlusic in two parts. Intermixed 
with the instruments, they have always a buss and a high counter ; the 
first of which is produced by blowing* into a kind ef fculie, widened 
below, and yieldin^r an ^uninterrupted and uniform stream of sound 
resembling the braying f)f a wide horn. 

Part of the miisieians Execute the vocal part, and sing hymns in 
honour of the gods. The Brahmans, and other (biyotees, sometimes 
join in tlje chorus, and sometimes fling, separately, airs or other sar^ed^ 
pieces of their own composition. c • • 

The Danmg Worpen, the Singers, and the Instrumental Perform- 
ers relieve one smother, by taking up their several parts, in rotation, 
to the close of the ceremony ; whicui is often terminat^l by a procession 
around the temple ; whilst, night and moiming, the jovial girls fail not 
to perform the Arati hver the idols of the temple, for the purpose of 
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averting the fatal iiiHuoneo of the looks and •glances of envious or 
(^vil-mindod jiersdns ; the gods themseh'^js not being exempt from that 
species of incantation. • 

In the band of musicians belonging to each tein])lej the most 
(M)nspicuous ])erformer of all is the Sattuva, who beats time. He does 
it by tappiiigrwitli his fingers on eacb side ftf a sort of drum tightly 
braced. As he beats, his head, shoukh^rs, arms, and cver;^ muscle ot‘ 
his frame, are in moii<m. ^e rouses the musicians V itli his voice, 
and •animates them with *his Askires ; -and, at times, Tie appears 
agitated with violent (‘onvdiilsions.Y • 

To a European ear, as wo lummlrcady remarked, the \ of*al and 
instrumental music of ttie Himlus would appear ec^ually contemptible. 
Vet they have a G3mnf like ours, com])oscd of seven notes; and they 
arc taught music metliodically. •They are likewise (‘Xpert in keeping 
time, and they have also our variety of keys. 


In their Voca> Music, a i^onotonous duhies\ ])r<‘vails ; and, in the 
InstrunKmtal, iliey produce* nothing but ^larsh, sharp, and piercing 
'ionnds,^ which woidd sho«'k the least delicate eSr. 

l^it, although the Hindu music, when compan,‘(l with the Euro- 
pban, (K)c% not deserve tlu? name, I eoneeive that we liave d(*gTaded it 
beneath its humble deserts. European ears and musicians are by no 
means inlpartiai judges. To appreciate their music rightly, we ouglit 
to go ])ack two or thre(‘ thousand years, and placid ourselves in tlioscj 
remote ages when 11 h‘ Druids and otlior leadci’s of tlio }) 0 pular belief 
in the greater ]>art of Kuropo, used, in their rites, nothing buit dismal 
and horrid shrieks, and liad no instrumental musK^ but what was 
])rodueed by clashiug <»iio ]jlale of iiK.'tal against another, by beating 
on a stretched skin, or raising a dull and droning sound from a horn 
or a rude instrument of twist?Ml bark. ^ • 

We ought to recollect tlu>| the Hindus Jiave never bad the thought 
of bringing any thing to pcrfc<?aon ; and that, in science, ’ arts, and 
niamifactiires, they have reiiiaingd stationary at the point where they 
were two or three thousand years ago. Their musicians, in those 
remote ages, were as skilful as those of the present time. But if avc 
compare the Hindu music, as, we now hear it, with that of Il]uro})e, as 
it was two or*tlA’(‘e thousand years ago, 1 have ,iib doubt tliat tJic 
former woukl take high precedenee over afl otlu'rs in a similar stage 
of society. ^ » 

The gamiil of the Hindus is exactly the same as ours, being (*(mi« 
posed of the same number of notes, and arrahged in the same way. 
Ills cxpi’essed by the signs or syllables foriowing : • 

• . Sa, Mu ’G<u .y*, Ma, -Ms Ni, So; (.!» 

•ut, re. mi, fa, f sol, la, sf, iit. • 
and also Sa^ A7, P/r, Jpg Ga, Pg Srr: or 

ut, si, la, sol, fig mi, re, x\\ 

Tiff musicians of India have no more than tl^ree and thirty ti#nes ; 
each of which Uis its i>articular name. Yet, t hough ^leir wholfT 
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imisioal kiiowlodjre il limited to those thirty-three airs, tliore are tow 
that know them all ; and tlic greater number are not'capablo of playing 
one half of them. • 

^ All the nuisieians belonging to the temples arc taken from the 
easte of one of the lowest among the S'lidras. TJio deparfment ' 

of wind-instruments befongs, •almost exclusively, to tWs caste, or to 
others of q rank equally low ;^aiid, sc) degraded has the emplotunent 
become in jho ^ves of tlic Hindu peo^*, tlmt no individual of ti respec- 
table caste* would condescend to pu/a wind-instrument to his mt)uth. 
But the Brahmans themselves disdain not •to practise upon stnnged 
iustruments : a preference whicl^ill he'‘ afterwards accounted for. 

The expeuce of the idolatrous worship of the Hindds being very 
considerable, the several Pagodas have, necessarily, resources for defray- 
ing it. In several districts theydra\< a sort of tithe out of thepi*oduec 
of tlie harvest. In other parts, they have tlie absolute pro})ertv of* 
extensive lands, exempted from all taxation ; the produce of which is 
exclusively assigned to those who perform the rites of tin* temple, 
l^osides, the humblest Pagoda is not without great pumbers of votaries 
and devotees ; who bring in considerable ofterings, in money, trinkets, 
cattle, provisions, and other articles ; till which arc divided amongst 
the functionaries of the temple, according to tlieir dignity and rank. 

Sometimes the revenues of a temple, arising from such tofferings, 
have been large enough to tempt the cupidity of some of the ft’inces, 
{)articularly of the Mahommedan race. These considerate rulers have 
sometimes found it convenient to lay hold of more than one half of the 
income })roceedi'iig from the offerings made to tlie temple by the devo- 
tees ; which they represented to be but a fair indemnification for 
their trouble in protecting the religion of the coimliy. 

In the several Pagodas, the BrahmarfS, who arc the principal minis- 
ters, omit no sort of imposture to keep up the popular credulity, and to 
allure votaries to the* woi'shij) of that (ieity by which they live. For 
this pur})Ose, they resort to various mean^ ; amongst winch may he 
<inumerated the Oracles, which they ascribe to their deities, and the 
Miracles which they perform. The oracles are managerl by soirn^ 
expert Br^limans, who understand this sort of roguery, and contrive 
to introduce some person within the "images, which are generally 
liollow, or conceal themselves hard by so as not to be observed, and, 
from that concealment, harangue the multitude ; all of whom firmly 
believe that it is the image dtself that speaks, aii<l therefore listen to 
the oracular admonition with awful silence. The mipostors who carry 
on this deception, sometimes hake upon tl;cmselves to predict 
fritijye events, but in so obscure and ambiguous ja way, that, lioweyei 
the issue may turn out, they * may always have it in their power to 
make it acccifd with their predictions. 

But the most successful artifice is generally in causing complaints 
to be made to frie idol, that the number of his votaries and the value 
of their offerings ara- decreasing. They represent him as saying^ in 
feplv. fhat*i!S<‘ fhc zeal of the people dors imf wax warmer, and flic 
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ottenngs increase, instead of falling oft*, he will (juit the temple, 
abandon a people so ungi’ateful for his protection, and retire into some 
other country where he will be better received. , 

At other times the priests put the idols in irons, chaining their 
hands and feei Tliey exhibit them to tlie people in this humiliating 
state, into wjiich they tell them they hfve been brought By rigorous 
creditors, from whom their gods had bden obliged, in tirpes of trouble, 
to borrow money to supply tlimr wants. They declaiie thfft tlie inex- 
orable creditor^ refuse to^et tlX g^d at liberty until tlio^^vhole sum, 
with interest, snail liavo bpon ])ai(\ Tlie ])eople como^forward, alarmed 
at the sight of their divinity inVj^ns ; and,^ thinking it the most 
meritorious of all go^l works to coJTtribute to bis deliverance, they 
raise the sum roqwfred by the Bnlhmans for^tliat purpose ; and this 
being settled, the chains are sqon dissolvc(t and the iflol restored to 
liberty. , • 

In some famous temples, such as that of Timpaii^ tla.y make use 
of silver chains, instead of y*(fn, when is necessary io ])itt the idol 
under restraint ' , 

Another sort of imposture is often practised by tli(‘ Brahmans in 
ipany pajts ; which consists in announcing to the people, and making 
them believe, that the idol is affticted with a dreadful malady, brought 
on by the vexation of ptn'ceiving the devotion of the people and tlieir 
formed confidence abating from day to day. In such Cases, the idol is 
sometimes taken down from the pedestal, and placed at the door of the 
pagoda, where they rub his foreliead and temples with various drugs. 
They set before him all sorts of potions and inedicijies, sh<?\ving the 
most earnest endeavours to cure him by tliose ordinary means : but all 
the resources of alt p^o^dng useless, while the disorder continues to 
increase, the Brfi,hmans senc)|Out their emissaries to all parts to spi'ead 
the afflicting news. An ignorant ahd stupW people impfieitly believes 
in the ridiculoue imposture, a^d hastens with gife and offerings. The 
deity beholding such prqofs of reviving ])iety and coufidenee, feels 
himself instantly relieved fr#m h^s melancholy, and resumes his station. 

The BrA-lmians who direct the public worship, frequently resort 
to another species of trick, equally gross as the former, foi' the purpose 
of inspiring salutary fear of the idol, and of attracting ample dona- 
tions to his temple. This is effoipted by jepresoiiting their god as 
enraged against certain individuals who have offended him, into whoso 
bodies he Los sent a Pisacha or demon, fp avenge his iii%ulted honour 
upon them by every species of torment. 

^ * Persons accordingly appear, ,w,andei;ing 'about in all parts pf the 

cduntiy, exhibiting^ by dreadful convulsions and contortibns, every 
symptom of being possessed Iby the evil spirit. Well iifttrucJbd in 
their art 4:hey tell a marvellous story, whereviw they of some god 
or other, to whom they are obnoxious, having seift a fiend to dwell 
within them and to torment them. To prove thkt it i%"really a wicked 
demon that haunts them, they babble in various languages,^of whicli 
they have had a previous smattering, but t wlSch now^^pears to 
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the immediate inspifation of tlie demon wfio resides within them. 
They pvihliely de\ our all soils of meat, drink inebrJhting liquors, and 
openly violate tlu' most sacred rules of their (*asto. All these trans- 
gressions are laid to the charge of the devil that possesses them ; and 
no blame attaches to the unwilling instrument. The people, liefore 
whom tlie.^o im|X)sturosr are exhibited, unsuspieioiis of the tVaiifl, are 
tilled with dismay ; and prostrate themselves before the evil spirit, 
with sacritiee «aiid oblations, to render djim innoxious. Wliatei^r 
he asks th<?y bring. They give liiyi f) <‘at*and to drmk abundantly ; 
and, when ho leaves rhein, they ac^mpany^ him wit* pomp and with 
the sound of in>truments, till he auvives<it some other place, where he 
plays the same gaiqe, and tinds-ffssilly dupes, ^^lii the lucid moments, 
whieli he can easily command, he exhorts the cro>vds of spectators to 
profit by the awful example before them, t(» have more reguhu* confi- 
dence in that god by whom he himself has ht»cn so grievous^ punished , 
to conciliate his finendship hv ofterings and gift^, that they may not 
be subject to the same severe pimishmyiits whiclvhavc befallen him 
for his defects in piety aiid'fiiith. * * 

o 

x\nothcr contrivance of the Brahmans, employed witli no less 
success, consists in the public testimony they give to a vast if amber 
of jiretended Mira(‘lcs n rought by tlie god of tlieir temple, in favour of 
numerous votaries, wlio liave shown their faith in him, and brought 
him abundant offerings. These miracle> <*omprehend the etire of all 
sorts of disease ; of the blind who have ngained their sight ; the lame 
who have recovered their limbs ; and the dead who have been raised. 

Biif tlie miracle wliich takes preeedenco of all others, and is 
always listened to witli the highest delight and admiration, is tlic 
foeundity conferred on numbers of women, who remained in a barren 
state, till their prayers and tlieir oftcringf obtained from their divinity 
the gift of eliildren. We »have .setrn that sterility in India is accounted 
a curse, and that a childless woiVian is ^Iways despised. 

The Hindus consider a man to be ri<*b only in proportion to the 
number of his children. However numeiH^us a man’s family may h(\ 
he ceases not to offer prayers for its increase. A fruitfiil wife is tlie 
highest blessing, in the eyes ofaHnidh: and no misery can bo 
(‘ompared with tliat of a barren bed. 

Tlie children becomcuuseful at an early ago. At five. or six years 
old they tend^ the smaller animals. Those that are stouter, or a little 
more advanced, take care fif the cows and oxen ; whilst the adult 
assist their fathers in agricultural labour, or in ai .jrbther way inwhicl^ 
they can afford comfort to the authors of their being. 

/Superstition has a powerful influence in keeping up this vo!ie- 
mont desire ojf having children, which prevails among the Hindus ; 
for, according to^their* maxims, the greatest misery that can betide 
any man is to be destitute of a son, or a grandson, to take charge of 
his obsequies. *'In such a state he cannot look for a happy world 
hercafteit 
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jii pursuance of this system, we see ^leir barren women 
continually running from temple to temple, ruining themselves fre- 
quently by the extravagance of tlieir donations to obtain from the 
ruling divinities the object of their ardent desires. The Brahmjins 
have .turned the popult^d’edulity on this point to good account ; and 
there is no considcrab^|femple, whose residing deity does not, amongst 
many other dh’^‘lc^^ieel in that of coring barrenness in women. 

There are somo*mplcs, lu^ ever, of greater celebrity ?han others 
ill tlus way, to which won^en inVh^t state, resort in preference. Such 
is that famous one of Tirupati in Carnatic. Sterilf women frequent 
it, in crowds, to obtain children the Gj)d Vencata Rama who 
presides there. On tligir arrival, th^ apply, first»of all, to the Brah- 
mans, to whom thay disclose the nature of tljcir pilgrimage and the 
object of their vows. The Brahnjans prescribe to the credulous women 
to pass the night in the temple, in expcctatioi^ that, by their faith and 
piety, the resident god may visit them and render them prolific. In 
the silence and darkness of th%night, th(^Brahm?ins, as tlie vicegerents 
of* the god, visit the women* and in propel’ time disappear. In the 
morning, after du(> inquiries, they congratulate them on the benignant 
reception they have met with from the god ; and, upon receiving the 
gifts which they have brought, take leaA’e of* them, with many 
assurances that the object of their yows will speedily be accomplished. 

The Votnen, having no suspicion of the roguery of the Bnlhinans, 
go home in the full persuasion that they have had intercourse witli the 
divinity of the temple, and that the god wlio has deigned to visit them 
must have removed all impediments to their breeding • 

There are many other excesses, still more extravagant, to which 
the credulity and Superstitious bias of the Hindus have led them, in 
this particular. Among mipiy examples of this kind which I could 
mention, I shall take notice of oiu^only ; •vhich some o*f my readers 
will find as nuich difficulty belieVing .as I do in relating it : so 
repugnant it is to all deceqcy and modesty ; thou^i I know' it to be true. 

At about ten leagues it) th(> southward of Scringapatam, there is 
a village called Naiijanagudj w here there is a temple, famous over all 
the Mysore. Amongst the numbers of votaries, of every caste, wdio 
resort to it, a^ ^reat proportiem consists of barren wpmen, w ho bring 
offerings to the god of the place, ^nd pray J*or the* gift of fruitfulness 
in return. •But the object is not to be accomplished by the offerings 
and prayers alone, the disgusting part oS the ccremony*being still to 
follow'. On retiring from the temple, the woman ancl her husband 
repair to the common sewer, to wlych all the pilgrims resort in obedi- 
•enec to the calls of nature. There, the husband and wuTe collect, wdth 
theti’ hands, a quantity of thfe ordure ;• jvhich they set apart, w^^th a 
mark upop it, that it may not be touched by aijy one el*e ; and» with 
their fingers in this condition, they take of the w'atei* of the sewer in 
the hollow of their hands, and drink it. Then they pe,^’form ablution, 
anfl retire. 

In tw’o or tl^rec days, they return to the place of jjisit i\w 
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mass of ordure which tlie^ left, Hiey turn it over witli their lijiud:?, 
break it, and examine it in enrery possible way ; and^ if they find Aat 
any insects or vernnin are engendered in it, tliey consider it a favour- 
ablp prognostic for tho woman- But, if no symptoms of animation 
are obser\’^ in the mass, they depart, dism^^inted and sorrowful, 
being convinced that th^ eause^ of barrcnnessjBI not been removed. 

But thes<? abominable praltiees, deteshibfe |||[pioy ap|)ear, are not 
the worst (hat the inordinate desire of^aving p^erity gives rise to in 
India. There are some, so ono^fiimusly ^wicked, that every tiling 
recorded in history of the debauch^" and obscenities that were prac- 
tised among the Greeks in thet^ipIc*of Vcims, by the courtesans 
eonseci*ated to that goddess, sinks to nothing ii\\tho comparison. 

There are temples,* in some solitary places, where the divinity 
requires to be honoured with the most unbounded lincentiousness. 
He promises children tb the barren women who will lay aside tho 
most inviolable rules of decency and sliame, anclj in honour of him, 
submit to iudiscriminute embraces. < . 

t ' ^ 

An annual festival is held, in the month of January, at those in- 
famous sinks of debauchery ; where, I need not say, great numbers of 
the libertines of both sexes assemble, from all quarters. Besides liarrqn 
wivevS, who come in quest of issue, by exposing their persons, some of 
them having bound tliemselves by^^a vow to grant their favours to 
numbers, many other dissolute women also attend, to do honoul^ to the 
infamous deity, by prostituting themselves, openly and without siiame, 
before the gates of his temjile. 

There is an abominable rendezvous of debauchery of this sort at 
the distance of four or five leagues from the place where I am now 
writing these pages. It is on the banks of tho fCiiveri, in a desert 
place called JnnjinagatL Tliere is a mflfan-looking Pagoda thcpe, in 
which one of those detestable idols* resides who require to be honoured 
by the grossest abominations, tlie Jai^liaiy festival is regularly cele- 
brated there by great crowds of both sexes, Avith all their ceremonies 
and vows. c ^ 

In the district of Coimbatore, near a vilhigc called Kam^madai, 

I have seen a temple of this description ; and it was pointed out to me 
that such places of debauchery were always situated ip desert places, 
far removed from afl habitwitions.* ^ 

I shall, next, take notice of another sort of Vows, very common 
amongst the Hindus ; which are absolved by suffering mutilation in 
various ways, or by enduring bodily torments. They are generally 
undertak<pi on occasions of disease, ‘or any other danger, from whjeh^ 
they/iuppose they can be delivered by tl^pir efficacy. One of the ippst" 
common consists in stampink, upon the shoulders, chest, and other 
parts bf the bbdy^.witlf a red-Jiot mon, certain marks, to repi'csent the 
armour of their gods ; the impressions of which are never effaced, but 


^ The celebrated Mahar^ja^— trial in Bombay throws light upon the statements in the 
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are accounted sacred, and arc ostentatiously displayed as marts of 
distinction. 

A practice veiy- common ampng the devote(?S consists in laying 
themselves *at their whole length on the ground, and rolling in that 
posture all round the temples, or before the cars on which the idols 
are placed ini solemn processions. Omsuch Occasions, it is curious to 
see the numbers of enthusiasts who roll-in that manner before the car, 
over the roads and streets, duri«g the whole of the precession, regard- 
less T)f the stones, thorns, dnd o^er impediments which thSy encount- 
er in their progress, and* by whiWi they are manglod all over. It is 
in this (‘lass of enthusiasts thit som^\mdividualj^ are found so complete- 
ly inspired by the deiiten of a barbarotis fanaticism, or seduced by the 
hrst incitements of a delirious glow, that th^y roll themselves under 
the car on which the idols are*drawn, and* arc voluntarily crushed 
under the wheels. The sui’rounding crowd of enthusiasts, so far from 
trying to prevent this act of devotion, loudly aj)plaud the zeal of the 
victims, and exalt them amojagst the Go|ls.^ • 

One of the severest tests to which the dev,Dtees of India are accus- 
tomed to expose tliem selves, is that wdiich they call in many places 
Qhidi^MarL The name arises from this species of self-infliction being 
generally practised in honour of the goddess Mari-^armnd or (JMarima) 
one of the most wicked and sanguinary of all that are adored in India. 
At mafiy temples, consecrated to this cruel divinity, a*soi*t of gibbet is 
erected, with a pulley at the aim, tlu’ough which a line passes with a 
sharp hook at the end. Those w'ho have vowed to undergo the rough 
trial of Chidi Mari, place themselves under the gibbqj, fi’om ^hich the 
rope and iron hook arc let down. Then, after, benumbing tlie flesh of 
the middle of the back of the votary by rubbing it very roughly, they 
fix t|^e hook into it ; and, giving play to the other end of die string, 
they hoist up to the top of the gibbet, the ^u*etch, thus •suspended by 
the muscles of die back. A^r swiifging jn the air for two or three 
minutes, he is let down again ; and the hook * being unfixed, he is 
dressed with proper nicJigines^ for his wound, and is dismissed in 
triiunph.^* 

Another well known proof of devotion, to which many oblige 
themselves, by vow^, in cases*of illness or oUier troubles, consists in 
walking or rather running over ^brnming coals. • tV^hen this is to be 
performed, they begin by kindling a blazing fire, and when the flames 
expire and all die fuel is reduced to cin^lers, the votaries commence 
their race, from tho midst of a puddle of earth and water, which ha» 
been previously prepared for the purpose ; running quickly, over the 
glowing embers, till they reach another 'puddle of the same kind on 
th^other side of the* fire. Bilt notwiths^nding this precaution, ‘^hosc 
who have, a tender skin cannot fail to bo griovqpsly buriit. ^ 

Others, who are imfit for the race, in place of going through tho 
fire, take a oloUi well moistened with water which they put over dieir 
— 

U'his is the fai^ous Charak Fuja, no'v intcrdicttMl h\ tfe Britit5ligiik>.^ruiy£ut. 
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head and shoulders, and lift up a chafing-dish fiHed with live embers, 
which they discharge over their headil. This is called the Fire Bath. 

Another specie^ of torture submitted to, in the fulfilment of vows, is 
to pierce the checks, through and tlirougli, with a wire of silver or otlun* 
metal, fixed in such a manner that the mouth cannot be opened with- 
out extreme pain. Tliis operation is called locking the mouth, and is 
often protfactod through the M^iole day. While under this discipline, 
the votary repairs to the temple whicl* he has come to visit, and pays 
liomage to ‘the god ; or walks abem^ with ostentation, amongst the 
admiring throng*. There are sc^ral temples frequented by this 
species of votaries, in preferoncO^ the Pagoda of Nanjanagud Ix'forc' 
mentioned ; and iKimbers of devotees of boiih sexes are there seen, 
with their jaws thus perforated through the teeth, and their mouths 
completely locked. .1 

1 once met a fanatm of this sort, in the streets, who had both lips 
pierced through and through with two long nails, which crossed each 
other, so that the point of di(^,^one reaciicd to the right eye and that 
of the other to the left. He had just imdergoia^ this cruel operation at 
the gate of a temple consecrated to the goddess Mari-amma ; aiul, 
wlien r saw him, the hlood was still trickling from the wounds. Ih* 
walked in that state for a long tiim; in the streets, surrountled l>y a 
crowd of admirers, many of whom brought him alms, in moiuw or 
goods, which were recched by the persons wdio attended him. ‘ 

There are a great many other sorts of tortures and l)odily pains 
thus voluntarily infiicted hy the Hindus, with the view of rendering 
their gods propitious. Each devotee chusc.s the sort which is suggest(‘d 
by an imagination boated with barbarous fanaticism ; and, still mon^ 
frequently, by tlu' desire of acquiring a juum*, and hecoming con- 
spicuous amongst the people. 0 ® 

Some make a \ ()\v to'eut ort their ^onguos, aiul ac(|uit thian>elv(‘>> 
of their vow hv coollv executing it w^itlrtheir own luuids. The custom 

is, when they have separated the half pi” any otlver portion of that 
organ, at the door of the t(‘mplc, to pVit it on a (‘ocoa slioll, and offer 

it, on their knees, at the slirino of the cl* ity.^’ 


’ The followinpf extract from a Madras Newspaper, dated Oct. 30, j SGI, will illustrate 
the Abbe’s statements . » 

CoRONiiR’s Inquest. — TJie incpiest on the body of S(K)hroy Chetty, who died under 
the extraordinarjf: circumstances reported in a late issue, has been hrouj^ht to a close, the 
jury finding a verdict of “ deceased died from a wound in the ton ;ue inflicted by hinusclf 
in the performance of a vow,” Three witnesses were cxaminc'l t the adjourne(l hearing. 
The first w'as a Policeman whb deposed that lie saw the dcceastu lying at the door of the 
temple after^a portion of his tongue^vas cut dtF, and offered to take him to the hospital, 
for wjjich purjKJsc he brought a cart to the place, the fricwls of the man intcrflij’cd 
and took chaige of him.— Anantha Gharry, the pagoda conicopillay, swore that he kmiw 
that thp deceased cut his tongue in the same way three years ago. It was quite a (common 
practice and many ha(l followed it and recovered from sickness. When people were ill, 
they came to the jjagoda and cut off their tongues and when they recovered they fed 
brahmans, Witnesj' had been in the pagoda 15 years, and since that time seven or eight 
men had performed the vow and recovered; There was nothing to prevent food bejnj: 
idvcn them if they liked; th«‘.pric.sts did not interfere. It was always the man who made 
vow 4 ” ho jatfc'*j|mcd the operation. Witness had never heanlan,” authority for believ- 
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•This disposition of the Hindus to bind themselves by vow^ to 
painful or costly works, in honour of their gods, is visible in all 
unpLoasant circumstances that befal them ; but particularly in disease. 
There is hardly a Hindi! who, in that case, does not take a vow to 
]:)crlbrm something or other when he recovers. The rich make vows 
to (iclebrate festivals at certain temples. Those less opul^pt offer, at 
the Pagoda, •a cow, a buffalo, pieces of ‘cloth,* or trinkets of gold and 
silver. Those wlio are affected with any disorder of thd ejws, mouth, 
ears, or any other outwarij oi"g?ln, vow to their idols a corresponding 
reselnblance of it in silver or gold.* * 

Amongst the innumerable sorts of vows practised by either sex, 
the following, which ^s very commvia in all *parts of the peninsula, 
appears to me so, curious as to deserve notice. It consists in the 
offering of their hair and their nails to the i(Jol. 

It is well known that the men in InJii^have the custom of fre- 
quently shaving the head, and allowing only a single tuft to grow on 
the crown. Those* who have taken the ^ow suffer their hair and nails 
grow for a l^g space oi^ time ; and, iMien the day of fulfilment 
arrives, they go tcf the Pagoda, have their head shaved and their nails 
paredf which they offer up to the divinity whom they worship. This 
l^tactice i« nearly ])eculiar to men, and* is held to be one of the most 
acceptable of all others to the gods.* 

Bfjfbre concluding our remarks on the vows of* the Hindus, it 
may bo proper to observe, that all such as relate to painful operations 
of the nature above described, with many others that are attended 
w'ith l^odily suffering, are al y ys declined by the Brajimans, fvho lead 
the merit of them to the *dras ; and those ol* the latter class who 
practise them are *6)1’ the most part fanatical sectaries of Vishnu or 
S'iya^ particularly of Vishnu, w ho aspire by that method to the public 
to dcMionoiu’ to thg gods, by sitbh barbarous 

' ■ . 

Besides the practices already mentioned, which are carried on 

in almost every temple of m\y yotc, there are many others, not less 
revolting, which are confined to some particular pagodas of great 
renown, wdierc the concourse of pilgrims and other devotees is not 
to be numbered. • 

The most celebrated of the Hindu temples, ifi the south of the 
peninsula, is that of Tirupati in the north of the Carnatic. It is 

iiig that good would result from such a proceeding, nor did he hear priests advise it. It 
was a practice. — Soobroya Charry, a carpenter, deposed tl^at six years ago he cut his 
tongue taking off an inch from it because hc^uftered ^om pain in the belly. It was at 
. the €undasawray pagoda. The next day the goddess came upon one of the hermits at 
the tttnple and the hermit tame and tc^d witness that he was permitted by the goddiss to 
drink milk. He took milk for a week and then His tongue grew; and in a month he 
began to speak and then took rice. The hermit was not prei^nt when hefeut his longue. 
The operation of cutting off his tongue cured his belly ache immediately. The thought 
occurred to him by chance that being a creature of the deity, if he cut his tongue and put 
his trust in the deity he should get better. No one told him^ to cut hife tongue. He had 
hcarjl of many having done so before he tried it himself 


aamiration, ratiier tn 
aiul ridiculous A^^orks. 
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dedicated to the god Venkata Rama. Crowds of .pilgrims resort* to it, 
from all parts of India, chiefly from amongst the follqwers of Vishnu- 
Tliose who are indifferent about castes also attend in great numbers ; 
but the disciples of S'iva never appear. The infinite number of 
enthusiasts, Avho are continually journeying to this holy station, 
pour into rit such abundance of offerings of all sorts, in goods, grain, 
gold, silver, jewels, precious •stuffs, horses, cows and «other cattle, 
and in all oth^r articles of value ; that its revenue serves to maintain 
several thousands of persons, who ^are employed in the various 
functions of the idolatrous •‘worsht|i, whic^ is there conducted with 
extraordinary j)Oinp. ^ 

Amongst the great numbe^ 'of (^cremonie^ practised at this cele- 
brated place, that of the Ravishment of Women i^too remarkable to 
be passed over. It generally takes place at the time of the grand 
procession of the image of the god drawn through the streets, in a 
triumphal car, when curiosity to see the august s])ectaclo attracts an 
inconceivable throng, 

While the })roccs^ion is going forward the '■Brahmans w^ 
preside over the ceremony disperse themselves atnong the crowd, 
selecting the most beautiful women they can find, and begging them 
of their, friends, for the use of the god Venkata Ri\ma, for who^c 
service the choice is declared to be made. Some persons, more 
intelligent, or ,at least less stupid than the rest, and wdio aiNe so well 
acquainted witli the knavery of the Brahmans as to know that it is 
not for a god of marble that their wives are solicited ; resist them, 
with viobnt reproaches, and publicly exQfiso their impostures. Their 
own wives they will not deliver up; iRt they look on, while other 
more credulous husbands give up theirs ; not only wjthout repugnance, 
but glorying in the honour, that a person of their family should hav(' 
been chosen fey their deity for a \vii'c. • 

When a woman, thus^obtaiilc^d, ai/ff kcj)t in the ..temples, by the 
Brahmans, in the name of the god, is declared too old for his purposes, 
or when he has taken any dislike to hei^, they make a mark on her 
breast, representing the arms of the Venkata Riima, and give her a 
patent, which certifies that she has scr\ od a certain number of years as 
one of the wdves of the god of Tripatijj^. who is now tired of her, and 
therefore recommending her to the charity of the pufelit;. Thus they 
are all dismissed in their tiirn ; and uhder the appellation.of oKali-yugam 
Lakshmi, orithe Lakshmi of the Kali-yugam, they go about respected ; 
and, wherever they appear, they arc suffered to want for nothing. 

This constupration* of women, on the pretence of devoting them 
to the idols which are venerated by® the Hindus, is not wholly confined 
to tl^ temple of Tripati, but^ extends tocother famous pagodas, su€5h as 
that <jf the J^^ganath ^nd some others. 

The temple of Jaganath’^ is scarcely less famous than that of 


'■ .tA{;AT 4 Natan — Lord of the En/ th . 
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TripJti. The religious (*eremonies are conducted there with* tlie 
greatest magnificence. It is situated on tlie north of the coast of 
Orissa, tts principal divinity is represented under a monstrous shape, 
without arms or legs. 

•One thing peculiar to this pagoda is, that it appears to be the 
Temple of Peace, and the centre of ijnion umong^the Hindus, The 
distinction of sects and castes is here unknown. Every individual 
whatever is admitted, and allowed to pay his homage, iA person, to 
thc4ivinity. Accordingly, a great nujiiber of pilgrimjjf frequent it 
from all quarters of India. The cfisciples of Vishnu and those of S'iva 
attend, with equal zeal. *Th« Vairagis, the l)asaru,*tho Jangama, and 
every variety of relig^)us fanatics, wl^en they dp])^oach this temple, lay 
down their animosity ; and it is perhaps the only spot in India where 
they suspend their hatred and contention. .^Whilst sojourning here, 
they seem to compose but one community ofi brothers. 

Several thousands of functionaries, cliiefly Bralimans, are engaged 
in the performance of the; ccremonict of religious worship in this 
Temple of Coifeord. Tlie crowd of votarieg never abates. Those of 
the south, who ifndertake the holy pilgrimage to Kasi or Benares, 
neve^ omit the Temple of Jaganath in their way ; and those from th<‘ 
horthy iit their holy journey to Cape Comorin, always visit it, as they 
pass, to offer their adorations to its presiding deity. 

There are also many tcin))lcs in the various j)rovinces of the 
j)eninsula, as well as other sacred places, which are famed for somi' 
particular advantage or other, or for some singularity in their worship. 

At ComhacotKun^ (Kumbhaconam) in Tanjorcf there is a conse- 
(u*ated pond, which possesscjs the virtue, at intervals of twedve years, to 
cleanse all who bathe in it from spiritual and corporal impurities, 
though accumulated for nia^iy generations. When that moment ot 
plenary indulgence arrives, 'one bdliolds ijiuumerable swarms of both 
sexes, many of whom have c%mo from tkc remotest provinces of tbe 
north of the peninsula. , 

Near Madura, thcrcisarery famous temple, in a jdace called 
Parani, to whom the devotees bring offerings of a singular kind. They 
consist of large leathern shoes, of the shape of those Avhich the Hindus 
wear on their feet, but miibh bigger and more ornamented. This 
god being addicted to hunting, tjicse shoe^ are •intended for his use 
when he traverses the deserts in the chase. 

It is unnecessary to carry much ftrther the detail ol’ the cere- 
monies and rites, general aiul particular, wlxich are exercised in the. 
tqmples of India. What 1 hav« already stated, I hope^ will give 
in^ght into the religious worship of the pcojile. I will conclude, 
therefore, with a few wonfs concerriitig their ProcessiCiis, and the 
Cars of* triumph on which they exhibit thek* gods. In procession, 
through the streets. 

. There are no temples from w'hich Proeossinus of grent magni 
tiJ*»*»icc and splendour do not take place, oner.fn the y»\ir, or cillenrr. 
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On Aose occasions tlje idols are taken out of tlieir sanctuaries* and 
raised on high triumphal carriages oonstruotod for the purpose. Tliey 
are upon four wheels of great strength ; not composed, W ours, with 
spokes within a rim* but of three or four thick pieces of wood, rounded 
and fitted into eadi other. The whole being compacted of solid 
timber, shorts an erection of sometimes not less than fitly febt in 
height. !uie boards of which ^t is composed are car\’'ed*with images 
of men women ; frequently representing the grossest obscenities. 
Over this first elevation, composed of Solid ^timbers, they raise several 
stories of slighter materials ; 'the wlfole contracting and narrowing 'into 
a pyrmnidal form^ resembling the shap9 oPtho temples, as we have 
described them. . 

On the days of* procession the cars arc adorped with precious 
stuffs^ painted cloth, gar^igpnds of flowers, and green foliage. Under a 
niche in the centre the jjclol is placed^ in glittering attire, to attract 
the admiration of die people. 

Having fastened ropes to^die enormous vehicle/ they set thousands 
of people to work, who drdw it slowly afong, accomplinied with the 
awftil roaring of their voices. At certain periods thfey make a pause ; 
at which the immense crowd, collected from all parts to witnexs die 
ceremony, set up one universal shout, or rather yell, in proof of theit* 
exultation and joy. This, joined to the piercing and dissonant sounds 
of their instruments, and of die numerous drums which rattle amongst 
the disorderly throng, jiroduces a confusion and uproar surpassing 
all imagination. Sometimes, as may be easily supposed, the cumbrous 
car gets ipto embarrassment, and sometimes to a total stand, in tho 
crowded and nariow streets, by unforesdbn accidents ; and then tho 
tumult and the clamorous roar redouble. 

It may be easily imagined, that, in such a chaos of coiifusjon, 
where men and women aro^indiscriminat(/iy blended in the crowd, and 
their conduct wholly unobservedy^many ^^regularities piust take place. 
And, in fact, these * consequences do arise from the processions ; 
because every individual may, without constraint, follow the immediate 
impulse of desire. For this reason, if is generally the rendezvous of 
debauchees, and also .of young persons of both sexes, who, having 
conceived a mutual attachment for each other in secret, and being 
afraid, or unable, gratify it in any other way, witiicmt exposui'e, 
chuse the day of procession to afocomplish their desires without 
restraint, ^ 

Such is tho outline of the religious ceremonies of the Hindhs, and 
such the spirit of idolatry which prevails among them. A religion 
more sbansieful or indecent 'has ndver existed amongst a civilized 
people. At the same time, I far fro«n believing that the present 
worship of Hindhs corresponds with that of their first legislators ; 
but, rather, that ii\ a corruption by the Br&hmans, who invented, in 
after-times, the monstrous worship which now prevails ; for the greater 
number of the ^shocking fables, mentioned in this chapter and the 
^preccclrng one, appear to be modern inventions. 
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SibsiU’d as the worship of the Hindfts their attacbmeAt to 
the species of idolatry which they have embraced is so powerfiil, that 
none of the great revolutions tliat have taken place in their countiy , in 
modern times, have inspired them with the slightest idea of renouncing 
the foolish rites of Paganism, and assuming the more rational religion 
of tlieir conquerors. The Christians and Mohammedans ha^^ equally, 
laboured to introduce their respective {‘cligions^ amongst them ; and 
tlio latter, no doubt, have made many proselytes, but only in the way 
which they have pursued qvery^ where else, of violence and compulsion. 
But,* after all, their doctrines hive neVer taken root, nor become 
predominant, in any of •the ^provinces of India. ^Tet, in many of 
them, persecutions of every sort have b^en exereised against the Pagan 
inhabitants ; and thc^MosIem Princes have also* tried every other 
method of persuasion, by putting wealth aftd honours within the 
roach of those who should renoiftice. the worship of idols for the faith 
of their Prophet. * 

The religion ^f Christ, ^which of^rs itself only in the way of 
gentleness and» persuasion, *that holy and benevolent faith, which 
would seem so well adapted to sweeten and dlieer the life of a people 
subdqpd to misery and oppression ; that religion from God, whose 
jMinetrating ti’uths have softened the rugged hearts of so many barbar- 
ous nations, has been announced to the Hindus for more than three 
hundred,years ; but with no remai’kable success. It even sensibly 
loses tne little ground it liad gained against a thousand obstacles, 
through the zeal and persevering efforts of the miiiisters who first 
preached it there. Tlie prejudice against it un]iap])ily increages every 
day. The conduct of those who, though born in* countries where 
Christianity alone is professed, are now spread over all India, is often 
so unworthy of their faith, as to increase the prejudices and dislike 
which the natives entertain ^or every foreign religion, ,and for that 
above all others. ^ • * ^ • ♦ 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader th&t the manners of a 
people who have adopted rhygious customs so indecorous as the Hindff s 
have done, must necessarily be Very dissolute. Accordingly, licen- 
tiousness prevails almost universally, without shame or remorse. 
Every excess of debauchery or libertinism is countenanced by the 
irregular live# fif their gods* and by the rites winch their worship 
prescribes. .Tips connexion illus^ates the* truth* of the remark of 
Montesquieu, that, in a country which has the misfortqnc to possess 
a religion that does not proceed from God, it necessarily falls dn 
with the morals which prevail, because eveji a false religion is the 
best ffuaranteo that men can have for the honesty of men.” 



CHAP. IV. 

I 

•OF TH^ PRINCIPAL DIVINITIES OF INDIA. 

< f 

It would bp a work of volumes t(^gntcr into a detail of the fables that 
relate to the different deities which tlie commonalty adores ; for tliere 
is scarcely an object in nature, living for nianimate, to wliich the 
Hindus do not offe^ wdrshij). JJut they acknoj[\dcdge three principal 
gods whom they specially venerate, under the ijames of Brahma^ 
Vwhnuy and Siva.^ A\1von w'orshipped, in union, they form, as wo 
have already seen, the IVimiirtti ; amt they are also separately adored 
with peculiar rites. These three have given birth to an infinite number 
besides; and the Hiivdus, in^^all things extravagant, have shewn this . 
disposition no where mor€^ conspicuously than in the number of the 
divinities they have formed. They have gone far beyond all other 
idolatrous nations in this particular ; as they reckon no les^^ than 
thirty-three koti of gods, each k6ti being equal to ten millioijiS,,80 that 
the whole number amounts to three hundred and thirty millions. 

I shall confine myself to a short description of the princiival ones 
tliat are universally acknowledged through the whole country. The 
full detail would be quite insupportable. We have already spoken of 
the Trimurtti, or three principal gods united in one person, and we 
shall now proceed to a short view of the leading attributes of each. 

Brahma. 

Brahmaif occupies the highest place ^.imong the Hindfi diviilitfcs. 
He is fabled to have been Vorii with fiv^* heads ; but lie is represented 
with four only, because lie lost one in a violent contest with S'iva, 
whose wife F^rvati he had ravished ; and the indignant husband could 
not be appeased till he had cut off onfe of^ the heads of the adulterer.^' 

His wife, it is said, was his own daughter, Sarastvati^ whom ho 
keeps always in his mouth. Having conceived for her an incestuous 
passion, he durst qot gratify it in the human shape •.which he bore ; 
and therefore he converfed himsdlf into a stag, and phanged his 
daughter inte a bitch. Under this form, he gratified his unnatural 
desires ; and it is because he violated the most sacred laws of nature, 
as many believe, tliat he is without worship, without temples or sacri- 

- c 

— ^ 

• “ The one only god, Janarddaiia,(=; theolujcctof adoration to mankind) tak^tbe 
designation OT Brahma, Vishnu, and &va, according as he creates, preserves, or destroys.” 
Vlshni]^ Pi^p. * c 

?/ The account in* the Kasi k’handam of the Skanda Purina, is that Siva in the form 
of Kala Bhairava, tf re off Brahma’s fifth head for presuming to say that>e ‘ivas Brahine, 
the l^rnal and Omnipotent vause of the worid, and even the Creator of Siva. 

See Wilson’s Sects, p. 0. ; 
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ficca f that no one, in short, perforais any exterfor ceremQny> of 
religion in honot^ of Bmhma. • 

•Others alHrln that the sort of neglect into which this god has 
fallen, so as to be unworshipped, proceeds from a curse launched 
against him by a certain penitent, to whom Brahmft was deficient in 
respect when the holy man entered the regions of bli^s. ^ 

Three iihportant energies, in the nature of attributes, are ascribed 
to this deity. Tlie first is thato^eing author and creator of^ll things. 
The second makes him the^giver of ill gifts and of all blejsings ; and 
the third assigns to him the contTOl over the destinies of all men. 
Every individual bears lifs luark, impressed on tho* forehead, by the 
finger of the deity himself. He also possesses* the power of granting 
the gift of immort^ity to whomsoever he pleases ; and it is to him that 
many fabulous personages are indebted for^ft ; such as the Giants 
Mdvanay Hiranya^ and several oftiers. , 

Being the author of all things, he is consequently the creator of 
* men. The four gil3at castes^ ©f which tl|e workK consists, namely, the 
Brahmans, th^ Rajas, the merchants, ahd the agriculturists, were 
formed and instituted by him. The first anii noblest sprung from his 
head^the second from his shoulders, tho third fi'om his belly, and the 
last fremdiis feet. 

This is the story of tho creation of man most generally adopted, 
althougK some give it a difterent turn. Tliey say that*Brahma, in his 
first essay to create a human being, made him with only one foot ; 
which not answering, he destroyed the work, and formed the next with 
tliree ; but the tliird foot being more an incumbrance than a*help, lie 
destroyed tliis model also, and finally resolved upon flic two legs. 

• 

Vishnu, 

Next after Brahma, C(Wes Vishnu^ ^Iso called Phumdlr His 
worship extends far and wide'; and of all'Jie gods he seems to have 
the greatest number of followers. They are divi(fed into several classes 
or sects, known by tho geii^jral appellation of Matam, Each Matam 
has its secrets, its sacrifices, its mantras, and particular signs. Tlie 
most numerous of all is that whose members bear the mark of the 
Nama, or three perpendicular; lines, imprinted on their foreheads, as 
rticular symbol of their extreme devotion for jhat divinity. 

The psfrtidular titles and attributes of^ Vishnu are those of Rc- 
uuuxner and Preserver of all things. The pther gods, witlleut excepting 
Brahma himself, have often stood in need of his assistance ; and, but 
for his powerful help, must,^on many arduous occasions, have fallen 
into perdition. ^ * • 

His title of Preserver of till tliingsV^^ made it necessaity forliim, 
on various occasions, to assume different forms^ which the Hindus call 
Ai^at&ras^ a word which may bo rendered T^n 

of these dre enumerated, namely : 

, — ^ ^ — 

T = M'tcihiy being. 
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1. * M(U'ya-ava}ura^ or transformation into a Fisk 

2. Kurmma-avatdm, that into a Tortoise. 

3. Varaha-avat&ra^ or Boar. 

4. Narasingha^ahataraf change into half man and half lion. 

5. Vamana-ai'otara, that into a dwarf Bnlhman, 

6. Farqmrdme^-tii'oi&ra, tlie change into the god of that namoJ 

7. Buma-avatdra, or* Vishnu representing that hero . , [Rama 

, • Chandra.] 

8. Bald-ranfix-avntdra, changa intone Indian Hercules.® 

9. BhaS-a-avatdra, or m'otaim'Fphosis fiito the tree Ravi or ' 

» Andi ; and • » 

10. Kalki-acatura, or change into a Iforse. 

A few words ^\W suffice on each Avatara,^ie detailed account of 
which would occupy a lUrge volume. 

Tlie first Avatara, «K)r metamorphosis into a Fishy takes its rise 
from the following accident, reported, at great length in the Bhaga- 
vata. Brahm^, one day beii^ overpow^ered with fatigue, fell asleep. 
The four books called Vedas, which had been assigned to liis particular 
care, seeing their giihiji^ian completely sunk in ‘somnolency, took 
advantage of it, and made their escape. All unprotected, they,»were 
met on the road, in their flight, by a Giant called Hayagvimy who 
laid hold of them ; and, in order to secure so precious a treasure, 
swallowed them, and put them next his heart. But, to av^oid all 
danger of detection, he concealed himself in the midst of the waters of 
the great ocean. Vishnu, when he heard of the loss that Bralimfi, had 
sustain^ and that the Giant was the robber, departed from his abode 
and fonfc^^d life enemy into the waters, under the form of a fish. 
After a long'^^l^ch, he found him at last in the deepest abyss of the 
sea, and there, ^tjtacking him wdth fury, he overcame him, and, 
penetrating into his^N^ls, there found ^le Vedas, and restored fliem 
to BrahmS, their keepen^^ ^ ^ 

The second Avafara whs Ihto a Tortoise y and was' brought about 
in this manner. Whilst the Gods and the Giants were at open war, 
the Giants, with the mighty Bali at their head, were victorious over 
the Celestials, whom they treated with the greatest severity. In this 
disastrous state the gods were satisfied to obtain peace on any terms 
that their enemies might propose. Having thus con<jluded a trealy, 
they lived in apparent amity ; but the Gods were, all the while secrcAp 
invoking Visjinu to protect, them from the power of their danger* 
enemies. He granted thei^ prayers, and at the same time ordered 
them to pull up the mountain Mandara JParvaia. and cast it into the 
sea. In executing this task,i some of them were so much fatigued as 
to b§ incapable of proceeding, which Vishnu peropiving, flew to their 
aid, on thawings of the bird^Garuda, flis ordinary vehicle, and fixed 
the mountain* in the sec:, of curdled milk. Afterwards, the gods being 

I 

a There is somp difference in the enumeration in various books : some omit the 
Oa1a>rama, and insert Buddha. . 

S^c Vishnu Pnrana, xliii^H 75, 145, 384. 492. 
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desirous to navigate tlio sea, made a imp of Mount Mandara ; iuid, 
having taken a serpent for a rope ; ilty fasteiuJd one end of ft to tJu* 
head of one of tljie stoutest of tlieir number, and the other end to the 
right arm of a second. While they w|rc thus towing Mount Maudai a 
us a ship, the gods, who were in it^egan to perceive that it wiis 
sinking ; upon which they put up their fervent supplications to Vishnu, 
the preservei\ to rescue them from the jmmiiitnt dailgcr to Vhich they 
were exposoef Vishnu flew again to their relief, and them all 

about to perish, ho metamorpiiosorli himself into a tortoise; plunged 
into, the sea, and supported the sipj^ug mountain on liis#solid hack. 

Tlie third Avatara v'^as his transformation into •a //cy. Vishnu, 
being in pursuit of the Griaul / firarn/aksha^ monster of whom Ik; 
wished to rid the woifld, discovered tlfat lie was ooncoaled in Pa tula, 
which is the lowestfof the seven inferior worhVi : and, h(;ing determin- 
ed, at all hazards, to reach hii^ he convefted himself into a laigt' 
Hog, and dug a passage through the earth wfth his snout, ('ontinuing 
his pursuit till he caught and slew this enemy of the human race. 

Tile fourtl^ Avatara is ftjilled Nanhh^jhif. *Tho three pi cKoding 
were changes mii\ the forms of animals. ThfS was a mixture of Man 
and Lion. It took its rise from the following adv enture. The yoimg- 
ei’ brotlioj’ of the Giant Hiranyaksha, hearing that h\> brother had 
been sfaiii by Vishnu, resolved to bo avenged : and, with t])at design, 
he attacked the god in his abode of felicity, the Vaiknntha. Vishnu, 
apprehensive of a contest with so powerful an enomv', avoided him. 
and hid himself The Giant being unable to find him, sought to 
avenge himself on the other gods who lived in the same residenee 
with his enemy, and treated them witli (*riiclty. The^^on of tfie Giant, 
who vvas one of those gods, interce^d for them witli his father, and 
endeavoured to apf^easo his wrath. so far from iistening to these 

enffcr^aties, on finding that his son was a siipjx)rter of Vishnu, he 
determined to put him to fitWli. ^Cliat g^d, seeing the danger . that 
his votary was in, biu’st from^beuoutft a eatildroy, in the double shape 
of man and lion. He had still a long and bitter contest to sustain 
with the Giant ; but, at lr«t, l^^viug proved victorious, lie seized his 
enemy, laid him across his thigh, tore his belly open with his lion.^s 
claws, mucked his blood, and extracted his bowels, which ho . 
wards twisted round his neck*as a trophy of his victory. , e ! 

» The fifth Avatara, was the change into^a Braiiman Dwarf Tlie 
Giant Bali,* always terrible in his wai’s with the gods, had already 
subdued three worlds, and reduced the gods ho found xhere into ^the 
hardest subjection. Vishim, being desirous of delivering so many 
gods and mortals from their sav^e eneijiy, inetamorphosed himself 
iutJb a dwarfish BrMiman, and visited Bah under that disguiSo, solicit- 
of ground no biggei^than three.prints of his little^eet, vfhich 
hftffequired to offer sacrifices upon. The rcqiyst appeared ludicrous 
to the Giant, and ho granted it witliout scruple. Vfehnu immediately 
resumed His godlike form, and with one witstep cohered tlie whoh*. 

With another, elevated in air, he overshadowed the whole 
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spaef bptvvcoit tlio vartli and f|*»muHeiit. and nnlliing beins luft to 
ceteive tlie ihinl iinpmssion t.f iSs foot, lie trod ii|>oti tlio Giaid’a head, 
and hurlotl him down to the intin'nal Pat&la. \ 

The sixtii Avatara, was tio transformation into tfie person of 
JParnsu-RonKt, by which Vishnu became the son of Jumadaipii and 
Renidi, IJlie Giaiet Kirtai;iryanat-jana,^VA\mg conquered and reduced 
under liis dominion the fhtheii and mother of ParaSii-R&ina ; he, or 
Vishnu in bis shape, resolved to revengf the insult offered to the family. 
He attacket\t\ie Giant, slew \um,hnd brou"Tit tbo carcase to his fattier 
Jamadagni. The sons of the G®&t, desirous of vengeance, in (heir 
turn, went in seai'ch of Jamadagni ; tbupd him, ami cut off his head. 
ParaSu-Riima, incensed at the.cruelty ; and being resolved to inflict 
adequate punishment on the murderer of his fafflor, attacked not only 
those who committed rtie crime, but many other Kings who hail 
leagued with them. Tw^iity-one assa<ilts were sustained ; but, in the 
last he gained the possession of their persons, and put them all to 
death. .. , , 

^ f* r j 

The seventh Avaiara ‘is the metaiiiorjfliosis of Vishnu into the 
hero called Rdrmi, It is ‘described, in a very prolix and tedious way, in 
the R^mj\yana, a book well known and read by all Hpidfis. 
It has raked togetlicr, in the history of 'Rfuna, a collection „of.^ill tlie 
fables of the country. It commences with the moment of the concej)- 
tion of its hero, Tlie principal adventures in his life, whi(;^i would 
require a folio volume to describe, wore, in tlio first place, liis journey 
into the desert for the jiurposo of soliciting Swamitra to give him his 
only daughter vS'ita iir marriage ; next, liis pilgrimage to tlio city of 
Ay6dhya,.and the war wliich it led him into with Parasu-Rama, the 
same person with hims<3lf, in r^lity, being only diflPoront forms of 
Vishnu, which fur a long time unfortnnatcly they did not divseover ; then 
the abduction of S'ita* by the Giant Ravaana ; the grief and des))«ir"of 
Rama on this event ; the c%ns()li\ti()n any advice? given him under such 
circumstances by his^brotlfer Lakshman, and tlio mod\j he points out, 
for the recovery of his wife S'ita; an army of Apes, commanded by 
the great Ape Hanimiaiij who met him v^hile scai’ching for S'ita, and 
informed him where she dwelt, with her ravishcr Ravana, and the man- 
ner of life which she led ; how^ Rama, at the news, inrollod tiie army 
of Apes in his service, to help him to fight RAvana ; and, being ignoraivt. 
of war, received ifistrucfa'on from ,thc Apes, wlio taught Iiim U) build 
bridges, to draw up an army in array, and to surprize the t^nerny ; how 
he« conquered the Isle Lanka, or Ceylon, wherf? his enemies laid 
rendezvoused, and which lie assaulted with liis Ape auxiliaries, by 
means of a bridge froiii thc^main l^nd ; and how, lastly, after a long 
and cruel* war, in w^hich the hero gained victoriesj^ and suifered dofciits, 
he was joified by Vishnu, the. brother aitd enemy of the Giant Kuf^iria, 
who taught EAma iheigoidaiu means of subduing his enemy.; how his 
advice is pursued ; and how Rama, having gained a decisive victory 
over Ravaiia and the unilid Giants, at length regains his beioved Sita. 

cTheieighth Avat^ra, in which be is transformed into the person of 
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BaU^Rama^ exhibits Vishnu so disgi^cd for the juirpose of mtlking 
war against an Army of Giants, wholwcre desolating tlie earth. He 
look for his wofipon a Serpent of e^rinous si/e, and, by iis means, 
soon siieeeodcd in destroying all the giants againsit whom he had taken 
arms. 

^ Tlie ninth Avatara is the traniAbnnation inU; the tvee Ravi or 
Avail, ^ Vishnu having entortaiiiJd^ impure desires towards the 
(laughter ot a Giant, a beauty ^renowned for lici* virtue^, (Employed all 
manner of artifices to gaip her. l^is modest lenialc*having resolute- 
ly rejected his illicit solicitati(ms, ilc at la'st made a desperate effort for 
the gratification of In’s \fickpd (h^sign ; and findin<I it impracticable, 
under an animal form, he assumed tjiat of the tree liavi ; in which 
siunblaiK'c he succeed^(l in satisfying his passion.* This metamorpho- 
sis is, no doubt, tlio cause why this trr^c is^^o famous and so much 
venerated by the Hindus.^ 

^ic tenth Avatara is the transformation into a l/orf^e,^ This last 
Avatara has not yet taken effect ; hut tl^3 Hindijs trust tnat it will be 
realized. They expect it wim the same iA’dour as the dews look for- 
ward to their Messiah. This tenth Avatm’a*is to be thf) most bene- 
ficial and the most wonderful of all. The books wliich announce it do 
not a^^igji the period when it will arrive, nor Ijow it will ])c brought 
to pass, but the Hindus (.♦onfido that it will restore (ho Saft/a^i/aga or 
Age of Jiap))i]icss. 


Kriiihi(t, 

Besides the Ten Avatfiras of Vishnu, the Jlindus ^recognize'. 
anoth(n’, wliieli is that of liis change into the person of Krislina. This 
metamorphosis, a«d all the fables that accompany it, arc contained in 
tiui Jjook called BhagavaiUj wlilch is scarcely less famous than the 
Ramdyana, ^ ^ • 

Krishna, <it liis birtli, Ws obliged io be ijoaieealed, in Crder to 
avoid the attack of a Ghint who sought his life. He escaped his 
enemy under the disguise of a l^cggar. He was reared by persons of 
that caste, and soon exhibited marks ol‘ tlie most unbridled libertinism. 
Plunder and m])c were familiar to him from his tender years. ^ It was 
his chief pleasure to go every morning to the j)lace where the women 
bathed, and,*iA concealment, to take advantage ♦of their unguarded 
exposure. »Tli^ii he rushed amongst tliein, took possession of their 
clothes, and gave a loose to the indecencies of la Jigirage »tnd of gesture. 
Ho maintained sixteen wives, who had the title of queens, and sixteen 

thoiisand concubines. xMl tlieso womeji borC children almost without 

— ^ s f — 

ft The ninth Avatara 13 ;^cnerally said lobe Bndd’ha. Vishnn appeared in this shape 
to sjS-cad infidelity and so eoiinteimt the powfrawhich many had acqfiied hv their 
austerities. « 

^ The Basil (Onmmn Sanetum) also -acjf'd I0 Vi.hno*.ind j.v'-nUoalcd Ycr< 
hir^^cly by %ah)n:ins. 

Kalki 



iiiurthfr; but Krishnn, (eariilt tJioy wtmkl leagtio against liilTi and 
deprive him (»l’his ptuver, iimrtered"thtnn all. Ho had long arid cruel 
U'ars witli ilie (riaiits, with varMib snceess. V 

In obsoenitv, t5iere is iiotfcng ihan can bo compai'cd with the 
l)liaga\iUa. It is nevorthelossu the dcliglit of the Hindus, and th(‘ 
Hi’st book tiny pu4 into^tho hiUKV of their children, when learning to 
read: a'^ it they delil>eratelv #ii|tendefl to lav the basis «;f a dissolute 
dfieatirU].# 

k 

rhi> (iod 4la^ lik(‘\\ ise tht‘ jiaiiies ('jf hfrfim^ Saddsiva, 

.uni PnramiiiViirii\. fie is geiu^ally represeiihM^^iinder a terrible shape, 
^oshe^^, by a nienaein;*; exterior, the power whieh ho ])Ossesscs ot* 
destroying all things. To aggravate ^he horrors of his appearance, h(? 
is represented with his body all covenxl with ashes. His long hair is 
]>laited and cuiiod in the most whimsical way. His eyes, unnaturally 
large, give him the ai)])earanf-e of hein<^ ip a )H‘rpeVual rage. Instead* 
of jewels, tlicy adorn his oars with great serj)cnts. «He holds in his 
iiaiid a W'capon called Sida. T have sometimes se(?n idols of S'iva, ot 
gigantic pro))ortioiis, admirahly contrived to inspire terror. < 

The prinei[)al attribute of this God, as we hav(i moutiori'ed^ is tlie 
}H)wer of Universal Destruction ; although some authors also give* him 
rliat of Creation, in common with Bralmun ' ♦ 

His fabulous history, lik<^ that of all the other Hindri Gods, is 
nothing but a tissue of absurd and extravagant adventures, invented, 
as it wo i lid seem V for the men*, |)urposo of exhibiting tJic extremes ot 
the two most powerful passions which tyrannize over man, Luxury 
ami Ambition. Tliey relate to the wars which ho Vnaintalned against 
t,!io Giants ; to liis enmity and jijaloiisy in opposition to the «tlrjr 
Gods ; and, above all, to l^,s infanious a/iours. 

It is relate.d that«, in otic of his \vars, being dosirotis ot completing 
die destruction of the Giants, and of obtaining. possession of Tripura, 
llie count rv wiiicli tluy inhabited, he «left*thc w-oiid in twain, and took 
one half of it for his armour. He made Brahma the general of his 
army. ' The four Vedas \vcro Ids horsi^s. Vishnu was his aiTOW. 
Tho mountain Mandara Parvata was ukid for his bow,^and a mighty 
serpent sujiplied thi! placcv-of the string. Thus accoutrVl, the terrible 
STva led his army to tJio abode of the tyrants of the 'eaHh, took the 
thrpo fortresses dhey had cfoiistructed, and demolished them in a 
moment. Tin’s, aral other stories of S'iva, an^ give i at great length in 
the Hindu saererl l)Ook>. . , 

'('The Sala^^nini or Arnntonife fourn! in the CJt^jiaick Q.n(\oMt.er riv<;rs liowing th^uph 
Noyial is sai(f*to he a form ofVishifa" The account of its oHj^in given in^thc Skanda 
Ihiranai»and otthc birth of Jtari-hara Jhitru or Aiyenar, Son of Vishnu and oSiva is most 
monstrously and itr rciHbly abominable, 

f' flc has A li^ousand names: such a>, iVt^ha <lcva= God; •rrilbchana:,^^ 

cffednnc; Tf^ipnniri, do^ fror/er of thr. three ton ns ; Nihikunta^ blue throated one . 

.viTo 'Vto ! fit rt nt' ihf -- Ttir i.t>l (' v i KtinO (Iftr " 
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i 

•S'iva had great difficulty in obtaiJRng a wife ; but having made a 
long and austere penitence at thelMountaid Parvata, mat lofty 
eminence was ^ affected by it as to /consent at last to give him his 
daughter in marriage. 

• The Lintmn, 

The abomination of the LinganwitK^^ its origin iroiii oiva. This 
iilol which is spread all over I^jdia, t generally inclosed in»a little box 
of silver, which all the vptaries oijthat god wear suspended at their 
necks. It represents the sexual organs of maii^ sometimes alone, anil 
sometimes accompanied. • Tl;e long account given iff the origin of this 
mystery in tlie Linga-Puj*ana may be^thus abbreviated, ' 

S'iva having pne day, in }n*escnce of the seven tamous peniliaits, 
exliibited himself in a state of nature, begjin to play several indecent 
vagaries before them. He persisted till t!ie penitents, being no loiiger 
able to tolerate his indecency, imprecated their curse upon it. The 
• denunciation took*iinmediatc ^effect, an^ from«thnt moment S'iva was 
emasculated. •Parvati, lia\mig heard of tlfe misfortune of her husband, 
came to comfort him ; — but I have not the* courage to return to the 
])ag(^ which contain the topics of consolation whicli she used,* or th<‘ 
Mietlnids^he employed to repair his loss. 

In the meantime, the penitents having more coolly considered the 
dispr(^)«rtion of the ])unisliment to the offence, and whsliing to make all 
the reparation in their ])owcr to the uidiappy S'iva, decreed that all 
his worshipj)ers should thenceforth address their prayers, adoration 
and sacrifices to what the imprecation had deprived him of. t 

Such is tlie infamous origin of the Lingam, wliich is not only 
openly represented in the temples, on the higliwa;^'s, and in other 
pubyc situations, but is worn by the votaries of S'iva as the most 
precious relic, hung at theirWeks^or fastened to their &rms and hair, 
and receiving li*om them sacnficcs aAd adoration. 

The Lingam is the iwdinary symbol of all the followers of S'iva.^ 
Tliat sect spreads over the ^vhoio of India, but particulai'ly in the west 
of the peninsula, where the Lingamites compose, in many districts, . 
the chief part of the population. The particular customs of the sect 
liave been before noti(?ed ; 4hc most remarkable pf which are their 
abstinence frorfi whatever has hac^ the principle ofilife, and the practice 
of interring fheir dead in place of burning them, as most other 
Hindus do. , • 

We know to what excess the spirit of idolatry may lead the 
ignorant ; but it is incredible, it e.vcn soejns impossible, that the Lin- 
ga*m could have originated in the direct and litex’al worship* of what it 
re{j?csents ; but rather that itf was an fflVegorical allusion of a striking 
^ ~ 

ft The Lin{;fa is in fact the only form in which Siva is worshijiped. In many temples 
<1u?re arc 10^ lingas ; in some 216. They are not mueh frequented. 

In South India numljcrlcss legends relating to devout >\i)r.shi|)peit? of Siva are eurien< 
Soflie of them are -’’rioMS. and Ihev arc exclusivel v of Soulliprn origin. 
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kiml, ill typity (iie jHHuneativo'^iul itfgonei’ating jwwprs of riiimio, hy 
which all kinds of Iwhij; are rfi^rodneetl and iiiniutaini'd ift the wide 
universe.- It was, no doubt, to thi.s fbcnndating ;h;ul reprodactive 
piiCTgy of nature, tbat the parlyldolators of India paid their adoration : 
wln'le their successors, from tie jiropensity to embody every thing 
abstract into sensible images, trlLisforred it "to tlic gross ‘emblem ? and, 
forgetting •l.y littlC ami Httle tl|i'|leiusof their .ancestors, eaine at length 
to adore the abomination it.seli? ilid to rank it amongst tfieir lirincipal 
diiinities, ' from the same principle, Is tar as wci can perecive, arose 
th(5 worship oi the I^hullus apionJI^e Givoks, tliat of Priapus among 
the lloinans, andjumibly that orBaul-i>eor mentioned in Seri)(ture : 
objects of worshij) amojigst otlier aneiont»idofalroiis nations, which dif- 
fered l)ut little troip that ot tlio*Lingain, and wt;te Ovpially abominable. 

Vig* iutciifard. 

The god Vig'liiieswavais likewise known hy the names of PHlahfar^ 
Gauiia^ and Vlnagak t. one of the most ‘universally adored c 

dolties.^ His imago is every where to bfe seen ; in tlHvtem})lcs, in the 
choulti'ies, in places of public resort, in the streets, in forh<, by the side 
of streams and tanks, on the highways, and generally in all frcciiiented 
})laccs. He is taken into the houses ; and in all public cererjioijies, he 
is worsliij>pcd the first of all. We have alrea-dy spoken of him as the 
(jod of Obstacles, and mentioned that the honours ho receive^ jiroceed 
from the apprehension that lie would otherwise cast difficulties and 
impediments before them, in tlic ordinaiy occurrences of life. 

He derived his b'irth from the excrement of Parvati. His mother 
made him her ^aard and door-keeper. In this situation, tlie god 
Kumara, who had long entertained a gimdge againfjt him, finding him 
alone one day, cut off his head, oiva was much grieved wlien Jie 
heard of the misfortune ; and, being desirous to repair it, lie mSde a 
vow that he would cut itff thq head /if the first living creature he 
should find lying do\ln wifti its crown towards the north, and unite it 
to the trunk of Vig’hneswara. In setting out on this design, tlio first 
animal he met with, lying in that posi^bion,* was an elephant ; the head 
of which he cut off, and set it on the n^^ck of Vig’hneswara, and tlius 
restored him to life. Parvati was terrified wlien she first saw licr sou 
in this condition ;«-but, by degrees, she became rcconciletl to the fright- 
ful change, and gaily askfd him om day wliat sort of a wife he would 
wish to marry. The son, who had for a long time looked with an 
inopstuous eye on his mother, replied that he would like one altogether 
the same as she was. Alarmed at his answer, she exclained, in her 
wrath : a wife like mo ! gq tlien ^nd seek for her, and never mayesi 
thou marry until thou findcst exactly such an one^” From that time, 
though Vi^’hneswara has diligently viiJited all places frequente?! by 
women, he hlis never found one to suit the condition in the curse ; or 
rather, no womafi will unite with so unseemly a husband. 


' Coropi i». 
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Indm or Di Wndra, 

This God, ^ we have before statecl is King of the Inferior iHities, 
who- sojourn with him in his paradfe called Swarguj or seat of 
Sensual Pleasures ; for in this voluptilus abode, no other are known. 

The god DcvSndra rides an clepMnt, and has a cutting instrument 
called the Vajra for his weapon on offence.# TheTcolour^f his gar- 
ment is red. * I • , 

Those who seek to establish a cclincction or resemblance between 
the false gods of the different idolat^us nations of antiqiiify, will find 
several points of approximation, in comparing the divinities of India 
with those of Greece and Rome. The short aqcount wt> have given of 
the history of some of the principal on?s would scpvc to establish this 
congruity. At th(f same time 1 do not consickr it sufficient to justify, 
in its full extent, the conclusions^lrawn fro n lliose marks of similitude, 
by some modern writers, who are desirous (ff* tracing the Indian and 
Grecian, gods from^a common origin. 

Tlie metaiporpliosis of •Jupiter; afowetinie into a satyr, in tlu' 
rape of Antiojic ; ^t anotlier into a bull, when he caixied Europa away : 
then into a swan, for the purjiose of abusing Leda, or into a shower of 
gold for^thc (jorruption of Danae ; and many other (Jiangos, foi’ 
facilitating his amours, have a great resemblance to the ad>’entures of 
Brahma and of Vishnu. Nor does the Lingam of the Hindhs, as we 
have shewn, differ widely fi’om tlie Pballns of the Greeks and the 
Priapus of the Latins. 

But there is anotlier particular in which tlie gods of tliesg different 
nations seem to boar a more striking analogy to ^aeli other than in 
any other yet mentioned ; and that is the arms or weapons which they 
respectively boro. The gods of Greece uere always represented 
armCcl ; as the Hindu gods are also^, , 

The Greeks nvmed Satuni with a»seytll(h, Jupiter with the thunder, 
Neptune with tlie trident, and Pluto with his two pronged fork. 
They assigned a cJnb to Hercules, a thyrsis to Bacchus ; to Minerva n 
shield or Egis, and to Diana ilih bow and arrows. 

The Hindus, in like manner, have put arms in the hands of eacli 
of their principal deities, witii the exception of Brahma ; who, as w(* 
have seen, nditiier wears arms, nor rides ; who Jias no temple, nor 
sacrifice, nor any other worship whatever. * 

The various weapons which the FUadus assign tS their several 
gods, and which appear to be such as were anciently used by Jliat 
people in war, are tliirty-two in mimbor.^ Of tliese, some are missile, 
subh as the arrow ; the vdm, composed of combustible mailrials, antf 
the^kzhmny which wall be afterwards iiKyitioned. Some nw defeifsive, 
as the shield 5 but the chief part are offensive. ^ It is not easy, to de- 
scribe, in an European tongue, the form of the diffirent sorts of arms 
that weref anciently used by the Hindus in battle, a^fl which are still 
Kbe seen in the hands of tlieir idols. No just idea of tliem can be 
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communicated without a drawi%‘. Of the wcapoius, not mi.'^siloj^omr 
are ^ed to stab, sdUie to litfek, and some to fell. Others seem 
intenaed for grappling, and soi® for warding off. \ 

Five weapons *are given p Vishnu, called in the aggregate 
Pandiayudlia^ and wliich he sew ‘rally used, according to the various 
characters which l^p assumed, rheir names are Sankha^ Chakrarn^ 
Khadga^ (ja4(i^ Saranga^: TlidJ Ivo principal, with whic^ lie is most 
commonly pquipped, are the sanllia, which he wields in his left hand, 
and the chakrarS, Avhich he bearstin the right. 

S'iva has two weapons,* the mmla and the damru ; and every 
other principal ^ddity has his peculiar ipstrliment, with which ho is 
always represented. • ^ 

Another point of resemblance between tlm\ Hindu gods and 
those of ancient Greece 'consists in the manner in which they were 
mounted. The Greeks ivid Romans i^prosentcd Jupiter as seated on 
an eagle, Neptune in a chariot drawn by two sea-horses,* Pluto in one 
drawn by four black .horses, J^ars mouijted ou a cock, Bacchus wiili 
a team of tigers, Juno ^ith lier peacocks, and P#‘dlas witli the 
solemn owl. ** « 

The Hindus have, in like manner, assigned to each of theiiu-diief 
gods their peculiar vehicle, Brahma alone being excepted. •* Vishuu 
generally rode on the I)ird Garuda, and S'iva on the bull. 

The following is a table of tlu^ Ashta-clik-pala-kar, bf gods 
who preside over the eight [irincjipal divisions of the world. 

Quartcrs’ovf.r 

Names, ^vhieh they Uow mounted. Weapons. Colour of Clothiiifi;. 
'preside. 

1. Indea - East - The Elephant Vajra . Red. 

2. Agni - South-East The Ram - Sikhi Violet. , 

3. Yama '-South - ThoBuffak- Danda Bright-yellow. 

4. ifmuT - Snutli~m4 Mavi - - Cuka peep-yellow. • 

,5. Varvsa - Wesf - The CVocodilo Pasa White. 

. t’ 

6. Vayu - North-west The Anti'lopa Dwaja Blue or Indigo. 

7. Kxiveea- North - The Horse Khadga Rose colour. 

^ IsAHA - North-east The Bull - Trisftla Gray. 
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MAJ.EVOLjyi’ BEINGS. 

• 

Of all kinds of supcrstitioif by whieJi the human iikellect has been 
clogged, degraded, «‘fiid debased, the \%orship*of Brute Animals seems 
to bo the most hnifiiiliating to our species. Ii‘we did not attend to the 
origin and the predisposing eauijps, we coulddiardly credit that rational 
beings should descend so far beneath the dignity of their nature as 
to stoop to the adoration of brutes. But it may be suggested, as some 
apology for this monstrous aberration •of hunfkn reason, that, in all 
ages, the superstitious bias has received an impulse, through the 
eliannel of Religion, from motives of fear or interest; and that it has 
\) 0 CTfa natural impression amongstall idolatrous nations to pay adora- 
tion fb whatever can be detrimental or useful. 


It^is sufficiently known that Animal worship was established and 
universally effiserved amongst the Egyptians. The noxious kinds, and 
tlie useful, shared alike in their adoration. They erected altars and 
offered incense to the Bull Apis, the Bird Ibis, to the Kite, the Croco- 
dile, and a vast variety of other animals.^ ^ • 

The Egyptians, IioweN cr, limited their religious adoration of aiii- 
i^ials to a small number of sorts, the most beneficial or the most danger- 
ous ; while the Hindus, in all things extravagant, pay honour and 
worship, less or more soVnnn, alnv.>st every living creature, 
whether quadmped , bird , or reptile. The ^\-pc , tjae Tiger , the Elephant , 
the Horse, the Ox, the Stag, the Sheep, the Hog, the Dog, the Cat, 
the Rat, the Peacock, tliB E:i^lo, the Cock, the Hawk, the Serpent, 
the Chameleon, the Lizard, the Tortoise, all kinds of amphibious 
creatures, Fishes, and even Insects, have been consecrated by Hindu 
folly. Evei;y living creatiirt^ that can be supposed ^capable of effecting 
good or evil in the smallest degj’ee, has bgcome^a sort of divinity and 
is entitled *to adoration and sacrifice. 

But, amidst the variety of animals, »some have been more interest- 
ing than others, and liavo consequently I'ccoived higher honours ; 
either on account of their superior utility, or the greater dread thw 
inspire. Here we may rank the Cow, tlic Ox, the Ape* the bird W 
prey known there under th? name of *6rar?/(/a, and the senj^ent Cfe,pella. 
We shall add a few words concerning each ofi those font* species, whose 
images ^re represented in every quarter. 


Pliifaroli's Isi'! and O^ris.’ 
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Thr . l^/t, known /» ////> nanw of Uimuman, 

The motive which induced me early idolaters of I^Hato make* the 
Ipe one of their principal divimties was, in all probability, founded 
)n the striking resemblance whifc they remarked between that animal 
ind man, a in exterior appean^eo and physical relations. They 
considered it as holding {he iirsV ftHnk in the order of brutfts, and cx)n- 
^equently at^ thb king of the animijs ; ai?d, aft er deifying it, they chose 
lo perpetuate its"^ honours l)y iiivci ting the infinite collection of fables 
with which fheir bnf)ks are fiHod. ‘ . 

It was with, iiu army of Apes that their great hero Rhnu conquer^ 
Lanka, or Ceylon; and tlic^ achievements otVthis host of satyrs, 
under the command oi thc great Ape Hanuman, occupies the greater, 
pari of the Kamayana, the most celebrated of their historical works. 
The worship of this leader extends over all the territory of India, and 
especially amongst ilie followers of V’^ishnu, but the sect of S'iva doea 
not admit of his claiiiiv.- 'j 

His idol is every where seen in the temples, elioiiltnes, and other 
places frequented by the people ; and it is also frequently found in tho 
woods, and under thick trees in desert places. But particularly Wher^ 
tlie Vishnuvifces abound, one meets almost every where wifh the 
favourite idol of Hanuman. The sacrifice.^ ottered to it (consist of the 
simplest productions of nature. • * " , 

In parts frequented by apes, devotees arc often seen to make it 
their duty to give, thein part of their tbod : and they consider it as a 
very meritorious art. 

Hnstnt or ihdU 

The IhdI'L ila‘ favourite (iod ciflli** porsliippers of STva. They 
ronstantly represent the (^(><1 as its rid<'r. and as pertbrniing all his 
journies on ir^i baek.^ 

The image of it is seen in almost 04 ia*y< rem[))e, and in most other 
places frequented by the people. 

. But among all the worshippers of this animal, the sect qf S'iva pay 
It th^ mbst particiifat devotion ; and, in the districts where they predom^ 
inat^^^thing is to be seer, but the ‘representation of their mvourite 
idol Baswa, or the Bull, on a pedestal, lying flat on his belly. 

•Monday in every week, as before hinted, is set opatrt to the honour 
tliat day^' die S'ivites give repose lo their cattle, and 
ili labour. < ' 


J Parana, th^ wind, and Anjara, a female monkey, an incaarnation of 

feiva ! wori^'hi|) hfm On their birth day to obtain long life. 

On this Natives do not like to kill monkeys. 

Vt J'', C y 

^ He i.s a tnaiiSftstation of Nandi doorkeej-ei and conh’dential .servant of Siva in hi* 
abode o( JCadhs-dm, the .^ilver‘.no^lntaill. 
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'Vhe, Bint {j^ruatL 

• The Garu<f^ is of the nature of aj[)ir(l of prey, and is held in the 

highest veneration by the Hindiis, lid particularly by the ti’ibe of 
Vislijau, It is the ordinary veliicle m which that God performs his 
journies. The Vislmuvite BrahmaP|, cvery^ morning afttr ablution, 
wait for th<! appearance of one olltAose birds, in order to pay it 
adoration. « J 

• It is everywhere to tin seen aWit the villages. It istbigger than 
our falcon, but much smaller than me least of our eagles. Its plumage 
is handsome. The feathers *of the head, neck, and breast, are of a 
very bright and glossy white ; and thc«e of the bapk, wings, and tail, 
form a sort of maij^ble of a beautiful brown. ^Bui when it approaches 
near, it becomes offensive, froi^ its unpleapr nt odour. Its ordinary 
cry is a kind of kree^ kree! uttered with a hoarse and croaking scream, 
prolonging the sound at the end in a very disagreeable way. 

Although it appears t^igorous ; aifd it actually possesses 
great advantages in its strong hooked bill and powerful talons ; yet it 
never attacks other birds that can oppose the least resistance. It by 
no nfbans has the courage of the hawk. Its timid and indolent natui*e 
would* rafher rank it with the buzzard or raven : though it does not, 
like them, pounce upon carriAn. Its ordinary food is the lizards, mice, 
and, !tftove the snakes, wliich it carries up alive nn its claws to a 
great height, and there lets them fall upon the ground. It descends 
after them, and, if it does not find them dead after one fall, it gives 
them a second, and tlien quietly retires to some ncjigliboui'Hig tree to 
devour them. 

It is probably the service which it does to society, in destroying 
noxious reptiles and other disgusting animals, that lias been tho 
means of protecting it, anc) raising it (p the rank of a principal 
divinity. It was the same motive that j^ronif^cd the Egyptians to 
consecrate tho Ibis, and p^,y it homage. 

The Garuda also deyefurs 4rogs and little fishes, which it catches 
with its claws in shallow waters. It is also a dangerous enemy to the 
poultry yard ; but it is so cowai’dly that an angry hcii can put it to 
flight; and it^can only venture on some unguarded ohickeu. 

I have, entered into these details, becaifce th^ bird seems but little 
known to our European orinithologists. Being undcrjthe protection 
of superstition, it approaches a man wiiJiout fear, and is seen every 
where about the villages, from wliicli it seldovi strays. It is of heavy 
flight, and never mounts high in 4he air.# 

« Sunday is the* day parti eulai’lv set apart for die worship c/ < his 
sacred fowl. Troops of people are then %Qcn uniting in tljeir adoration 
and sacrifice ; a^r which, they call the birds, hnd ihrow bits of meat 
irfthe ain^ which they nimbly catch with their talons.^ 

Tt >youId be held as an oir('nc(',*j'>articafariy among the 



bllowers of Vishnu, tto kill ole of these fowls as to commit man» 
laughter ; and when they find Ine dead, tlioy bury it ceremoniously, 
nid crowds of |)co})[e attend, Ath instruments of music, and witli 
wery demonstration of deep afflijtioih 

Tliey observe the same pl^tice on tlie death of an ape ov of a 
?apella sei’])ent, add use,many^wemonies for the purpose of expiating 
he destruction of those sacred ei||atures. 

i • 

Of all noxioivs animals found India, ^^there are none that ocea- 
don more free^uent or more fatal* evil% than the serpents. Those 
inflicted by the tige)', though fery frightful alsok, more seldom occur 
and are less universally felt than what proceed from»the venom of these 
dangerous reptiles. During my wliole residence in India, hardly a 
month lias passed without some person in my neighbourhood suffering 
sudden death by t he bite of a serpent. 

One of the comiubnest, a\id at the same time the most venomous, ' 
as its bite sometimes oqcasioiis instant death, is what in Bm’ope is 
generally called the Capdla, It is met with, unfortunately, every 
where ; and it is for that reason tliat the Hindus offer sacrific6 and 
adoration to it, above all others. It is more venerated than 'ihe Irestof < 
the pernicious creatures, because it is thefmost dreaded of any. Fear 
of the dreadful and frequent evils which it occasions, haf indeed made 
it the most sacred of animals, upon the same principle that the 
Egy ptians pay divine- honours to the crocodile. 

In order to cimpress more strongly on the mind, the danger of 
this baleful agent, and the necessity for worshipping it, so as to render 
it propitious, the Hindus have filled their books with tales concerning 
so act we an enemy of the liuman race ; and, on the other hand, figui*e8 
of them are represented ip most® of i\f: temples and on the other 
public monuments an(l biiiWings; Tliey seek out their holes, which 
are generally excavated in the hillocks of cartli thrown up by the 
kariah or white ants ; and when they ^ firicl, one, they go from time to 
time, and offer to it oblations of milk, bananas and other articles for 
nourishment. 


When one of these dangerous giiesVs intrudes himself into their 
houses, so far from turning him ouf^ many of tliem will rather make 
sacrifices to him, and give^him food everyday. Some'' instances are 
known where^^Capella serpents have been entertained in houses, in this 
manner, for several years ; but in no case are they jver injured, and it 
would be a heinous crinie to kill them. 

• * * • , . . s 

One of the eighteen annual festivals of the Hindus is espccklly 
consecrated to the worship of dho serpent Capella, which is ceiebiWd 
on the«fifth dfty of the noon in December, called for that reason N&ffa 
Parwlmui ; nwja being the Hindft uame for this serpent 

Temples also evec ted lo them in many places, of wliich there 
Ic riito nT m-pMt in ilip wpki (»(*lhfi M^ snr^. at a, olace caltcd 
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Subrahmanya ; a name derived froi the great serpent Subraya, 
which is renowned in Hindu fable, ar^ the principal deity honoureil 
at this^pagoda/ 

When the festival comes round, li vast crowd of people assembles 
to offer sacrifices to the creeping gods, in their sacred dome. Many 
serpents, both of the Capella and fttker species, have taken up their 
residence A^thin it, in holes madf for the purpose. , They arc kept 
and well fed by the presiding i3rahilans with milk, buttei^, and bana- 
nas# By the protection they hci^' enjoy they multiply exceedingly, 
and may be seen swarmjng fromfevery cranny in^the temple : and a 
terrible sacrilege it would bef to iflfure or molest them* 

But the Hindfi supei’stition is so* inexhaustible that other kinds 
of animals, besides those we have enumerated, come in for a share of 
their adoration. Even fishes ye not excluded. Devout Brahmans 
are often seen casting rice into the waters to*feed them ; and, in many 
places, all fishing is proliibitcd. In times before the Pagan Princes 
ceased to rule in tlie Mysore^ they m^e it their constant practice to 
throw a quantity of boiled rice into the kdyeri for the sustenance of 
the fislies. * * 


The Bhuta or Malevolent Fiends. 

4^11 nations of the earth, civilized or barbarous, liayc acknowledged 
the existence of certiiin evil spirits, whoso nature and constant employ- 
ment it is to injure men in various ways. Revealed religion alone 
gives just and rational views of the subject. Superstition, 04 the other 
hand, engendered by fear and nourished by ignoitoce, has conjured 
up a thousand abvSiird and ridiculous fables, on a subject so well suited 
to them. People, who have not surmounted their crude notions con- 
cerrfing the general dispensation of Providence, when they find them- 
selves unable to discover the causey of the cross accidents, however 
common, which befal them in the ordinary ccAirse of nature, cannot 
help ascribing them to th^ agency of invisible and wicked beings, 
who delight in bringing iJpon* men the various ills and miseries to 
which they are exposed. The next step is to seek to propitiate the 
fiend by prayers, adoration, and sacrifice. 

We ha’Sio seen, in the course of this work, 'to what pitch the 
Hindfts cai^y their credulity in this particular. Hie worship of demons 
is universally established and practised amongst they. They call 
them Bhuta which also signifies Element ; as if the elements weue in 
fact nothing else but wicked spirits personifiqdj from whose wratlr and 
fuyy all the disturbances of natiire arke. Malign spirits arc als^ 
called by the generic names of Pisdeha and Daitya. ^ 

In many parts we meet with temples specially devoted to the 
worship of wicked spirits. There are districts^lso ]n wnich it* almost 
exclusively predominates. Such is that long chain of mountains 
wjiicth . extend on the west of the Mysore, where the g?eater part of the 
inhj^bitants practise no other worship but tlml oi' the devil JEvery 
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liouse ami each family^ has its o^n particula:!’ Biiiltta, who standi for 
its tutelary god ; and to whom Aily prayers and propijtiatory sacrifices 
are oflered, not onlv to incline to withhold his owm machinations, 
but to defend tliem from the evillwhich tlio Bhfitas of their neighbours 
or enemies might inflict. In thlse parts, the image of the demon is 
every whei« seen,* represented wi a hideous form, and of^n By a 
shapeless stone. Each of tiielDificnds ha§ his particular name ; and 
some, wlio «re*iyoro powerful anclatrooious than others, ai’e preferred 
in the samej)roportion. 

All evil demcjis love bloody oWerings ; and therefore their ardent 
worshippers sacrifice living victim!^ suoii as buffaloes, hogs, rams, 
cocks, and the like. . When ri#c is offered, it yiiLst he tinged with 
blood ; and they are also soothed witli inelnnating drjpks. In offerings 
of flowers the red only are presented tp them. 

The worship of the Blmtas and tlie maimer of conducting it are 
explained in the fourth veda of the Hindus called Atharvana-vmla ; 
and it is on that accouiit very^care fully oouccalcd by tlic Bralimans. 

I have ♦ ery generaHy found that the direct worsliip of demons is 
most prevalent in deserts, solitary places, and mountainous tracts ; 
the reason of which is that in such parts tlie people are less civilize^ 
than those of the plains, more ignorant and timid, and therefore 
more prone to superstition. They are therefore more easily led to 
attribute all their niisad ventures and afflictions to the displcai^ure of 
their demon. 

Many hordes of savages, who are scattered amongst the forests on 
the coast of Malafctir, and in the woods and mountains of tlie Carnatic, 
who are known by the names of Maly-arasar, Kurumber, and Irular, 
acknowledge no other deity but the Bhutas.^ 

Tlie nature of the Hindus is ^so nyich disposed to idolatry, that 
all visible objects are ador^ whether animated or inammate. Of the 
latter class, the vegetable race affords them several subjects of 
paticular adoration. t / 

The feast of Dip^li formerly described, is the occasion generally 
taken to pay special reverence to plants, by offering them sacrifices. 
The farmers repeat them many times in the course of the year. 

Among the trees, the^c are some which the Hindu superstition 
has distinguished with particular lionours, on account of the good or 
evibtheyai’e capable of producing. Of the mischievous kina, there 
is a prickly shrub, the points of which are venomous; to avert the 
^effect of which they offer a sacrifice ^of a particular nature. It consists 
in sticking rags on its branches, with which it is sometimes wholly 

- c ! I 

i The eystci2} of Demon worship seems to have been that of the tribes whom tl\e 
Hindus fupplanted, and drov^ into the mountains or into the extreme South. ' The Brah- 
mans have given a pla,6c to those demons in their system, and represent them as attend- 
ants of Siva (Bhutef a—Zorrf of demons). The method of worship, the ceiA^monics and 
observances of this‘aneient system arc foreign to the genius of Hinduism. Coinp?]trc 
app. iv.^,to Dr. Drrvi<lian Grammar. 
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euswetl. Tlios<* who have 1 ravelled ill tlie soulirern {)roviij<?ef; must 
have^ observed many examples of this j 

'Amongst Ae useful trees whicli jare worsliiffpecl with particulai* 
revertoce, less regard is shewn to tltse which excel in fruit than to 
such .as afibrd the coolest shade by tljp thickness of their foliage. The 
principal of these are the Amli or Mctram^ ^epam *or Bevina 
Maratn^ Alimararn^ and some otlicil which yield a grateful shelter 
from the burning climate. * f • ^ 

•But the most celebrated of all^ that which goes by the name of 
Alimaram. The branches of this tjec extend sometimes to the distance 
of more than a quarter of a Icagu# It darts yoc ts frotii its branches, 
wliich hang like a tis^e of fibres, tiirtho^^ reach the ground, into 
which they gradui#ly make ilieir way ;^each m*eating, in a short time, 
a new trunk, which invigorate^ the brahclf it descended from, and 
slioote out new ones ; wdiich, after a while, eject young fibres, in their 
turn, to produce fresh trunks to the tree ; which thus continues to 
'expand, as long as It finck •<ui approjW-i^te soil, or meets with no 
i nsuperable obslr net ion. 



Cl\ „P. VI. 

OF TI?E PArUTAHS AND OTH INFERIOR CASTES OF HINDUS. 

After having so long dwelt the Br‘^limans, in particular ,« and 
the other castes of Hindus, in genial ; I anv called upon to say some- 
thing concerning cei*tain tribes, m o from their inferiority of rank, 
and the contempt iii whicli they arc held, are considered as a separate 
race, cut off from the ‘great family of society. Tiie best known and 
the mOvSt numerous of tlTese is the tiibc of the Pareiijar^ as they are 
called in the Tamil tongue, from which is corrupted the European 
term PariahJ^^ The e^stc is found every where, and I compute that 
it must include at least a fiilh’ of the wh^k population of the peninsula. « 
It is divided, like the other subordinate tribes, into several classes, 
each of which disputes with the rest for superiority ; but they are all 
held in equal contempt by the generality of the other classes. 

What I have to report concerning this caste will form' a decided*' 
<,*ontrast with what I have remarked relative to the Brahmans, and 
will afford an additional proof of what I have so often repeated, that 
the Hindus are unable, under any circumstances, tr) preserve a middle 
course, c It will be now sliewn that they arc not less vehement in the 
contempt and dis-tance witli which they treat the persons here alluded 
to, than in the honours which they accumulate on such of them as arc 
elevated above the rest, by having acquired a sacred character. 

In all districts of the pcninsida, the Pariahs are entirely sul^'ec* ted 
to the other castes, and rigorously treated by them all. In general, 
they even have not 'permission to cultivate the grouiid for their own 
use, but are compelled to hire themselves to other castes; for whom, 
for a small allowance, they are obligccl Vo undergo the most severe 
labours, and to submit to be beaten at ]jleasurc ; and, in truth, the 
Pariahs of India arc not to be considered in any other light than as 
the boiTi slaves <5f the other tribes. Alflcast there is as great a distance 
between them and^tholj^ther castes,. as subsists in our bolonies between 
the planters^nd their slaves. Tliese lead not a hai^dct life than the • 
Pariahs, and the usage of hoth is equally severe. 

The distance and aversion which the ether castes, and the 
Brahmans in particular, manifest for the Pariahs are carried so far 
that, in q^any places, their very approach is sidficient to pollute the 
whole neigjibourhood. Thby are no^' permitted to enter the ^street 

m Parfai is a drum. Their office is to beat the drum on festival occasions. In Telugu 
they are called velars (out-castes,) in Canarese Poleyara (polluted onev) and Paliars 
(l»olluted persons) in Mala^^lam. 

i,. I. in Dv. CnldwcH’’^ Dravidian Grammar. 
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wher^he Br3,hmans live. If they venture to transgress, those superior 
beings would have the right, not to assault them 'themselves, because 
it would be pollution to touch them even with the end of a long pole, 
but they would be entitled to give them a sound beating by the hands 
of others ; or even to make an end of them, whichhas of ten happened, 
.by the orders of the native Princes, Wthout dispute^or inqiiiiy. 

He who* is touched, even witlii^irf bein^ ponscious of it, by a 
Paj’iah, is defiled, and cannot bp puri;ied from the stain,* or pommuni- 
cate with any individual, witliout undergoing a variety^ of ceremonies, 
more* or less difficult according to tl^ rank of the individual and the 
custom of the caste to which Ije belJhgs. • 

Any person who, ^ from wliate^r aqpident,Jias eaten with Pariahs, 
or of food providec^by them ; or even drsStik of the* water which they 
have drawn, or which was contained in earthr?li vessels which tliey had 
handled ; any one who has set"^iis foot in tj;ieir houses or permitted 
them to enter his own, would be proscribed, without pity, from his 
•caste, and would never be restored withq|fit a nuinber of troublesome 
ceremonies and«great expence. • 

Tliis extreme detestation of the Pariahs* by other castes, is not 
carried to the same extent in all districts.* It prevails chiefly in the 
,s(futhern parts of the peninsula, and becomes less apparent in the north. 
In that quarter of the Mysore, where I am now writing thos'e pages, 
the higiier castes endure the ajqiroach of the Pariahs for they suffer 
them to enter that part of the house which shelters the cows ; and in 
some cases they have been permitted to shew their licad, and one foot, 
in the apartment of the master of the house. 1 liavo been informed 
tluit this wide distinction between these castes becorfies less apparent 
as you go north wai;d, till at last it almost totally disappears. 

• Jlut the distiiicjion itself appears to be of very old standing, being 
particularly referred to in several of the ancient PUrA^nas. Tlie 
distance, howe\;er, which exists between Jhe Pariahs and the other 
tribes does not appear to have been so great, at the first, as it is at 
present. Although the lowcet of the castes, it is ranked, nevertheless, 
^\ ith that of tlie S'lidras ; and thSy are considered to have derived tlicir 
origin from the same source. Even at the present time, they pass for 
the descendants of tlfe first cagte among the Cultivators ; wlio do not 
disdain to calHtJiem their children. But wc must aMo observe, that if 
the better chis4 of the S'hdras considers the Pamlis to bo sprung from 
tlie same stock with themselves, and rcpresents%icm, i)i speculation, 
as their children, they are very far fro*m reducing their theory to 
practice. In no instance, indeed, can the .Hindus have shewn a 
wider difference between their professions^ and practice}.’* ^ ^ 

* — — — • — — — — 

The class with which Europians have go^erally had most to do#is that if the 
Pariahs, ■\yhile the Stidras have in a great degree taken to tliemselve^the position: and 
duties of the Vaisyas (p. 1), the Pariahs in turn have comedo occupy tfie place lissigned 
by ;^lanu to the Siidras. In one respect indeed their status is hi^er, inasihiich as they 
are not now f laves to any class. Although belonging to the lowest cMssy they have thdr 
own civil rights and honours. Their title of 'honour is ‘ Petta pillai’ fChild of thehdiVse.) 

Thft title indicates indeed a tenderer relation bctw.ecn thci)> and the hi;;heY castes than 

* • 
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. ♦ 1%6Eiirop^iiUiabit4mt& are under tt^neeessitv of employing Pa<F 
xiahs for servants, tecause a greatpartof their work could not be done 
by persons of any other caste. There is, for example, no member of 
a S'iidra tribe thafr would submit to brush the shoes or his master^ or to 
draw off his boots to clean them ; but far less could any such person be 
induced, by any reward, to be s cook ; because the Europeans make 
no secret^of violating the praukces of the people amongst whom they 
live, by commanding beef to oe prepared for their tables. They have 
no other dhoios, therefore, but tJ makS use. of tlio unscrupulous Pariah 
in that department of their houselmld, Alid it may well be imagined, 
that if Europeans are detested bwhe superstitious Hindtls, on account 
of the nature^ of their food, this l^intiifient will not be weakened by 
considering what degreed brings are necessarily employed in prepar- 
ing it For the prejudices of the country will not^rmit that any one 
but a Pariah shall eat what his bcentdres&ed by a rariah. 

It cannot be questioned that the admitting Pariahs into their 
memal service, gives offen^ to the Hindus, and^preventa persons of 
other castes, from serving ,tnem in that**capacity. 

Another consideration, which creates a dislike to serve Europeans, 
is the great distance at which they keep their domestics, and in- 
dignities and bad treatment which they frequently make them, submit 
to, but above all the kick of a foot covered witn tlie pollution of a 

leathern shoe or a boot. 

< • 

The Pariahs, who are accustomed to servile treatment irom their 
infancy, patiently endure all these indignities ; but it is far otherwise 
with me other castes, who are by nature high-spirited and proud. 
Besides, the condition of a servant in India is by no means degrading. 
The footman eats with his master, the maid-servauJb with her mistress, 
and they all go ou side by side, in the intercourse of life. The^ epn- 

ti"— — — - 

really exists. Eighteen marks qf honour* are claimed by the Pariahs, which they can 
claim and make a parade of on fectal oedasions, when their means permit and inclination 
prompts. These are, a wfiiite umbrella, a white fan, garlands of flowers suspended across 
the roads, garments spread in the way, a white hori^, oi* elephant, a palanqmn, &c. &c. 

The Pariahs are divided into thirteen prii^cipalt classes, of which the VaUuvar arc 
lihe miost respected. They are the Gurus and priests of *he class, and are the more 
respected because tradition assigns to this subdivision of the class, the foster-father of the 
mouarchs of the realm of song, who * as an eagle outsoarsiall in his flight,’ Tiro- 

VAnLCfVAB. ,, ^ 

• . » 

They ore often Phyvciaas,^nd some of them enjoy such a rcphitation that Shdras 
often resort tp them antedlow them to feel their pulse, but always through a thin 
silken covering. ^ ^ 

^ Among the lowest of these subdivisions is the Vettiydn, To him belongs the occupa- 
tion of burning the bodies of the dead, performing the duties of vatchman and conveying 
the intelligence of deaths. The whole commnnity permits him for these general Services 
^to occupy a niece of land without payment if rent, besides allowing him a certain sihm 
'‘of the annum produce of the village lands. « 

l^las ! th^re are also many pariahs, frequently* in consequence of slighter offedoes, in 
a state resembli^ slavery and altogether dependant on a master. 

Fr6m this ^ngs much troubb and distress to all, but those who become Christians. 
Yet almost more ^mournful is the condiUon, in many respects, of those who must 
, support themselves J>y kdli work of various kinda The fornier obtain a cct’tain, though 
meagre subsistence, and the most inhuman master is compelled by a sense of his owq 
interest to care for them as a costiv kind of cattle 
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Ei^'opean settlerB being so opposite in respect, it is no 
r^^r^nder that their service should ^ held in dislike W aU prsms of 
dee^Dt sentiments and habits, and be left entirely to. the remse of all 
easfea. ^ • 

But, if the caste of the Pariahs be held* in low and vile repute, it 
must* be admitted that it deserves to be so, by the cpnduct pf the indi- 
viduds, and* the sort o£ life which thej^ lead/ The most of them sell 
themselves, with their wives^ and children, lor slaves tq, the ferm- 
ers ; who make them undeigo the hardest labours* of agriculture, 
and* treat them with the utmost | severity. They ore Kkewise the 
scavengers of the villages, their biiiness being to keep the thorough- 
fares clean, and to remove all |^e filth as iji collects* in the houses. 
Yet these, notwithstanding the meanhess of their employment, are 
generally better trWted than the others^ 1 eca\ise there is superadded 
to the disgusting employment-^e have meittioned the cleaimer duty 
of distributing the waters of the tanks and canals for irrigating the 
rice plantations ofjbhe inhabitants of the village j who, for that reason, 
cannot avoid feeling some kindness in tKei]|; behalf. 

Some of them? who do not live in this state of servitude, are em- 
ployed to take care of the horses of individuals, or of the army, or of 
elepfents^and oxen. They are also the porters, and run upon errands 
'and messages. In some parts they are permitted to cultivate the 
lands, for their own benefit ; and in others they can exercise the 
profes^on of weavers. Of late, they have occasionally been admitted 
into the European armies, and those of the native Princes, in which 
they have sometimes attained considerable distinction. point of 
courage, they are not inferior to any other HindU caste. 

The vices of the Pariahs lean to sensuality, as those of the BrSIi- 
mans do to knavery. There is a coarseness about them which excites 
ahhcHrence. They are exceedingly addicted to drunkenness. The 

liquor which they most enjoy is tne Juice* of the palm, which they 

-1 *- 

These latter must often endme the sharp pangs of hunger or appease them ^ith the 
flesh of crows or squirrels, or even carrion. 

And when they earn some sAall tftaa so great is the weariness that their hard 
labours and the uncertainty of their subsistence induces that they hasten to avail them* 
selves of the earliest opportunity to drink away their little earmngs and their nnder- 
standing at the same time. 

A third class contrives to push its way along in service to Buropeass performing 
the offices of cook? horsc-keepw, gardener |md so on. .These i^t on f<nr the most part 
very weU, sincewthoy are not hindered by aiw caste rules from eating the food left by tnedr 
masters or even making use of his stores. It is true that thePariims whi^come thus into 
contact Fith Europe^, seem cleaner, more polite, cultivated and more awake tihuu 

' the others of their tribe, but this is, with few exceptions, all. The desire of drink is enconr.^ 
a^'by their intercourse with Europeans and their skill In deception is rendered more 
m^ed. They learn to detect and to coneeal Eurepean wants, weaknesses and vices. 
and since their wages wi|l not permit them to indnl^ in similar pleasures nonestly, all 
this eftts as a spur to make them go an in dishonos^ practices. • * 

Some of them even begin to assume the European dress. When in Madras I 
an *inyitation from one of themr requesting the prcfcnce of the^' honotn^ Sir,” 
at a wedidlng and musical entertainment. Some ill-judging Eftropeans, conffinnding 
Enfopean nuumm with European Chistianity rejoice in this. It is, l^wever, tobe deeply 
lajpentcd.” 

From Dr. GrauVs Beise, Theil IV. 1 ^ 0 , 191 . 
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etmnwonl y drink A lien in ii state of fementation ; and, tliough it^tlicn 
stinks abominably, th*ey seem to take it for nectar. 

Besides the caste of Pariahs, which is spread over ail the provinces 
of the peninsula, there are some others, peculiar to certain districts, 
which equal, or even surpass it, in brutality of sentiment, irregularity 
of life, anc\ also iiicthe abhorrence in which they are held. Such is 
the caste of the Pallar^ ^hich^is little known but in the i kingdom of 
Madura aiyi other parts bordering on pape Comorin. They boast a 
superiority over* the Pariahs, because they, do not eat tlie flesli of tlie 
cow or ox ; 1?)utthe Pariahs hold tlipm to be far beneath themselves, as 
belonging to the of wh^h th^y ate the dregs; whilst they 

themselves pertain to the riglit-han^oi which thej account themselves 
the firmest siipportf The history of the two hands we have already 
given ; and we failed not«' to conunemorate the effeAual aid which the 
Pariahs are accustomed ‘to lend in turning the tide of battle againsi 
the heresy of the left-hand.^ 

In the inountainoMS tract of the Majabar Coast‘there is to be seer 
a caste still more low and depressed than any we have j^et mentioned, 
Tliey are called Puliar.^; who arc considered to be far beneath the 
beasts who traverse their forests, and equally share the dominion in tjjjem, 
It is not permitted to them to erect a house, but only a soi% of,, shed, 
supported on four bamboos, and open on all sides, it shelters theni 
from the rain, but not from the injuries of the weather. Thp;;^ dan 
not walk on the common road, as their steps would defile it Whei 
they see any person coming at a distance, they must give him notice 
by a lou(l cry, and make a great circuit to let him pass. Tlie leas 
flistance they are t.permitted to keep from persons of a different caste 
is about a hundred paces.^ 

In all the provinces of the peninsula, the caste of the (Chakki][i 
Shoemakers is held to be very infjimous, and as below the Pariahs 
They arc inferior to them, ^rom the baseness of their sentiments, anc 
the total want of hoinkir and of all feeling of shame. Their mannerj 
are also more gross, and they are mo^’e ‘addicted to gluttony an( 
intemperance. They get merry towSlrds ' the evenings ; and it is ho 
long before the villages resound Avith the cries and quarrels occasionec 
by tjieir cups. Tlioy are all wretchedly poor. Those, though rarely 
enjoy a temporary abundance, but the wretched Chak^li, or cobicrs 
exist in absolute indigence. But they can the less coipplain, as thei: 
miserly’ arises^ehiefly out of their ebriety ; a privilege which is nearh 
peQuhar to themselves. Th^ aauU never work wh’le they have am 
thing to drink, and they never return to their work till their purse i 
exhausted ; passing in this manner, culternately from labour to drunk 
enness, and from drunkenness to labour. Their women do not alIo\ 
theiSselve^ to be surpassed i>y their Husbands in any vicious liabii 

0 They derive their i|Ainc from Pal ~ hoUow, because their occupati^ is dig;ginj 
Tliey are in a certahi way slaves to the cultivators, though many of them are weavers. 

p iThose arc the parialifoi the western coast* Puki = defilement 
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and particularly in that of intemperance. And nothing more need be 
said of their morals or behaviour. • 


f| Among th^ Pariahs, there is one sort greatly elevated above the 
rest ; with whom they form no alliance, but con^deV themselves as their 
Gurus or Valluvers^ as they are called. They are likewise named in 
derision, the Brahmans of the Pariahs ; in allusion,, no doqbt, to tlieir 
conducting tlie marriage-rites and other ceremonies of tnat people. 
They likewise publish a part of, the lies contained in the aimajiack ; such 
as the good and evil days^ the favourable and uiifavciUi’able moments 
for commencing an enterprize ; ami other follies. But 2hey are not 
allowed to be editors of tl\p astjfonomical part of the publication, 
relating to the eclipses, new ^d full mocai, and Such important 
matters ; which eniifbly belong to the Brahmans. ’ 

Besides those low and despised sects, thei*e are many others, which 
though greatly above them, af^ still regarded with contempt bv the 
genei’ality of Hindus, and held to occupy the lowest rank of all the kinds 
of S'udras. These tribes have sunk in tS^e publi^ opinion by living in a 
sort of vassal^o beneath the other castes, or by exercising trades 
which frequently expose them to pollution j or, in many instances, 
bec|usc they lead a wandering and roving life, which involves them in 
frequ ent, breaches of the most revered and established customs. 


Of the vulgar castes, two of the lowest arc the Barbers and the 
Waslyevmen, One or more families belonging to cacji of these castes, 
exercise their respective trades in every village ; from which they must 
not pass into a neighbouring village to work, without leave. These 
two trades descend fi’om father to son, from one generation tp another ; 
and those who exercise them form two distinct tribes. The Barber is 
obliged to shave and to cut the hair and nails of all the inhabitants of 
the village. In many districts, the custom is to be shaved in every 
j^rl; of the body where hair grows ; and this cqstom is .very generally 
observed, particularly by the BraTnjiRHS,* on their marriage day and 
otlier solemn bccasions.^ * » 


As to the Washermhyf he is bound to wash not only all the clotf- 
ing which men and women wear, but also the filthiest rags that have 
been used in keeping the children in decent order, or even for more 
disgusting purposes. These, two professions reduce those that practise 
them to a statp of dependence, which does not admit of their declining 
to do any thing at all connected ‘with theft* trade. They are paid by 
the inhabitants, in kind, once a year, after the grain is*got in. Their 
servile condition, and the filthy nature of their employment, naturaUy 


, 9 The barbers or Ambattar ^orr. of S. qmbashVha) practice their art, wbjle their 
women are generally midwives. Tbeir daughtcAi are often temple-girl^ and their sons 
*mqsiciaD»to the temple, and thus the whole caste occupies a somewhat lower ^sitlon in 
the social scale than it otherwise would. Graul , 

The barber of the East is the barber-surgeon of the olden times in the west; and the 
sante chatty, news-loving, gossippiug disposition characti^rizes the* brethren of the craR 
ijt Asia as in Europe. 
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produce the geneial contempt in which they are held- by all the elites, 
who look upon tliem ulmost as their slaves/ 

Tlie caste of whose principal employment consist||fn 

building walls of emtli, digging tanks, and keeping their banlcs in 
repair, are likewise considered as low tribes, by the S'ftdras. The 
education of these .people corresponds to the meanness of their origin. 
Their mind is as unpultivated as their manners ; andoOvery thing 
seems to jiistify the sniall esteem in which they are held. 

The tribe of Moehiyar^* or woirkers in (the skins of animals, used 
in dress, though not so much despi^d as the preceding, yet possess no 
degree of considei'ation. Ihey aremot admitted, by the other castes, 
into any familiarity, or to eat or drt^k out of the same vessels with 
them. This is accounted for by the filth they are exposed to in 
handling the skins. * , * 

The other working mstes, such afe 'carpenters, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, founders, and in general all who exercise handicraft trades 
enjoy no great degr^ of cAusideratioiji among the other castes of 
the cudras. « ' ♦ 

The ornamental arts, such as painting, instrunflental music, and 
tlie like, arfe extremely low in estimation. Hardly any but the rlow 
tribe of the Mochis exercise the first of these ; and music is nearly 
confined to the Barbers and Pariahs : instrumental music wholly so. 
The small encouragement these two arts receive is, no doubt, . owing 
to the little progress . they have made. In painting, nothing can be 
seen but mere daubing, .set off with bright colours and extravagant 
glare. Aud, although all Hindfis are great lovers of music, intro- 
ducing it into all their civil and religious ceremonies, yet I can vouch 
that it is still in its infancy ; and prwably they have, made no progress 
in it for three thousand years. In their festivals, and on other occa- 
sions ; it is not the concord of sw^ sounds that they require from 
their musicians. Confusion*’ and ^obstreperous noise is more agreeable 
^their untutored senses, with sounds so harsh and piercing as would 
fluost rend the drum of an European eaf . * And it must be owned 
that their taste ip this respect is fully gratified by their performers. 

But, harsh and discordant as their music is, it pleases them infi- 
nitely more than ours. This I have qften experienced. Of our 
instz^unents they love only the drum. The sound of /our sweetest 

. . £ : s 

** Among tha Yannar, or washermen, there are fonnd many who have embraced 
Chris^nity. Each caste has its ownSrasbermen, imd any who should, venture to wash 
a lower caste, would of necessiw lose all emplomeht in his owe «^a8te. Graul. 

Van^ is from Ye], ven, ot van = white. The Hind, is Dhobu 
* ^ * ** ** 

'' « The Ottar (from S. On’aitA = Orissa, because they come from that district) speak 
a mixeC dialed work very hard, and ^ke their mtdt together with their wives. They 
leave a conlc^ pile of ear& in the centre of th^r excavations to measure the depth to, 
which they have oug. ^ « 

< From the Hhid. Moeki » a worker in leather. This name is given new to thole^ 
who repair sadbilmjs^'to painters, mlders and ornammital workers. In courts the 
ii the roan who makes pens ii^, provides paper, seals letters, &c. 
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instfuments, producihg a melody which soothes *and delights our 
perceptions, and excites the most pleasant emotidns, has no effect what- 
ever on ears so perpetually stunned with loud and jarring dissonance. 

Their vocd music is almost as little adapted to delight an European 
ear.^ An insipid monotony pervades their singing ; and, although they 
have a gamut, composed of seven notes, like our;s, they o hate never 
applied it ta create the diversity, projiortiori, ^d combinat^ which 
have so many charms for us. „ ", 

. The contempt in which players on wind instrument^ araheld, I 
believe, arises chiefly from the ^iefilement which is supposed to be 
contracted by applying the moutl /to apertures so often polluted with 
S]^ittle. Stringed. instruments Being .free from_^ this objection, the 
highest castes, evpn the Brdhmans themselves, do not disdain to make 
an accompaniment to their owq voices^ by touching a small hai*p called 
Find, which is used all over iiidia. Its notes are so far from lacerat- 
ing the ear, like those of their wind instruments, that, on the contrary, 
they may be ftstened to with, pleasure rby an ^Juropean ; though they 
would give greater pleasure if they were more diversified. The 
Brahmans almost exclusively practise on this‘ instrument. 

The use of the Vin& is very ancient among the Hindds. Its name 
Js- mentioned in almost all their early writings, as an instrument in favour 
with 'the great. Br&hmans, Kings, Princes, and the Gods themselves, 
learnt strike it ; and many of them are extolled for their proficiency. 

It appears to me very probable that the Vind of the Briihmans is 
•the same as the Kithara, or the Hebrew Harp, so often mentioned in 
the sacred writings ; on which the holy King David so muefi excelled, 
and from which he drew sounds that could tame the rary of his unfortu- 
nate master Saul, when forsaken of God and agitated by all the passions. 

* =* The Harp appears to have been the instrument of tjie upper ranks 
amongst the Hebrews, as the Vina is amepgst the Hindus. We have 
observed that die Brahmans alone are proficients on this instrument ; 
but truly they pay dear for the distinction, and their time of probation 
is very tedious. It is a great deal if the scholar is able to play the 
two and thirty Hindft airs after four or five years of practice. 

Besides the Vinft, they have a stringed instrument called Kinnara 

a sort of gui^, which is also in great esteem. 

* ') 

The strings of their instram’enis ai*e ftever made, as onrs often 

^e, of the guts of animals, but always of metal wires. >The purity of 
the Br&hman could not possibly finger the catgut. ^ . 

• A second description of men^of degraded rank, in the eyes of tlie 
Hhtdfis, consists of those who are* addicted to a vagrant and>wanderii% 
lifef which leads them into r.oontiuual< yiolation of the received prac- 
tices, and makes them s'jispected characters. There are^sever^ castes 
of this sort, who have no permanent abode, buf*are in continual migra- 
tidn. S»oh are the Kuravers, the Lambady^ and majiy others ; some 
o^whom we shall briefly point out. 
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Tlie vagrants' called Kuravers are divided’ mt(^ three branches. 
One of these is chiefly engaged in tlie traffic of Salt, which they go, 
in bands, to the coasts to procure, and carry it to the interior of the 
country on tlie backs of asses, which they have in grea^ droves ; and 
when they liave disposed of their cargoes, tliey reload tlie boasts witli 
the sort of grain in greatest request on the coast ; to which they return 
w’itliout loss of time. Thus th-jir whole lives are passed in transit, 
withorgitolace of settlement in any part of the land. * 

Tfl^feade ot another branch of the Kuravers is tlie manufacture 
of osier panriiers, wicker baskets anjil other household utensils of that 
sort, or bamboo mats. This class, Uke the preceding, are compelled 
to traverse the whole coiyitry, from ^v^’ace to place, in quest of employ- 
ment. All of them live tinder little tents, constructed of woven bam- 
boos, three feet high, four or five broad, and five or feix in length ; in 
which they squat, man, wife, and cluMren, and shelter themselves 
from the weather. When they find no more work in the district, 
they fold up their tents and relieve to the next popu^atiep." 

Tliese vagabonds never think of saving any thing for future wants, 
but spend every day all they earn, and sometimes more. They must 

u The name Kuraver belongs originally to all the hill tribes. 

It is from the tamil Kunru = a hill. The 3rd part of the Tamil grammar aHots tdf 
them three occupations : 

(1.) The preparation of intoxicating liquors; (2) the sale of Hinnah; (3) the 
watching the young plants of millet; (4) the collecting red honey; (5) the digging up 
roots; (6) the bathing in water-falls and springs. The present race of Kuraver, who 
wander over every part of the country, are employed as follow’s 

They make baskets of bambu or from the pliant twigs of the icchu (Phoenix 
farinifera;) tney manufacture small boxes of palmyra leaves, mats and sieves of split 
bambus ; they catch birds and hunt for tortoises ; they breed pigs and asses ; teach 
snakes to dance ; pierce the ears of little girls for the insertion of jewels and tatoo marks 
on the body. Their women practise fortune- telling and the men conjuring. These latter 
moreover manufacture thread of steel, copper and iron : some of them beg. 

To wander owjr the country is their universal occupation. They build themselves 
huts wherever they find a oouveni&nt sp<y;, and by any employment reputable or dis- 
reputable, by begging or stealing tLey obtain food to cat. When this fails they pull 
down their huts and wander onward. 

They bury their dead by night, no one knows where. Thence originates the common 
saying, in regard to anything which has vanished, 4eaviLg no trace behind : “ It has gone 
• to the burial place of the Kuraver, and to the dancing room of the wandering actors,” 
Another Proverb is : Kurangn pinamum kurravan yudii kadum kapdadillai ; no one has 
seen a monkey^s dead body, or the KuravarCs burning ground. 

It is no wonder that, such being their mode of life from their childhood, the Kuraver 
should be a rough and unqouth race, * ^ 

In some divisions of this peojiic, (who havv moreover the byc-rule^thq^t no one shall 
engage in the samp employment as his neighbour) they do not scruple to pawn their 
wives for debt. If the wife who is in pledge dies a natural death fhe debt is discharged. 

should die from hard usage the creditor must not only , cancil the debt but must 
defray the expenses of a second marriage for his debtor. If the woman lives till the debt is 
discharged and if she has children by ^he creditor, the boys remain witli him, the girls go 
bkek with hereto the husband. 

When fan^ly quarrels arise the relatives form ^ court of aAitration. Plaintiff, and 
defendant deposit 5 fanams (about 2® shillings) each, and a quantity of intoxicating 
drink, foi^‘with dry mouth nothing can bo uttered,” and. while the liquor is^ consumed 
the process goes on. "Kiis protracts their disputes, and “ a Kuraver*s quarrel,” is some- 
thing equivalent to “a Chancery suit” among ourselves. See Graul. ly. p. ^ ^ 

There is a proveib in Tamil : “Kurra vatjakkum, Idai vayakkum, Konjattil tiradti,” 
a Kvravan*s quarrel and a Jdaiyan^s quarrel are not easily decided, . . ^ " 

Th^r name in(J^icatcs a connection with the Kholcs, or hill tribes of Hindustan 
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thertfore live in grievous poverty ; and, when their* work fails them, 
they have no resource but in begging alms. * 

. The third j^pecies of Kiiravers is generally known under the name 
of KaHa-^Bantru^ or Robbers ; and indeed those wlio compose this caste 
are generally thieves or sharpers, by profession and right of birth. 
The distinction of expertnoss in filching belongs to ihis tribe ; the in- 
dividuals o^which it consists having Seen ft*ajj^icd to knavery from 
their infancy. They are instrycted in no other learning, ayd the only 
art ^they communicate tcytheir children is that of stealiiig adroitly ; 
unless w’^e except that of being prepared *wdth a round He, and with a 
determined resolution to» ensure '?vcry sort of torttlre rather than to 
confess the robberies which are laJt to their charge. 

Far from beiyg ashamed of their infamous profession, they" openly 
glory in it ; and when they have nothing to ^ear, tliey publicly boast, 
with the gi'eatest self-compla(?0!icy, of the ylextrous robberies they 
have committed, at various times, during their career. Some who 
have been caught and wounde^d in the ac!^, or haye htid their nose and 
oars, or perhaps their hand* cut off for tlic oflFence, exhibit their loss 
with ostentation, .as a mark of their intrepidity ; and these arc the 
men^who aro generally chosen to be the chiefs of the caste. 

• . k is# commonly in the detid of the night that they commit their 
depredations. Then they enter the villages silently, leaving sentinels 
at the^^enues, while others seek out the liouses that may be attacked 
with the least danger of detection, and so make good their entry and 
pillage them. This they effect, without attempting to force open the 
door, which would be a noisy operation ; but by quietl^^t cutting 
through the mud wall with a sliarp instrument, ^o as to make an 
opening sufficiently large to pass through. The Kallabantru are so 
exj3ert in this species of robbery, that, in less than half an hour, they 
willbarry off a rich lading of plunder, \vithoiit being Jieard or sus- 
pected till day-light discloses the villainy. • 

Tlie Muhammedan Princes have always in* their service a great 
number of Kajjabantru, wh»m they employ in their calling ; which 
is that of plundering for tfieir ^master’s profit. The last Musalman 
Prince who reigned in the Mysore had a regular battalion of them 
on service, in time of war not for the purpose of fighting in the 
fieldi but to pvqwl and infest the enemy’s camp in the night, stealing 
away the hprs^s and other necessaries of^the officers, spiking the 
cannon, and acting as spies. They were rewarded in fjroportiou to 
the dexterity they displayed in these achievements ; and in time 
peace they were desf^atched into the various. states of neighbouring 
Princes, to rob, for the benefit o? their masters ; besides discharging^ 
their^ ordinary duty of spies. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. Tlie Polygars,^ who are chiefs of particular districts, Jiavc their 
pay several of these rascals, wdio are sent from ^ace^o place to steal, or 
to do any pther similar service, in the manner of the Kyllabantru. 

Palayain — karar ^ cump^mon. 
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♦Ill me pix)vi^ ee.s where tliey are tolerated by the Goyernmeof, tlic 
ptw inhabifantis, having no other means of escaping from tnllago, pay 
them a yearly subsidy uf a quarter of a rupee and a fowl mr each 
house ; tlic chief oi*the gang agreeing to take them under his protec- 
tion, and to be answerable for every robbery that shall be committed. 

The ^aste oftKaJlabantru is spread oyer all the Mysore; where 
they are also infested ^\•ith aifcther sort, under tlie nanR 3 of Kandjij 
who arc equal! y formiaablo. ^ 

But, o|‘allthe vagrant ea.stes,«the besi known, and also the piost 
detested, is that of the Lamhadu, iTheir origin is not well iindorstood, 
as they are diQerent in manners, c4stoiuK, and language, from all the 
other castes of Hindus^. Tlie^^ apj^ar to have ipuro affinity with the 
Maluattqs than any other nation ; and, I b^lie\i^ it is from that 
marauding race that weymst trace tlicir descent. It is certain that it 
is in their armies that t^ioy are traindl to that course of pillage and 
rapine winch has oWltevated all uodouH of property, when they feel 
themselves the strongest, or tdien they arc out of the reach of justice. 
At the same time, the exemplary punishments which* the jK)lieo has 
inflicted on them in sewjral places, of late, has made them somewhat 
more circumspect, and they no longer dare to plunder openly. But, 
woe to the traveller wdiom they meet alone in a solitary place, ^spijeially 
if they think him a prize. 

Their rendezvous, in times of war, is with some armyn; and 
generally with the most undisciplined one, about wdiieli they swarm 
in great crowds, to take advantage of the disorder and conflisioii 
which they expect to find, and which servo as a cloak to their depre- 
dations. Tlioy nfako themsdvos iisefid by supplying the markets with 
provisions, which they hav(' foraged in all quartern. And tliey also 
make a trade of lending out to the side that will best pay them theii* 
numerous hei’ds of ])ii Hocks to carry necessaries for the supply oV tfic 
armies. It was thus thatPin the last war with the Sultan of the 
Mysore, tlie English 'took ?nto their pay many thoiisaitds of them for 
transporting their ]Wovi8ions. Ilowevcit:, they had soon reason to 
repent their connection with such Mthl^ss wretches, devoid of all 
honour and discipline, when they saw them laying Avaste the country 
over which they jiassed, and causing more damage than the whole 
army of the enemy would liavc done. The frequent punishn^pnts 
inflicted on their chfefs haj no effect on that horde of robl)ers, Whom 
the scent of pjimdcr allured more powerfully than even their extrava- 
gaiit perquisites and hire. « 

In times of peace, .tliesc banditti return t(> their trade iii corn, 
>vhicli they carry from one piece to ^another. Their rude and uncultr- 
vate^ manners, with their coarse and deformed features, both iij the 
men and the women, at once^ betray the character and disposition of 
their nSinds. ^ In all parts of India they have justly become the objects 
of the watchfulness and suspicion of tlie police ; for, in no cireiim- 
stances, can any reliance be placed on theto. 

Their women* are/3very where held to be most dissolute. 
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•The LamMdis ^rm a ca^^te entirely distinct Krom the reSt of 
the Hindis, with whom they have but very little intercourse : 
being wholly ^different from them in religion, language, manners, 
and customs. All other castes treat them with cRstant and thorough 
contempt.*® 

There is yet another tribe of vagrants, wlio ai*o also«a separate 
sect, and live universally despis<5d. They ar^ the class of mounte- 
banks, buffoons, posturc-makei’s, tumblers', dancers, apci tht like ; who 
foriji various parties, to exhibit f^ieir several arts and thicks, in all 
places whore admirers and dup(3s arc to be found. The most dissolute 
body is that of the Do}rlhar,% It Is not surprizing 1:ha|, in a coimtry 
where the love of g,ll^ that approj^hcs ^to theMnarv'^ellous reigns with 
unbounded sway, ^ucli sorts of jugglers should prA^ail. Nevertheless, 
the castes who follow these professions vilified, and universally 
looked down upon, thougli tM^ practitioneii^ an^, at the same time, 
considered as expert magicians, initiated in all occult and neci*omantic 
arts, who arc to lx? feared as well as di^ilrusled. They may be com- 
pared, indeed,, to the mouiifcbaiik order ii> Europe ; but they are more 
universally and cordially des|)iscd. Yet I 4iav(i seen them perforin 
tricks and feats which put them at least on a level with their brethren 
ui Ei|roj^c.^ 

'file most usual exhibition is that of the keepers of sor])ents, who 
have them taught to dance to the sound of a kind of (tute. Tliey per- 
form various tricks with tliem ; which, though ajiparently terrible, are 
not very dangerous, as they always take the precaution to deprive 
them of their fangs, and to extract tlie x esiclo in which tlioi venom is 
contained. They are believed to have the power charming those 
dangerous reptiles^ and of commanding them to approach and surren- 
der themselves, at the sound of their Hiite. The same art appears to 
liavS been laid claim to in other ancient nations, as apjxjars from the 
allegory of the prophet, where ho compares iho obstinacy of an obdurate 
sinner to a serpent that shuts its ear against the •voice of the charmer. 
(Jer. viii. 17.) Without (Jwelling oli the literal accuracy of this 
striking passage of Holy Writ,*! may confidently assert, that tlio skill 
which the pretenders to oncliantment, in India, claim in this particular, 
is rank imposture. The trick is to jmt a snake, which they had tamed 
and accustomed to their music, into some remote ])lacc^ and they manage 
it so, that, iif •appearing go c 9 ,sually in ,iliat direction, and begin- 
ning to |>lay,* the snake comes forward at the accus^lometl sound. 
When they enter into an agreement witii any simpleton, who fki^cies 
f-hat his liouse is iiifcf tod Avith serpents, a notion which they sometime? 
contrive tu infuse into his brain^tlicy jj-rtfiilly introduce into some 
cjrevicc of tlio hou^e one of their tame snakes, which cointjs up to ifS^ 
maiSler, as soon as it licars his flute. *The potent enchanter iusttlntly 


. *0 The word is found in all the dialechs of India. They /!rc also called Banjaris 
(■ “ trader#]. They arc a very mixed and anomalous race. 

• They are an aboriginal race called. sometimes DoinJ*, 
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whips it up into liis j^annier, Uxkos his tee, aiul jiJVavely presents uuu- 
self at tlic next house, to renew his offers of* assistance to similar dupes. 

Another race o^‘ vagrants live at the public exponce^ by exhibiting 
a kind of (‘(unedies, or rather farces, of the indecent kind both in the 
♦haraeters and the dialogue. They likewise exhibit puppet sliiDws, 
mixed with gross* obseejiitv jyid aosiirdity, but well adapted to the 
stuj)id inultitiule that jfazo admire. Ihey know thc^r could not 
gain the far less the laugh of •sucli peo]de, without sacrific- 

ing decency^ modesty, and common^sense. 

Ill the Mysor^^ and the Telugil country, ^thcre is another distinct 
caste of waiidifrers, more peaceabA ancF innocent than any of the 
former. They are Pakaifdt^y uicl speak the^Telugu. They were 
originally natives of that, country, and were emplojtid in agriculture. 
Tlvey belonged to the tribe of Golaiv) or shepherds. It is noxv a 
hundred and fifty years i^ince they first took up their present vagrant 
and w'andering life ; to which they arc. grown so much accustomed, 
that it would be impossible to reclaim then to any fixed or sedentaiy 
habits. The cause of their detaching themselves oi*iginally from 
society arose from some severe treatment which the governor of the 
province wdiore they lived was going to inflict upon some of their 
favourite chiefs. To avert this insult, and to be revenged against 
their rulers, they took tlio resolution of quitting their villages and 
abandoning their agricultural labours ; and tliey liavo never since en- 
tertained a thought of resuming their ancient course of life. They 
sojourn in the open fields, under small tents of bamboo, and w’ander 
from plaa^ to place, as humour dicates. 

' ir 

Some of their chiefs, with whom I have conversed, have inform- 
ed me, that they amount in all to seven or eight thoasand individuals. 
Part wander in the Tcliigu country and jiart in Kanara. They arc, di- 
vided into different tribes, the head'G of w hich assemble, from time to 
time, to decide any dispute: that may have arisen, and to watch over 
the general good order of the caste. They arc under an exceedingly 
good police ; and, though always roving iiv |>ands through the country, 
they maintain a great respect for property, and no instance of pillage 
is ever heard of among them. 

They all livi? in the most wretcherl condition. The wealthiest 
among them have iiolhiiig Jbeyond a few buffaloes or cov/5, whose milk 
they sell. Tlioy arc mostly all herbarists ; and wherever ‘they roam, 
they are careful to collect the various plants and roots which seiwefor 
purposes, or w’hiiih are used in dying, physic for horses 
and cows. They sell these simples to the dealers in spices ; and hy 
tJiis traffic ‘they partly maintain themselves, and make up for what is 
wanting by^ hunting, fishing, or begging. ^ 

Among tfie vices yrhich are the reproach of the various wandering 

tribes, intemperance, and the want of delicacy in the choice of food, 
- - -- - . - * ’ ' 
y Pakkana — iin abode of fowlers and outcasts. Pakha is a corruption of Pakshi, 
a bird. ^ 
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are Chiefly complained of; and these are, at th^ same time, the most 
odious and degrading of any, in the eyes of the other castes. Drunk- 
ennesss pervades them all ; the material of which is the Toddy, or 
juice of the palm ; to which men and women are equally addicted. 

, As to food, every thing is alike to them ; and, with the exception 
of the flesh of the cow, they put up with ^ly other sort t)f victuals, 
however ofibnsivc. Tiger’s nosh, that of the fc^,the cat, the crocodile, 
the serpent, lizard, crow, and of many other cr^jatur^s, equally 
revplting to the generality of •Hindus, constitute tl^e principal 
nourishment of all tlie different wandering hordes jve have described. 

Each caste of vagrants *forn.s a little republic in ttself, governed 
by its own laws and usages. Tfiey Iftive but little to do with social 
duties, or even with authority. Waiidcring*continualIy from place to 
place, they pay no tribute ; aiuW bcing*scarcely possessed of any thing, 
they Iiave no occasion for the protection of tlie Prince to enable them 
to live unmolested : neither do they importune the magistrate for justice 
or favour. Each*little community has^ chiefs ••of its own, elected or 
deposed by a majority of voices ; and who* as long as their authority 
continues, are invested with power to enforce their rules, to inflict 
pumshment and fines on those who violate them, and to terminate 
all disputes that arise. 

The whole of these wamhu’ers, in going fi'om place to place, take 
with timm not only tlieir wicker tents and all their goods, which indeed 
are no great matter, but also the juwisions necessary for their sub- 
sistence during several days, and the utensils requisite for preparing 
and cooking their food, Wlien they have beasts ol^burden, they load 
them with part of their furniture ; but, when without that accommoda- 
tion, they arc sometimes in great strait^. I have frequently seen 
poou creatures, of tliis kind, canying on tlieir heads and shoulders 
every thing they possessed in the world, ^vlth what was*necessary for 
their present spbsistcnce. Tlie huslfand ?ook t][ie burden of the tent, 
the provisions, and some earthen vessels for boiling them ; while the 
wife, with half of her body left hare, in order to spare a paii; of her 
garment to wrap the child tliat dangled at her hack, carried on her 
head the little millstone which they use for grinding the corn that 
makes a part of their food, a»d held, under one arpi, tlie pestle for 
pounding tht^^’ice, and the mortar under the ^other. Such is tlie 
touching spectacle I have often sehn, with feelings of tender sympathy 
and compassion.; and such is the kind jf existence tha# tliousands of 
Hindfls are doomed to abide ; and which they endure without a m\i]^ 
mur, and without eilvying those who enjoy the real blessings of life. 
And never does it come into theirthoughtsto improve theiriconditioii^ 
by Altering into the bosom of society, and engaging in some emjjoy- 
inent more reputable and easy. * ^ ^ 

There are still a great many other detachecl cattes in the southern 
parts of Ipdia besides those we have mentioned ; all lining in a state of 
d^/iSation and contempt. Amongst others, there i^that of the 
J^vuvibars. The baseness of thoir nature aftd tficir^* tal want of 
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instruction spiMii to jujfifv the dotestution in which th^ attfe hohf by 
the superior castes of S'ftdras. Their occupation is that of Shepherds ; 
but they are not to be confounded- with the caste of He^xisitien cdled 
Idaiyar aiul (rohun,'*' wdio are one of the highest castes among the 
S'lidras, and have the cows and goats under tiieir eaie, while the 
otliers ai-c confined, entirely to sheep, of which they have considerable 
flocks. Tlio meannes^'f their*einploymeut seems to spread Its influ- 
ence over tkeir'inannere. Being confimi^ to tlie society of their woolly 
charge, they seem to have contracted the stm^id nature of the animal ; 
and, from tlie nidcness of their nature, they are as much beneath Uie 
other castes of Hirtdus, as tiie sheem by tji'eii^aimplicity and imperfect 
instinct, are beneath the other qi»drnpeils. The 'stupidity of tlio 
Kurumbar is bccomt^ proverbial ; aiur when a )>i'r?oii of another caste 
does any thing thoughtless aiuh foolish, ho is said to1[)e as stupid as a 
Kui’umbau. This sect prevails in tbefToliigu, Kanaresc, and Tamil 
countries, but chiefly in the first, from which it appeal’s to have origi- 
nated, and where they qrc stillfound in groat numbers, in every district.® 

s The Jdalyar arc so called from Idai^ the middle, being a kind, ot intermediate link 
between the farmers and the misrchants. 

They arc divided into eight principal divisions, and each of these is subdivided into 
eighteen brunches. Among these eighteen there is one only which associates familiiarly 
with the seventeen above it, the so called, “ Branch of charitable works/* ^ r . “ 

When a bride of the Idaiyar caste enters the room decorated for the ceremoilies of 
marriage, her followers must pay to the sister of the bridegroom the money called the 
“ Bride’s room gold,** and the relations of both parties must see that this prai5e‘Worthy 
custom is adhered to. When the bridegroom betakes himself to the house of the Mother- 
in-law, his young companions arrest him by the way, and do not release him till he has 
paid them a^niece of gold. On the third day when the favorite amusement of sprinkling 
suflroii water on the gi^^sts in sport is over, the whole party betake themselves to the 
village tank. The friend of the bridegroom brings a hoe and a basket and the young 
husband fills three baskets with earth from the bottom of the tank, while the wife takes 
them away and throws the earth behind. They then say “we ’have dug a ditch for 
charity,” This singular practice probably may be explained by remembering that the 
arid districts where these Idaiyar often tvnd their cattle, the tank is of the greatest 
importance. So it is, indeed, with A.any customs which obtain in India which Europeans 
think so senseless and which gooii men oppose with perhaps unnecessary earnestness. 
Many of these customs are by no means the immediate fruit of Heathenism ; very many 
of them have had a natural origin, and the key to thcKi is now and then to be found. 

In their funeral ceremonies too there arc maKy interesting and peculiar observances. 
Among other things, a man of the Marraver caste, a slave, who btyles himself “ the father 
of the Grandfather,” comes into tlie assembly and addresses them in enigmatical and 
mysterious language: “the slave, who intrudes hiipscU* of his own accord, spreads his 
foot over the way, aniTwill thrust a spear into the breast of the strong.” These Marraver 
are with few exceptions phindercjs by profession and are employed, theitCjfore, as watchers 
and policemen. This ceremony seems to indicate an agreement between tbe Idaiyar and 
Marraver^ for the 4 ;)rotection of their flocks. »Scc Graiil’s reisc nach Oslindicn I V. 175. 

Kurrumban is probably a word allied to Kurravan and means ntountuinccr. But 
it is gencrfdly derived from Kwru small, they being very dihiifiiitlv e in stature. ^ 

They are found on the middle slopes of tljc Nilagiris, between the JBndagar above oiu 
t1»e table lan(f, and the Irular, below at the foot of the hills. They speak a purer dialect 
of Cao^ese tl^n the Badagar. They arc regarded with intense fear and dislike Jjy the 
other hill tribes, and are supposed to he malignant sArccrers. 

In former times when ari^y calamity befell a Todn or Badagan, his first iftipulsc 
to slay the first Kurrumban he met, in revenge for the evil, which he supposed to be caused 
by the incantations qf some member of that hateful tribe. These diminutive &eih^, with 
\heir uncouth raiders, thickly matted locks and suppje limbs, arc industrious and not 
unskilful Th4fc^k« basktt:s, cultivate the ground, and cut down trees ; but conjuring 
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have already mentioned the castes of Savages met with in the 
forests and on the mountains of the southern parts of the peninsula. 
Thej are divided into various tribes, each of which is subdivided into 
separate hordes. Tliey seldom quit their haunts, and are not often 
visited there, on account of the dread they are held in as reputed 
sorcerers or magicians, whose malice would occasion dise^e or mis- 
fortune. And, indeed, when any oft tlio neighbouring *ca8tes are 
aftected with any calamity whjch tliey susp^ fo have proceeded from 
their machinations, they upon tliem with severity^ and sometimes 
revenge themselves by their death! . • 

Many of these savages j^iare themselves the ft’ouble of building 
houses ; although,^ by living in tte midst of a wood, they might have 
abundant materials. ^ Jn the ramy season, they shelter themselves in 
caverns, hollow trees, and clefts of tlje roc>..i ; and, in fine weather, 
they keep the open fields. LI, the night, *^evory horde collects in a 
body ; and each lights large fires, all around, to keep them warm and to 
scare the wild be*^sts, wliile they sleeps in the centre, in a promis- 
cuous heap. ^They arc alinhst entirely *nakea. The women wear 
nothing to conceal their nakedness but som« leaves of trees stitched 
together, and bound round tlioir waists, 

• ^ jhey think it too great a liardship to perform agricultural labour ; 

^ and therefore they never engage in it but when urged by extreme 

ueccssi^. Knowing notliing beyond the absolute demands of hunger, 
they find cnongli in their tbi'este to assuage it. Roots and other 
spontaneous productions of nature ; reptiles, and anirnals which they 
entrap in snares or kill in tho chace ; and honey, which tlr^ find in 
abundance within the cliinks of tho rocks, or on th« trees, among the 
branches of which they skip with the agility of monkeys, afford all 
that is necessary t!b appease tho cravings of nature. 

*Morc stupid than the Africjyi savage, he of IncKa is ignorant 
even of the use of the bow, • • 

The inhafiitants of the plains apply to tfiem, wdien they have 
occasion for timber for buiJeSn^ their houses, or for any other w'orks 
of magnitude ; and, for a matter of small value, such as some copper 
rings, a few glass beads, or a little corn, the savages will cut them as 
much wood as they w^ant. • 

Tliey are^always considered, by the othgr inl^abitants, to have the 
power, thrdugh the means of incantation and magic, to charm tho 
tigers, the elephants, and the venomous I’^ptiles which shTire witli them 
in their forests, so tfi^fc they have nothing to fear from their* at tack*n?« 

• They train up their childreji froni them earliest infancy, to the 
hafd life that natoe seems to have intended for them. Th(! day aftef 
lying-in, the woman is obliged to scoiin; the woods for food. Before 
^tting out, she suckles the new-born infant, d^s a littleironch in the 

is iheir main business. Their knowledge of healing herbs, roots, &c. is very great. 
Curiously eflough they seem to be the high-j)riests of the Badagas, ^ir deadly enemies. 
At^the commencement of the season, a Kurrumban ploughs the first furrow and gives 
Ilia 4)pncjJict.ion to the field, without which there would be n(f (jiarvAt ! ^ • 
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ground for a era^flo, whore slie de|)asits tlie Jiakod babe, upon the#)ai:e 
earth ; and, trusting fo the care ot Providence, goes mik her husband 
and the rest of the family, in qmstof wherewitiial to airpply tl^ 
wants for the day. ♦This is not quickly obtained; ; ainf ^ it is eveding 
before they return. From three days old they accustoiaii the child to 
solid food ; and, in order to inure it betimes to the rigour ofthe’sea- 
sons, tlie)^wasli it every# day Sn dew collected from tho plants ; and 
until die infant is ableHiggiccompany or follow the mother, it remains 
in tliis manner,* from morning to night, in tlie recesses of the wood, 
exposed to •the rain, the sun, andSall the inclemency of the weather, 
stretched out uncov’cred in the little tomb, which is its only cradle. 

It appears that the. only religioh of these savages consist^ in tluf 
worship of the Bhdta or Demons, which tho^ *exchisi> ely adore, 
paying no acknowledgment to |he divinities of the nation. 

These are, in the greatest numbGi*,M‘n the forests of i\ralabi:r ; but 
there is also a different species of sa^'ages in \ arioiis parts of the 
Carnatic, roaming in the w(Ads of that jirovinec, •and known nndor « 
the name of Iridar.^ Like the Kurunibar, they lead a sa^ age life, 
and have scarcely any communication with the more polished pcoj)lc 
of the plain. 'Dieir principal means of living are roots and hopoy, 
which they find in the woods. They barter the last, and its wax,, with 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, for such articles as they have to ^ 
spare. In other particulars they scarcely differ in any thing from the 
preceding class* and are equally dreaded for enchantments and sorcery 
by their jealous neighbours of the plains. 

Thc<6avagc caste of Malai Kiidkir^ has been already noticed. 
Though living in the woods^ they have made some approach to the 
social state. Their occupation is to extract the juice or KaUu from 
the palm trees, selling a part and drinking tlie remainder. It is the 
women that ascend the trees ; and ^ they do it with great agility. '''Tfio 
husbands go to market with the , liquor. 

This tribe is hardly found beyond tlie district of Koorg. Hero 
there is also another tribe, known by tho»appellation of Yeriivam. It 
consists of several hordes dispersed through the woods. Being 
without tlie resources for subsistence which tlie others possess, they 
are compelled to provide for their wants,, by making themselves useful 
in society. For tins purpose they quit thoir cabins, ap^l repair to the 
habitations of their Inore ‘‘polished neighbours ; who, for, a j^mall allow- 
ance of grain, obtain the services of the savag(\s in the most toilsome 
labours of husbandry. But,*^ such is their improyi(h;noe and indolence, 

' that as long as a single morsel of rice remain^ in their huts, they 
obstinately refuse to renew their k.bour. Their employers, however, 
are obliged to put up with their humour^ because* they cannot other- 
wise exempt themselves fronx‘ drud^eiy ; and, if they sliouid offend a 
single^individual amorgst them, by ill treatment, or in any other way, 

" Sons ot iJarkness. 

c — Mountainetr-i. 
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the ^holo horde would resent the affront, aiid> in a their 

aeoustomed abodes for the hidden recesses of th^fores^.^ - ®fore th^ 
would sulkily ^main, till their superiors, being at a lops for their 
assistance, were rMuced to the necessity of making the first advances, 
hy an apology for the injury, or such indemnification as the savages 
might require. 

All thewarious savage tribes, havirfg muil^difficulty in procuring 
the absolute necessaries of life^ have no means whatever of attaining 
to t|;ie petty luxuries which are wjthih the reach of tfie lowest orders 
of the other castes. Betel, tobacco, oil for inibbing the heaS and body, 
and some other indulgences which habit has rendered qecessary to the 
ordinary Hindus, ^re quite unknown tqthe savage tribes, and do not 
even seem to be eqveled by them.^ They thhik it quite sufficient to be 
favoured by strangers with a little salt .and pepper to season the roots 
and insipid vegetables which foiVi their principal nourishment. " 

All these savages arc of an inoffensive and quiet disposition.. 
The sight even of h stranges w enough lb put n whole horde of them 
to flight. Their indolent and lazy habits result from the climate.. 
Far different from the Cannil)als of America, hr those which people an 
ext^sive region of Africa, they know not the meaning of war ; and 
,the^^ •seem to be ignorant of tlio practice of repaying evil with evil. 
1' led in the thick forests where they were born,, or in the deep 
i i ttoi/ps of the rocks which they inhabit, there is i\pthing they are 
VHorc afraid of than the approach or appearance of a civilized man ; 
and so far from envying him the boasted happiness of social life, they 
shun all intercourse with him, out of fear that he design^ to stri]) 
tliem of their independence and liberty, and reduce®them to the bond- 
age of society. 

, ,They preserve, however, some of the leading prejudices of their 
couptrymen. Tliey never eat cow.% flesh. They have th^ same notions 
concerning cleanness and impurity, and tjey observe, in the principal 
occurrences of*life, several other rules which are’iii common use in the 
country. • 

d The Veddar, and ma]ai-arasar, (hill-kings) belong to this class. They are becom- 
ing gradually accustomed in some districts, to associate with other tribes and to engage 

in pmnInvmAnfq. * 

ADDITIOmL NOTE tO 


I. By far the most interesting of those tribes, whom the immigrant Brahmaniein 
uaceshave driven to the hills and farthest recesses of the Idnd, are the Tudas^ [Tor uvar^ 
herdsmen] who are found on the plateau of*the Nilagiris. ^ ^ 

©f these there are nbw, probably, between 4 and 500, including children. Thy are 
scattered abroad in the four districts into which tn%y divide the hills, in atlout 100 nam- 
Ibta, called •Mands, [Tam. Mandai, a fold or dock.] ^ • • 

, Their occupation (or rather that of the men ; for the womes do absolutely nothing 
but dress their bair> is tending buifaloe^ of which they have lafge herds. These are 
spjendid creatures, almost wild, but ob^ient to the least sound of cbe herdsman’s voice, 
wpl wwk of every kind they absolutely disdain. 
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•They we a very tine race in appearance, tall, straight, *aiul manly ; vriih, iif many 
cases, aquiline noses, always with a full, bright eye, that never shrinks 
encountering your steadiest look. They wear a single cloth of thick material, which 
thrown toga-liko over the shoulders gives an air of antique dignity tq their figures, .which 
has helped to produce the impression that they were, in some way or other, of Roman 
origin. 

Of course this fancied resemblance soon vanishes, and a closer examination of their 
language, habits, and Veatures reveals Jthe fact that they are of the same race, though 
perhaps one of its earliest ^na most* unsophisticated offshoots, osthat^fTom which the 
Tainilians, Telu^us and Kaharese have sprung. 

Their traditions point to a Northern origin, and itf would seem that they have never 
lived in a plahi country. . ” 

Their huts resemble the tops of large stage waggor>«, set on the ground. They are 
generally found three or four together, with the miik-house at a short distance. Near this 
latter no woman must come, and the whole r anagement of thq dairy assumes a semi- 
religious character. They have certain saercu spots in the forest called timri {—My 
room ?) where a priest, the {milkman) resides. He is eiected, must be young, an 

ascetic, and devote himself wholly to the task of keeping a bowl of milk in the hut, which 
is his dwelling as w’cll as temple, and of ringing a bell at certain times. This bell, with 
the relics of certain deceased Todast are the only objects of veneration that I have 
detected among them. 

At a death their custom (stopped by the British Government, ) was to beat to death 
with clubs a number of buffaloes proportioned to the rank of the decensed. The other cere- 
monies connected with tliis sacrifice to the Manes, resemble those of the demon worship 
of the Skundrs in the south. 

Their language resembles very nearly old or high Tamil, spoken very roughly. 

The Badagas and others who have come up from the plains pay them tpbute a6 
lords of the soil ; but they are themselves in deadly fear of the Kurimbar. This fear 
however is simply superstitious. They are, in their turn, regarded as sorce 5 C|^ by the 
Badagas. 

Their custom of j-iolyandiy, and their utter want of regard to chastity, are reducing 
their numbers rapidly. A married woman anmng them belongs to all the brothers, and 
her childreh arc apportioned to the brothers in order of seniority. 

They' arc divided into four classes and seem to have a somewhat strict idea of 
Caste. They have evidently resided on the hills for many centuries. 

II. The Kotas (? — cow killers) seem to have come from the s(ime 

district as the T^das. Their language diUers little from the Tuda dialect, though thmr way 
of speaking makes it sound very /^ifrerent. In habits they are disgustingly brutal,’ living 
on carrion. They are artificers and cultivators at the siime time. They have seven 
villages on the Nilagiri plateau, inhabited by about 1,000 persons. They are ethnologi- 
cally a link between the Tudas and the other Soutl^Indian tribes. 

HI. The Badagas (= people of the Nv-rth) Wc the most numerous of thc*hill 
tribes in South India* and arc scarcely in fact to be called hill men, since they have taken 
up their abode there within a comparatively short period. Their relatives are still to be 
found in the low country, more especially bctwepii the foot of the hills and the city of 
Mysore. 

Many fled with tlieiiajahbf Oomatoor»in 1613, when ho was ^riyen from his city 
by R&j Wadaiy|r. [See Wilks 1. 45.] 

o They are divided into 18 classes. The highest caste, and at the saAe time the least 
^ aumerous, is that of Hie Woodairu. [Tam. Udaiyar = posse )rs^ lords of the soil.] This 
is a title of honour among the lUnarcsc. Most of the Bada^ are nominally worshijppers of 
the Linga, their Mysore ancestors.' were. But local traditions and intercourse with the 
‘ other hill tribes have introduced a number of objects of worship, relics of first settlers, 
remurkable sSones &c. They have Brfilimans too, v'hom they have themselves, it seems, 
selected'and constituted to bear the name. They themselves say that there are 388 idols 
worships on ‘the hills, .Itiiave examined the few inscriptions to be found old the various 
>iton«s oh the hills, anfifeei assured that they relate to various expeditions of Poligkr chiefs 
from the Coimbatuj side of the hi lb, and that they throw no light on the Ustory of the 
Badagars, 
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♦heir language is Kanaresc with many corruptions. These corruptions evidently 
tend (though they’have not gone so far) to plac<^ the Bad^ar^dialect of Kanarese in the 
same relation to modem Kanarese, as the Malay a]am dialect of Tamil occupies to the 
Taih^ imw in nse^ 

IV. The caste of the Shan ar in Tinnevelly has attracted much attention from the fact 
that upwards of 50,000 of them have embraced Christiabity, and afford to the traveller 
the pleasing spectacle of a humble and unintcllectual, but orderly and earnest minded 
Christian population dwelling in villages in the centre of which* the most conspicuous 
object is a Christian Church or Prayer house. A Vork ent?tled the “ Tinnevelly Sh&nars” 
by Dr. Ciddwell gives the fullest information in regard to trfis caste. * ^ 

They are probably immigrftits from ^orth Ceylon, as are the llavar or Tirs of 
Travancore, a kindred race. They seem to have ‘brought with them tne seeds of the 
Palmyra and the majority of tJmm are engaged in climbing tlaesc trees to take the 
juice, from which their wives prepare a coarse sugar. ^ 


They ate divided i«ta two classes, th^alla (good) ShanAr and the Kalla (spurious) 
Shanar, The former for the most part own the trees, and assume the position of masters ; 
while the latter who probably immigrated at a later period, are in some parts oi linneveliy 
almost slaves. * * 

Their religion is a kind of Demon worship, th( 

Qudalaiadum-Perum^) ( the great one who dances v. 
who was distingnished during life, or who has died 
and is supposed to haunt the placeVllere he or she 
obtains among the^lower castes throughout India. 


: principal demons being Bhadra-Kan, 
1 the burning ground. J Any person 
i violent death, becomes a local demon, 
flourishea*or died. The same practise 



c CHAP. VII. 

OF THB ‘JIETIiMPSYCHUSIS. THE HINDL'S THE INVENTORS OF THE 
DOCTRKSfB. CAUSES AND NUMBER OF THE TR^VKSMIGRATIOKS. 

OF JHft FAINS OF HELL AND, THEIR DURATION. 

.• ABOm 01^ BLISS. ^ 

f^EVERAL writei's, both ancient and modern, have^ been of opinion 
that Pythagoras was the author of the ‘system of the Metempsychosis, 
called by the Hindus Purm Janma^ or regeneration, and ttiat it was 
communicated by that philosopher to the sages of India, when he 
visited their country. But an who are sctpiainted with the spirit and 
education of the Brahmi^ns, both ancient and modem,*' will be easily 
satisfied of the contrary, and will be convinced that, so far from re- 
ceiving lessons from Pythagoras, they were his masters in tliis respect. 
The desire of learning something new, and of attaining perfection in < 
the sciences, induced that philosopher to penetrate into every country 
where they had*begun to flourish in those remote ages ; and, draving 
heard of tne renown of the philosophers of India, which long after- 
wards spread into Europe, ne undertook a long voyage to see them, 
and to profit by tlieir doctrines.® 

What makes it more probable that it was from them that he 
derived his system of the transmigration of the soul of one body into 
another, is that ho did not publish it till after his return from India ; 
and no circumstance of hi^ life shews that he had any notion of it 
before his journey. , ^ i 

Is it at all to be imagined that the Brahmans would consent to 
borrow a system so abstracted and ejitrabcdinary from a stranger ? 
Those who know their pride and arrogant presumption, will find great 
difficulty in believing it Never can a Brahman be persuaded that 
sciences, which he is ignorant of, can be lodged in tlie mind of a man 
of my other caste, ^ leps of a foreigner ; and never would he lend 
an ear to any individual who should pretend to be acquainted with 
my new science or useful discovery, of which he himself would not 
ts^nme to be the inventor. I 

We have before had occasion tot»remark, that this c^te of person 
hks been r^arded, in all times, as the universal and exclusive heir of 
ever^ art and science. TheycUre all educated in the belief that no 
man can possibly what they are imorant of. Such is the 

todamental princi^Ki which they have been nurtured, in anciept 


€ On tho othei' hanicompsre Ritter’s history of Philosophy I. 155. 
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modern times: a principle which their long* intercourse ‘with 
nations far beyond them in every branch of science has never been 
able to shake. ^ 

Their books, which appear to be more ancient than Pythagoras, 
are filled with the doctrine of the Phrva Janma or Metempsy^osis, 
and treat of it as a system coeval with.their most ancient institutions, 
civil and reWgious, and established beyond afl ^iontrovefsy/ 

But, whoever he was diaf was the original inventer ofUat absurd 
system, which some modern autllbrs have called sublime^ Greece and 
the other countries into^whicli it was introduced l^y Pythagoras and 
his disciples, do not appear* to have derived much benefit from the 
discovery. It appears w^onder/il that Empedocles, Socrates, and 
Plato, pnilosopliers otherwise so enlightened ^ should liave adopted it, 
without examination. Aristotle and* (he iwhole Peripatetic school 
justly rejected it. But it contftiues to this* day to be the universal 
belief of every Hindd. ^ 

• Pythagoras drew froln*it a very i\atura'^ inference, when he 
asserted that they ought to abstain from eatiug tlie flesh of any living 
creature, lest the son might possibly feed on the body of his father, 
whdfee soul had, peradventure, passed into the substance of a fowl or 
.^reep. ; sd that the horrid feast of Thyestes might be often repeated. 
Several of the disciples of that philosopher, to act consistently with 
his dewtrines, confined themselves to live entirely upoil liquids. They 
even rejected the bean from their meals, as the Brdhmans have reject- 
ed the onion and some other simple productions of the same nature. 
But these rigorous precepts of the strict discipjes of tiSe Greek 
philosopher were less followed than their doctrines, and the people 
never relinquished the use of flesh. 

• f The Hindu philosophers, in all probability, gave ^birth to this 
notion of Pythagoras, when he adopted ^leir system of the PArw^ 
Janma. He saw their abhorrence of tlife muijder of animals. He 
likewise saw that the Br&hmans and all the cultivated people of India 
most religiously abstained ,^m^ eating whatsoever hadbeeriWive; and 
his conclusion would naturally be that their extreme abstinence in 
that respect must have arisen from the apprehension they were in of 
slaying an ancestor, perhaps^ in the creature which Fas served up for 
their food. » 

If thisT Was the inference which that philosopher dpow from the 
cllltom of (fee Hindiis, and their mode of. living, I have no difficplty 
in saying it was a Mse one. The abstinence from meat amongst tlie ' 
s, is founded upon two p^'nciple^, very diflTerent from those 
were assumed by the Pythagoreans ; and th^ractide appeaim 
to be foreign to the* doctrineiof Metempsy^chosis. The £mt priueipal 
m the d^ad of being defiled by the use ot anii^al nutriwnt ; i^nd the 
second is the abhorrence of the murder which mifttflBaye been commit- 
ted before they could enjoy such a feast. In consequence of the former 

f Comfare Mami xii. Vif»hnn Purapf>. 211^ 
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of shunnil^g all defilement^ the nobler j^rt of thetfUloii 
w restrioted to the use of liquids ofaly, and of the simple produetibiis 
of nature, for their ^aliment The Br&hmans could use nothing 
proceeded from an cmimal , with tlie exeeption of milk, wnich constitute* 
ed the most substantial arid delicious portion of their food^ The hor-** 
ror which dead body generally inaf^ires ; the fetid stench whi^ it 
exhales, from tlie momefet alihost of dissolution, are widely different 
from the decay of veg<Jtables, which rqfc without putridity. The re- 
volting idea of being obliged to gjatify tlie appetite by loading the 
table with ^carcasses of slaughtered animals, and a thousand other 
considerations ^ not less reasonable, concerning the nature of what is 
pure and what is impm*<?, have determined the opinions of the Hindfis 
on this subject They have been inslilled by education, and so deeply 
rooted in the mind, that^those who . have once imbibed the prejudice 
have not even a thought d( ever depai;‘ting from it, under any circum- 
stances that can befal them through life. 

The second motive wliicR' influence^ their conduct, in this parti- 
cular, was the dread and horror of murder, which it was necessary" to 
commit as often as thejT might have recourse to this diet ; a dread, 
which by many is carried so far, as even to induce them to sparq^the 
most vile and troublesome insects ; such as never fail to disturb the 
repose of men and binites. This is more congruous and consistent than * 
the conduct of tjie disciples of Pythagoras. The Hindus belieye that 
10 difference exists between the souls of men and of animals ; and that 
:he sins of human being? in one generation are the cause of their being 
iegrade<i^o the condition of a beast in another. Hence they conclude, 
bat it is equally ’v. icked to slay a Ijcast or an insect as to murder one 
}f their own species. 

But, with the exception of the Brahmans, the Kshatriya and tlje 
V^aisya, the greater number of S'udras kill animals and eat iheir 
flesh. Hiey have amongst ‘butchers and hunters by profession. 
Hie caste of the Vfetcar, who generally live in the ihountains and 
Forests, hare scarcely any other occupation than the chace. I 
have read somewhere, in an Indian**boo%, that one of the ancient 
penitents, who were almost entirely Br&hmans, and who never tasted 
of any creature that had lived, amused ^his leisure with the diversion 
of hunting serpehts, which were common in the woods where he 
exercised nis penitence, add killed all he could find although this 
reptile is particularly reverenced by the Hindfis, ana placed in the 
number of such as the vulgar ddores. But this is not Ae oilly pi^i<li 4 
kfr in which the Hindft paganism is found to be indriiihistent wiin itself. 

The ^thagoreans weremeitheivso steady nor so consistent as th^ 
in their opinions on the same subject ; for^they reproach ^em 
for rendering the transmigration of souls common and promiscuous 
among^ all uyin^^ieutures ; for thus, they say, the sqm of a Ban^ 
might pass info ffie body of an ^e, and of a Queen into ^ that of a 
grasshopper. Bi order to escape the ridicule to which such* a system 
was exposed, certrin philosophers of that sect, such as Plotinus a^^d 
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Porf>hyry, endeavoured, though too late, to limit tlie transmigi^tion 
of ihe souls of men to human bodies, and. those of Iwrutea* to their own 
apecies ; and they would fain have passed these inventions for the 
doctrine.of th4 original founders of their sect. But th^ testimony of 
all the ancient writers is too direct and coilclusiye^ on this topic, to 
admit of any fiiith being paid to tlie tardy retractation of thejr disciples. 

The Hkidhs recognize two principal •catises of the transmigration 
of souls ; and their system of* Phrva Janma seem^ *to Jiave been 
invented to justify, under a gross |illegory, the administration of Pro- 
vidence in dispensing rewards and punishments. The first cause 
which they assign is conftnon to them with the Pytfiaggreans. Trans- 
gression must be p^unished, and virtue^'ewarded. This does not take 
place in the presept life ; for weWten see vice tridmphant, and virtue 
beaten down. As a remedy for this great iriVgularity, the Gods, who 
hold in their hands the destiniei of men, h^ve decreed that he who, 
during his life, was a wicked man, a robber or homicide, shall, in 
requital of his crimes, be r^enerated aflBfer his pjrescnt life, and become 
a Pariah, son^e voracious animal, or a creeping insect, or be born 
blind or crooked ; so that, according to this doctrine, lowness of birth or 
bodily defects, are an incontestable proof of the perverseness that^ 
i;ei^ned in a preceding existence. On the contraiy, to have been born 
Beautiful, handsome, rich, powerful, a Brahman, or even a cow ; every 
circumst^ce of that nature, is a clear proof of the pure and virtuous 
life w^iich had distinguished the fortunate object in a preceding gene- 
ration. Such is the feeling of all the people of India, and, as it 
appears, of all the Asiatics ; and such was very nearly that of^the early 
Pythagoreans. « 

But, independently of this first cause of transmigrations, the 
Hindus assign another, which is peculiar to them. As their notions 
cbnfierning defilement and purity must be combined with eveiy thing 
ek^, they pretend that a soul after deaths must retain something oS 
the dispositioriS and stains which it ha(f contracted in a preceding 
generation, just as an earthep vessel retains for a long tim^||be odour of 
some strong liquor which vios put into it when new. They strengthen 
this comparison by the instance of a woman, who had been a fish 
in her preceding generation ; and who, though, in the present, a real 
woman, still retained the fisKy odour. It is necessary, tlicrefore, tliat 
a long succe^on of generations; shall cle'wiso the impurities of the 
past ; which fiiust be followed by a vast number more,^if, in place of 
purifying diemselves from ancient stain.i, they contract new oneS| by 
a dissolute life. ^ ' 

'• When the Hindus are interrogated on the number of these 
transjnigi’utions which must take effect, and from what epoch thcjr 
QO^mence ; they answer, tJlat they t^ce their begimiing fi’onf the 
period when the earth began to be populous,* and^ceh^ b»gun to 
rqign in it As to their duration, it has beon,^d will continue to 
be, comihensurate with the various Yugas or ages oSjhe world. As 
td tfao number of transmigrations, the poets h^tve exceedingly exagge- 
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rated or extenuated Uiem, a^rdii^ as tneir extravgant ims^mMion 
impelled. But the most rational of their philosophers agree that th^ 
number cannot be fix^, as it must be proportioned to to measuiie ef 
virtue or vice predolninant in each indivimiaJ, which must require a 
greater or less succession* of now births before arriving at that sublime 
state of pufity whiph at last puts a period to this transition of the soul 
from body to body, and tnsopafrably reunites it to the great Being, to 
Para-Briilyna,' ^ ^ ^ 

On thip point, the philosopher^of IndiS, appear to me to be v^iser 
and less empirical than the* divine Plato himself; since that great 
philosopher sempfes not to determine the period for which a soul shall 
continue to pass from one body to aiiotlier. He fixes it at toee 
thousand years for some, and at ten thousand for otl>er8. He likewise 
ventures to pronounce Apon the sort of transmigration which some 
famous individuals have j^ustained. Tims the soul of Agamemnon he 
holds to have passed into an eagle, and that of Tliersites into the body 
of an ape ; just as if, jby the Inultiplicatipn^of lies, he could render his 
system of the Metempsychosis more probable or loss ali!isin*d. 

One point in which the Hindfi system may probably appear 
defective and inferior to that of the Greeks, is that of consciousress. 
How can it happen, it is asked, that one should liave no remombi*anefe< 
of what passed in the preceding generation ? The Grecian poets had 
fabled the river Lethe, whose waters had the power of creating an 
oblivion of all that had been done or learned before death. Some 
chosen souls, lioiveveiv were exempted from the general rule, and 
preserve(i distinctly the memory of the sort of life which they former- 
ly passed. Of tlift number was Pythagoras himself, w^ho in order to 
enhance the credit of his new system, had the hardiness to declare 
that he was originally ^thalides, the reputed son of Mercury ; afltejr- 
wards Euphorbus, who was wouqded by Menelaus at the siege of 
®Troy; then Hermotymus and* then a fisherman of Delos, c^ted 
Pyrrhus ; and last of all Pythagoras. 

The lAidus confer that privilege ujinn but a very small number 
of virtuous souls ; but, as to the bulk of mankind, they affirm that the 
mere circumstance of regeneration is sufficient to obliterate all memory 
of what they formerly saw, and all knowledge of former events. A 
child under two years of age, they observe, cannot remember to day 
what he did yesterday ; ^nd muclf less likely is it that he should 
recollect what took place before his new birth. Is this j^xplanation 
Igs^' satisfactory than that of\he river Lethe ? 

Of Nell 

^The Burva Janma or Metempsychosis, being designed perhaps, 
as a viadicatJon^q^Ae^^ystem of Providence, by establishing a balaiwfe 
between virtue anJl vice, in rewarding the one and punishing the 
other, did not require the. addition of ^aces of torment arid felicity 
after death* As f^r as;punishment was concerned, it v/as sufficient’ to 
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for soVerd tim an evil regeneration fo &^wicfeed, wliiie the 
were, with; les^ reiuhted to the l)ivmityj that univer- 

of tlie. world from whieli they wore originally ifotachod. But 
DU ^WKzed nation has ever held these abstract aftd general uptions m 
relijjiph j the offspring of some exalted and' enthiisiastic spirits. But 
there are fundamental truths, so dccpljr engraven jn the liearl of man 
by the Author of his being, that noitlteu tlm vain so))histry of a falsi; 
philosophy, nor the madiies^cf an overbearing idplutrjj, ,AaIl evci 
suejseed in wholly obliterating their impression.-^ • , 

The Hindhs, above all nations, strifctly prc^rvcd, in;the midst ol 
the thick darkness of a gross idolatry, the remembrango of the princi- 
pal truths of naturjjJi religion, as they existed amongst the earliest 
men; and of th^o, in paiiicular, which relate* to the rewards and 
punishments reserved for mankind in anot^^Sr life. 

These precious doctrines, ^ith many others hot less important 
were unfortunately corrupted and disf^red by innumerable fables 
such as this of the metemi^ychosis. The Hindhs also invented a kin^ 
of the infornat regions, who had under hfs orders judges of the dead 
and messengers to execute their awards. 

, • In this infernal kingdom, wliich they call Naraka and som'etimei 
!Pa^3Za,*they acknowledge a god or sovereign Judge, to whom the} 
give the name of Yama, This chief of the council of hell consults hit 
recolWs formed by the agency of scribes anti others uifder his authority, 
who keep an exact account of all the good and all the evil which take 
place on the earth. They lay their report before their master, who 
decides on each case ; and the punishment, propo^ioned to*the sins oi 
the dead, immediately follows. Executioners, cruel and inexorable, 
arc appointed to torment the guilty, without respite, by means of steel, 
of fire, and a thousand other ways, which their cruelty suggests. In 
detail wliich the Hindu books^givo of these varied ’punishments ol 
hell, I have l^een struck with one Ss somewhat remarkable, and nbl 
less cli^ustiiig. It is related tlii^t some very guilty souls are j)Iungecl 
several times a day into j^kike of mucus. X should not have so mucli 
marvelled if they had chosen fo drench the culprits in a lake of spittle ; 
for that is the fluid on which the Hindu looks more aghast than on 
any other excrement or secaetion of the body. 

But Yama is not the only ^od that is.pontipually on tlio watch to 
^ize upoif tlie souls of mortals when they die. Other deities, and 
above all X'iva and Vishnu, have likewise their invisib?o emissaries on 
earth, who know ’-the votaries of their respective masters ; and„>tIio 
I death of such persons is often the subject oT a sharp contest between 
tlie imps of those divinities and'^ the servants of Yama ; sacli of tb^m 
striving to boar away tho dj^parted smil to his own master. Rut tho 
I attachment to Vish^ii or S'iva, however moderate it may have been, is 
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firtl of inorir, tfiat tjbcir emissaries generally have the advanta<fe, in 
the disputes for dominion over the souls of tlie dead, while those of 
tlie god of Naraka are com])eIled to a disorderly retreat. 

The (lui'ation of the punishment of the sinners condemned by 
Yama, is iji proportion to the heinousness and number of their crimes. 
The Hiiidvs adink, that the retribution is severe and long, but by no 
means eternal.^ Ihey hold ttiat, at the cud of every age,* a universal 
revolution fof alj nature takes place, and a new order of things coni- 
mencos. U^iconnoctod with past times, w'e®now live in the last age or 
KaUipttja; and we^havo else whore related how much of it has elapsed, 
and how long* it *has yet to run. When it ends, all souls shall bo 
reunited to tlu? divine essence from wjiich they wpiw originally taken ; 
and the v/orld being dissolved, tne pains of tlie damned shall 
tcnnlnate also. \ ^ 

The Greeks, less prcfj*nmptuous than the Hindus, did not venture 
to fix the period when their Iron age was to expire. Neither did they 
attempt to assign lintfits to the tliirst of iTan talus,* or to ju’edict (lie 
moment when Ixion’s wlicef’ should stop. IVobably theV believed that 
these torments were oVerlastiiig. Plato admitted tlie eternity of 
)iuiiishmcnt for some enormous crimes, for which the guilty v'cre 
hurled to Erebus. 


• 77 //’ Abodea of I lappbtc.i"'. 

The Hindus have iii vented severa] places of enjoyment tor those 
who havti cxjiiatcd their fiiults by repeated ti*ansmigratioiis and the 
torments they have suffered from Yama in Naraka ; but there are four 
of particular celebrity. One is called Vaikmtha^ the residence of 
Vishnn, into which, besides his own devotees, are admitted those of 
Brahma and >S'iva, aij[d all others, witliout distinction of castfe or. 
person. The same report is giyeh of the Katlasa^ or world of S'risa, 
into which his votarici: are received .after death. These scats of hap- 
})incss are represented by some Itindu writers to be vast mountains 
on the north of India : the Kailasa being a* mountain of silver.^ 

‘ The Swarga, another blissful residence, is situated in the air, and 
has HCvendra for its king, although a and of lower rank than S'iva 
and Vishnu. Hifc })aradiso, notwitlistafiaing, is more celebrated than 
tlioirs. . Mu.sic, dancing, sensual enjoyment and carnal VJoluptuousiiess 
are amongst t^ic delights wliiclr it affords. There is no reason, how- 
ever^ to suppose that the ofoer places c/f bliss arc ( tistimto of such 
‘ci^oymenis ; for the j/residing deities of them ^11, according to the 
HindA fables, were equally, celebrated for all excesses of sensyar 
iAduigenceJ while they sojourned on this earth. , 

^Ihe piifadise of Brahma is*callcd Satyaloka, or the Woi ld of TruiL^ 
It is cfevatefi f*im|iigker than the rest, and is more pure than any! 
It is watered by tlfb Ganires'; a stream which never flowed out of tl^it 
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sact^d laud, until the fervent and rigorous devotioft of an illush’ious 
penitent prevailed to dxaw down its hallowed current upon earth, 
with such an origin, we cannot wonder at the high virtues ascribed 
by all true Hhidus to this mighty river. • 

Br&hmans, almost exclusively, are admitte^l into the Satyaldka, 
wheA they have concluded a life truly •^irtuo us upcai earth.. But they 
are not irrevocably stationed there ; foP neiflier they, nor those who 
have been admitted into the other seats of beatitude," are evenij^t from 
the^necessity of being again hoi’ll upon earlli, anil witli repeate<l 
transmigrations. This shows how limited and iin perfect their selieme 
of celestial happiness must b$. This renewed and jTrotjaeted )>iirifiea- 
tion seems contradictory to their sysbjm ; ajid paradise, with tlojin, 
forms no security^ foP its possessor. • 

But, at last, when these repeated i>ew bij;tiis, joined to the practice 
of virtue and repentance, have qpmj)letely })«irified the soul, and have 
corrected its slightest bias towards terrestrial objects ; then, and not 

• till tlien, docs it re-unito \yiyi the divAo Paiigi Bj alima, to that un- 
botuided spirit^ as drops of water return ‘to the ocean, from whence 
they were exlialcd. This Is the complete iTnd glorious beatitude of 
the JffindAs ; to which they give the appellation of d/oLv/co'/?, w hicli 

^aiguilles ^elwerancc. 

Idolatry, the natural tendency of which Is to corrujd all tilings, 
by abgard and ridiculous fables, has novortholess mspoeted certain 
fundamental truths wliich are engraven on the heuris of all men; the 
knowledge of which appears indispensably necessary to the stability (>f 
all civilized society. The people of Tiidla, tliougli imniei^ed in tln^ 
thiSk darkness of tfic m’ossest idolatry, have yet preroi ved the know - 
ledge of a Surprcflic Being, his providoneo, boimiy, and jusiice ; and 
of the luimortallty and spiritual nature of the soul. They have 
admitted the necessary existence, of a future life, aecompuined with 
r^^ards and punishments. What am w e V (Joneliide, then, from their 
persuasion res|!)cetlng these fundaineutal artIclos*of the ])opular faith ? 
This, surely ; that the sacreil triitns, wliich are born, as it were, wdth 
man, and remain imprinted oif liis heart, during the whole course of 
4iis existence, can never be otfacix I from the memory of our species. 
The Atheist and Materialist^ may i*esort to the sopliisruH of a false 
philosophy, to obliterate the memory of truths whieli' press them hard ; 
they may exhAlist the faculties ef a mind ^ei v«5rtod! by the ])assioiLS, 
and cndeavinir to interpose a cloud= to j>ro vent their lighf^ which shines 
like the smi, ‘from reaching the bcaa^s otlicr men. All Uieir 
efforts shall be ineffectual. The vivid brightgess of those eternal aful 
T^n^jhangeable truths shall continue to. ]>eneti*ate athwart the thin 

• vapour, whieli the iinheliever ondeavoiu’s to raise, for t}ie*purj)ose ^f 
intercepting Uioir splondoiA’. The Ustimony of consdienco ^sliall ' 
h’iiimplrover the vain soj^hisms oi* a false pIiUoso^^ ; ^and be relied 
OR. wdiile reasonable lucii exist upon earth.* 
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‘ Of ihmgn Sacrifices offered by the llitidm. 

Tlie liistory of the wpiM teaches us that the different Jiations by 
v.'hich it is pcoi)led, have, in ancient times, made the sacrifice of human 
victims a j)art of the worship which they rendered to tlieir divinities. 
Man, environed on all hands u;ith evils, and in all cases conscious of 
his own pifilt, imdgined, a|jier the spirit of idolatiy had biassed his 
nndei-standing, that the be4 means of appeasing tiio gods, and of ren- 
dering tlierit i)ioy)itiou8, was to oiler fo them the noblest and most 
valuable %-ictkns %vhich the earth coUldafforcl; thinking it lawful, < 01 ' 
tlieir gratifieation, to pour human blood, well as that of beasts, 
iiDon their 

I believe there ?ire few nations, '^oivllizerl of Yiarharous, in the 
world, wlio may not be ,re})roaclicd v* itli tluit horrid kind oi 

sacrifice ; and, tliongli sonfe modern aiuliors have questioned the fact 
of the Hindus having, in common with other ancient nations; spilt the 
blood of their fellows, in the saiK.etuaries of the deities >vhom they adore, 
and liave sought to acqfuit that people of feo 'abominable a crime ; yet 
it has never appeared a matter of doubt to mo. On the contrary, I 
])olieve it is quite certain that the various nations of India have immo- 
lated liuman victims to their gods, both in ancient and modern time's. 

Incontestable evidence of the fact has been given in several jiarts ' 
of this work. On tlic subject of magi(q wo related that, whj^p any 
^ely extraordinary effect was intended, the magician could not depend 
upon a certain result without offering the sacrifice of a young girl to 
the dembqs of mischief; and also that when jjcople in autliority conic 
to a magician for» infonnation on any great event, this barbarius 
sacrifice is generally the jirelude to the ceremonies. It appears, 
therefore, that the Athawana-vMa^ or that Look of the four sacred 
volumes which teaches the magical art, recognises this liori*lble 
ceremony. © ^ 

Ill tlie sacrifice ulso of the Yajua, where the noblest victim is 
I’oquired to be offered, although it \Cas in^re usual to take anelcjihant 
or horse, as the most valuable of aiiimals,<>for the purpose ; yet it is 
.*not without example that a man lias been chosen, as a creature still# 
more noble. 

Indeed, we may easily convince ourselves that no nation can have 
less repugnance to hiftnan Sacrifices than the Ilindfis, if ye examine 
the conduct wWch they exliiblt at the jireseiit time. In inan^proviiiccs, 
the iiatives still can trace, aud^^ actually jioint out 1110*^1*10118 travel- 
ler'; the ground and situation where their Rajas sacrificed h> their idol^ 
the prisoners whom they had ^aken in war. The object of tlie awfof 
rito was to render their divinities more jdacablc, and to obtain tjbeir 
favoilrjri^lo Aid in battle. I Ihivo visited'^ some of those abotpinabje 
j>kecSv^htehUre>j£m in the mountains or other unfrequented 

■ as if’ those a^ul beings who delighted to see tlieir altars piofet- 

ened with hpmau'gore, aud their sanctuaries strewed with the carcasses, 
were themsblvcF? cops^cioirs of the enormity of < he crinieO and thereto, te 
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uesire J to veil tlie horrid spectacle from the eyes jjf men. In the *secret 
places where these detestable sacrifices were performed of old,, a little 
temple of mean appearance is generally found, and sometimes but a 
simple niche/ in which the idol is preserved, to obtain whose favour so 
horrid a price is paid. The victim was immolated by decapitation, 
and' the liead was left exposed for a time in the presence, of the idol, 

I hav(fl)ccn conducted to see several ot^ ^lose siul,charnal dens, in 
various districts. One of tlic^ is not ‘far from Seri^igapatam, on the 
liill near winch the fort, of Mysoro is built. On the to]> ofi that moun- 
tain, tlie pagoda may si HI be observed, ‘where the Rajas were accus- 
tomed to^ saerifico their fndsoners of war^ or slate doliixjgiCnts. 

Sometimes tlto^' were satij-^cd wMi inuiilatjng tlieir victims, by 
cutting oft' their hands, nose, and cars: v/hhdi tliey offered up, fresh 
and bloody, at the shrine of^tlic idol, oiMiung them up, exposed on 
the gate of the te.in])lc. • • 

But I liavc also conv'orscd wirli se^ral old men, who have entered 
ffHuiliarly in^o the object and circuinstaiices*of these sacrifices, airl 
spoke of them to me as events of tlieir own days, and as publicly 
known. 

. • It appears, indeed, that this practice of sacrificing pristinor.s taken 
in war, amongst the pagan Princes, was not in opposition to our 
notiryv=i of the law of nations, being recdprocal, and ^acknowledged as 
tile legitimate reprisals of one sovereign upon another. The people 
look on, without horror, or even surorizo. They still speak of it, 
without emotion, as a thing just and regular, ami as boinglitly appro- 
priate to the state of ivur. • 

Of late, the .intercourse of the Hindus with the Europeans and. 

. Jliy^almans, and the just horror wJiicli thes{3 Invaders have ex])rcssed 
ef such atrocious crimes, have pearly cff'ectcd tlieir total abolition : 
it^arly, 1 say, because I cannot answer confidence for wluit may 
have taken idhce, under some petty native Prinftos, who have pi’cscrv(Hl 
a precarious iiidcpondeiicc *up Id the pi’csent day. Neither woultl J 
like to risk the falling iifto Hioir hands, as an enemy or prisoner of 
war. AVhat I have heard of some of tlie petty Mahratta Princes, con-* 
firms my suspicions that liun^aii sacrifices arc not yet wholly renounced. 

• It camioj therefore be reasonably doubted that in India men have 
been off'enid up as holocausts, b6th in ancient Snd in modern times, 
upon ilio^a!tar!5 of the idols, who are supposed to to gratified by 
seeing their sfiriin;^ imiudatcd* with human blood. Still, in tnany 
^])lacos, they keep up the remembrance of » those horrible sacrifices ; 
and, althougli they an? no longer permitted to shed the bjood of tlieir 
feUpw-creaturos, m honour of tlic gods, they have tliought it necossSry 
^to supply the deficiency, and in some •degree, at least, fo satisty the 
*taste of soveral of their deities for this horrid s^^g^ce*, by fbrming a 
Imman ggurc of flourpaste, or clay, which they carry into the temples, 
iiiid there cut off its hoail or mutilate it, in various V.avs. in presence 
f*i‘Jhj idols. 
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^ Hus species of unbloody sacrifice, plainly representing uio iuntran 
victims anciently offerAl up to tlio same gods of tlio country, is seen iu 
many places. In the kingdom of Tanjbro there is a village called 
Timshankatam Kiidif where a solemn festival is eelebratoH every \eai», 
at which great multitudes of people assemble ; each votary bringing 
with him one of those little images of dough, into the temple, dedicaWd 
to Vislinu^ and there cutting (jft^the head in honour of that^od. 

This ceremony, whiJh is annually performed ivitli great solemnity, 
was instituted iu coniniemoration of famous evtait which haj)pen^‘»I 
in that village. Two virtuous persons lived there, Siriitandan and his 
wife Viin(fg(ita-(.j.na)ff/ay whose faitli and pi<rfty Vishnu was desirous to 
prove, lie ajipoared to rtliem, accordingly, in a li^iimaii form, and 
demanded no other sl'rvicc of them b^t that of sacrificing, with their 
own hands, their only aval iiuTch-beloved son Sivrdan, and serving 
up his flesh for a repast. T|‘he parents, with heroic courage, surmount- 
ing the sentiments and eliidings of nature, oLej ed wiiLout liesitaticr, 
and submitted to the plcasur^"’ of the god. &!o illu^irlous an act of 
devotion is held worthy of tins annual coinihemoration, ,at wliich tl«3 
sacrifice is emblenuiticalhf renewed. The same barbarous eustt m is 
})reservod in many ))arts of India ; and the ardour wiili whicli tie 
people engage in it leaves room to suspect that tliey still regret flic 
times Avlicn they would have bevn at liberty to offer up to their' 
sanguinary gods, the reality, instead of the symbol. 

If farther evidence were wanting tliat such sacrifices were actually 
in existence among tlic Iliiidiis, and that they were thought acceptable 
to the divinities whom the people adore, we should find it in the halikiU 
Pmdnaj a work wriden under the direction of JS'iva. In this book, 

" one of the most esteemed of any, we find the most minute detail of the 
mode, the ceremonies, and the advantage of sacTi being human and 
other living victims. The nicest distinction is also laid down coiicefn- 
htg the species of animals, aiyongi^t the quardnux'ds, birds, and fishcfc*^ 
which might serve for cm oiiering, and to which of tlio gods those 
sacrifices were pleading. Of these, dhe chief wore Ihihlra^ YaniUj 
Dliarniaraja^ Kdllj Jildnatnindj and scj; crab other of the infernal and 
.jnalignant demons ; most of w liom are the progeny or near relations 
of STva the god of destruction. 

All these are delighted with human sacrifice, but, above all, Kaliy 
a female divinity, aiiditlie luost wicked ^f ^ilb Such an 't!?ftering gives 
her a gleam o|[ pleasure that endures a tliousand jears and the 
sacrifj.ee of tliree men together, woujd prolong hci ccstacy lor a 
thousand centuries. 

In the abominable book from whi©h I am quoting, human sacrificfee 
ar^^lield to Be a right inherent in the Princes ; to whom they are 
sourefi of wealth, the cause of victory, ani other temporal blessings ; 
none of «'\vhick ejs^^befri enjoyed by any other man without their 
consent. ^ ‘ ^ * 

The woi*k dt'seribes^ at great length, the qualities vlilch the. 
victim, whether lauvun Lc.'itial must possess. 
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A woman cannot be offered, nor a she aiiiyial : neither Brahman 
nor Prince* 

• If it be /I human victim that is offered, he must bo free from 
corporal defect, and unstained with great ci'imcs. If it be an animal, 
it must 10rc exceeded its third year, and be without blemish or disease. 

In the same Parana, wo find a (ffes^’ipiion of tlie vafious instru- 
ments, siicfi as the kind of knife and axe^ with u»hicli the several 
victims arc to be slaiii,^ It* also contains a minifto a<?count of the 
faf oui’ablc and unlucky omens <o be dra\yii from the sacrifice, according 
to the side' on which it l^ills, the manner in which 4^hc blood gushes, or 

the convulsions and cries wfiich attend its last momei^^ 

• * 

The same vof Jbie assures Ais that the god^who take delight in 
bloody sacrifices* are not less j)lcased .with offerings of strong liquors 
and inebriating di’ugs, such as |UTack, todt]^, and opium. 

But though such bloody and murAroiis sacrifices are permitted, 
and even recommended, Jbo^ Princes mid others of high rank, as the 
ideans of acquiring the protection of ^le gods, and success in their 
enterprises ; they are nevertheless cx])rcssly ])tohibitcd to the Brahmans, 

who arc not allowed even to assist jit them. 

# 
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THE HINDU FABLES. 

^ c 

The particu^H' taste of ttie Hindus,; for poetry and fiction fias giyen 
rise to an incredible number *of Fabulous Stories which are current 
ainon^ them., ^ du {heir books we often nmetSvith apologues of an in- 
structive nature'iind wclbadaj^tfKi to the subject in land ; and they arc 
much accustomed to relate similar sLries in conversation. Some of 
these popular talcs arc weB imagineff apd contain a good moral.-^ Out 
of a great number of this ^ sort I have^selected the following, which is 
very generally known and which I have seen inserted in many of their 
books ; and I have likewise heArd it related in familiar conversation by , 
persons of good imderstandiKg among them. r " 

c 

The Tale. 

A traveller, having missed his way, was overtaken by darjkness' 
in the midst of a thick forest. Being apprehensive that such a wood 
must naturally be the receptacle of wild beasts, lie determtijed to 
keep out of their 'vyay by mounting into a tree. He therefore chose 
the thic^st he could find, and having climbed up, he fell fast asleep, 
and so continued until the light of the morning awoke him, and 
admonished him that it was time to continue his journey. In pre- 
paring to descend, he cast his eyes downwards, and beheld, at the 
foot of the tree, a huge tiger sitting, and eagerly on the watch, casdf 
impatient for the appearance of bome prey, which he was roadj to 
tear in pieces and ^devour. Struck with terror at tlje sight of ^e 
monster, the traveller continued a long while immoveably fixed 
to the spot where ho sat. At length,^ ^•ecovering himself a little, 
r and looking all round him, he observed that the tree on which he 
was had many others contiguous to it, with their branches so inter- 
mixed, that he«could gradually pass from one to another, imtil at 
last he might get out of the reach of dangeiv He w^s on the po:int 
of putting his design in' execution J when, raising his eyes, he saw a 
monstrous sLrpent, suspended by the tail to the branch ijiimediately 
him^. and its head nearly reaching his wn. The monster 
appeared, indeed, to be asleep in that posture ; but the slightest 
might wake it and*^exposd him to his fury. At the sight of 
extreme danger which environed him on an sides ; a fr^htfiil 
serpent above, and a devolving tiger ‘beneath, the traveller lost ajl 
coura^b " and iluable^ from fear, to support himself longer on his 

i In the Tiinil J^ading book published bv the Kditdr. to be obtalt^d' from the 
publisher of this work a collection of these stories is given, in which only those have been 
inserted 4hc moral of wh*ich ^good and the language uhol>5ectionaHc. 
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ie'ga, Jie was on yio point of falling into tiio jawA of tlio tTgfju, who 
stood ready gaping to receive him. In awfii! consternation, lie re- 
mained motionless ; having nothing before him but the image of death, 
and believing every moment to be his last.# He had yielded to 
despair^i; when, once more raising his head, he saw a honey-comb 
upon the top of the highest braychcs of the tree. The comb 
distilled its sweets, drop by drop, clbsp by the side of the traveller. 
He strotened forward his head, and put ou^ his tongue, to catch the 
honey as it fell ; and, ip the delicious enjoyment, •thoiifljht no more 
of the awful dangers which environed. him.” • 

Besides detached fkbleji, which are quoted iti books, and often 
brouglit forward ip conversation, the Hindus Jiave a r^jigrfar systemati- 
cal collection of Ijiem called Fomha-tantra^ which is circula ted in every 
district, and translated into all langqj?geF.» They are very old, and 
worthy of deep attention. TLliey have b^n translated into several 
European languages ; and therefore it^oiild be superfluous to enter 
into a more minute account of them hcil). 

• • • . . 

The authfir was a Brahman Gymnosophist or Philosoplier, called 

Filpai/ or Bid pay. The following is a summary of the introduction to 
tln 4 Paiieha-taiiira. 

► #* *111 •the city of Pataliputm^YAwg Siidm^sarm reigned. He had 

three adult sons, who seeme(l to vie with each other in coarseness of dis- 
position and manners. ' The good Prince, in great aftiiction, at length 
communicated the subject of his grief to his Council. TJio Brahman 
S6majanma, one of tiio number, offered his services to the King, being 
willing to undertake the reformation of the three Ihdncos, ty correct- 
ing the errors of their former education. The KiHg accepted his offer . 
with joy, and pnj: his sons under his care. The Brahman, with great 
patience and toil, succeeded at length In Ids entorprize, and subdued 
the dispositions, habits, and moyals of his disciples, by frequently 
flJculeating five principal fables, each eyibracing a great number of 
subordinate ohes, • 

Those fables compose the Paiicha-tantra, or five points ol‘ industry. 
They arc five little roliianies, wdiich are entitled instructive,” 
although their morality be not very sound, sometimes conducting to* 
what is evil, rather than teaching the means of avoiding it. 

The fir|t story explains how dexterous knaves contrive to sow 
divisions between the best frieneft. The second* teaches the advantage 
of true friends, and how they should bp selected. The third explains 
how one is to destroy his adversary by artifice when he cannot succeed 
kby force. The fourth shows how a man loses his property by mis- 
conduct ; and the last exhibits the bad effects of thoughtlessness and 
precipitate decision. ^ ^ 

• The first fable appears to teach false morality, in ^shewing how a 
broach of the most intims^te friendship may and ho\v a faith- 

ful minister may be ruined in the good opinion of his Prince ; unless 
the intention of the Brahman, in instructing his pupils how the fox 
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und^iined the t'aithtul bull in the &vour of tlie was not ratlfer to 
caution them againsf the sycophants that haunt tne palaces of Kings, 
and by false insinuations carry poison totlio royal ear, and ruin fte 
credit of the most' meritorious servants. The following is a sWt 
abstract of this fiible, which I think superior to tlie rest. * * 

A Bull, who kad been lei^by his owner in the midst of a forest, 
became at first^the triend, afid' afterwards the confidant, ®f the Lion, 
who ruledr thcr/?. A who had*' till then enjoyed the entire 

confidence (jf the king of the vroods, had ‘introduced the Bull, find 
recommended him to the Lion, very much against the. opinion and 
advice of ai)ptber aged Pox, his friend,^ wKo endeavoured, by many 
apologues, tS^issuade 4iim ft'om so dangerous jf^tep. lliese wei^ 
answered, by relatihg other fables ; Ibid the advice ,.was rejected. It 
tamed out, however, that the old Pox was right. The upstart Bull 
conducted himself with sq, much gentleness, candour, and good faith, 
that ho soon acquired the unbounded confidence of the Lion, became 
his first minister, andj^^withodti artifice, sjipplanted the Pox that intro- 
duced him. Thus degraded, and neglected by his sovereign, after 
having so long directed his councils, the Pox now strove to undo his 
own work, and to pull clown the minister whom he had elevated to 
that dignity. For this purpose, he employed every art and aj] so^fe of 
duplicity, and managed so well, by innumerable fables which hi* 
invented and recited to the Lion, every day, that a deep distrust of the 
faithful animal was engendered in his royal mind ; and being *led to 
suspect, at last, that the Bull was about to dethrone him and usurp 
the domiijion of the forest, he fell upon him and tore him in pieces. 

The author ofitlie Pancha-tantra has taken occasion to introduce 
into his work a great number of fables, in which animals are the 
speakers. They are verj' much the same with those of .®sop, thougli 
far more prolix. They are so constructed, that one fable, before Tt is 
finished, gives rise to another, from one of the attending beasts, andcro 
on to a tliird. There «is some ingenuity in this methoci ; but b^ thus 
involving one tale within another, we are Jn danger of losing sight of 
that which was first commenced. The^ author returns to it, no doubt ; 
but a reader of fable does not willingly submit to tlie fatigue ancl * 
trouble of so intricate an arrangement. 

In tlie last of the four fables whicli follow, the dialogue is not 
confined to beasts. The pidncipal subject of tliis fable iS^a tame Stork, 
which a Brainpan had carefully reared in his house, S^ing it one 
day«coming out all bloody frdhi the apartment where his infapt child 
sl^t, he imagined it t 9 be the blood of the ofiiia who had been 
devoured by the stork. Struck w?th horror at the thought, in, af 
nvoment of rage, he slew the fowl. But what was his regret and 
desjfair, whfcn he saw the infant in tranqidl slumber, and an enormous 
serpenttstretodied^ut d^ad by the side of the cradle, and immersed irt 
its own blood ? At^ once he preeoived that the faithful stm^k had 
saved the life of«the babe, by flying fipon the serpent when iU the act 
of stiflinii: it. 
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*It is inijpossibie to determine the age of these fitblesj no authentic 
document ortheir era being now extant The Hind^ rank them with 
thejr oldest productions ; and the estimation in which they are held 
. through all |(Adia, is a proof of their antiquity. They are: at least as 
old as those of iEsop ; who probably derived- his taste fi*om this source, 
as in many passages of his vrritings t|jere is a strong resemblance to 
the Pancna^tantra. * * • 

But to take the questioT> in another ^hi : couM the BrflLliman 
Sduiajanma have had any kno\^ledge of ^ stori& of me Grecian 
fabulists, SQ as to have drawn his ideas from them ? Thft will appear 
rather improbable, wheif we* consider the contempt whic]>tjic Br&h- 
mans have, in all ages, entertained for^literary produ<i4i<!ns of which 
they were not themselves the iij^entors ; and the impossibility of their 
adopting them. We also know that apci^nif sages sometimes travelled 
from Europe into India, to ‘receive lessens of wisdom from its 
philosophers and Br&hmans. come ®reeK pliilosophers undertook 
this journey. Ions before the birth of j®Bop ; and at a time when their 
ccftmtry passed tor the niost cultivated,, wisest, and best regulated 
country in the universe. • 

• It is uncertain whether these fables were originally composed in 
i Verse or*prose. They were most probably in verse, as that was the 
most* ancient mode of composition in India. It is certain at least that 
they •have them in Sanskrit verse. Tlience they may liave been 
translated into prose, for the convenience of those to whom the poetic- 
language was not familiar. They have passed, in this way, into the 
Tamil, Kanarese, and Telugu languages. The stvie, in prose, is 
extremely ornamented, and of a poetic strain ; which would naturally 
be deriv^ from the original poetry. Hi 

• • The five principal fables, together, form a considerable volume, 
on account of the great number qf interlocutory tales that are inter- 
woven wdth them. If closely translah^, they would compose two 
duodecimo volumes, of three or four hundred pages each. 

It is not surprising, tjikt such a work should have an extensive 
circulation among a people lifie the Hindfts, prone to fiction and the 
marvellous. This natural disposition lays them open to the craft of* 
innumerable adventurers, who make it their profession to 1-amble 
over the whqj^ land, with fables and stories utterly dovoi<I of reason 
or sense.* 


• * In oar intercourse with Uinaus ot an classes,- ootn as lan^mnais ana as a liovern- 

ment, we4onot iiilly recognize tliis marvellous credulity, which makes the people around 
reciiive the most ridiculons stories regarding our plans and intentidh;?. Ko rumour is too 
aljsuK^to find acceptance in every nook and corner of thg 
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HINDU TALES. 

The subject of this chapter will perhaps appear to some readers 
unworthy of any attention. But there are also many to whom nothing 
is widiout'Huterest that belongs to the manners and dispositions of 
an ancient ; and for their sake I will trm^sgress a little on 

this subject. ' 

Among the uilcs which itVc cun cut in the country, some are 
written and known to many/ while otliers are local, and can be 
considered only as old women stories, or the traditions of the district. 
Both are equally devoid of sense, and ht cnly to aimise children. 

Of the written tales which I have seen, the three following may 
be taken as a specimen, fit to amuse an idle reader, and at the same 
time, as characieristicul of the geina*al taste that pervades them all. 

Tale of the Four Deaf Men* 

« 

A deaf shejdiord was, one day, tending his flock, near his own 
village ; and though it Avas almost noon, l)is wife had not yet brought 
liim liis breakfast. He was afraid to leave his slio(^p, to go in quest 
of it, lest some H<*(;id^3nt should befal them. But liis hunger eouhl 
not be||jfcpeascd ; and upon looking round, he spied a 2alaiym% or 
village mnd, Avho had come to cut grass for his cow near a neighbouring 
spring. He went to call him, though very reluctantly, becauscdio 
kneAV that, though those .servfints of the village arc set as Avatehmen 
prevent theft, yet they ^re gieat thieves themselves. He hailed liim, 
however, and requested him just to give an eye to his flock for the 
short time lie should be ab.sent and that {je tv^iuld not forget, him a\ hen 
jic returnf^d from breakfast. 

.But the man was as deaf as himself ; and, mistaking his intentions, 
lie angrily asked the shepherd : What right Iiavo you to take this 

grass, Avhieh I liavc^hadcithe troubjje to cut ? Is my to starve, 
that your sheep may fatten ? Go al)out thy business" ami let mo 
alone !” The Qeaf shepherd observed the repulsiA^o ge.4iii*c of the hind, 
Avhiclihe took for a signal of acquiescence in his request, and there- 
fore briskly ran towards the vijlage, Ijilly detei’mined to giA^e his wife 
a gj)od IcssoE for* her neglect. But, Avhen he approached his house, he 
saAi^lvjr befoi^^ the door, rollingjin the paina of a violent colic, brought 
on ly eatyig ovgr q^ht too great a quantity of raw green peas. Her sad 
condition, and the '"u^^essity he was under to provide breakfiist for 
liimself, detained the shepherd longer than he wished ; while the 
small confidence ‘ he had in the person with whom he left his sheept 
accelerated his retmn t^‘^the utmosf. 
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Dveijoyed to see iiis flock peaceably feeding jicar the spot wliere Ik* 
left them, he counted them over ; and, finding that there was not a 
single sheep missing : he is an honest fellow^” quoth he, ‘‘this 
“ Talaiyari;n\\(i very jewel of his race ! I promised him a reward, 
“ and he shall liave it.” There was a lame beast in the flock, 
well enough in other respects, Avhich hoisted on his shcgilders, and 
carried to tke place wliere the hind was,®an(J courteously offered him 
the mutton, saying, “ you ha^^e taken grea^are of^y steep during 
“ ^yiy qbsence. Take this one for youas-^i^mble.” ^ 

“ I !”• says the de^af hind, “ I break your steep’s \e £ ! I’ll be 
“ hanged if I went near ybur flock since you have* b^i<m gone, or 
“ stirred fi’om the j^ico where I now anf.” Yes^”sf^th€ shepherd, 

“ it is good and fat mutton, will be a tr^at to you and your family 
“ or friends.” “ Have I not told thee,'’ lopbed the Talaiyari in a rage, 
that I never went near thy sjieep ; aid fet thou wdlt accuse mo of 
“ breaking that one’s leg. Get about t|y business, or I will give tbee 
“ a good beating*!” Aik^ by his gestures, he^seemcd determined to 
put Ids threads in execution. The astonished shepherd got into a 
passion also, and assumed a posture of ddfiance. They where just 
pnyeediiig to blows, #hen a man on horseback came up. To him 
tj}\cy*both appealed, to decide the dispute between them; and the 
shepherd, laying hold of the bridle, requested the horseman to light, 
just g, moment, and to settle the difference betw/^en him and the 
beggarly Talaiyari. “ I have offered him a present of a sheep,” says 
he, “ because I thought he had done me a service ; and, in requital, 

“ he will knock me down.” The villager was at the s^mc time 
preferring his complaint, that the shepherd would accuse him of break- 
ing the leg of his ^sheep, when he had never been near bis flodk. 

• ,The horseman, to whom they both appealed, happened to be as 
deaf as they ; and did not underst^md a word that either of them said. 
Dht, seeing them both addressing him fkith vehemence, he made a 
sign to them tb listen to him, and then fi'ankly told them that he con- 
fessed the horse he rode was nofhis own. “It was a stray tliat I 
“ found on (he road,” quoth h®, “ and being at h, loss, I mounted him 
“ for the sake of expedition. If he be your’s, take him. If not, pray * 
“ let me proceed, as I am rq^lly in great haste.” 

The shenlierd and the villasre hind, jeach imagining that the 
horseman lwd*decided in favour of the other, became more violent than 
ever; botfl curbing him, whom they hq^ taken for tWbir judge, and 
accusing him of partiality. • ^ 

fc At this crisis, there happemd to come up an aged Br&hman, 
Instantly they all crowded arounc^im ; sliepherd, Talaiy&rit and hor^- 
marf ; each claiming his interposition,^ and a decision ir^ his fa^ur. 
All spoke together ; every one telling his own tale, ^*aliman 

had lost his hearing also. “ I know,” said he, you want to compel 
“ me to return home to her” (meaning his wife) ; “ J^ut do you know 
‘Si her character ? In all the legions of the devils, I dfefy you to find 
twie^that is her eiilH] in wickedness. J^ineb.the^tiirie T first i)onghi 
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her^ s&A has made iqe oonuoit more ilo than it will be k ia> {xiWer 
io exphtB in thirty generatiojui. I n& goit^ on a p%r^age to 
** Eafil (Banaros), ^bere I trill ttratih myself from ^ inntimewle 
“ crimes I have beoa led into from the hour in which il»a the mU* 
fortune to make her my wife. Then wfll I wear ont the rest of.my 
days, on aims in a stranm la^ds^* 

While thev were w four vemting their exdlamatiotis^ without 
hearing a iford ;«the homest^er per&ived some people advancing 
towanS them with great sp^lfr Fearing tliey might bo die owners of 
the beast^ dismounted and took to his heolg. shepherd, seeing 
it w^as growhi^^^te, went to look after lift flock ; pouring out curses, 
as he trudged, against alf arbifrator«,^and bitterly comj^ainin^ that 
all justice had departed fiyim the earthy Then he bethought himself 
of a snake that crossed his path* in the snoniing, as he came out of the 
sheepfold, and which mi^t r ‘count for the troubles he had that day 
experience The Talaiyftri r| nnugl to his load of grass ; and finding 
the lame sheep there, he took it on his ^llo^^ldcr, to •punish the shep- 
herd for the vexation he had given him ; and the afged Br&hman 
pursued his course to a choultry that was not far off. A quiet night 
and sound sleep soothed his anger in part ; andf early in the morni^ig, 
several Br&hmans, his neighbours and relations, wlio had trpced 
out, persuaded him to return home, promising to engage his wife toi, 
be more obedient and less quarrelsome in future. ♦ 

Taie df the Four simple Brahmans. 

In a certain district, proclamation had been made of a Samara- 
danam* being about to be held. This is one of the public festivals given 
by pious people, and sometimes by those in power, to the BrSlimans ; 
who, on such occasions, assemble in numbers from all quarters. 
Four individuals of the caste, from difibrent villages, all going thither, 
fell in upon the road ; and, ^finding tliat they wore all upon the same 
errand, they agreed to walk in company. A Soldier happening to 
meet them, saluted tjiem in the usual by touching hands and 
, pronouncing the words, always applied on such occasions to Br&hmans, 
of dai^am-^Tya, or health to my lord. The four travellers made the 
usual return, each of them pronouncing the customary benediction of 
aiirv&dam ; and, going on;^ they came to a well, where they quenched 
their thirst, and reposed themselves in the shade oV some trees. 
Sitting fliere, 4nd finaingno better subject of conver‘«^atiqn, ofie of them 
the rest, whether they did not remark how pa^V tcularly the soldier 
had distinguished him, by his polite salutation. You !” says another, 
it wa4 not you that he salut^, but me.” ‘‘You are both mistaken/^ 
says^ third, “ for you may remeiftber that, when the soldier ^said 
“ dai!4om^ryay he cast his eyes upon me.'” “ Not at all,” replied the 
fourth, it was me^ qply he sduted ; otherwise should I have answered 
“ him as I did, by saying ^rvddam ?” 

Ea<di maintained his argument obstinately : and, as none of them 
Hould <} ield, th9 dispute had nearly come to 'vben th« Iea«»t 
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aiMpia Of wie lour, seeing wnat was likely to Iwppen, put an tod to 
tbe brawl by the following advice : How fooll^ it is in us^^says he, 
thus to put ourselves in a passion ! After we have siud the ill of 

one ano^r that we can invent, nay after going stoutly to &ticuiFs, 
like S^ftdra rabble, should we be at aU nearer to the decision of our 
difference ? The fittest person to determine the controversy, I think, 
would b^ the man who occasioned It# The fioidier, wfio choose to 
salute one or other of us, c^not be yet far nff. Let*us therefore run 
after him as quickly as we can, a nd \g^ mall sooft know for which 
of us he intended his salutation.” . • 

The advice appealed wise to them all, anfi w^sJmmediately 
adopted. The whole of them set off ip pursuit of tbs^^dier ; and at 
last overtook him, after ru^ng a league, anti all out of breath. 
As soon as they came in sigif^of hinct, they cried out to him to stop ; 
and, before they had well approached Jiini, they had put him in full 
possession of the nature of their dispuhl and prayed liim to terminate 
it by saying, to which of^tlmm he had* directed his salutation. The 
soldier instantly perceiving the nature of the people he had to do with, 
and being willing to amuse himself a little at their expencc, coolly 
replied, that he intended his salutation for the greatest fool of all the 
foui;; aijd then, turning on his heel, he continued his journey. 

‘The Brahmans, confounded with this answer, turned back in 
silen^. But all of them had deeply at heart the distinction of the 
salutation of the soldier, and the dispute was gr^ually renewed. 
Even the awkward decision of the warrior could not prevent each of 
them from arrogating to himself the pre-eminence of being^oticed by 
him, to the exclusion of the others. The contention therefore now 
became, which of the four was the stupidest; and, strange as it was, it 
grew as warm as ever, and must have come to blows, had not the 
person who gave the former advice, to follow the soldier, interposed 
again with liis wisdom, and spoken,as fo^ows. , 

‘‘ I thinic myself the greatest fool of you all. Each of you thinks 
‘‘ the same thing of himself. And, aflSer a fight, shall we be A bit 
nearer the decision of ihe qjhestion? Let us therefore have a little 
patience. We are within a short distance of Dliarmapuri, where * 
tliere is a ohoultry, at which all little causes are teied by the heads 
‘ of the village ; and let ours be judged among the Vest,” 

All agreed*in the soundness of the advice ; Snd having arrived at 
:he village, they eagerly entered the choultry, to hav^ their business 
lettled by the arbiteators. • , 

.They could not have come taa betjer season. The chief? of the 
listrict, Brfthmaiw afd others, had already met in the cheultiy ; qjpd 
10 fother cause offering itself, they pryjeeded immediately to that of 
he Br^raans. All the four advanced into tee mi^dlq of t\\p court, 
ipd stat^, teat a sharp contest having arisen amqpg them, teey were 
5ome tcp have it decided with fairness and imparti^Kiy. The court 
tesfred them to proceed and explain the grounds of tltOir controversy. 
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Upon tliis, ono of them .stood forwanl, and roJated to the a%seAU^' 
all that had liapjxjnod,^ from their meeting with the soldier to the pre- 
sent state of tlie quarrel; which rested on the superior degree of 
stupiditj" of some on6 of them over the others. 

The detail created m universal shout of laughter. The president, 
who was of «3 gay disposition^ delighted beyond measure to have 
tallon in with sp divcrtin|j aft incident. But he put on a#grave face, 
and laid it cdowi\, as the\^‘uliaritv of tlie causes tliat it could not bo 
determined qn the testimo nj ^ rf witnesses, and that in fact there jvas 
no other way of satisf\dng the minds of tlie judges, than .by each, in 
liis turn, >d^ing some particular oceurreneb of liis life, on which 
he could besteSbJblish hk claim to superior folly. ^ Jlc clearly shewed 
that there could l>e *110 other means o\detenuinjng ^o wliieii of them 
the salutation of the solftier wouM justice be awarded. The 

Briilimans assentcil, and iipon a sigii being made to one of them to 
begin, and to the rest to keej^j silence, the tirst thus commenced his 
« u'ation. 

I am pooriy pvoviaetr witu ciotning a> yon .sec ; ana 11 is not to 
day only that I have been covered with rags. A rich and verveha- 
ritable Brahman merchant once made me a proscait of two pieccr^of 
cloth to attire me ; the finest that had ever been scon in our 
^ ma, I shewed them to the other Brahmans of tlie village, who all 
congratulated r me on so fortunate an acquisition. They told, me it 
must be the fruit of some good deeds that I had done in a preceding 
•• generation. Before I put them on, J washed them, according to the 
custom^ in order to purify them from the soil ol'thc weaver’s touch ; 
and hung them iTp to dry, with the ends fastened to two branches of 
a tree. A dog tlien happening to coino that way, ran under them, 
and I could not discern whether he was high enougli to touch the 
clothes or not. I a>sked my cliildrcn, who were present; but they 
said they were not quite j^?rtain. How then was I to discover the 
fact? I put myself upon all fours, so as to be of the height of tlie 
^^dog; and, in that posture, I crawled ,, under the clothing. Did I 
‘‘touch it? said I to the children wlo were observing me. They 
answered ‘No:’ and I was filled with joy at the news. But after 
“ reflecting awhile, I recollected that the dog liad a turned up tail ; 
“ and that, by elevating it above the rest of his body, it might well 
“ have readied my clothe • To ascqftain that, I fixedna leaf to my 
“ rump, turni^ig upwards ; and then, creeping again on’^ll fours, I 
“ parsed a second time under' the clothing. The < hildren immediately 
“ 6 ried out that the point of the leaf on my "^hack had touched 
“ the doth. This proved to .^me tli^t the point of the dog’s tail must 
“have done so too, and that rny garment \ips therefore polluted. 
“ inymy rage, I pulled down the beautifeil raiment, and tore ifc'^in a 
“ thousand pkccs, loading with curses both the dog and his> master^ 

“ When this ftjoiish act was known, I became the laughing stock 
“of all the w/rrld; and I was universally treated as a inadman. 
“ ‘ Even if the do^,’ they all said : ‘ had touched the cloth, and so 
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, .aeliiein^nt upqn it, might, not you lia^ye ^^j^ashyed it a second 

i«i4 so have Ch* mig^^;y< 9 ^ Aot havo 

it ' to sop^ wor than tear it in pie^ ? After such 

fi^egiou^olly, who will give you clothes another time?’ This was 
aSji tr^e^or ever since, when I have begged clothing of aUy one, 
constant answer has been, that no ooubt I wanted a piece of 
^^ olpth to j)ull to pieces,” • * * • . 

He was going on, when ^ bystander interrupted liim by remark- 
ing ; that he seem^ to understand gqingf^rf^ll four#. ^Exceedingly 
well,” says ho, as you shall see? and off ho shtiflSed in that 
posture, amidst the unbeuii^cd laughter of the spectaterS|^ 

Enough, enough 1” said the president \^Clfi^rwe have both 
heard and sccu goes a great Jfny in his favour. • But let us now hear 
what the next of you has for himself^ in proof of his stupidity.” 

Tlie second accordingly began, by ex^res|ing his confidence, that, if 
what tliify had just heard appeared U| them to bo deserving of the 
salutation of the soldier, whal: he had Ursay wo^ild change that opinion. 

Having got my liair nnd board sh?iven one day,'’ ho continued, 
in order to appear decent at a public festival of thc 3 BrMimans (the 
^amarManam), which had been proclaimed througli all the district, 
I«desired my wife to give the barber a penny for his trouble. She 
heedlessly gave* him a couple. I asked of him to give me one of 
th^aafi back ; but lie refused. Upon that wc r|uarvclIod, and began 
to abuse each other ; but the barber at lengtli pacified me, by ofter- 
ing, in consideration of the double fee, b) shave my wife also. I 
thought this a fair way of settling the difieronce betwenji us. But 
<< my wife, hearing the proposal, and seeing thti barber in earnest, 
tried to make lier escape by fliglit I took hold of her and forced 
Jior to sit down, while he shaved her ])oll in the same manner as 
ttiey servo widows. During the operation, she o’ied out bitterly ; 
^ but 1 was inexorable, thinking ii lessnJiard that my wife should bo 
close sluivefi tliau that my penny should bo given away for nothing. 
When the barber had fiii^hcd,4 let her go, and slio retired immedi- 
afely to a. place of concaalmiiit, pouring down curses on me and the 
baid^er. Ho took hit departure ; and meeting my mother in hisp 
way, told her what he had done ; whic'li made her hasten to thb 
house, to inquire into the* outrage ; and when slid saw with her own 
eyes that it»was all true, she s^lso loaded# mo invectives. ^ 

‘‘ Tile barber pulJlished every where what had liappoiied at our 
“ house ; and* thj^ villain added to the* story, that I had caught her 
“ with another man, which was the cause gf my having licr shaded ; 
^“•and people wore no doubt cMiecting, according to our custom in 
“ sycli a case, to sjec her mountea on the ass, with her faSe turneefeto- 
“ \Y{u*ds the tail. They fiamo running to my dwelUhg fro?h all 
*“ quarters, and actually brought an ass to nfl^ke the i*um exhibition 
“. in streets. The report soon reaiched nfy* father-in-law, who 
“ lived •at a distance of ten or twelve leagues, and he, with his wife, 
^,(famc also to inquire into the affair. Scoi|»g their poor daughter in 
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tlmt* degraded state, and being apprised of the only reasoii ; 
reproached me most bitterly ; which I patiently endured, being 
conscious that I was in the wrong. They persisted, however, to 
take her v itli them, and kept her carefully eonceale<^ from every 
eye for four whole years ; when at length they restorect her to. me. 

This Uttle accident made me lose the SamarManam, for which 
I had been preparing by aifast of three days ; and it ;was a great 
“ mortification "to me to excluded from it, as I understood that it 
“ was a most splendid Another Sam&r&danam tyas 

“ announced^ be held teii&ys afterwards, at which I expected to 
make up^r myloss. But I ^’cceived with the hisses of six 
hundred Biwii^j^ans, wjio sejzed my person, and insisted on my 
giving up the acc&mplice of my wi^;^^ that he might be prosecuted 
and punished, according to tlip sov.crc\*:ilos of the caste. 

‘‘ I solemnly attestedJicy innocence, and told the real cause ol 
tlic shaving of her hair; warn an universal burst of sur|lriso took 
‘‘ place ; every o^ exclaiming, how monstrous it w£,s that a married 
woman should oe so degraded, without having cominiited tlie crlihe 
of adultery ! Either this man, they said, must bo a liar, or he is 
tlie greatest fool on the face of the earth ! Such I cj^ro say, gen|Jc- 
men, you will think me; and I am sure you will consicleiMiiy 
folly,” (looking herewith great disdain on the first speaker) as 
being far siipei;ior to tliat of tlie render of body clothing.” 

The court agreed that the speaker had put in a very strong ease ; 
but justice recpiircd Unit the other two should also be heard. Tlir 
third cdaimunt was indeed burning with impatience for his turn; and, 

. as soon as he had pch’inission, Jio tJiiis began. 

My name was originiillj Anantya. Now, all ^hc world call me 
Betel Anantya ; and I will tell you how this nickname ai’osc. 

, My wit'e^ having bccti long cictained at her father’s Iiodsc, oc 
account of her youth, bad cohabited witli mo but about a mouth ; 
when, going to bed one evening,,, 1 hajiponcd to say, wirelessly I 
• bdieve, that all women were prattlci’s^ retorted, that .she knew 
^ men will) were not less prattlers than woniM. I perceived at oneo 
s\ie alluded to myself and being somcwiai pic^ued at the sharp* 
of her retort, 1 said, now let us see Svhich of us shiUl speak first. 
* jS^eed,’ quoth shc^; ^ but what shall the loser forfeitr A leaf ol 
iJeM, said I : and our wager bciug^ thus agr6ed, wc both addressed 
our^eives to sleep without speaking another word, 

^ Next morning as we did not appear at our usual hour, after some 
inten^al, they called us, bi\t got j^o answer. Tliey a^in called, 
ajid then •roared stoutly at the door; but with*no success. The 
alafm be^n to spread in the house. oTIiey be^^an to fear feat 
we Irad died suddcnlj^^ The carpenter was called with his tools. 
Tlie door of oiui Voom was forced open ; and, when they got 
in, they were not a little surprised to find both of us broach awfme, 
in good lieafth, t-pid our ease, though without the Acuity H 
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My mother was greatly alarmed, and gave loud veiit to 
her grief. All the Brfthmans in tne village, of l)oth sexes, assembled, 
to^ the numl^r of one hundred ; and, after close examination, every 
one direw Ws own conclusion on the accident wWch was supposed to 
have befaliSSi us. The greater number were of opinion, that it could 
haVe arisen only from the malevolence of some, enemy who had 
ava;iled himself of magical incantation^ k> injure us. For this reason 
“ a famous magician was called, to counterac^he effects of ^the witch- 
craft, and to remove it. As soon as ^ after stedfastly con- 

tehdplating us for some time, he began, to try our pulses* by putting 
his finger on our wrista^ on, our temples, on the ifear^ apfVon vari- 
ous other parts of the body ; and, after a great vari^y^of grimaces, 
the remembrance ’of which elites my laughter, often as I think 
of him, he decided that oui^roalady ^ose wholly from the effect of 
malevolence. He oven gave ^ the nanie o^Hhe particular devil that 
possessed my wife and me, and rende abd us dumb. He added that 
this devil was very stubborn and diffionlt to lay ; and that it would 
cost three or four pagodhs,* for the expenco oT the offerings neces- 
“ sary for compelling him to fly. * * 

My relalj^s, who were not very opulent, were astonished at 

g rievous^inposition which the magician had laid on. Yet, 
•^rather wian we sliould continue dumb, they consented to give him 
whatsover should be necessary for the expence of hi^ sacrifice ; and 
theyTarther promised, that they would reward him for his trouble, as 
soon as the demon by whom we wore possessed should be expelled. 

He was on the point of commencing his magical operations, 
when a Brd>hman, one of ouirfriends who was pifesent, maintainod, 
in opposition to the opinion of the magici^ and his assistants, that 
^*our malady was' not at all the effect of witchcraft, bixt arose from 
softie simple and ordinary causQ ; of which he had seen several 
instances ; and he undertook to cxwe usij^ithoixt any expenco. * 

He tool^ a chafing dish filled with burning charcoal, and heated 
^ ^ a small bar of ^old very hot« This*ho took up with pincers, and applied 
to the soles of my feet, thin Uf my elbows, and tlio crown of my lica^. 
I endured these cruel dferations, xvithout shelving the least symptom 
of pain, or making any complaint; being determined to bear any 
thing, and to die, if neeessai*j>', rather than lose the wager I had laid. 

^ Let the effect on the* woman/ said the doctor, astonished 
at my re^lutipn and apparent inscnsibil»/y. And immediately, taking 
“ the bit of gold, w^ll heated, he applied it to the sole of her foot, ^e 
was not able to endxire the p^ for a moment, but instantly screamed 
out : ‘ Appa, enough 1’ and, turfting to'me, ^ I have lost my wagei\’ 
sh^said ; ^ there Jfe your lejf of betel.’. Did I not tell you, sai<i t, 
taking the leaf, that you would be the^first to speak out, and that 
‘^you would prove by you own conduct that 9 figlit in* saying 
jwterd^, when we wont to bed, thlt women are babblers? 

v Every one was surprized Ut the* whole .proceeding ; nor collld 
auyof them comprehend the meaning of wfiat wAs j;>assing b«bvccn 
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^ mid itio ; until 1 oxpbuu^^ kind of wagof liSkl All«fe 
‘‘^otmight, before ^iug to ‘ was 

* ^ it for a loaf of lietol that you have spread this alanii through ^OiirQwn 
** iiousoj and tho whole village ? for a leaf of betel, tha^vml shewed 
such constancy, and sMered burning from the feetio 
‘^upwaids? Kevgr in the world was tliere seen such folly P ‘And 
iVom tliat tiuie I have been instantly known by the napie of Betel 
Allan tva^ ^ v • 

The najTative heingNinisfaad, the Court were of opinion tliai; so 
transcendant a j)iece of folly gave him high pretensions in .the dO}>ond- 
ing suit was neeessiirv, first, to lieai* the foiurth and last of the 

suitors ; whottfnfi adch'essed them : .. 

The maiden *{) wl^m I M’as b^^lied, having remained six or 
seven years at lier fath 4 i’’s house, oi» account of her youth, wc were 
at last apprized that slic? w^A beeoin^ inamagoable ; and her parents 
informed mine that she wa^in a situation to fulfil all the duties of a 
wife, and might therefore join her hicsbstnd. M;^ mother, boing,at 
that time sick, and the house of my father-in-law b6ing at the dis- 
tance of five or six leagues from oui*s, she w as not able to undertake 
the joiumey. She therefore committed to myself ^|^ duty of brfeig- 
ing home my wdfe, and counselled me so to conduct myseif, iji, 
w'ords and actions, that they might not see that I was only a brute, 
^ Knowing tlice as 1 do,’ said my mother as I took leave ofd'.er, ‘I 
am very distrustful of thee.’ 13ut I promised to be on my good 
b»?haviour ; and so I dopai’ted. 

I •.vas well received by my father-in-law, who gave a great 
feast to all the BVahmans of the vilMge on the occasion. He made 
me stay three days, during which there w^as nothing but festivity. 
At length, the time of our departure having arrived, ho sulFeredv n^ 
wife and myself to leave him, after pouring out blessings on us 
both, and wishing us a teng ami happy life, enriched with a numci*- 
ous posterity. WIfen we took leave of him, he sheef abundance of 
tears, as if he had fijreseen the m'isery 4hat awaited us. 

It w^us then the summer solstice, and the day was excessively 
We had to cross a sandy plain of more than two leagues ; and 
the sand, being heated by the burnin^osun, scorched tlie feet of my 
young wife, who being brought up too tenderly in her father’s 
bouse, was not acc^stobicd to such severe trials. Slw foU a crj’ing, 
and being unable to go on^ she lay down o;n the g?ojind, ^saying she 
wished to die there. ,, 

I . was in dreadful trouble, and||cnew not what step to take ; 
whefi a merchant came u[),'^ traveliing the cemtrary way. He had a 
‘^ti^iii of i^fty bullocks, loaded with various mercliandizc. I riin to 
meet him, and told him the cause of my anxiety with tears in my 
eyes ; , ana enti'ea^d liim. to jud me with his good a^lvjce, in the 
disti'cssing circumstances in winch 1 was placed. He imniediatoly 
^‘linsw ered, tba^t a young and' delicate w^oman, such as my wdfe was, 
cotdd iieitliei lY’Uiaiiv where slic lav, nor proceed in her iourn(>y, 
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Mdei^ SO liot a sun, without being exposed to eor^n death, Uather 
than that ! should, see her perish, and run* tKa Aozard of being 
suspected of having ki|M her ntyself, and be held guilty af one of 
the five ^imes which the Brahmans esteem the most neinous, he 
advised me to give her to him, and then he would ;^oiint her on 
oHe of his cattle, and take her along with him. ^ That I should be a 
‘Closer, he^lmitted ; but all things. consicfered, it wasbotter*to lose her, 
with the merit of having sa\ed her life, thaiyequally lose her, under 
the suspicion of being her murderer trinkefe,’ he^said, ^ may 
Se worth fifteen pagodas. Take thcsotvraity, and give n!o your wife.’ 

The merchant’s afgunients appeared unansweralde : I yielded 
to them, and delivered to him my \yfe, whom hf^pldccd on one of 
his best oxen, iiiid continue^is jouniey ' /itlioitt delay. I continu- 
ed mine, also, and got hoiWq in the evening, exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue, and wim my feet almost Koajjied with the burning sand, 

‘‘ over which I had walked the -greater ^art of the day. 

« Frightenefl to see metalono, ^ Where is, your wife ?’ cried my 
mother, l^ave her a full account of every thing that had happened 

• ^ from the time I left her, I spoke of the* agreeable and courteous 

jpanner in which my father-in-law had received me, and how, by some 
^ delays we had been overtaken by the scorching heat of the sun at 

* no*on, so as that my wife must have been suffocated, and niyself 
sa^ected of her murder, had we proceeded ; and tjiat I had prefer- 
red to sell her to a merchant wdio mot us, for twenty pagodas. And 
I shewed my mother the money. 

When I had done, my mother fell into an cestacy of iiry. She 
lifted up her voice against me with cries of ragb, and overwhelmed 
me with imprfcations and awful curses. Having given way to 
tjiese first emotions of despair, she simk into a more moderate tone. 

‘ What hast thou done, wreteW’ said she ^what hast thou done ! 
^ sold thy wife, has thou ! deliverod'hcr ^ another man ! A BrShm^ 
n&ri is becAne the concubine of a vile merclttmt ! Ah ! What will 
her kindred and ours say wh8n they hear the tale of this brutish 
stupidity,, of folly so unlxanlpled and degrading!’ 

The relations of my wife were soon informed of the sad adven-' 
ture that liacl befallen their unhap])y girl. They fame over to attack 
me, and would certainly have mimlered me, and my innocent mother, 
if we had not both ma^e a sudden escape* Having no direct object 
to wre^k their vengeance upon", they^ brought the matter before the 
chiefs of the caste, who unanimously fined me in two hundred pagodas, 
as a reparation to my father-in-law, and issued a prohibition agdlnst 
great a fool being ever allowed tp^ake another wife denouncing 
the penalty of expulsion from tlie c^to, against any one* who shcald 
assist me in such an atteSipt. I waif therefore condemned to rftnoiu 
a wiiower all my life, and to pay doai* for my*foSy. I 

should have been excluded forever fi*om my fiaito, but for the high 
iV^nsiaeration in which the memory of my late fathef is still held, he 
^‘•jfiaying lived respected by nil the world. 
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‘i !No\v that you have ooe speoimen of tlic many loll 
my life, I hope yoa*wiU not oonaicl^ ipe aa beneath thoaa who have 
“n^en before me; nor my pret^o^ioiia dh^Blibur mi4(i|F^nK of. 

‘‘ me S^ntation of the soldittf.” , , , , > ^ * 

' The heads of the asaeinbty, nevoml of whom were ocm^nlBed with 
laughter wUIe the ^rfibinana were toilfog their hutodea, deeded, 
hearing th^ aU, that eaoh faad^ipvmi anoh absolute prot^ el Ibllv u 
to be entid^, in Justice, to a superiorito in his own way ; mat Mim 
tiiem tiierefore should be to oaU himself the greatest teol of aH, 

and to attribute to himself theaaintation of the soldier. Eaoh of tiibm 
having thus gamed*his suit, it was Kcomiuended to them alT to continue 
their journey,* if iji were possib^ in amity. The delighted Br&lunans 
rushed out of court, each exclaiming ti^he had giSh^ his cause. 

Tale of Apajiy Ptimt, THinisttf of Kay Krishnardiya. 

Although the composltioi*! am now about to describe be placed 
in the list of tales, yet ^ is believed to be*foiitnded oif historical truti) ; ‘ 
the memory of the good Kiilg Krishnartiya, and his faHhiuI minister 
Apaji, being still held in' reverence among the Hindfts, They flou- 
rished a short time anterior to the first invasion of tlio country by the 
Muhammadans ; and their sole ambition was to make their «subject%*„ 
happy. But, whether history or tale, the narrative affords a good 
illustration of the customs and usages of tlie people • €r.% 


In the happy times, . when the race of Hindhs was governed by 
native Princes, one of their monarchs, called Krishnartiya, bore rule 
over one bf the n|Ost extensive and richest provinces of that vast 
coimtry. His only study was to gain the respect and love of his 

S le, by rendering them happy; and, with that view, he was par- 
arly solicitous to admit none into his service or counsels but i?ien 
whose experienqe and prudence would insure a wise administration of 
the state. His prime minister Aphji, stood highest in his confidence',' 
because, with many other excellent qualities, he possessed the happy 
talent of displaying truth in entertaining a«d striking allegories. 

.One day, when at the court of his master, nothing of greater 
importance being under consideration, the King proposed to liim the 
following question; ♦ 

1 ^ve often hc^ard it said, Ap^*i, that men in tfeeir civil an4 
religious usages, only follow a beatoii track ; and tha| flie form of 
or of other customs, being once established,^ continues to 
b& bliMly acted upon by the undisceming mhititude, however 
absurd ^d ridiculous it may be. ,.I desire wiat you will prove 
ijie thq. truth of that opinion, and shew me the mstice of the tritq 
oonstanlly employf^d through ithe whole country, ^ Jhna 
MaruW f - Maruto the meaning of which I take to be : Is it' 

the meu or their fuctoins that are ridiculous?’* 

jj ; yr- 

^ Tbw is stili ft ftommon proverb, Kftaaada Gadegalu p. 28. Ko. 8SS, BibliotUeciiw. 
Kftraataca. * * 
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:^ji wiwi 1118^ uaaal moclftHtyj promi^e^ ilii# King to apply him- 

self to the eolutipu of that proverbial que^^QHf;: ami to give his 
answer in' a, days. 

* Aftorih© King dismissed lus council, Apaji #lK 5 ifijy occupie^^ 
wim the 'whi<^ his master hml given him to resolve, went 

liome, tafing with Km tiie shepherd .who had % care of tiie king s 
flmdr ; a man of a ^ss and rough nature, w tho^ of h» profession 
generally are. He thm addressed liim : £ear me*, KumbI ; you 
must instantly lay aside your shej^^^'clolhingV and pnton that 
of a Saimyflsi or Penitent, whom you are to represent for a certain 
time. You will l^gin, hy rubbing your whole* l^dy T^ith ashes. 
You will then take in one haui, a bambpo rod seven knots, 
and, in the othet, tlie pitcl^r, in which a penitent always carries 
lua water*. Under your you ^will take the antelope skin, on 
which persons of that profession must al^ys sit This being done, 
go without delay to the mourjtain ne^esrto this town, and enter the 
cavern in the giiddlc of the hill, whiem every one knows. Going to 
the farther end of it, ydh W?ll spread'the antefOpe skin on the ground, 
and sit down upon it, in the manner of a penitent. Yoirr eyes must 
be fixed on the ground, while one hand keeps your nostrils shut, and 
‘^«thc other is resting on the crown of your head. But be careful to 
perfoftu your part well, and see that you do not betray me. It may 
happen that tlie King himself, \vith all his retinue, and vast multi- 
‘‘ tudfes of people, may go to see you ; but, whetlicJr I, or even the 
King himself, shall be tliere, you must remain immoveable 
in the posture which I have described. And, whatever pain you 
may suffer, even if they shall pluck up all youy hairs o*fte by one, 
you must appear to feel as little as if you wei’e dead ; complaining 
of nothing, attending to nothing ; looking at nobody, speaking to 
i¥>body. Tliere, shepherd ! That is what? demand of thee. And if 
thou transgress my orders, in Sie slightest degree, thy life shall 
answer for it ; but if on the contrary ^ou shalt execute them asT 
expect, thou shalt be most liberally rewarded.^’ 

The poor shepherd, haf ing been all bis life accustomed only to 
(bed his sheep, had no amoition to change his employment for tliat of 
% Sanny&si ; but his master’s commands were uttereef in so determin- 
ed a tone, that ho saw any attempt of liis to alter thorn to ba altogether 
useless, and ^erefore prepared to play part of the Penitent. 
Every thjjig lieing in order, he betook himself %o the cave appointed, 
with the resolution of executing the orders of his maste^. 

Apaji, in thenneantime, went to the palace, where he founcl^e 
Kjng already suri’ounded by his ^courtiers. ’Having approached him, 
he Sdressecl him to this effect : • ^ 

** “ .Great King ! Whil^you are occupied in the midst>of youi’^ise 
“counsellors with the means of making yojjr subjects happy, 1 am 
“•under the necessity of interrupting you, by announcing to you tlie 
“ most fcappy news, and that the day^ is arrived when the gods, de- 
jfgbfcd with your virtues, have chosen to give you a signal proof of 
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thch' protection aud favour. At the time i am now speaiviitg^ 
“ jgteak woijder is exlfibited in your kingdom, and very nearyb'ir own 
{Mtkce. In the middle of tiw inoantein, ' which is htit^ a aijort 
diatenee from yonPeaftital) therois a'cave, li whieha''h^yr|ie]utont, 
descended wi^mik dotd)t from &e dwelling plaee : ^ me gfctU 
'Tishnn, has tidc^ up his ahioide. b pcofotmd meditaitifln eif tiib 
p^ections dT Para-bhhuMi,^ is wholly insensible to. tovesfrhtl 
‘‘ objects. ^ Kas no other noarishment|han dm air whidine bneathes, 
“ mid noneW th& olyeots the five senses make the sli^^^t 

impressio^ on liim. In a word, it ma^' bo truly said, dial ihebiHl^ 
aliHie o^this ^edt personage resides iij this Idwer world, whilst his 
soul, his tls>ug^ts, nn4 afieciions, are cicely united to die 

' “ divinity, 1 haveeio doubt that th^gotls, in Sending him to visit 
“ your kingdom, have deigned^ to givxh^u an uiiequivo’cal proof of 
“ thmr fiivour and kindn^ tu you aiiif your peo{)le.” 

The King and all his’ eonht listcnirl, with earnest attention, and 
remained for some tinijp looking at each yth^r in deep amazement. At 
last die King, with their unanimous conenircncc, dotcnniiiied to vilit 
the illustrious stranger, and implore his blessing. He wont accordingly, 
in magnificent procession, with his court and troops attending. The 
royal trumpets sounded in all parts, to announce the objeqj, o£!I lO 
visit, and invite all persons whatever to attend. As they cainoMiea?* 
the mountain, the numbers cncreased ; and, never before, had sijch an 
assembly been seen. Eveiy face was cheerful, and every heart rejoic- 
ed to have lived to see so- distinguished a personage upon eartli. 

The King and the splendid tlirong had ascended the mountain, 
and approached thef cave where the pretended Sannydsi lived, in deep 
seclusion from the world, and in intimate imion with the deity. . The 
King, already penetrated with religious awe. entcreu the holy retreat;, 
with marks of submission and reverence in his demeanour. Tliem Imj 
saw the object of his respect;^ in a remote corner. He paused awhile, 
and gazed at him in silence. It was a human form ho sawj sitting on the 
skin of an antelope, with a pitcher of water ^n one side, and a seven knot- 
ted bamboo rod on the other. Its head hung nViwn, and itseyeswere fixed 
f on the ground. One hand kept the nostrils shut, and the other rested on 
its he^. Its body seemed as motionless as the rock on which it lay. 

The King was struck with reverential dread. He drew near to 
the penitent; and thficc^he prostrated himself at hisl^J;, and then 
addressed himen these terms ; 

I . 

^ Mighty Penitent ! Blessed be my destiny which has prolonged 
my existence to this day, when I have the inexpressible felicity 
seeing ygur holy feet. What I ilbw behold, with mine own eytes, 
In^itely exceeds the public^enown wljich emblfeons your? virtues. 
Tne happiness of this hour,'! know not whence it comes. .The fe^y 
good fleeds^ Bave jp^formed, in the present generation, are surely 
inadequate to so ‘distinguished a favour ; and I can attribute it only 
to the merits.cSF my ancestors, or to some signal work which I may 
have^been eiiablq^l to perform in a preceding generation, the rnfm^bry 
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wfiic li i no longer retain. But, liowovcr that may be, tlib hour 
in which I now fint aee your hallowed feet is^far tiie Wppiest of my 
Jifo% Henceforth, I can liave nothing to wish for in this world. It 
k enough for any mortal to have seen tiiosef saered^fo^ ; for, so 
> ‘5^atifie^a vision will blot out all the sinS I have eornmtitted in this 
VaJid all preceding generations* liow am i piffe as Ae sacred 
shream of the Ganges, and I have nOTiing more to wish fSr on earth.” 

The counterfeit penitent received the ^flattormg sppeeh of the 
npiiarch without emotion, and inflcBldawnaintainecfhis |^sttire. Tlie 
tittmerbus^ spectators were amazed, and could only whisper to each 
ithcr, what a gi*eat beiifg tliat must be, who coulcf bear the Submissive 
addresses of such King, without deigning io cast >gldbce of appro- 
bation towards him. Well mpght it be said, tli5y thought, that the 
')ody only of the holy peiii^l^pt remained hpon the earth, while his 
:Iioughts, his sentiments and his soul haebbeoh reunited to Para-Brahma. 

King Krishnar^-ya continued to jaze with admiration, and tried 
by farther flattering anAeoinplimeiit, to gaindmt a single look of the 
Sannyflsi ; biA the penitent continued ab*)rbed in thought 

The King was, then about to take his leave ; but the minister 
^^)aji interposed, Great Monarch,” he said, having come so far to 
rt^it this holy personage, who will henceforth be the object of public 
veneration, and not having yet received his benediction, it would be 
desirable at least, to have some memorial of liim, to preser\^e as a 
precious relic; if it wore no more than one of the hairs, which grow 
so profUscly on his body.” 

The King approved the advice of his minister, and immediately 
advanced, and neatly plucked a hair from the snaggy breast of the 
Saiinyflsi. He nut it to his lips and kissed it. I shall enslmino it,” 
said ho, in a bc^ of gold, which I shall always weai* suspended to 
my neck, as the most precious of my ornaments. It shall be my 
talisman against all accidents, and theV)urce^of perpetual good.” * 

The ministers and other couytiers, who were about the King, fol- 
lowed his example ; and ^dcli plucked a liair from the breast of the 
penitent, to be preserved as a lioly relic. The innumerable midtitude,. 
who were spread over , the mountain, gradually learned what was going 
on in the cave. Every one burned with desire to be jx)sse8sed of so 
precious a njgmorial. Each plucked his ^elic^ till the tortured shep- 
herd had^ wot a hair left on his *body. But lie endured his sufferings 
witli heroic fortitude; and never winced, nor altered Ifis stedfa^t look. 

On his retuili to the palace, the King informed his wives of allMhat 
had passed, and shewed them the relic he had brought from tbe breast 
of the Satniyfi-si. Jliey heard and looked with cui’iosity an(> wonder, 
sdrtlly lamented that the rigorous rulcs*prcscribed to the scat had not ]>er- 
mitted them to accompany their husband to the cave, and^to slw© in the 
general hapmness and joy, by visiting the tfoly jnan. But the King 
mighitjos th%reatest of favours, graciously permit tlKjfamous penitent to 
be.bronght to the palace, that they also might have the happiness o 
sboiifg him, and of sclocthig « hair from his ?ady their om\ ham Is 
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of wiV€%; |ii»3^ being d^rous, at the ^anae^tiinei to do 
honotir to the Sanny&ai, he cidfared out Us wliole court, yn^ his ^ops 
of hom and ibot, totserve for an esdt^ On aniving at the 
whi<^ was sUU surrounded by a pi^of ihe multitudei hadfnot 
yet got tlieir hmm, the four ehi^s of the cavalcade went up to him, 
and Wing ^unfolded the of thhir mission, (hey took up tlie 

motionless penitent iu their amis, and pIacHHl liim in a Superb new 
palanquin, ni the%aiiie postgrejn which tiiey foond him in the cave. 

The shepherd^ sat imii||Oveable in the palanquin, still keeping tip 
the appearance i)f a*Saimy&i in cantempfeticai, and was conduct^ in 
state through the^treets of tha city, in the midst of an immen^ con^ 
emurse of people, who made tlio air ^^ound with iHoir rejoicings. 
The poor shepherd, in the^ meantime, wll^had eaten nothing for two 
days, during which his wKble j^in had been lacerated and torn by the 
perpetual ]^ucking of the haq*s, felt ^lut little enjoyment firom the 
triumph, and would have betrayed tlio jjJotj^but for* the dread of liis 
master’s a^er. Why shoidd 1,” he would say to himself, carry cfh 
a trick like this in the midst of torment and pain ? I would bo in the 
company of my sheep, and hear tigers roaring in the woods, rather 
than be deafened with the noise of their acclamations. Ha^ I be%ni 
with my flock, I should have had three good meals before new 
whereas after two days of fasting, I know not when I may be 
relieved.^’ 

While such thoughts were passing in his mind, they arrived at 
the palace,^^. and he was immediately introduced into a superb apart- 
ment, where be reived a visit from the Princesses. They prostrated 
thems^es, one by one at his feet; and after a pause of silent admira- 
of them would have a hair also, to be ^shrined, like tl^i^ 
Imsnand’s, in a box of gold, and to be worn continually, as the most 
prions ornament It may( be supposed that, after so much pincing 
and plucldng, it would be no easy matter to find any thing remaining 
on the hide of the poor shepherd ; and in ^ct it was not without care- 
fully exploring various creases and fvJdsy^r that each lady could be 
eaccommodated with a relic. At last, they concluded their devout visit, 
and retired ; leaving the shepherd still maintaining his inflexible atti- 
tude ef^ccmtemplaftion ; from which he wks at lengtJi relieved by the 
Eii^^^ng orders, ^at the Sanny|8i should bo left alime all night, 
in di^ to enjoy repose, after so much fatigue and suffciSpgc ^ 

Apaji found a secret Entrance by which he int' oifuced himself 
in (knight to the hungiy and smarting shepherd ; and thus he ad- 
dressed Jiim in soothing accents : Kurubft ! the period of your pio- 
hation is ‘accomplished. You have well performed the part IjL Set 
ao»^m for you, and you have»fulfilled mf expectations. I proimsed 
you a wcoiraence art(j[,you shall not be disappointed. In the mean- 
time, put off that dress, and resume your coarse woolen cafnbaU, 
Get somefhingcto eat, and go. to bed, as you have neea ; anh^'ln tW 
morning, go but uspal with your sheep/’ 
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^The Ihepterd did not wait a liecoiid bidding but 4^ckly got into 
the fieldsji resolved not to act the Sannyftsi any more. 

• Early next morning, the King went with hi^ retinue to renew hia 
liuiuible s^tations to the holy penitent. They found him not, and 
they, remained astonished for awhile.' But, on reflection, their, venera- 
tion was augmented, for they could noljdjubt that il was solhe diviniiy, 
under a human form, who had come amongst iJ^em, on a temporary visit, 
to convince them of his being their protector ; and had returned, in the 
night, to his heavenly abode. The advent and departure of this wonder 
were the only subiect of conversation in court, towii* and coi^intry fpr 
several days. Then it gradtftilly grew stale, and at last vas but occa- 
sionally remembered, libe any other ant^^ua^efl inii;adre. 

A good, while afterwardj^when Apaji was one day at court, the 
King put him in mind of the old^proverB of Jma Marulo^ Jdtr& Maruld^ 
and a^ed him whether he still t|iought liat*^ people followed a parti- 
cular track, merely because it happened^fco be laid down for them, and 
• tlijit, however ridiculous liie Ceremony and usages of a nation might 
bo, those who {)ractised them were still m6re ^ridiculous. 

Apaji, who waited only for an opportunity like this, to enter on 
hisf^favourite speculation ; and having obtained permission to express 
Jiimsblf \^ithout reserve, tlius addressed the King : 

Great King ! your own conduct some days ago decided this 
qu^tion, when you condescended to visit the cave in the mountain, 
and the pretended Sanny^i who was there. You have allowed me 
“ to speak without constraint, and I will therefore confes» that the 
venerable penitent was no other than the shepherd, who has been 
“ all his life employed in keeping my sheep : a being so rough and 
uncultivated as to approach nearly to utter stupidity. Such is the 
personage whom you and your court, upon my sole testimony, have 
treated with honours, almost divfnq, antj^have elevated to the rank of 

deity. Tl^e multitude, without examinationy^ have blindly followed 
your example, and, without any knowledge of the object of its adora- 
‘‘ tion, run with you into th^Sxc^ss of fanatical zeal, in favour of a keeper 
of sheep, a low-born man, uneducated and almost a fool. From this 
striking instance, you must be satisfied, tliat public institutions are 
matters of example and habit, and that we ought to direct our ridicule 
of the absurd usages of a county, not so#nuqJi against the usages 
themsel^JB8, ^ against those who practise them.” ^ 

The King,* like a wise sovereign, to3k in good part the strenuous 
efforts which his Ihinister had bomly adopted to enlighten him •on 
matters so important and abstruse, and continued to repose upon him 
‘ . as his most faithful^subject and friend. 
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OF TBB^MIUTARy SYSTEM OF ITOIA. 

I OUOHT peVhaps^ hi prudence, to close my descrmtion of the Hindu 
people and rfieir customs, witJiHie last chapter. My profession \^ill 
justly ap^'ar to d^ualify me fi*om givinj^a full or sj^slactory account 
of what relates lo the subject of war. At the same tSne, as almosttlie 
whole of their palStio, monuments, religious and profana, represent the 
image of war, and aH their histories Srfe^ftUed with military details, a 
few remarks on that subject will not b6 darned inconsistent with the 
nature of mv work. l c 

The caste of Kshatnya^ or Kings, anjd that of Rajaputras^ or de- 
scendants of Kings, *were ^,at one time the exclusiv(^ possessors of 
authority and Government in the various coimtries of India ; and to 
them the trade of war exclusively belonged. No others had a right to 
enrol themselves in the profession of arms. ^ 

The Hindd customs have undergone a great change in this parti- “ 
cular. The ambition of conquerors has overstepped and subYerted 
those primitive rules of their institution. At present, tlicyo are few 
Kings to be seen of that caste, from which, in right of birth, they 
ought all spring. In India, as well as every where else, territory 
becomes the inheritance of the strongest, and in most of the provinces 
Princes of base extraction have, by boldness or cunning, raised them- 
selves to tlie throne. ' 

I, 

The right of bearing arms, which, in early times, belonged only 
to the BAjaputras, is now un/Versal ; and all castes, from the Brahmano 
down to the Pariahs, 'may now become soldiers. Sometimes, Brah- 
mans are found commanuing armia^, andr sometimes, particularly in 
the Mfidiratta service, standing in the raiiksf 

jWthough the rules and practices followed by the Hindis seem to 
have been intended ^o enervate the natural courage, and to oppose 
insurmountable obstacles to the other qualities of a good soldier, yet 
the art of war amongst tnem appe$U:s as old as anyefthor of their 
institutions ; aiKd, as a profession, it originally had, with ^hem, the 
prefAr^ce which it merited. In the scale of it had the 

second rank, and stood immediately after the priesthood, who had the 
pre-eminenge due to those fttactioiA which place them betwesen godf 
anfi the human race. • « 

to |he,Br&hmaD3, the soldiers enjoyed the highest privilege^i 
of any other citizei^. ^ ^ome. of those privileges were wmmon to them 
with the Br&hmans; such as'the high distinction of being perpiittod "to 
read the Vfidas; Ihe right of being mvested with the triple cord, .ai^d 
some othei’s which. the .ISrfthmans conceded to them, in consideration, 
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^no^doubt, of the great benefits which they, as well as flie society at 
Jarge, derived from their ^rvices, * 

• But although the profession of arms was known and honoured 
an^^ng the Hindtls of ancient times, and although the history of no 
country furnishes so many examples of wars, conquests, sieges, battles, 
victories, and defeats, as that of India^ in old though fabulous periods ; 
yet it must be admitt^ that there is prolfabl^ no natio\ on earth where, 
though less honoured, the ar<f was not cultivated witl^greater advantage 
and success. ^ ^ 

Untibthe eija of the modern invasions, by tliosc fieroi^and san- 
guinary conquerors, who, at the head of their warlike ^d barbarous 
hordes, passed^ thdi mountains of the no^^th td lay w^te the fertile and 
peaceful provinces of India^i>hndating thqp^ witli the innocent blood 
of a harmless race, whose aBal5fended*teiTitprics they usurped auila'Wful 
spoil; until then, the art of war was fut in its infancy in India, and 
the same as it had been for tnree thousand years. The feeble resist- 
mice they made ‘to tlioso^fcrecious conquerors who so unworthily used 
tne right of the sword, and who, (a thousand times worse than the 
swarms of locusts which frequently spread^dismay over the land by 
devouring the soxu’ces of existence,) carried desolation and death 
^^wherovdr they directed their course, sufficiently proves the inferiority 
of the Hindu in discipline and courage. 

‘•Tlicir wars arc of three sorts : those of fabulous fimes, those of the 
ancient Kings, and those of modern date. In speaking of the last, I 
must premise, that I profess to treat only of such as were carried on 
by the Princes of the coiuitry with each other, before the •experience 
of European tactics and skill had induced tJiem to admit foreigners ' 
into their armics^^ for the purpose of being trained and disciplined by 
ihcgr superior abilities. This arose from their ambition, or rather from 
their narrow comprehension ani dim perception of their own true 
Interests, which hindered them froni seemg the dangers which, soonbr 
or later, must result from admitting such dangerous auxiliaries into 
their service. What I shalbobsciwe upon is antecedent to that epoch ; 
which, I believe, does nof gcfback more than sixty or seventy yeai's.^ 

I do not at all touch upon the fabled wars of their gods, with . 
each other, or against the gknts, which are so tediously given in their 
books ; because they are entitled to no nyre attention than a sick 
person in k fit of delirium. Thby would inti’fiduce us to annies of 
giants, wliose. heads reached the stars,^riding on cle|Tl!iants of a size 
adequate to thei^high stature. One of them will appear puttin|:^ his 
.shoulders under the firmament and lifting it up. Wien, with awfol 
concussion, he overturns the gofls who* dwell there, and .shc\Vs what 
he m capable of dRing, and^what they have to fear. In the same 


m whicn the giants 
b^rie^ in the j uins. 


. his enemies, were intren^*hed, •and arc now 
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It would be eksy for me to bring forward a thousand tboieri^ of 
this sort ; which I havfe read in Hindh books ; but they could answer 
no other purpose than to disgust the reader, and to prove that their ' 
poets are the most senseless of mortals. 

The history of the wars of the ancient kings of India is scarcely 
less extravagant than the other, , and deserves no greater attention, it 
is not compose<}j in sober* pi^se by historians, but by wijd poets in 
enthusiastic^ verse^; who/in this and in every thing besides, follow the 
bias of their disordered imaginalipn. What truth can be described 
throiigKjbhe thick^veil of their fable ? The million of soldiers whom 
Xerxes cbnductpd for the overthrow of Orefece, ai^ but a handful, 
when compared lyjth the» almost innumerable host|^ of warriors that 
composed the armies of the ancient IWnces of Inai^.'’ But there is 
nothi^ wonderful in such impostiires^^xhen we advert to the incur- 
able tfedency of the Hindus f ^ every kind of extravagance, whether 
in their narration, in conversafjon, in d'vil affairs, in religious opinions, 
or in any other circumstance of life. ^ 

But there is one thing ^eonnected with this subject, that is not 
fabulgus ; which is, that their armiec were made up of four arms, 
which the Hindfis express by the word Chatur-angmu These four 
were elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry. United, they eom- 
posed a complete army. 

This mode of constructing an Indian army subsisted at tlie^time 
of the invasion of Alexander the Great. It was followed in the army 
of Porus, who was subdued and taken prisoner by that great conque- 
ror. QuiiJius Curtins remarks that, in the line of battle, there were 
arrang^ eighty^fiVe elephants, three hundred chariots, and thirty 
thousand infantry. He does not enumerate the cavalry of the Indian 
King, but he afterwards alludes to it in his narrative. 

What we have said of the fovu divisions of the ancient Indian 
irmics, may serve to ftx thx; origin of the game of chess, which has 
\ieen ^e suh^ect of so many disputes and researches, as well as to 
reform the mode of playing it in Eurojpe , at least, as far as regards 
the chess-men. I believe it is generailj Admitted to be a military 

f * ame. Castles, knights, pawns, and other terms justify that idea, 
tat is it not ridigulous, in the European way of playing it, to sec 
caslies marching about ; a queen in every part of the battle, and 
stoutly fighting ; bishbps,^at‘ thoside of the king, maint&ting a con- 
spicuous share <n the combat ;^nd the like ? 

Hindus, who play this game as we do, -^ith some slight 
variations, call it Chatur-angam, an army of four arms. At the two ^ 
opposite sidps of the chess board they^ plant the elephants, which were 
fonqprly sur|nounted with small towers. We'have substituted in their 
plage, thick solid castles with regular battlements all round, <and we., 
make those greal mas^'fly nimWy about in all directions. 

Instead of the bishops we employ, the Hindus make use of cars., 
representing the vehicle^ancieiitly used in their armies. In place o^:’ 
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i)ul*^uefen, whom we make very active in the battle/ rather unsuitably 
to her sex, they bring forward what they call Mantri^ or ministei^of 
• state, a leader who changes from place to place during the fight, and 
sometimes strikes a blow, as he passes. All this»we think sufficiently 
deilfonstrfdes that the HindAs were the original inventors of chess. 

The field of battle is called or placet of combat. 

From this word is probably derived the nalne of PVus, which the 
ancient Greeks give to the King whom Alexander ^onqu^red on the 
banks of the Indus. They probably^onfounded the nam^ of thenlace 
of the battle with that of the Prince who foughi^This, pr^feiofy, is 
not the only errfr into Vhfch the authors would fall «who give such 
erroneous accoun);^ of India and its inhabitants. JBut ^t is time to 
return fi*om this digression tq^the constituent psSHs of the armies of 
the ancient Kings of Indiafl5eginning*with ^he elephants. 

All the ancient authors ^eak o^ toners, supported by these 
animals, filled wjth combatants, in the^ armies of the Asiatic Princes. 
But I believe we shall ndt fdtm correct ideas bn the subject, without 
making great allowances for the imagihatjon of those writers. If 
these turrets were at all high, Che motion of the animal, which from 
Jt# manner of walking, is more jolting than that of any other, would 
•necessarily make it lose its balance and tumble down. For the ele- 
phant does not move like other quadrupeds, advancing the legs alter- 
natefy , but brings forward the two legs of one side together. If they 
were constructed with much solidity, they would be too heavy for the 
animal, which, though the strongest of any, does not support a weight 
proportioned to his size. For, powerful as he is^ they csRi scarcely 
venture a heavier load on his back than twelve hundred weight ; and 
they must take some pains to reconcile him even to that. 

* Of all that lias been written, therefore, of castles filled witli arni- 
^d men, on the backs of elephanl^, a ^reat deal must have beqn 
borrowed fi’om indistinct observers, unacquaii^d with the nature of 
the animal, who, being asjjpnished at its enormous bulk, fancied its 
strength to be equally gr#at. ^ Towers such as have been described 
are therefore plainly absurd. At the same time, I do not assert that, 
the elephant has not been used, to great advantage, in war. Tlie sol- 
diers on his back were furflished with numbers of* arrows, or other 
missile weap^vis, which they could employ with^reat effect against an 
enemy’s afmy. The elephant himself, when accoutred for the combat, 
was still more terrible than his riders, and wonderfully contributed to 
spread terror and confusion amongst enemies unaccustomed to jthat 
sgecies of warfare. t , ’ 

These extraordinary creatures, even at this day, arebf great^use 
in the armies of the Inmaif Princes. ‘But they serve m>re for pirade 
'than foi* war. It belongs to the dignity of gjjperals,»ai^d other chiefs, 
to be mounted on elephants, superbly harnessedi^ and, when they take 
the fiehf, they are armed with the bow, with fire-arn^, and often with 
a jong spear ; which thev change in battle according to circumstances. 
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'She elephant,' by ha« a great# dmd of fir# ; and they *^0^ 

obliged to trail) liiin lly practice to endure it, and even habituate him 
to actual burnings, that he may not in battle be terrified and rendered * 
unmanageable by the fire-works whicl) are thrown amongst thorn. 
In si^es they are of great* use, in forcing the gates of fortified plaV'^. 
And, to iiicreos^ their elfieien^ they ai*e sometimes equipped with 
sti’ong points of^ron of gi^pat^&wmgthf ^ 

111 the JJIogid armies, an elephant led the way in a march, 

having a long pole fixed on his head, with a great flag hoisted onnts 
top. 'j^other eleghant geiicr^dly followed, who carrjfed on his hack a 
smaW ca^et set iii a niche, inclosing s5me* relicsji precious to the 
Muhammadans ; sometimes, even, a true or protauiM hair of the 
beard of the Prophet ^ * f 

• . 

The only unequivocal sci*yice which the elephant renders is in the 
transport of ai'tilleiy. When ^he bullqcks which draw the oannbh are 
stopped by a slough or a ditch, or any similar impediment, one eler 
phant or more are brought, who I’aisc up the carriages with their 
trunks, and greatly assist^ irf carrying thorn through bad roads. In 

S assing rivers and canals, where there are no fords, the people and 
eavy baggage are transported on their backs. But these advantages, 
and otliers which might be mentioned, are greatly overbalanced by* 
the expence of tlieir k^eeping. 

. •ri* 

The chariots arc the next department of the ancient armies of 
India« They appear to have been very numerous and of vast size. 
All the prij^icipal officers rode in them, and that of the King was par- 
ticularly splendid. When two Princes wore at wai* with each other, 
they still kept up the forms of politeness, and ^ never commenced a 
battle without saluting each other from their* ehai’iots ; concluding 
with mutual defiance. We road in one of their books that one of those 
Icings, when he rode up to^ give battle to his enemy, first shot an 
arrow of compliment, vffiich dropped at tlie foot of his chariot. The 
other returned the civility in the same way,, and then the combat began. 

I have never seen a minute descripiitmSjf those vehicles ; but the 
I)ooks in which they are mentioned describe them as being large, and 
drawn by five horses. In one book, I remember to have read of some 
Prince who, in preparing for war, got a troop of devils for a team ; so 
that he could not faikto Uriye at a good pace. It w^as a regulaj* 
appendage to ajl chariots, to be hung round with large belB, which 
would create a fine clangor in the field of battle, and *ervo to spread 
terrer and dismay through the enemy’s ranks, 

Pei'haps, it is in imiiatioit’ of those ancient chariots of war, that 
the ^Hindus of“ the present day decorate their carriage^i with many bdls, 
the tinkling oS which announccis their approach from afar. E^ut the 
cars, in Which’ th6 Hindu# now sometimes travel, are of modern taste, 
bear no analog^ the ancient war chariots. * 

Cavalry formed the third division of the Hindu army. Their* 
:*:trcngl}ij ho wcvci . < did i^.ot consist in that arm, their whole depend- 
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^ne&beftig on the foot ^This is now wholly changed in* modem 
times, when the infantry are almost entirely# laid aside, with the 
• exception of a few undisciplined bands of freebooters, whose principal 
andjndeed only business, is, not to fight, but tp spread themselves 
aboffli in the defenceless villages ; to piUage, ravage, burn, and destroy 
whatever comes in their way ; and to scatter havoc and desolation 
tlu’ough the whole territory of the eneiliy, ^ ^ » 

Hie jJoguls and Mahrattas, who, till lately, were me two principal 
powers who disputed the mastery, in many long, obslinatej and bloody 
wars, sometimes Arought, on each side, upwards of a hundred A^ancl 
horse into the fpld. The JVfaliratta Princes, if ufflted^ coulomake a 
muster of three mindred thousand/ ^ 

But t}]jBy Rave never beeji able to bring forward any tiling like 
this immense number of coiirbitanis ; becaifse they knew scarcely any 
thing of the militaty art. The severe tfesf^ns which the Europeans 
have continually afforded therit, for n^ore than three hundred yeai*s, 
since they have had a footing there, have scarcely yet opened their 
eyes to the defects of their ancient systean oi tactics, and the great 
superiority of those of their opponents. They have never yet known 
what the severity of discipline in an army may effect, or the advantage 
»ot tho aiTangement of the troops, the order of marching, and encamp- 
**ment. They are wholly devoid of the skill by which Targe masses of 
mei^are moved, without confusion or ^’ouble ; and they think they 
have done every thing when they have got together’ an immense and 
indiscriminate multitude, without order, and acting in the field fi’om 
individual impulse and at random. ^ 

The General has under him a great number of chiefs, who command , 
such horse troops as they can raise upon pay. Each man brings his 
^owji horse, and receives certain wages for himself and beast, which he 
keeps at his own expence ; and when it dies or is lost, he also is dis- 
blissed from the service. '> 

This method of recruiting their armies is Extremely prejudicial to 
the enterprise of the soldie»; because the ^eat object of his care being 
to preserve the horse, uprA tlife safety of wWch his own bread depends, 
he is always ready to make his escape, when any real danger appears/ 

In these armies, desertion is very frequent ; nor are the deserters 
either strictly sought after or severely punished. What they chiefly 
depend upon! ’ as a preventive, is to keep up ^ good arrear of pay ; 
which compels the soldieir to remain ^at his colours,'^or to relinquish 
what he has eaniod* Sometimes, indeed, they mutiny in such ceases, 
and arrest their General, or threaten him with the sabre : all whic4i ho 
i^ obliged to put up with, without blaming, far less punishing, tlie 
agkators. He rdconoiles them, in the best way he is able, by giving 
them gphiowledgments at* least of the debt ; and the *sam© slippeiy 
service is renewed. . ^ > 

Taoops so undisciplined and mercenary eiinnot be expected to bo 
very courageous ; but marks of valoilr are often seen* in their leaders , 
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particularly amoiijf the Moors. They never«fly in battle, thou^i ol^r-^ 
matched, while any of their people support theni ; and the p>int of 
honour is more concerned amongst them, in suWitting to a ixtreat, 
than amongst us. • V ' 

The privates in the Mborish and Mahratta cavaliy are 1^ general 
very poorly mounto^. Parties ^ them sometimes make excursions, 
and burst into a^istrict taheiss^^ey were not at all expeoted. It is 
not that good horses aremot to be found in India, particuwlv in the 
northern stales ; 6ut they are sol^ so high that private incnviduals 
cann&Virfford^to them. The chiefs, however, t^e none but the 
best ; ana they great pains to find ^hem. Thfr decorate them 
in various ways, and oftep pmnt them over with rnfferent colours. 
They dress tliem also wi^ infinite neatness, and nv^int^them with 
perfect grace. * ^ 

The Mahrattas accustotn tfieir steeils to stop w’hen a certain <jry is 
given. The horseman dismounts, andt:he horse stands still as if he- 
were tied. I knew a l^.e instance of a robl^r whof seeing a horse 
thus standing still, got upon this back to fly beyond the reach of his 
pursuers, and had got the unimal inta a gallop, when the owner per- 
ceived him, and instantly gave the accustomea cry to halt. The docile 
creature obeyed its master’s call, perceived its error, and 
stopped. The robber tried all means to spur him on, but they wod^, 
ineffectual ; and he was fain lo dismount and make his escape 
own legs. 

Tlie Moorish and Mahratta cavalry are armed with lances and 
arrows ; to^ which some of them add the musquet. Many have a 
^wretched sabre, airf a great number carry cataris or daggers. 
Several have no other armour than the whip or rod, with which they 
push on their steed. Each individual provides hirf own horse apd 
arms; and there is nothing like uniformity in their weapons or 
aQ?ioutrements. « 

They scarcely understand marching in a line, nor are they exer- 
cised in the evolutions of cavalry : which is •indeed less necessary, as a 

f eneral engagement is a thing almost unheard of amongst them. In 
leir first wars there was nothing beyond skirmishes, or sudden 
surprizes by one painty upon another, which generally ended with 
little bloodshed. Irie operations of an undisciplined army must always 
have consisted, as they tto to this day fn India, in burning ar\4 layi^ig 
waste the enemy^s country, in pjjllaging the p#or defenceless inhabitants 
and putting them. to the torture, to force them to.dipc'ose their con- 
cealed treasures. It is not therefore to be wondered at that small 
detachments of European cavalfy or irtfantiy should have been recently 
found to rout* ten times their number of such a miserable host. • 

fee infantry /orce was still more wretfehed before the present 
practice Kegan, of permiffing their troops to enter into the service 
the Europeans, for the'purposeTof giving them discipline. TiW then, 
foot soWiers were little known in the Mogul and Mahratta armies. » 
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' hifanii V, however, \fere .more esteemed amdiig the kings of 
antiquity ; then forming the fourth order of their military establish- 
ment. ^ It was then the most numerous part, and what was most relied 
jpn ip their battles. And still it constitutes to this day the only 
etr^ngth of the little Princes of the country known commp^y under 
the ‘name of PoHgars. , ^ j 

Thesespoligars, who may be compafed,* in sevef\l relpecte, with 
the Barons of Prance and England during th6 thirteenlh century, who 
firam titeir lo% castles and towers ^ould brave an A ini^t th^wyal 
authority, whicAthey often foimd means to brid|e ana suh^id^ are 
very numerous in varied ])?ovinces of India ; andRverp stilfmore so, 
before thegi’eat mropean power, whieJi ofjate liqp extended its rule 
or influence ovhv the country, had diminislied the number of those 
privileged robbers. Their <gfef^nces arp thi(5k forests, or steep moun- ' 
tains, where they can set at defiance th|se ^lio rule over the countries 
.wliicB inclose them. Tlio higlv|r poweiji finding it impossible to reduce 
, them without much labour ; /ind fearing at the same time, by unne- 
dfessar^ violciy;e, to rouse them to acts^of piffage and devastation, is 
contented to live with them in tl^ best manner it may. 

^ Tlic confined and barrem territory, possessed by the Poligars, not 
^bei«g adequate to their maintenance and that of their horde, they keep 
a gfoat number of robbers and plunderers in their employment, whom 
thejj^sencl out, from time to time, in the night, to |;lie neighbouring 
countiy ; from which they return with their booty, and share it with 
their« masters. 

Tlie English, however, after experiencing some losa^ have, by 
perseverance, almost wholly eradicated this evil and have shewn the > 
robbers, to their cost, what military discipline and vigour can accom- 
•plj^li, in the most difficult enterprises. 

The arms of these chiefs, and of those they have in their service, 
*are bows and arrows, spears, and match**»lock ;^uns. They are utterly 
ignorant of regular battle or of njiaintaining a contest in the open field ; 
but, when pursued, they Intake tliemselves to their thick woods or 
steep rocks, where they ‘endbavour to decoy the enemy ‘into some 
narrow defile, suited to their active and desultory attacks. It was noi 
without penetrating into the heart of their forests, and after great 
labour and loss, that the English succeeded in laying hold of their 
deadersj fu^bstablishing in their territory a l^tate of fi’der and tran- 
quillity, which they had n^ver known Jjefore. > 

Castrametalion is as little understood by tlie Hindu Generals as 
the order of fighting. In their inarch^ and oncivmpment, there is the 
utmost confusion. When it is ^necessary for tlie army, to halt, the 
gr^at object attended to i§ the facilitpr of obtaining w^ter. .^farge 
supply, is not every where to be found, particulaily at certain times of 
the year : and whole armies have been seoi?t^. reduced’ to the utmost 
extroi^ity of distress by being deprived, even ^fbr a short time, of an 
iar.ticle ot such indispensable nceessity in a burning climate. • 


j 
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■^0 flag, ^vllich goes first, aiid is rtisetl veiy high, mdrk/the^ 
pkos where Ae ariny ts to lialt Ev^y divi^oo takes up its ground 
i^ycnd the standard, without regularity or order. Bio chief pitaljes^ 
his tent in the midst of his party, mid hoists his flag upon it; eYory* 
leader having one a^roprmte for himself, which may lie distinguished 
by his own party. Thus eveiy tiling is in confusion, with tlie excep- 
tion of a siiftll su^ce about the l&nt of the General, where some degree 
of order is obscrt ed ; and likewise in tlw; market place, wnere a very 
good policed is k§pt up. Here all sorts of gi.xxls are to be seen, 
and^v^ious Ivinds of morchar\di>se, .in abundance, which are chiefly 
supplieu ^*rom J:h(f^lundcr of the country t)g*ougli jahiclr the army 
has marched.#* For no Hindu arniy has any respflit for property. 
Wherever they spfojd, rape, conflagration. piJIag^, devastation and 
every sort of excess accompany their progjj^ss. * ^ 

The wasteful Hindiis S^ai’^ly know what it is to form a magazine, 
or to have con\ oys of prcwdsio^is ; trusting wholly to their foraging, 
parties to supply their wants. And, so ,,ett*ectualiy this done, that 
numbers of purs^eyors follow J:hc armies, buying at a cheap rate^frohi 
the soldiers, the goods and pro|>erty; pillaged in the inarch, which 
they bring regularly to the market. On th4» other hand, when their 
mai'ch lies through a coimtry already laid waste, these dealer^ foljbw . 
ivith their oxen laden with provisions. • * 

Tlie most abominable profligacy exists in all their armies, ci>ut 
jiarticularly among the Moors. The persons. wl\o so devote them- 
selves, liave separate quarters which are perfectly well known, and 
not less fry^quentecl. Tlic General makes theni an object of revenue. 

Among the folldwers of the camp there are numbers of mounte- 
banks, all sorts of magicians, soothsayers and fortune-tellers, rope- 
dancers, slight of hand men, sharpers, thicvcfli, faquirs, blind beggar's, 
and in short so many useless months that they out-number tlie effec- 
tive soldiers. Besides, eveir^ soldier is accom|)anied by his whole' 
family ; so that an at my of twenty or five and twenty thousand 
soldiers,, is attended by a train of "two oc three hundred thousand 
other individuals, whose chief employment is to take advantage of 
the confusion which reigns in a camp, and to addict themselves to 
plunder and every other sort of licence. The Malirattas are not so 
subject to this evil,* because it is not so easy to keep up with them in 
the forced marches theu art accustomed to make. 

The tents <of the chiefs, particularly, amongst tl e. Moors, arc 
large tod commodious, suited to the taste for luxury id voluptuous- 
ness^which characterises the ^^iatic Princes. They are filled with 
superb and useless finery, and divided into several apartments, df 
which some are for their wives or concubines, by •whom th^ ore 
always attended. In the midst of the tumult of camps, a jElindfi 
Prince ii^ver fer^ts any^thing th^t can administer to his appetites or 
enervate his couragei i 

To take an army of this sorpby surprise, is no difficult operationi/ 
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hv tliey keep • Their spies in the enemy’s camp, income 

heaeure, makeup for 'the defect, by apprizing their friends, when 
;hey preceive any extraordinary movement of the enemy, and so 
>utting them on their guard. • 

'.Assault by night are but rare, the parties being more disposed 
o enjoy their own slumber than to dwjturb that of their gnemies. at 
mseasonabl^ hours. * * \ 

The art of besieging towns was also, till of late,# but little under- 
stood. Famine capitulation weTe, in general, the «only 
resorted to* for \aining, possession of‘ any plae»of strengtST To 
attempt to take i town by * storin', would have been ^^onsidered an 
undertaking of ^o^eration and madnes^ : afid it has often happened 
that places, ^sun’iunded only with old earth jti \valfs, and defended by 
a few hundred of the neigli8oui*ing peaifeantrji, wdth no arms but a few 
matchlock musquots, have been defenacd^for a long time, against 
Considerable armies ; who, boin^ fatigubd and worn out by the con - 
tiuued repulses of the be^iegdd, have been obliged to retire from the 
place, with the disgi’aee of having mifrl(#no impression upon it 
whatever. * * 

, • The state of safety in which the governor of a town, so besieged, 
•Considers himself to be, against all the efforts of a beleaguering army, 
is carried to a degree of confidence so unconquerable, that, even in 
thes^days, when they have had experience of what European courage 
ahd conduct can do, and have seen the awful consequences of a suc- 
cessful siiege, followed up by an assault, they still retain their obstinac) . 
Instances have lately occurred of the commanders of tli«ise paltry 
earthen forts I’cfusing to surrender, at the summons of an European 
army, defying it^with insolence, and demeaning themselves, at the 
moment of the assault, as* if they wer(3 only attacked by some undis- 
<iif)lined hordes, • 

III generjil, it is held a point of hoitoiir iy the commander of «\ 
town, never to surrender at the fi^st summons, liowever inconsiderable 
and defenceless the place be, and however powerful the army 
that attacks it ; let the terms proposed for capitulatioii^ be ever so 
reasonable. To surrender under such circumstances, would bring 
public disgrace upon the so\iereign ; and iill the worJd would consider 
it an act of treason on the part of the goveijior. 

Tlie ftfe’b bf trenches has been* long known to^ the Hindus, and they 
have been accustomed to make their approaches by that means to the 
places they besiefg#. When the two parties thus get near to*qpch 
bother, they fall to mutual defiance and* reproaches. If you cannot 
take this plaee^” say the besmged Pagans to the Mphammadan 
aggressors, you will lool^as queer as if you had been eating pqjfk.” 

Very -true,” reply the Musalmans, but if we dq t^e i^ it will. 
^^,be as pleasant to you, as if you had eaten ufTa cnw.” * Bravery is a 
virtue kid claim to by all nations, even by me most indolent and 
fimid : and when people of that staifip; aruongst wdiom \ve (Cannot 



refuse tlie Hindus very highe?tt rauk,^fee4 tlieinseJves out ol tln^ 
roach of tlan^^^er, tlioj" arc tJie most apt to give a loose to vain glory ^ 
and gasconade. • • 

; One method of taking a forti'ess, very much practisod^ ia tlfkt of 
iheantation. Tlie besiegers employ magicians and sorcerei^, .'Oi^ho 
exort all tfee p^F of their wjdved arts to paralyse the exertions of 
fte besieged, imd to their l^der tall. Ho, again, j^Hts contrat^ 
spells in oi^raticgi, fit to counteract theafe machinations, or even, of so 
pok;^ a nature, as to aim at tlit total destruction of the besie^g 
arm^M know tjligt, since I* have* been in India, nil this has been 
practised : \tirii Yvhat advantag^^ to idthoi^ party, I l|ave to the reader 
to imagine. * • • ♦ .4 

The fortifications of 4 >la(‘os of the tijj^t <'rdcr fonnorl? /*oiisisteih 
and, in many parts, stilUconj^'st, in o?ie or two thick walls, flanked 
with round or triangular towers; upon wlileli some pirns of camion, 
but poorly suppliod, are eoninionly inmintod. A wide and deep diteh 
is on the outside ; l)ut?*as the Hiinlus arJ^ unskilful in tla* eonstructiiiin 
of bridges, tliey always^ate a causeway from the gaTit of tlic town 
over the diteh, which is generally nV*i>ketl by a wall, that eoneeals it 
from without. ^ 

But, since the Euro))eans have introduced thevnsehos among tlii?* 
Hindus, as their masters in homicide ; since they have made them the 
fatal present of their destructive Uietics, and iiave taught them flS cut 
each others throats with more method and ctiect, according to tlie 
refinements of militarv" art*: since, in furnisliing them Yvith engines 
more murderous t^an their own, they have had the abhorred dis- 
tinction of teaching tln'in hy rule, the dreadful uses to wliich those 
instniments can l)e turned, for the dcstnn tion of fho , species : since 
that epoch, Yvhich they have for eve r to deplore, the HiudCls Ifavd 
changed their inodes of warfare, inttlie camp and field, as well as in 
file fortress. • * 

The most considerable of their (ineiimt [daces of strength arc the 
castles, built on mountains of stee[) rock ;‘[jiany of whitdi appear im- 
pregnable. * Tliey are called Durfjas^ and are seen in great numbers in 
that part of India which is most hilly. We find in Quintus Curtins* 
a description of mic of those Durgiu'. ctaKed Aornns^ on tlio banks of 
the Indus, which sbiod Qut against Alexander, and ^Yvliich he Yvas 
unable to take until abandoned by tlfo garrison. * ‘ • 

^The Dfirgas that have a great elevation, have the 'iucdnvenience 
of a cold and humid atmosphere ; while, in the ValR^, or at the foot 
of tne rock, the air is niild, JlMd sipnetimes hot. For this reas<in/ 
those who arc stationed in tliose high forts ^ro lyihealthy, and are 
sul^fct to fevers, which are vefy difficult to cure. * 

I stall opnfeludc branch of my subject with a few words on*^ 
the Arms of the country. The Hindus nave thirty-two different kinds 
of weapons, each of which has a particular name and doscrtjition in 
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-u«ju uuuks. Models of tliom are also to be seen in the hands of the 
, images of their principal gods. Each of the tfiirty-two gods has his 
•own peculiar weapon. It would be difficult to give in writing, any 
tidl^ble ^d^ription of them, as hardly one* of them bears the 
smi^llest resembhinee to such as are known in Europe. All that can 
be said in general, is, that some are#edged for ha^?l^g, some pointed 
for tlie thpist, and others obtuse anil Weighty \or tlie purpose 
ot contusion. Apoiig the defensive, are tRe helmet an^ the shield, 
the latter is the more common, and is made of leaflier,^studded^ith 
nails, with, larg^ round heads : and is generally about two^nOet in 
diameter. j • * . ’ • 

Some Hindis soldiers, insiead of d cuirass, n^ar a kind of tliick 
and quilteS jackets ; a.^ sort of armour gi^atly in use amongst tlio 
Hebrews of old, and otlier ?nicienfi|eo])h). They w’ore made witli 
great art, and could ward off' tlio blo\vs Rf cutting insirnments ; and 
the same ailvantagc is attributed t^) tfiose Vf tffi Hindus ; but they 
<4Cii’tiiinly are nol impeneiralfle lo inusket-shofr^ and I cannot imagine 
Liiat any advantage they atfonl can be at all equivalent to the ineon- 
vonience they occasion in .sullry **limates. * 

, • ^ The most coniiuon \vi‘n)>ou of oiVeiu^e, in amnent times, was tlie 
'bow. and arrow. It is still pra(.*tisc3d witli skill and effect. Their 
arrows arc small, not hewing more than two two and a half feet long. 
Tits* bows do not exceed that length, alfliougli llieir fables make those 
of their gods to be of a jirodiglous sweep. Jt is stated that the bow of 
Rama was carried witli ditficnlty by fifty thousand men. 

The favourite weajiou of Vishnu is the Chah%iii; wliicR is a round 
or circular maclihie, of which many dewutees of tlic god bear the emblem, ' 
imprinted on tlaiir slioulders with hot iron, it is still used in some 
jilRces, and is notliing iftore than a large circular plate of iron, the outer 
edge of which is made very sharp. ^ Tlirj^ngli the centre a sliaft passes, 
by means of ;svhich a rotatory motion is given the plate, which whirls 
wdth great rapidity, and cuts whatever it approaclios,^ I am inclined to 
believe, that neither this, n*or several other weapons that I have seen 
represented in the hands the idols, arc at all used in any other iiatioin 

Another species, very ii inch in use among all the Hindu Princes, 
is a sort of large rocket, hooped with iron, and eight or ten inches 
long. Tliey,*fire it in a horizontal positiob, fnid omploj' it chiefly in 
spreadiii*g' confusion and disorder amoiig\st the cavaliy. They wound 
whatever they approach ; and some 5mit a crescent of fire, twhich 
makes them exceedingly dangerous. ^In gojieral they do not make so 
loud a report as our hand -grenades, Jbut they have a more extensive 
rapgc. • * ♦ 

Fyom the Hindfi boo^s, it appcai% that tlie use of thbsc fire-'l^orks, 

■ which are called V&nct or liutid is very anci'iut. Mention is made iii 
the B^mayainia of the Vana or Rocket of Ramil, As one of his principal 
. missiles. The Vana is also quo of the thirty-two, species qf arms 
*^npierated bv the’ ancient Hinj^fis; whioJj is a^pvonf that the use of 
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gunpoVder was not unknown to tJicin, at aft early pericnl ; lor, 
out that material, it \v6uld be impossible to charge tne rockets, wliieli, 
from oldest times to the present day, have been employed by 

Besides, tlie knowledge and practice of the various so^ of ftre* 
know/i in J£urope, must^ve been of ancient date amongst the 
Hindis ; since there are^tome ciistes, whose ordinnrv% and^tnetimes 
only occupation, Jias always been the making of suah preparations of 
probable that the Europeans have ^wrow^ed the art 
fronithem. But iUs certain that they possessed it fefore .the period 
of tlie modem invasions of the Christian and •Muhai]|madan powers ; 
which evidentTy csViblisheo tht^invention of gun|)o\\dcr^ among them, 
to have preceded its discovery in Europe by many eenturiest 

At the same time it ^jppears that fhe^Iindus were not formerly 
acquainted with the destriiCtim etteets of this powerful agent, v htjn 
strongly compressed fh metallic tubes. ♦ It amis reserved to the Euro-' 
peans to instruct them in this deploi'alile aftd i)e'ruieious seien(‘e. For^ 
till the invasions from Eurojic, the people ot* India m;lde no use of 
gunpowder, but for pleasifre and amift^eun nt. Their invaders taught 
them its imu’derous qualities. e 

Besides several of the ancient instruments peculiar to the*natibn,'«« 
the Hindus have lately adopUMl the lance, the tlagg(*r, and the saln’(‘. 
The last is now tlfcir favourite Aveapon. They have master’s of defcTiCe 
who teach the art ; and they practise it very gracefully. But these 
aims are not often stained Avith the blood of an tmcmiy. 

Tlie mhsket has^also beconu} a favourite amongst them, although, 
•in their hands, it is not very fatal. Till lately, they had only matcdi- 
locks, and their powder has been ahvays very bad. , 

The Hindu armies are never exercised in*firing. Their Prinfies 
tliink it a useless expeiice to paste, powder in any otiier Avay than in . 
the field of battle. ♦ ^ ♦ 

Of late, the Europeans have provtded tjiein Avith pieces of eaimon, 
of brass and east iron. Tlicy had iror ones be^fore, but they were 
composed of separate bars, fastened together, and of an enormous 
calibre; and, with this miserable artillery, they shot stone balls of 
more than a foot ifi diameter. They did not understand any aa ay of 
pointing them but ho^;izo^*tally. Thgir ignorance of ike European 
mode of serving the artillery was often the cause of inany‘^of tliem 
losing, their lives. I have reafi, in a manuscript writt^^’i here about 
sixtyt-years ago, that, about that time, the R&jah oP lh,njore, for some 
grudge, ^having declared war gainst, the Dutch, sent a considerable 
body of troops to take the fort of Negapatam. Some cannon shots 
were/ired upqn them from thciv;e without teking effect. The King’s 
troops, rem^l^^g*'l^hat the bullets went liigh over their heads, advanc- 
ed to the glacis, thii\kipg^ they had nothing to fear from Bie artillery 
of their enemies. ^ But the Dutch, taking the opportunity ctf their, 
near ajjproaeb, Ibaded their guns’ Avith grape-shot, and, taking a goo(b 
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tlifew iho whole army»into flisorder, and fcaughfclfchem, to tlieii* cost^ 
how easy it was to change the direction of a camion. 

\ Tlie author, from whom I quote, adds, that, on the same occasion, 
, a*!^f&hTnan, in the service of the Raja, having gane too near the fort, 
hii^ j^anduin was struck with a cannon shot, and shivered in pieces. 
He himself was unhurt, having cautiously quitted it a little before ; 
but his fesn^ was so exceasive that he fleJl, with the utmost precipita- 
tion ; swearing, from time to time, by t% three hundred and thirfy 
millicms of gods, that ho would nev^y again, While he livpd, go wi|hin 
ten leagues of any colony inhabited by European ^s. 



CtFAE XI. 

(ON THE SECT OF T^E JAINSStiND THE PKUltaPAL DIFFBRJKNCES BETWEEN 
imE AND TIlK BKAHMASS. 

The details wjiieh projiose to gi^e on* th<ysect of tlie jaiV^^ Uioir 
docti'ines and*pmt^cular /Mist<tfus, lia\ o been comm^ieated to me by 
several learned persons, belonging to that sect, in districts, 

and at diff«»ent times. But, n,s my i^stai^ctoi^ did not agree in all 
points, I have thought prudent to avoid all imcertainty, by 

omitting every thing on Avhieh ^Jiere was a Jivei'sity of opinion, aliid to. 
admit that only on which tliey were all agree^. I Inwe likewise taken 
pains to ascertj%in the autlienticity of great part of wliat follows, 
consulting several Jain books, which ftvere for some time in my posses- 
sion, and from which many of tlie particulars hei*e given are abridged. 
So that I can venture to vouch for the accm’acy of what 

The name Jalna is composed of two words Jl and JVa, signifying 
a m^^n that ha^ rcnoiihced the ordinaiy modes of thinking and li^ng 
among mankjncl,»»» For a. true Jaina is bound to this sepai'ation from 
society, by his religion, which prescribes and also that ho may 
avoid the gconi and sneers which the due performance of his sacred 
duties would there bring upon him ; and by that firm belief in holy 
things which he must hold inviolable to liis dying honr. Yea, his 
religion is the only true one upon earth ; the primitive faith of all^ 
mankind. 

t In the progress of time, the true religion was gradually abused in 
different essential points; and abominations, corruptions, and supersti- 
‘ tions of every kind have usurped its piace. . The Br&hmans who gained 
tlie ascendant, swerved from all the old ^Teligious maxims of their 
(Hindu ancestors, laying aside the venerable traStionsof their masters, 
and substituting in their place a monstrous combination in which there 
cannot be seen a tface of the primitive doctrines. 

The Bralimans ars uMdoubtedlyr the inventors of tl^ yMas, the 
eigbt^n PurAcjas, the Trimurtti, and the extravagaat^falSes of the 
Avaffras of Vishnu, the infamy of the Lingam,^the worship of the 
Cow and other animals, ^and of sensible objects, the sacrifice of the 
Tajna, and many other absuid&es net less reprehensible. The whde 
of iQiese rejected by« the Jains, who hold them to be a mass of 
abonlinationBf innovations, and corruption^ of the true and primitive 
Religion.® c' . 

« This is ftot the true Aty motley : jiha is one wht Aai wereme human itfirmitieb 
and pat^Umti aad #^fi?Assapj^rtainin^ to a siVA. 
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Tljcse depravations of tlio Brahmans were not indeed introduced 
^ suddenly iind at oik^, but insensibly and littld by little. The Jains 
.who then formed^ with the Brahmans, a part of the same general bocfy 
of JiindAs, all possessing the same common religion, were unwilling 
to -^mo & an open rupj^re^ but never ceased, from the outset, to 
with all their might the dangerous innovations and dumges 
i'^^ch thai^roud body were introducing into the pure system which 
oirery class of Indians had professed from thb remotest tpnos. 

But the soi^d believers at that period, pcrceiving«^at alLtheir 
endeavours to preserve the true ’religion pure agd unspotted, wore 
unavailing, and^that the Blrdhmans were continually* advancing in 
aj^stacy with ray^l strides, and seemt^ determined to *bring matters 
to a crisis by drawing over th# thoughtless multitude into the torrent 
on which they themselves Mvd tjmbarked, w^ro forced into' the unplea- 
sant necessity of an open rupture. Tms became absolutely unavoid- 
able when, after so majiy otheriiimovaSons'the Brahmans introduced 
the dangerous nt>v.elty ef tlic sacrifice of Y^na, in which a living 
ottering, gon<A*ally a ram, is sacrificed, in contradiction to the most 
sacred and inviolable principles? of the Hftidils, that uniformly and 
rigorously interdicted every species of slaughter, Avliich, in its most 
jxpi^ccnt form, no necessity could justify. 

After that detestable innovation, matters came to an pxtremity. 
Th^ Jains assumed that a})pellation, which sufficie/itly denoted tho 
course tlicy were to pursue. They kept no longer any terms, but declar- 
ed themselves in a state of open insurrection against tho corrupters 
of the true prlTnitivo religion. They withdrew from the^Brahmans 
and all their adlicreiits, and formed the body of Mains such as it now 
exists, and composed of some faithfiil Brahmans, of Kshatriya or 
*Sol^liers, of VaiSya or JMerchaiits, and of S'&dras or cultivators. 
These four divisions now compose, the posterity of the Hindus of every 
•caste wlio united together, in early tinl»|p, to oppose the innovations 
of ‘tlie Brahmans, and who have preserved In purity the pristine 
religion of the country. • * 

After this rupture, flie drains, or tiTie believers, never desisted, 
during a long com'se of time, to oppose the progi'ess of the Brahmans * 
and to reproach them with their apostacy and impic^us conduct. The 
points on which they differed had been till Uien the subjects merely of 
learned con^iVversy, but now afforded grounda*for a long and bloody 
war, in Avhich tho Jains held up for a^oiig time against their adver- 
saries. But the wipked innovations ot the Brahmans having gradu- 
ally been adopted by most of tho K^l^triya or Rjijas, and the ^'oat 
‘majority of tho other tribes, th»v became the more powerful party, 
aiid^succecdcd at kst in beating down the Jains and reduclhgtliemito a 
state of abject submission f every where demolishing tlte places* and 
^objects of their worship, depriving them of Jlipir religious, and civiT 
liberty, excluding them from all places arid emplpytnents, and reducing 
thorn tcfsuch absolute distress that in. many proviiicn^ of ludii^. there 
d(4us not remain the slightest ve«^ti<y> of the rfoiiip or their wovshi]^^ 
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lliis persocution uihI n*li^ioas war, tlio commoiuioinont of \^;icK 
l annot be exactly a^'ertairunU as, aoeorclin^ to all appearance s, it^ 
niust have begun at a very remote pei'iod, seems to liave eout lnpec^’ 
to modern times ; asVe are assured Umt Kings and other Jain Prinoes , 
exercised tlieir government in many <x)imtrios of the peniilsula %yitU* 
in these fcjpr oiyfWe hundroc|, •years ; and it is asserted ^t it was 
uiider their protection, tud^by " their assistance, that e^oral of the 
temples apd other public monuments were errected, vmioh are at 
present IielaJ>y that sect and are y be found in the different provinces. 

Tlie Br&limaii^ are now tinivefsally predominant. The Jains no 
where posscss*the land nor even confideiftial* employments ; but con- 
form thcinsetves in all plact^^ to the ordinary lifl^of other Hindis, 
addicting themselves, li^e the rest, to agrionlture*and 4^rade. The 
tribe of Vaisya, the m^st mmierous^ otMinv, is almost exclusively 
engaged in traffic, and eWem* in that of vessels of cupjier and^ other 
metals used by the Hindfis iiif their If tehens. 

Tlic Brahmans intermixed with thi Jartis are itot numerous. , I ' 
have been informed, howevbr. that in the south of the *RIysore, at tljc 
distance of three or four &ays journey from the place where I am now 
writing, there are fifty or sixty families of Bralinian-Jains who h^ o 
a temple for their own special use, with a Brahman Guri; of theit| 
sect, w'ho^ officiates in it, at a village called Malaiyuv.'* 

In the principal temples pertaining to the sect, those foi^ example 
of Belligolu, Madhu-giri and others, the Gurus or priests who per- 
form the sacred functions, arc Uiken from the tribe of Vaisya or 
Merchant#, and no^ from that of Brahmans. This dSiu’pation on the 
part of the Vaisya, added to the reproach they lie under of having 
corrupted or altered the true religion of the Jains, by mixing it with 
several superstitious practices of their oppoiients, has excited agJiuist 
them the jealousy and distrust of the Brahmans of the sect, who treat 
them as heretics. But tb<f differences between them have nevef 
broken out into an open mpture. 

The body of Jains is divided into* tw ''» prin'Jpal sects, one of 
^ which bears the name ot Jdina-Basru%ina the other Kdshta- Sandhi- 
Swetavihara,^ 

. « 

Religious Sjjstem of the 

TheyacknowledgS but one Supreme Being, one ( too to whom 
they give the %,ppeIlations of Jain^mra^ Param&trm. Raraparavastu^ 
and leveral others, all expressive of his infinite natvrf*. 

To this Being alone mei{"‘ough^ to offer up their adoration q,nd 
sacrifices. • ^ 

cThe ad% ration and other marks of respect which the dains 
^‘frequently, ofer lo thei^^irthak&ras, their Chakravartis and to several 

^ Maoy interesting ^etiils regarding the Jaiks arc to be found intcrsj>erfi^jd througli 
Dr. Bvi^hatiiAn’t thisp# Volumes. 

0 Meaning W'hilc^r%b€d, ** 
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^otlfcr objects of worship *liclJ sacred among them, and represented 
under a tiuinan shape, naturally refer to the bWeine Being alone : 
.toft those holy personages, in taking possession after deatli of tile 
M^ha or Mukti, the Supreme feucity, , have^ become intimately 
unrted and inseparably incox 7 )orated with the Divinity. 

The S^renie Being is one and fiidivisn>lo, s^iAtual and without 
parts or extension. Flis four principal attributes are as follows : 

1. Ananta Gmhmm: — WLsdom infinite. 

2. AnarUa Ddi'sauam : — Intuition infinite ; or Rowing all thin<»’ 5 , 

and being every where present. . w o » 

3. Ananta Vir^m : — Infinite po^^*er. * 

4. Ananta SiAhain : — lignite happiness.* 

This great Omnlpotout is wholly aAori)6d in the eoiueinplation of 
bis oA'ii infinite perfections and in the fiijo^iment of his own blessed- 
ness. . ^ f 

He concetns not himself at all with oartlily tilings, and intermeti- 
dies not w ith the order and govi^minent of ^liis great universe. 

^ • . The virtue and vice, tlie good and evil which prevail in the world 
bquiflly indifferent to him. 

Yirtue, being just and good in its own nature ; those who practise 
it ill this %vorld, shall find an unbounded reward in another life, in a 
happy regeneration, or in immediate introduction to the Sicarya. 

Vico, boirij^ unjust and wicked in its nature, the vicious shall find 
a suitable punishnient in an evil resurrection, or descending straight 
into the infer^ial iVamIra, there to expiate their crimes. But, in neither 
case, does the divinity interfere. He takes no concern in their actions 
liei^, nor in their re\vards or punishments in a future state. 

• Matter is eternal, and independenli^f the Divinity. Whatever 
exists now, has always existed, and will coiitiniR> for ever. 

Not only is matter eteitial, Ihit the order also that prevails in the 
universe, such as the fixecF am? uniform motion of the stars, the sepa- 
ration of light from darkness, the succession and renovation of the* 
seasons, the production, and, reproduction of animal. and vegetable life. 
In short, whatsoever is visible is also everljisting ; and whatsoever is^ 
shall endijr§ Vithoiit considerable alteration. • 

^ Metempsychosis. • 

* • The most prominent dogim^of religion of the Jains that of 
the transmigration of the soul of one body into another efter deatli. 
The* transition is from theAody of one, man into that o^panother «iaii, 

•or into ’that of a brute : and a soul is either elevated? degj^aded iiT 
this way, according to the previous virtue vice of the possessor. 

Th% Jains attempt to explaip their system of future retribution in 
following way 
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a mim iftay not have to reproach gi*eat' 

<^Mea,^et still the slightest tinge of cyscolours the^^nuine 6ue 
of virtae, and the mast ^ffer transmigration into tlie boc^ 

an insect, a reptile, a bird, or a ^quadruped, and is dograd^ in; this 
respect, less or more, according to the degree of his offences. 

^ When the ba^faitce of^irtiie*and vice stands nearly equal, and still 
xpbre when the good outweighs the evil, tjje soul removes ii^ the body 
;Oj|a rationahcreattire, and regains a new existence, more or less happy 
}Jtoportion*to the degree of virtue which it preserved in the other 
"world. Tlie noblest transmigration of all is ip to % JBrahman or into a cow. 

When aiif individual Jias Ipd a life eminently viftuous, he passes 
directly after his d^ase to Swarga. ^ ^ 

j When a wicked man Uies-he goesthetdlong into Naraka. 

^ * In these several paitiic^ilars, the system of the Jains differs. very 
little from that of their erfemidk the Bri*&.hmans ; hut they differ more 
widely in their opinions concerning the' Lokas or ivm^lds. For tlu5 
entirely rejeict the fourteen Lokas of the Brahmans *knd also their 
^ee principal abodes of%appincss,*tho /Sat^u-Zoi’a, Vaiku7itha and 
the paradises of Brahma, Vishnu and S'iva. ^ 

^ " The Jains admit but of three w’orlds, which they expres# by.*th'0^ 
^^eneric name of JagaUtriya. It comprises the Urddhwa-Uka^ the 
';p^r^jdise, which is the lushest of all ; the Adha46ka^ hell, tlie lo^Vest 
nf all ; and the MadhyaAohg^ or middle world, the earth, the abode of 
mortals. 

' 1. , The Urddliwa-Uka or Swarga. 

That world, the first of the Jagat-triya, has Dev^^ndra for its 
king, and has for inhabitants only the virtqous few. There arc six-* 
teen mansions in the Swarga, in which a higher and a higher degree 
of;^ happiness is enjoyed in nroportion to the degree of virtue. The« 
first and best of the siciteen, in Avhicli the highest felicity is found, is 
called Sadhu-’dliai^ma, and is attainable onjy by the eminently holy, 
will here enjoy uninterrupted bliss ft>r a period of thirty-three 
; ^tfottsand years. The last and the lowest of the sixteen abodes is call- 
f^^^^chuda Karpay where the moderately virtuous are admitted and 
happiness fot a thousand years. Iii the intermediate places a 
of enjojmient greater or less^is inherited ; and ^yery virtuous 
has its mansion assigned according to its rank in indl’it.*' 

chief happiness enjoybd in these abodes arises irom the com- 
pany of many women of exquisite beauty, from"^ v^hoso society the ^ 
Tile^ed ^awrthe purest delight^ by iiviulging the senses of sight and ' 
hearing alone, and without animal gratification, Tliey are ravished 
to ecVtacy by th© continual viev*^ of Siose enchanting creatures^ whose 
tsfielodiombYCiq^B fill thepi with transports of delight infinitely beyond' 
what camaf pleasure^ <fan bestow. . 

Bpt this life fioos.not continue for ever. After enjoying it for a 
fixed number of years, ina state ofi loss or sreator intensity of,li«^- 
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;pfne»s according to tlie elevation of their respective merits, tliey are 
all doomed, eacn at* his own prescribed period, to revisit the eartli, 
^Wiere their souls renew the transmigration from body to body. * 

• ‘ * Adha 46 ka or Naraha': Hell. 

The Second World of the Jagat-trjya is e2X\GibAika-l6ha or Baraka. 
This is t^ lowest world of all, where* th^se who had led the most 
wicked, lives on earth, whose sins were too*numerpus apd flagrant to 
bo expiat^ by the vilest possible «tate of transformation, are doamed 
to linger in some one of the seven dungeons, eapji more hideous than 
another. * • • * % 

Sinners o/,all classes have their* assigned periods, places, and 
degrees of pumshment ; and even in this i:|j[timatc place of horrors, the 
retribution is suited to tJfc illative e|cesj^of wickedness and crimp.* 
One of the punishments, to which greaifcriminals are there exposed, 
is to place them between two^mountsflns, the sides of which are made 
*to approach, ahd^ by^collilpsing, flatten ihti bodies of the culprits, 
braying theib bones to powder and spreading their substance over the 
whole face of the mountains likfe a thin lecCf of a tree. The mountains 
#e-opeii and recede, and again unite with a shock, disclosing the un- 
•liippy* wretch and crushing him again by turns. Nor does time 
bring relief, by ending his existence or deadening his sensibility to 
pftin, until the long period revolves and returns. him again to the 
earth, to animate in rotation a new series of bodies. 

In no region of the Baraka is the punishment perpetual ; never 
exceeding tiifce and thirty thousand years, nor falling short of a 
thousand. 

^ The Madhya-I6ka. 

* The Third World* of the Jagat-triya, is tlie MadhyaAokaj Ij^c 

intermediate state, or world \N^iiph n^n inhabit ; the abode of virtue 
and vice. , ^ • 

This Loka is a Reju yi extent, or the space which is traversed by 
the siin in half his ^ycmrly# course. But Jamhu-dwipa^ the earth in 
which we live, is but a small part of the Madhya-ldka, and is no more 
than a vast continent, environed on all sides by a wide ocean. It 
contains a lake, extending a lak of Ydjana in length, or about four 
hundred thousand leases ; in,tho midst ^ich the famous moun- 
tain raises its summit. * 

The Janqjburdwipa is divided into four parts ; Purva^^videha^ 
Apara^videha^ Bharata-kehetray (ia which India is situated^,) and 
* Ahi-nratta. Tliese are sj^attd on flic east, west, south, and north 
of the Maha-itieru, r^l^ctively. ^They •are likewisd divided from 
each .other by boundari^fe consisting«of six enormous ifioimteinf, called 
*Himavaty Mah&'-himavat, Buh&dluzy Bil(^% Alirdmcfniiy* Sika^iis ; *the 
• thre^ first situated to the noiiih of tlie lake, aud^the others to the south. 
, . All these mountains stretch intone direction “from east#to west, 
•.hixl cross the whole Jambu-dwi/a from s6a to sea. 
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In* the space which intervenes between ofie mountain and anower, 
immense plains are sitoSited, where the trees, the slirubs, and the fruits 
are of . a erimson hue. Children of either sex, born in those regions, 
are fit . for propagation forty-eight hours after their birth Men thejrd 
are exempt from pain and disease. Ever happy and contenfed, they 
feast on the succulj^t plants an(^4clicious finiits which the unsolicited 
earth yields fliein spontanerosl^ : and placid oven is their dentil, which 
translates them ihtg the elysium of Swargm. 

^11 the summit of MouAt Mah&^himavatj a mighty fountain 
springs, from which ihe Ganges *and Indus^ with twelve other great 
rivers, take thc4r origin. Tliese fourteen streams prqfciwe a regular 
and uiiintermitfing flow. UiiHRo the spurious Indus vnd Ganges of 
the Brahmans, they are aljvays unfordable, and sublet iTeitlier to 
*fl 9 oding nor desiccation, eljmig or ; but keep their even 

course through the boimdlesJp plain, till they mingle tlioir waves with 
the ocean, • c ^ 

The sea which encircles the Jambii-dwipjf is two 1a]^s of yojana* 
in breadth, or eight hundred® thousand leagues. Beyond this great 
expanse of waters there is* another Jamhxi-‘dwipa or continent called 
Maha-’lavani, It has also a race of inhabitants, with its own Maha-* 
miru^ and sacred rivers intersecting its ample plains. Tliis Jlimb.u- ' 
dwipa is two laks of yojana in extent, and is surrounded with a sea 
four kks of yojanar across, 

Beyond this sea there is another Jamht^dwipaj called Dakota’- 
kishendahy which is double the extent of the preceding^and has two 
Maha-meru ^nountainj5. It is* inhabited by human bemgs also, and 
has its holy foimtains and rivers. The sea is here eight laks of yojana 
across. 

^ On the other side of this ocean a fourtli Jambu-dwipa is situated, 
with the imposing appellation <jf Piiskara-vratta-dwipay which again 
doubles the preceding iij all its proportions ; has its two Mpunt Maha< 
merus, its streams, and its surrounding ocean. 

On the farther shores of this utmost i^ca, M a distance of sixteen 
laks of yojana, a mountain rears its head, with the name of Manush’- 
otra-parvata, forming the Thermopylae of the human race, beyond 
which no earthly beihg has ever passed. The islands in that extreme 
ocean have never been vjsit(«l by man. ^ o o 

Li each of ethe four Jambu-dwipas, there arc severaf Itirthxxny 
KdraSyoChakravarti, Vasztdevati^y and other holy persons. ’ The num- 
bers of each class vary, but .there not less than twenty o : any one, 
^ nor more^than eighty. 

Succession ancii Viviswn oj %r une. 

The dUrati^i of Tiino<’s divided into six periods, which have been 
succeeding each other^ without interruption from all eternity. the 
close of^ each, a ^gtmeral and total revolution takes place through all 
natme^; and the world is renewed. 
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The first and longest of these periods is called Fratama-kila. and 
endures four kob ofkoti, or forty miUions of milliomof years. 

The second^ Dwitiya^kala^ lasts thirty millions of millions. * 

Tr^tiya^kdlay the third, diminishes to. twenty millions of millions. 

Chaturta^kahx^ the fourth, comes. down to ten millions of millions, 
hating forty-two thousand years. ^ ^ • 

The ^fth period, called Pamhanui^k&ld^ or time of inconstancy 
and change, is the very age in wl^ch we now live, and will last twgnty- 
one thousand years. This present year of the Christian «ra, 1807, is 
the two thousand four hundred and fiftieth year %f tli^ Panchama-kala 
of the Jains. ^ » » » 

Tlae*rece3[cy of the commencement of thfe period, going back 
only 2450 years, strike# m% as somithing; remarkable, and inclines* 
me fo believe that it takes its origin ^fr#m the epoch of their open 
rupture with the Brahmans, and their Reparation from the other Hindus. 
^So famous an w^iit nvglit«well give rise to gi^new era. If this point 
could he well ascertained, it would enable us to fix with more pro- 
bability than we can do now, tlie origin jmd antiquity of the greater 
jiumber of Hindii tales ; because it was the invention, as it is thought, 
..akd tho introduction of these fables into the religious system of the 
Hindus, that created the schism which still subsists between the 
JJr&hmans and Jains, 

The sixth and last of the periods is called Shaskta^Kdla^ and 
will continue a thousand years. When it arrives, the element of 
fire shall disSiJ^)ear from the earth, and those who arc th^n alive shall 
feed on unwholesome reptiles and such roots Snd herbs as they can 
find in thek precarious search. 

« In that last’ age the?e will be in the earth neither division nor aboli- 
tion of castes, no public nor private property, no form of government, 
no kings nor laws. Men shall thSii passed into a savage state. 

The period will close with^a Pralayam^ a flood which shall inun- 
date all the earth except fJie mountain Vidyartlia^ which is of silver, 
and will alone remain unburied by the waters. 

Tlie flood will bo occasioned by unceasing rain of forty-seven 
days, attended with a mi^fture and confusion of the elements. 


Somei persons living ncai;the mountdin/)f silver will take refuge 
in the caves that are about it, and shall be saved fijorn the universal 
ruin. When thc^ flood retires, they v^ll come forth from the nv)untain 
and replenish 'tlie earth. Tlie six.gperiods will commence a^in in 
•their rcirular order and suQceeJ one iiiother as before. 


• • 

Knowlmge and Ledmmg of the Jains*^ 

, The learning and science of the Jains? is wjiolly deposited in four 
twenty-foiu’ Pw?'an«5, and sixty-four 

, I ! ‘A 

, p They have no Vedas, but /which are <5l> correyxindiiig authority.* 
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^jj^uaes of fte Pwrajjaa are the ss^ae ^ithihoae of tlie 
four formorlj meutioaed, ibeiB being a Pb^a devot^^ 

5aoh lliiliura and containing his hikoiy. ^ 

names of tliB four YMas are Pratatmid^y6ffay Ch^rtmfhi^ 
l6ffay Kammni^yiga^ Ihdvffani-ySga. They wei*e >vritten*by Ibo 
Host ancient aud/ifnous per^nage known among the Jains. Ho 
li^urished before the twenty-Tour Tirthuriis, and bm*st ^pon this 
world from the Sy^arga, * Assuming onn nature^ ho undenvent the 
life %f a BraJ^nan, a penitent, and a Nirvftni. He Hveil a jvliolo 
PiirvaKoti or a hundred million of millions of years. He is not 
nily the author of the sacred books which Ife wrote with his own 
lands ; but he ulso divided men into dirterent cast^^* laid down the 
rules by which they were to be directed, their form « government, 
and all the ordinances \YhicR stijl .unite the Jnins to one another. 

Besides Adhiswara, who is considered as the most perfect of 
beings w^ho ever appeared *011 bur earth inhuman shape^ the Jains 
acknowledge various ot\j^)r famous per^ifages* of Shilaka Purusha ; 
whose history is found recorded in the Pratamani-yo^a, and also 
in the twenty-four Pur^nas. Of the^e holy personages, twenty-four 
are Tirthankarar, twelve Chakravartis, nine Vasu-dfevatas, nine Baki 
vasu-devat4s, and nine Bala-ramas.* i *' 

The twenty-four Tirthankarars are the most celebrated of these 
holy personages. 'Their condition was the most elevated that am 
human being can attain. Tliey all lived in the most absolute state ol 
Nindni or naked penitents. They were subject to no huimin infirmity, 
iveakness, o?; want, not even* to mortality. After so^iniing long 
ppon earth in purity %nd holiness, they chose at last to depart, and 
by slow degrees their physical frame dissolved, yielding up to the 
five elements the particles belonging to eaclv, which ' were gradnall^Y 
attracted to the Moksha^ the abode of, the divinity, and united to liih 
nature for ever. , f 

V ^ f 

Dmring their lives they gave an example of all the Virtues, ex- 
horting men to conform to tlic precepts and rules enjoined by fonnei 
Jains, and devoted themselves to the prSctic^ of penitence and con- 
templation. Several of them lived very long. Tlic first existed 
some* millions of yejirs. The lives of the rest gradually diminished, 
and the last of all lived no more than eighty years. They flourishcci 
in the age called Chartuyta^ Kdlay which immediately pi^gdgd dial 
of our own time»^ and lasted a ^koti of kotis, or ten millions of mil- 
lions ofe years. , ^ ♦ 

ISiere are no Tirtliankirariu^at present in this divlMoh of the 
Jambu-dwipa, which those l)oly per^onk have disappeared from, 
severaj thousand years ago*; although they w,l return' in future aget. 

o San/c hf Sai^y^asi Nirvdniy ccmoruj the Jains, 

The highest. Rtsjtion to 'v,hicli a Iininan being ean attain is tKat <j) 
SanwjaA Nirvartiox nakc'l ,j;euitcnt.^ A |icisoii in this situation is nt 
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^loij|er «a man but becomaa a part of the divinity, ‘to whoi3 he is in 
sonie measure assimilated by his devotions, ‘ijrhen he has arrived at 
•the highest possible degree in this profession, he voluntarily lays it 
•dpV^i, and, vf^out dying, his earthly frame attenu^d, and he 
obtyjns the Moksha by absorption into the- godhead. 

No true Nirvftiii penitent now ,«jists in thb ilivisiop of Jagat- 
triya ; ancL consequently no mortal is now»^^ble of obtaining, the 
M6ksha or \upreino telieity ? because, to bo (|^ified for j;hat d^hie- 
tion, a man must have been a Bsahman born, and must also {?ass 
througn the state of a Nirvani penitent. 

Women neye^ liaving asjiired at aijy time to this rank, it follows 
that in no age,^'n persons of that sex' have been ’qualified to receive 
tlie MokshL , » > 

* • *1 • 

After many millions of years and several millions of transmigra- 
tions* from body to body, all men ul?imately attain to the state of 
> Nirvani penitenk, .and torraAiftte their course, by reunion with the 
ilivinity throilgh the blessing of M6ksha.» 

• ♦ • . * 

But, before arriving at the sublime condition, it is requisite to 

through eleven inferior degi’ces of contemplation, forming a 
«»noviciafi5 or course of preparation for the degree of Nirvani, during 
which the penitent is gradually acquiring advancement in purity until 
laTJarrives at ultimate perfection. 

When he has reached this lofty summit, the penitent is no longer 
of this world, becomes wholly insensible to earthly concerns. He 
sees, with equal indidbrcnee, the good and the evil, the virtue and the j 
vice which psevail amongst men. He is entirely exempted from human 
.jiassions and tliei? eftectSj,and neither loves nor hates. He is beyond 
the wants of nature, and can hear all sorts of pidvations without pain. 

. Hunger and thirst are no longer fcl^ and he can pass weeks or months 
nddiout sustenance. When he submits to fooid, he takes indiscrimi- 
nately whatever nourishment, either ai/mal or vegetable, comes in his 
way. An excrement, if jt cqpics tlie* readiest, is not rejected. He 
knows not the slieltcr of a I'oof, the bare plain or shady forest being 
his only alternative. Having no wants, he lives in absolute independ- 
ence and ill total estrangement from other men. Tliough quite naked, 
lie is utterly^iygardless of wind or rain, of liftat^r cold. He is exempt 
from dis#a9e*and infirmity. He has a lofty contempt /or all men, let 
their rank on condition in life be evdt so high. Wlietlier thiy do 
right or wrong# he cares not He casts .not a look away ont any 
njan, nor receives any visit^ Hj suflSfei no thought, nor aftecljon, nor 
inclination, to wander {ram the Deity ; of ^^liose essonoe he already 
coiffeidera himself to be q^u*t Absor])od iii the eontciyplation •f the 
d^ine •perfections, what consideration has lie^o op ilie worlfl 

and all its vanities ? • * ^ # 

Bflt'a life of abstinence, hardship, and contem^ation, during the 
\)Wv^n stages wliich have l)cen onq(hierated,1nust |rradual]y i^pak- the 
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bodily framip of the devotee. It wastes away like Karpura^ tlib Irfoian^ 
camphor, in the furnace. The five principles of which *it consists are 
imperceptibly dissipated ; the earth, the water, the fire, the wind, and * 
the air, rejoining their kindred and native elements ;^1 nothing out 
a shadow or phantom of the NirvA^ni remains. • • \ 

Arrived at 4ihis incom]^*able state of perfection, he quits this 
sublunary world, and gQcfe to imite himself inseparably wj^ the deity, 
and to enjoy in hki bosom spiritual happiifess, complete ancf everlasting. 

^ Civif rules of conduct amoiig the Jains. 

Their civil ordinances are in many respects tS^^me as those of 
other castes of Hindus, and particularly^those of the KahmUns. Their 
scrupulosity respecting pnritj^ knd iinpurSy is nearly as great, and 
they follow neai’ly the sarfe inodes of purification from external and 
internal pollution. For this purposc^thc ablutions^ of the Jains are 
not less frequent than those of any other iHbe,'and tliey are accompani- 
ed also with Mantras and •other ceremonies. The customs of the 
Brahmans respecting the Triple CorJ, Marriage, Mourning, Funerals 
and the other affairs of life, are also observed in substance by .ti e 
Jains. 

But they have some usages peculiar to themselves, such as ^lie 
following. 

All castes and ranks amongst them wear the Trij^, Cord, which 
they are invested with w^hen very young by the GWJrus with much 
pomp and ceremony. 

c 

They are not permitted to take any sojid food' before sunrise or, 
after sunset. All meals are therefore served up while the great 
luminary is above the horizon i anckno circumstance of life can occur in 
wliich this rule may be. disp^msed w ith. ^ c 

They have no Titlii^ or dayf» appbinteA for celebrating the memory 
of the dead ; which is one of the mostT)roAinent institutions among 
the Brkhmans. With the Jains, the dead are forgotten almost as soon 
as they are burie(^; and, in three days after the funeral, there is no 
farther mention of them. 

. c • ^ f 

They do ngt, like most other Hindus, rub their fo^^hftads with 

the ashes of cow-dung. But«as, in India, it would appear rude to 
shew Ihe bare skin of the ^ whole forehead, they take » the decoction of 
sandal wood and imprint upon^'lhe little circular mark called Pota,. 
or merely a straight line. Some of tnenr^hibit thq Pota, in fojgpa^f 
a erd^s, on the head, neeJk, stoipach, and ejfeh shoulder, in hogi^tm of 
their five jirincipd Tirthahk&ras. • 

They are still nfoije rigid than the Br8,hmans with regard ^ food. 
They scrujiuloqgly abstain not only from all inebriating diinlc ani 
from, ail animal matter, bift thev afeo reiect for nourishment some¥r 
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th(jj^in^le vegetable prodpictions, such as the onion and garii«, with 
•other simples on which the Brahmans subsist 

, , Their motive for this extreme reserve is the dread of committing 
, rtrufder by destroying the insects which abound in such plants. So 
thai'the principal and almost the sole article of food which remains to 
the Jains, besides rice and milk, are Jblie different ^species of peas and 
beans that j^row in the country. * • • " * 

They have a particular abhorrence of assa fitetida,* which the 
Bralimans, ^ on the contrary, are so excessively fond ^f that it fias 
become an •indispensable^art^cle in their kitchens. ' 

The Jains eAtJbo honey, not even a^ a medicii}p in ifickncss. 

Tlieir * dre^ of committpg murder tis so excessive, that the 
women, in cleaning their Tiouses, when! tli^ come to scour the floors 
Avith icow-dmig, according to the general Mindu custom, commence 
^ with lightly sweeping the sy^ce, to remove the ilisects which are 
‘ liopping abou^ lest* any of them should fall a •rictim to the scrubbing 
brush. “ • 

^ For the like reason, when they are preparing to cook, they 
j^arftfully examine every article and ingredient they are to use, and 
tenderly shake off all tlie creeping creatures they find. Indeed, being 
of^pinion that it is as great a crime to kill an insect as a man, the 
Jams wdll not maltreat even those that seem formed by nature for the 
sole purpose of tormenting Jiumaii repose. When a bug is very 
teasing, they^^jll remove him softly and put him on the ground 
Avithout injury. • ^ 

Being afraid, for the same rcasoiv, of swallowing animated beings 
In ihe Avater Avhicli they drink, Avhen they go to the tank or well to 
draAv it, they carefully cover thc» mouth of the pitcher wdth a bit of 
*gauzo to exclude the insects from effteriit^ with the water. A thirsty 
traveller, in ihe same manner, Avhen l^wants* to drink on his Avay, 
stoops doAvn to the stream, 'wid phts a ^loth oAcr his mouth, through 
which ho sucks the watc?, anti so avoids the danger of committing 
murder. * 

Notwithstanding those. J)eculiarities of customs' and opinions, the 
Jains enjoy ^ very extensive toleration in mt^t parts of the peninsula. 
They hav^ M^y elegant temples ^n various districts, Avhere they per- 
form their ceremonies, without interruption, and with abundance of 
pomp and splond^uf. 

^ There is a celebrated Jj^plbx>f this sect, in the Mysore, in a 
village called SrilJvana-Ba^jgola, at spme distance from ^ the foi;^; of 
Seringapatam. Vast nulMcrs of pilgrims of ^lis sect, from various Jro^ 
viifces of the peninsula, are daily flocking to ^??is sacred jplace to pe?^ 
form thek vows. Of late years, however, it ^la* lost much of its 
celebrity ,\n account of the frequent .visits of Europe/^ns from^curi- 

; Avhich. in tbn oves of the dey^ut nati'^cs. ijiiure the sanctitv of 
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the plsece.* I have heon informed that the Quru or pontiff of the sl«t, , 
who formerly resided at this temple, felt himself so greatly insulted by 
these frequent and inquisitive intrustons of European strangers, wliicii 
he had no means of j)«eventing, and so deeply affected with the griov- ' 
ous pollution which the very presence of this sort of people ,*follo^^ed 
by their Pariah servants and do^s, brought upon tlie temple, that he 
quitted it Ki despair fou^j yftstfs ago, and sought a refiige on the 
Malabar Coast, yrbere be^ might avoid suqji impoi*tunatc gijfests. 

• The village of Sravana BalagDla is surrounded with three little 
hills, and it is in the- bason which they form that this celebrated J?in 
temple is erectl^d. • ♦ • 

At the top of one of those hills there is hewn ^t of^the rock a 
w gigantic image sixty or s^3ve^ty feet liigl^; which may be seen at a 
distance of several lcagfiQ.s. vlt must have been a work of great 
labour to cutout so enorjnon^ a figure to such a depth in the vock. 
It may be takcif as a sample of the style of ^culptoe ; and it 

has appeared to many'EurojDoan travellers who h^ve sited it not 
he devoid of proportion. , It represe^its a celebrated ancient Nirvani 
penitent, called Gautama, a younger son of their great Adiswara. 
It is in a standing posture and altogether naked . ^ , 


The same figure is represented in the interior of the temple nl. 
the foot of the mountain, also naked, but sitting cross-legged. Onjthc 
outside of the walls tliere are niches containing images of the twenty - 
four Jinas and several other objects of Jain worship. 

It ap]%ars deserving of notice that the prlncijfrfl^ [)bjects of ve- 
neration to be met with in the greater part of the largo temples of the 
.Fains are represented of a gigantic size, and all nailed ; which proven 
that they have generally been intended to commemorate some of their' 
Nirvani penitents, ♦ * 

The Jains meddlb all with the ceremonies of the Btfih- 

mans ; nor will they on any ivpcount suger their OAvn to be touched 
by them ; shewing upon all ^ occasions the utmost jealousy of any 
a attempts at superiority on the part of that sect, to whom they never 
vield the smallest mark of attention or deference. 


So ' strongly does this sentiment prevail on both sides, that the 
two sects cannot possibly live togetht^r or agree in any^o):>e ipoint. A 
pei'petual distthst keeps them (^sunder ; and if self interest leads them 
at atly time to a good understanding and familiar int^j’course with each 
othfer, it is altogether irisinccj'^and hollow, their seerr t hatred and 
abhorrence^ being generally the grettesH^hen they appear to be the 
mo(»t in union. It is Said that some ca^igs of BiJahmans introduce 
Jxjt^' their dftil^ prayer^ a miAlediction against the Jains; who, ^by 
way of ilepritfal, every/i^orning, as soon as they are awake, pronounce 
taese words : Kslvayartiy' Let the Brfl.hmans perwj 

I ^ j — 

Compare^Buchanan’s Mj^Sore, Vol. p, 410, where the image is figmed. , 
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• • 

%o decided hatred* that subsists between the two s'bcts is out- 
wardly maniiosted jn their conduct to each ether under all circum- 
stances ot hfe. In the countries where the Brahmans have Jho 
SllTr’ exclude the Jains from all employments, and where 

Ivhw! occasion 0? morlilymg t\vo 

Tis, 0? \v\n[n\)Vmg tWr pride , and makiag^tWm tee\ tkat ttiey 
lave not yet tor gotten the injuries aft3?]ierseeutions of evety kindwiiich 
tiieir Juic(%tors had to endure from the Brmnnans of’ former times.^ 


r This sketch of the Jains is very imperfect. For fuller information th*'- 
reader is referred to Wilson’s Hindu sects, to Buchanan’s Mysore, in which numerous 
interesting details of tlic Jains are interspersed, to Wilks’ Mysore, vol. I. p. 607, and the 
Asiatic llesearches, vol. IX. The following is a summary of the most important 
particulars regarding them. 

1 . tlie divine authority of the Vidas. 

2. They pay peculiar homage to certain deified moi'tiils, whob}^ austerities have 

acquired a sjfition superior to that of the godj. * 

^ 3. They manifest an exJj;g^W8f1Btversion to the destruction of animal life. 

4. The 24 tirthanharas [tiryate := it — the world — is crossed over] arc especially 
• everciiccd, and their colossal images arc to be ^und in their temples. ^ 

• 5. Thej do not exclude the Hindu gods fro)i worship, though their owm saints arr 
the chief objects of adoration. ^ 

6. Their ministraut pri<yts ay Brahmans, by whom all ordinary rites of ceremonial 

worship are perfonned. * 

7. The Jain system seems to be the most recent of the great systems which have 
obtained followers in India. 

8. ^Tli#^^stem probably origina|cd about 12 (^ntryries ago. 

9. TlJiKIain system is probably founded upon, and an extension of, some parts of 

the Buddhist religion. It is a Buddhist sect, and the Jains have supersededaand perse- 
cuted those fromVhoin they sprung. ^ ^ 

10. The Jains succeeded]^ B’jHdhists Coromandel Coast in^or about the^ 
^inth Centuiy, and in the lQj;rcentury were in pow^ under Guna Pfindya, ^ 

11. Between those ptmds the Jains wtre the Ihief writers it^TamiL T1 them we 
owe the Nannul, Chintamanit Naladi and perhaps tnj .^ural, » * » 

Ouna Pandga became a Siva, Vishnu Verddlyni, the Jain Raja of Mysore, 
^became a Vaishnava in the 12th Century. <From that time have dec^ned in the 

• S^uth, though still Jpund in great numblrs. 
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^ote to page 1.^ 

fjlie logeild of Pars^urama, in t\ip MaMbharata, shews tliat there 
were fierce struggles between the Br^hmanical and Kshatriya races, 
which ended in ^e eiftirpation of die. latter^ .* 

See Wilsorfs^ighnu Pjiraua. Book 11. Chap. WP. Muller’s ant. 
Sanskrit lit. p. 17. “ V* , 

“ The same Paraiu-Blimji (I^ma of tHo aife) is said to have intro- 
duced Brtihmans into Kerala Or Malabar, previously to which he caused 
the ocean to retiijf. Wilks^ Mytore I- W’ and the Kirala Urpatti. 
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Note to page 3. * 

The following note from Wilks’ Mysore, voL I. p. 442, 443 con- 
firms the statement of the Abbe. ^ 

In passing from the town of Silgut to Deonhully in the month 
of August last, I became accidentally informed of a sect^jijjfieculiar, as 
I since understand, to ihc north-eastern parts of Mysoor, the women 
of wliich universally imdergo the amputation of the first joints of the 
third and fourth fingers of their righlf 'll «nds. On imy arrival at 
Deonhully, after ascertaining that the request would not give offence^ 
I desired to see some of these .yomen,' and the same afternoon seven 
of them attended at my tent \ ^ 

The sect is a sub-divisioii^f tlia Mu^esoo wokul, and belongs 
to the fourth great class of Hlndo%. viz. the Si)uder. Every woman 
of^e sect, previously to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter, 
prepM’atory to her being betrothed in marri^e, must necessarily un- 
dergo this mutilation, which is performed by the blacksmith of the 
village for a regulated **by a surgical process sufficm^tljr rude. 
The finger to be^ amputated is placed* on a block: the^’^lucksmith' 
places % chisel over the articulatfbn of the joint, and chops* it off at a 
single hlow. If tlie girl to be betrothed is motherless, said the mother 
of the boy have not before beqr» >^!^ecte^l t^rthe operation, i . i^ncum-A 
bent on her to«perform the^^‘icrifice. ^ 

^»^4‘^fi;er satfbfjing mysl^lf with regard to Ihe facts of the case, I ^ 
inquired intb*th9 origin a§ so strange a practice, and one of the women 
related with great flueftcy the following traditionary tale, whaj^has 
since he€«i repeated *to me with no material deviation by several others 
of the sect. 
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^ A Rachas (or giant,) named Vrka^ and in after times* Busm- 
msoor^ or the giant or the ashes, had, by a course of austere devotion 
^o Mahadeo obtained from him the promise of whatever boon he shotild 
.ask. The Rachas accordingly demanded, that#every person on whose 
head hd should place his right hand mig^ instantly be reduced to 
ashes ; and Mahadeo confen’ed the boon, w‘ ’ 
pose ^wfvhich it was designed. * , 

Th% Rachas no sooner found himself* possessed of this formida- 
ble^ ]^wer, than he attempted to 4ise it for the destructjpn of his bene- 
^#)r. Mahadeo fled ; the Rachas pursued, and^ followed the fugitive 
so closely as to chase hiAi 4nto a thick grove, where Mahadeo, chang- 
ing his form and^bulk, concealed himE»lf in the (jpntr^of a fruit then 
called Pundoo,” but since named lin^a tunda^ from the re- 

semblance which its kennel thencefp |vaAl assumed to the lingj thc^ 
appropriate emblem of Mahadeo. * • * 


The Rachas having losksight ofMalii^deo,enq^ed of a husband- 
man who was wtixkingtein th# Adjoining field, j^hetlie^e had seen the 
fugitive, and what direction he had taken. The husbandman who had 
attentively observed the whole transaction, •fearful of the futm’e resent- 
^ment of Mahadeo, and equally alarmed for the present vengeance of 
-Ae giant, answered aloud that he had seen no fugitive, but pointed at 
the same time with the little finger of his right hand to the place of 
J\Iahadeo’s concealment. 


In this extremity Vishnu (Dignus vindice nodus) descended in 
the form ^a beautiful damsel to the rescue of Mahadeo. The Rachas 
became iima^^ily enamoured: the damsel was a Jiiramin, and 
might not be approached by the unclean RacTias. By degrees sha 
appeared k) relent ; and as^ajprevio|is condition to farther advances, 
qpjoined the performance, "ot his ablutions in a neighbouring pooh 
After these were finished, she pj’escribed as a farther purification the 
performance of the Sundia^ a ceremonv in which the right hand is 
f#iccessively applied to the breast, to tip crcAvn of the head, and to 
other parts of the body^ The R?|rfias thinking only of love, and 
forgetful of the powers if hi* righi^nd, performed the Sundia, and 
was himself reduced to ashes. • 


Mahadeo now issugd from the linga if?(W(/a,,and after the proper 
acknowledgments for his deliverance, proceeded to discuss the guilt 
of the tjreacl^erous husbandman, and determined on the loss of the 
finger with^hich he had offended,^ as the propei^ punishment of 
his crime. * , • 


“ The wife of the husbi.afdm^,»wlio*had just arrived at tBe field 
with food for her husbr^>!d, mearirig dreadfiil sentenoe, threw 
hfrself at the f?et of ^6adeo, Slip reprSented the certain^uin of 
her family if her BuSband shoulfl bo pisabled , fifr some Agjjihs 
fi-om performing the labours of the farm, |nd besought •tJie deity to 
‘accent two of her fingers, instead of one from lief husband. Mahadeo, 
pleased*with so sincere a proof of conjugal affection, acce|ited the 
^(;|iange, and ordained that her ^m^ pefSterity in all fixture genera- 
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tiona should sacrifice two fingers at liis temple as a memorial* of fkc 
transaction, and of tliok exclusive devotion to the god of the ling. 

♦ The practice is. accordingly confined to the supposed posterity of 
this single woman, ailJ is not common to the whole sect of Murre^po 
wokul. I ascertained th^' actual number of families who observed this 
practice in three suooessiire disty^ijs through which I afterwards passed, 
and I conjecture that within tfie limits of Mysoor they may (fr;^^'unt to 
about two thousand houses.” 


Note ix) page 195. 

THE RATA. 

Tlie Mahabharata is* the second great Sanskrit epic, and is a 
work containing ^|>o many^^pisodes, referable to various periods, iliat 
it has with soine reason, been designatedv'i Cycle of Poems, The wars 
of the two rival families,' kiiow^i as the Pandus and the Kurus, consti- 
tute the main subject, and Uiis portion Akbar tlie Great thought wortli} 
of translation into Persian ; but the appearance of the Gods upon (?arth, 
their consultations in heaven, and the episodes arc all omitted iii t^’“ 
Persian copy. ^ 

Tlie Pandus and Kurus were descendants of a king named Bliarahi^^ 
much respected but apparently quite distinct from him whom wo left 
to reign at Ayodhya. In the Mahabharata the scene of Government 
is Hactinapura to the North of Delhi ; and for tliis a^cdStral inherit- 
ance we, find the rival diimilies contending.” 

The R^m&yana is the mdrci*' ancient, and also the moivj connected 
of these poems, and commences with the ii, ^^ry of a King of Ayodhya, 
an. ancient city on tlie river Gogra, then called the Srayu (tributary to 
th(> Ganges). King of Ayodluja isf his title, although Ayodhya was 
merely the capital of the prov( nee of Kosala corresponding ^nearly witii 
the modern province of Oude, .ere i^emams of old buildings are still 
visible.” 

t ^MR^s. Spiers.] 
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Page 3 Note i for Hotiand read Holland. 
Page 149 Note for harely read scarcely one. 

Page 180 Note c for Tenons read Teutons, 

Page 221 Note d line 3, read Pattanattu Pil|ai. 
Page 223 Note for India read Indra, 

Page 238 Note for in read it. 

Pa^w 270 Line 10 for Ta '“VTqria read Tdmarai 
Page 327 Note read Poleyaru and x » '"'’n 
Page 322 for Parana read./^arpu. ^ ^ 






